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` EDITORIAL ° 
1. All manuseripts aiid editorial communica- 
tions, as well as review copies of bocks ‘and 
exchange numbers of periodicals, should be sent 
to the Editor, International Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, 63 New Cavendish Street, London, 
W.1. : D 


2. Editorial communications from U.S.A. 
should be sent t6 Robert P. Knight, M.D., 
Austen Riggs Center, Inc., Stockbridge. Massa- 
chusetts. 

3. Manuscripts, preferably in duplicate, mist 
be typed with full spacing throughout, and this 
applies also to footnotes, which should be 
avoided if possible. A copy should always be 
retained by the author. All references to books 
must include: full name of author, full title, 
place of publication, publishers, and year of 
publication. References to' periodicals must 
include; full name of author, full title of 
article, title of periodical, year, volume 


and page numbers. Bibliographies should be 
in alphabetical order. 


4. A form for reprints to be ordered from the 

Publishers at the author's own cost will be sent 
- by the Editor shortly before publication. 

5. All matter in this Journal is protected 
under the Berne Convention. It may not be 
reproduced by any means, in whole orin part, 
without permission. Applications with regard 


to reproduction should be addressed to the 
Editor. 
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cir publ; er to Wilhelm Fliess, has followed iriterests and preoccupations at the time’, and 
ication in German. It is more simply certainly not his life's * secrets '.. [n the mean- 


Called 
The Origins of Psvcho-analysis. ` Such time, howeyer, Ernest Jones, in his official bio- 
has made extensive use of these letters, 


offering his own translation and unhesitatingly 
rrespondence dramatic and the 
aled in it * the only really extra- 
Freud’s life ° (Jones, 287). 


? 


in the 

preni O Mulation of the editors, ' amplify the 
In a wa ty ana early history of psycho-analysis calling the co 
Provide: that no other available material does, friendship reve 
intelle insight into certain phases of Freud's ordinary experience 1n | 
| Ctual pfocesses ‘from his first clinical , In the face of these (and other) contradictory 


lin ; 

S ions until the formulation of his theory, evaluations, the appearance of the English y 
into eae on the blind alleys and wrong roads ‘4fion provides us with an opportunity to take 
hypoth Ich he wag diverted in the process of stock, once more, of the kind of material which 
of p. 1 Sis-building, ‘and furnish a vivid picture tkis Book puts before the world, and particularly 
before the worker in the field. 


Im i . ; : 
in the difficult years during which his 


Inte | 
O m hited from “physiology and neurology This book, about 450 pages long, contains 
view Ology and psychopathology.” (X) 2 No about fifty pages of introduction by Ernst Kris, 
Tevit t could improve ‘On the poignancy and about 250 pages of letters, and about 150 pages 
am of scientific * drafts °, including a major pro- 


i is sta E Tus | o 

Can only tement; fêr better or for worse, 
ema y enlerge upon it, i 

twi n Wh wrote these letters had indicated intro 


| ject? of a psychology for neurologists. Kris's 
duction is scholarly and restrained, offering 
d material on both Fliess's 


Ice th : 
Way ant he wished ‘them destroyed: first by essential backgroun . n D 
letters 4 pact with ‘his correspondent, whose and Freud's life-situations and scientific develop- 

diat ment and previewing the material in the light of 


> Rer did ict preserve, and again 

f IS ami] 260) having survived Fliess's death 

9Und thei y semigration from Nazi Germany, 
edito, œ Va¥ into the hands of “one of the ` ; 

Sistence oh SF sto counteract their valiant ins cho-analysis, the introduction somewhat pre- 

limit the this publication the'editors attempt’ judices the material: it is as if one introduced an 

‘hag readership and to determine the use account of Columbus embarkation on the 

that the 9'ume by suggesting in their preface Santa Maria with a description of Manhattan. 

material here released ‘ voisins E Ane The reader does well to keep his mind fresh for 

leno Sigmund Freud: Th ; 


^what subsequently became of psycho-analysis. 
in establishing the connection between Freud's 
early struggles and recent developments 1n psy- 


When t 


JOE Due T ae Publishing Company Ltd., 19547 30s.; New 
e Origins of Psycho-Ana«ys's. rd Rasic Books, Inc., Publishers, 1954, $6.75.) .. 

2 Quotations and page numbers, unress otherwise 
re from The Origins. 


by ` Ernst Kris. (London: 1 
1 


eth Jy Marie B 3 on 
Stathers translation "beh Anna Freud, Ernst Kris; —, .. 
— ?* Introduction yY-Eric Mosbacher and James indicated, are 
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‘ 


the full impact of black nights om uncharted — gánge) would provide ambulatory vigour and 
seas: ‘Instead of the passa@ze we are seeking, we visual perspective to the intense controversies 
may find oceans, to be fully explored by those and the intimate meeting of minds. Plans, 
who come after Ùs ° (182). c tastes, and feelings*would be exchanged in 


Of the origindi items of th& correspondence, 
284 in all, we are permitted to see 168. Ernest 
Jones, who has seen them all, reassures us that: 
* The letters and the passages omitted in publica- 
tior refer to uninteresting details aboŭt arrang; 
ing meetings? news zpout fhe health of various 


relatives and patients, some details of the efforts * 


Freud made to'follow'Fliess's * law of periods ’, 
and a number of remarks about Breuer which 
show that Freud harboureá more vigorously 
critical opinions about him than had generally 
been supposed." (Jones, p. 288°) 

The lettefs and drafts published «are all 
Freud's; Fliess's answers can, on occasion, be 
surmised, not more. Kris compares the com- 
munication here witnessed to the overhearing of 
one party’s contribution to a telephone conversa- 
tion. Although the dates indicate leng and 


deeply cultivated, yet undoubtedly again clearly , 
circumsgribed areas. The correspondence thus 
promises to reveal new aspects of Freud only'to 
the, extent to which it challenges the 4nalyst to 
study correspondence as a medium of com- 
Tnunication and ‘intellectual friendship. as à 
traditional, and highly important form of sub- 
limated homosexuality. *The letters present us, 
with a truer or clearer picture of Freud, only to 
the extent to which we are able to recogrize in 


them a correspondence-petsonality of an almost ~ 


deliberate moodiness, indulgent dependence, 


. and radical self-doubt, which (as Jones’s bio-" 


graphy as well as Freud’s published dreams 
indicate) overlapped with; but did not wholly 
characterize either Freud’s actions or even his 
dream-life at the time. These letters, then, 
standsomewhere between the personal trans- 


eventful intervals between some of the letters, parency of Freud's published dreams and the 
their simple sequence creates a special tempta- formal discipline of his: published writings. " 
tion for the psycho-analyst, namely to follow They are characterize}, as are all of Freud's 
his occupational habit of reading and treating utterances, by that frank apd playful deliberate- 


such one-sided record as if it were a kind of free 
association, and this the more since these letters 
and drafts are governed by great freedom in the 


description of moods and in improvisations Of. 


thought. It is, therefore, worthwhile to under- 
score the fact that this is part of an exchange of 
letters. A correspondence of long standing is a 
rituel à deux. It develops and cultivates parti- 
cular levels of mood, selected confessions, and 
habitual admissions; it is apt to indulge in 
plaintive comparison with the unseen recipient’s 
person or fate, and in expressions of hopes for a 
reunion; often it invites some kind of mutual 
correspondence-transference. All of this, of 
course, varies with the meaning of mail, that 
great achievement of intimacy over space and 


time, in given cultural and historical conditions. « once, 


At any rate, much of the passion of intellectual 
intimacy and much of the mutual. aggrandize- 
ment notable in these letters are famili: features 
of intellectual correspondence pf the past 
century. ^ A. 5: 
This particular correspondenct wat, further- 
more, subsidiary to another rituel a” deux 
developed by the two men, namely, to what they 
called their‘ congresses’. After detailed pre- 
parations and with much anficipation, they 
would get together in some Europezn city or 
town where long and leisurely walks (Spazier- 


e 


nėss with which he could immerse himself in any 
form of communication; with himself or with 


' others, and by that zestful curiosity with which 


he would follow new perspectives. 
These are general impresrivas. The reviewer 


' chooses as his theme an‘ elaboration of the 


editor's abstract (quoted above) with an empha- 
sis on the way in which"this correspondence 
between intellectual friends is drawn into & 
radicals new kind ‘of intellectual process, 
Specific for psycho-asalytic work and thought. 
‘ "T 5 gs 

The introduction by Ernst; Kris, and the 
papers of Bernfeld to which he refers, indicate 
tlrat' Freud, at the age of thirty, needed, ail at 
c a new colltague, i new, friend, and a new 
ideal. He had married only a year before ana 
‘had, “Gr 'ünancial reasons, ‘abandoned. the 
academic laboratory for the private offices he 
4was, for the, first time, self-employed. To give 
up the laboratüry meant to relinquish a work 
discipline «nd a work-ideology to which he had 
been deeply committed. When at the age ° 
Seventeen Freud had chésén medicine in pre 
ference to law and politics, he had done so wit 
i natire-philosophic interest for which he foun 
Goethe’s ` Ode to Nature’ representative: the 
unveiling of Nature’s mysteries, not the healing 


” 
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poe Fes provided" the first self-image as a 
E ut soon he had, as many bright young 
Um po do, become deeply committed to 
im : ia ul and, more ascétic pursuits, of which 

cke and Meynert were the masters: pursuits 


oora a physiology. The ideology of this 
S Re v movement was represented in Du- 
D Ond s and Brücke's oath (reported by 
Tordis W to put in power this truth: No other 
are acti ie the common physical chemical ones 
. either iod within the organism. *. , : One has 
NE uL ihid. the specific wüy or form of their 
/ method Bee of the physical mathematical 
to the ee to assumenew fortes equal in dignity 
‘matter,’ i em physical forces inherent. in 
PTS tet, x he American Imago, 6, No. 1, p. ifAD) © 
'SCiénce 23 make clear that in abandoning pure 
and, ered left a whole future behind him; 
relation i we know.so little about the ego's 
Well pay o early work commitments, we may 
ensued eee to the clinical picture which 
-to m Vhen, atrage thirty, Freud was forced 
Medical -e the academic monastery for the 
style of parsenage, he had fully developed a 
Send er a manner of publication, and a 
One im bearing which would have sufficed for 
Unig D Pressively productive, if not creatively 
. Que, life-time, 
destined’ OW that moratorium, that» delay of 
nings of career which chüracterizes the begin- 
of all ay a creative worker, was Over; and, 
Specialis 15s Freud found himself à practising 
day. This the neurotherapeutic methods of his 
‘deal of a role was neither compatible with the 
©. Point of he researcher, to*ally committed) to the 
votion t therapeutic nihilism’, to an ascetic: 
Fre a o truth, nor witlf that other ideal which . 
at meurned as irretrievably missed, 
the general practice of medicirie with its 


(«-DPocrati : 
(s. Tatie attention to’ ‘ the whole patient °. 


Zr 
E 
S73 2 

(ea fey, 

es 


Specialis not quite either-or role of a practising 
Ti agree, chosen for practicai purposes, was not 
ani er M with what Freud called his/need for 
Ee ie, a great principle and its total : 
teud hag i > AN A 
pa PE been closely associateü with ones 
hYsician > he liked to refer & a ‘ practising. 
rd to find RES Whó had, in fact, teusht him 
the logy: Bre ey in the very practice of 
WS Bond with Berne t gt the time in question 
ed reuer, for a variety of rea30n$.. 


` discipline, i.e. a mixture o 
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Freud in matters of hysteria and sexuality be- 
causé of the interveaing theory of constancy, 
ie. the assumption that psychic life is charac- 
terizeó by a tendency to keep tlie general level of 
excitation constant. Both hysterical and sexual 
states provided outstanding examples of sudden 
energy storms with dramatic patterns of emer- 
gence, climax, and termination:; together they 
called for quantitative formulations concerriing 
the charge and discharge of some*highly trans- 
formable energy. Thus, epidémiological facts 
and patterns of thought converged on sexuality . 
as a vitalefield of inquiry; ard insofar as sexual- 
ity promised to be^good and remain one energy 
among others to be studied with scientific 
detachment in traditional professional settings, 
it was admissible as subject matter? Freud, as 
did Breuer, darkly felt that the matter was more 
important and more, dangerous; and Freud 
resolved to challenge that danger, while Breuer 
recoiled from it. It was at this point that Freud . 
met Fliess, also a practising physician, in whom 
far-reaching ideas about the role of sexuality in 
normal and abnormal states, and in the very 
cycles and rhythms of the universe, were 
germinating. In him Freud obviously saw a 
man to whom he could entrust those ideas which 
emerged from the new self-chosen and lonely 
f clinical observation, 
thérapeutic experimentation, and . Scientific 
speculation; a man who could help him unfold 
those powers of disciplined and yet courageous | 
speculation which alone would make the routine 
attention to patients bearable: ‘ We cannot do 
without men with the courage to think new 
things before they can prove them à (137). 
[In German Freud says aufzeigen, 1€. before 
they can demonstrate them *]? rs) 

To this reviewer the letters seem to indicate 
that Freud thus accepted Fliess as 2 friend in 
need, a companion in certain configurations of 
thought, while he obviously never completely 
accepted the development of Fliess’s theories. 
There are indications that Freud's overestima- 
tion of Fliess as à theorist has been over- 
estimated, T rue, Freud attempts to 80 along 
with Fliess in the published correspondence; 
and.we are told that some of the omitted letters 
show Freud's efrorts at following his friend into 
his theories. Yet all of this remains part of the 
correspondence. Freud seems to have been 
careful throughout not to let this so-called over- 


estimation enter. into writings destined for the 


enin, 
ivi Redes 8. Breuer had been able to fullov" 
be q-Wer's expl, DRE - A zat 
discussed X El ieee of the English 


text appear. in square biackets. The trasslation as such 


4 


public. Such phrases as he did use publicly 
(‘ magnificent simplicity ’,\.‘ grandiose colcep- 
tion’) are non-committal in regard to the 
scientific sglidity of Fliess’s theories, - while 
Fliess’s public references to his friend Freud 
seem to have been extraordinarily stingy. Even 
in the letters Freud calls Fliess * a worse vision- 
ary than I’ (180). [the original German word 
being ‘ Phantast °, which implies a more com- 
pletely aimless imggin.tion than does the 
English ‘ visionary °]. This is said jokingly and 
even tenderlys yet kidding references to 
Fliess's theories of ihe neurological relationship 
between the nose and the genitals seem relentless 
throughout: Freud reports that ' Breuer has 
accepted the whole of your nose’ (121), or adds 
to greetings to Fliess and his family, greetings 


‘to sexuality through the nose’. (135) Maybe” 


his most obvious slur was contained in a practi- 
cal joke which he perpetrated on his friend, when 
on an outing in the Austrian Alps he entered 
Fliess’s name in the guest book of a mountain 
hotel, naming as his profession * Universal- 
specialist * (285), obviously someone who, as the 
saying goes, knows less and less about more and 
more. It does not seem that on the whole Freud 
overestimated Fliess's theories any more or any 
longer than he did some of his own speculations ; 
while he stated with utmost frankness what he 
wanted from him: *In the first place, I hópe 
you will explain the physiological mechanism of 
my clinical findings from your point of wiew; 
secondly, I want to maintain the right to come 
to you with all my theories and findings in the 
field of neurosis; and thirdly, I still look to you 
asthe Messiah who will solve the problem I have 
indicated by an improvement in technique [i.e. 
coitus without contraceptives]. (76)" Beyond 
this Fliess seems to have had the personality and 
the education which permitted Freud to entrust 
him with *imaginings, transpositions, and 
guesses °’, and to make of him the representative 
of ‘The Other’ ['den Repräsentanten des 
Anderen, unfortunately translated as ‘ othe- 
people’. (298)]. With him he could institute 
that relationship of bipolarization which many 
creative men need in order to have the courage of 
their own originality. Such arelationship consists, 
to some extent, of a mutual casting in the double- 
roles of benevolent authority and audacicus co- 
conspirator, of applauding, audience and cau- 
tioning,cherus—roles which fortify both parti- 
cipants against the super-ego guilt and against 
the social sname which might inhibit their inner- 
most aspirations. What Freud wanted from 
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Fliess, Jones calls ‘santtion’, a fitting and. 
significant designation. When completing his 
* project ", Freud thanks Fliess for,‘ the power- 
ful impulse to [permitmyself to] take the thing in 
earnest? (die Sache ernst nehmen zu dien). . 
(124) a o 

That ‘in the ensuing correspondence unre- 
strained terms of mutual lionizatioa should 
appear ; that, Fliess should be made an Apollin- 
gan tower of calm strength while the writer be- 
comes a driven Dionysiari (and ` shabby Israel- 
ite"); that figures of speech should occur which 
picture the writer 4s a feminine womb for the 
inteilectual sireing of the otker—all of this is, to 
a considerable extént, sanetioned by. a ‘tradition | 
of intellectual and poetic friendship, and not to 
be confused with ‘transference’. ‘Men in 
development often appreciate in one another 
their early and innermost aspirations rather 
than what they are or are,going to be: I see, 
Freud wrote to Fliess, * thnt you are using the 
circuitous route of medicine to attain your first. 
ideal, the physiological understanding of man, 
while I secretly nurse the hope of arriving by the- 
same.route at my own; original objective, philo- 
sophy. For that was my original ambition, 
before I knew what I was intended to do in this 
world? (141). Only against the background of 
such a friendship can the outlines of that actually 
emerging ‘transference he recognized—the first 
transference in history to lad, through the dis- 
covery of its own nature, to its own therapeutic 
liquidation. 


j 
E 


" Hi 
The sorrespondencerstarts slowly and warms 
cup gradually. From the years 1887-92 only 
, sixteen letters are preserved, orly thirteen 
reprinted. here. They are a doc/or's letters to à 
doctor. By the end of this period a solid friend- : 
ship. seems to have formed, partly owing to the | 
circumstance, thai Fliess frequented Vienria to 
court a Viennese girl at the time when Freud’s 
‘battle ‘with my collaborator’ (64), Breuers 
» gradudHy led, to a deep-personal enmity and to 
orough theoretical estrangement., In the first í 
s“ drafts ’ "Freudsshakes off the shackles of tradi- 
dional inhibitiga and personal indebtedness an 
sends te his friend, up in the more forward- 
looking Berlin, a series of clear-cut if extrem? 
*fosmnlations concernin£&he origin of various 
neusétic states in the sexual practices of his day- 
X You will, of course, keep the draft away fro. 
“your- young wife.’) (65). These formulations a7 
of a sweepingly epidemiological character 4 
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ms with a prediction of doom reminiscent of 
5 pessimistic economists of the classical era: 
eee absence of sucli a solution [i.e. an in- 
Tum us method of preventing conception] 
Ns doomed to fall a victim to incurable 
orae Which reduce the enjoyment: of life to, 
p Ni desiroy the marriage relation and 
P o ey ruin on the whole coming 
EN v The lower ranks of society know 
ius oda foie tryna but they are follow? 
Brain ME the same path and will eventually fall a 
nt a the same fatality.” (727 „His conclu- 
anxiety <A den the neuroses [he means here 
completely n then sepa can be 
“able. ee ented’ ut are completely“ancur- 
he physician’s.task is thus wholly con- 

a pu oR the unbeaten paths into the inner 
Widespre zen would have to be pursued before 
aa aan prophylaxis (to-day’s mental hygi- 
another be envisaged. The doctors send one 
on his * Case abstracts, but.Fliess seems, te insist 
SA nasal reflex neurosis *, while Freud pur- 
Social Sexual aetiology somewhere between 
TUE POUND ard somatic excitation. 

AE reud in 1893, refers to the nasal reflex 
Sis as “one of the commonest disorders * 


^ Cee i unfortunatety I am never surg of the 
cm live” (73). [The reviewer feels that the 
not « a Exekutive * here means‘ how itworks’, 
Meantime practical meastires to take ^] In the 
according’ he pursues his aetiological formula 
Sexual pa: to which neurosis is a consequence of 
as eae Which a complete discharge 
Of the ae sible, either because of the inadequacy 
Potency M partner, or?because of the'limited 
assumptio, , the patient himself, or-(and this 
eoa cor Degine 10 gain ascendancy) 
Of a section at atime when discharge 


as d j : 
od, “Velopmentally “impossible, ie. in child- 


entirely nei in the letter-of 19 April, 1894, cn 
; d PS appears; "Freud apparently had 
oms a Pia iu regard to a variety or his own 
UEM 2 que S, Which he condensésin the’ 
here’ aT ees ee wea 
; Fli a aš ‘cardiac oppr°$ 
ae had cauterizéd his nose an 
intellectual seat, up his beloved cigars. 
| “Thave f mmunication" appears- jam- 
not looked, at your excellep* case 
. Sdge of M : “the present state of the know- 
Middle o : neuroses ”? was abandoned ip the 
much tere 2.7 (83. Freud’ now 
Ke any pátient, if one with a tragic 


Miser > 
Sion WY] ] 


Teacty 


TN 
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entrated on prophylaxis.’ (71). There is as yet . 
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sense of alarm over a new kind of relationship. 
* As everyone must have come under someone's 
suggestion, to escape [to rest from] his own 
criticigm, from that time on three weeks ago to- 
day—I have had nothing lit between my lips.’ 
(81). [The German says ‘nothing warm any 
more between the lips à = * nichts Warmes mehr 
zwischen den Lippen °, and it is hard to see why 
Freud is Censored here.] Freud continues, niuch 
like a patient? * I am süspicious of you this time, 
because this heart trouble [‘ Hérzangelegenheit ° 
=‘ matter of the heart] of nine is the first 
occasion^on which I have éver heard you con- 
tradict yourself.’ (83). -To add an element of 
acting out Freud reports a visit to Breuer (with 
whom scientific co-operation, was then coming 
to an end) to clarify the question ds to whether 
he was suffering * from a reasonable or a hypo- 
chondriagal depression °. (83). 4 

^Whatever Freud's disturbance was clinically, 
he indicates one month later the kind of intel- 
lectual erisis which seems to be the cause and 
concomitant of his inner storms: ‘I have the 
distinct feeling that I have touched on one of the 
great secrets of nature. (83). This secret, of 
course, was the central importance in human life 
(and not only in psychopathology) of sexual 
affect as a quantity, and of differential mechan- 
at every step of his search 
led Freud both into oedipal guilt and into some 
such sense of having challenged the gods as the 
Greeks call hybris, is amply demonstrated 
throughout the letters. It is suggested that it 18 
this very hybris which the young medical man, 
with his wide sweep of interests, had over- 


for by applying himself to the 
pester B TOR ce details of nerve 


i i th 
ascetic concentration on L s € 
structures; and that it is this very Aybris (multi- 


plied a thousandfold by the subject matter now 
emerging) which drove the maturing man deeper 
into neurotic conflict, and into a kind of trans- 

or-friend, who was also his 


ference to his ment ! 
physician andsurgeon. For if now the approach 
do * Nature" was open again, so were all the 


dangers of a mutual aggravation of oedipal con- 
flict (renewed by his father’s impending death) 
and of a nature-philosophic speculation which, 
in technique, and now also in subject-matter, 
could not avoid approaching what was to be 
recognized as the unconscious and its primary 
process: such overdetermination 1s the stuff 
these letters are made of. ho 

` The -grandeur of Freud's aspirations then 
appears it: a classification of the major neuroses 
and an outline of a theory bridging all of sexual- 
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ity and psychopathology, with the intervening 
concept of the principle of psychic constancy. 
In the meantime the letters convey a sense of two 
elemental truths which were soon to be more 
consciously perceived and to'be formulated in 
this very correspondence: (i) that basic psycho- 
logical insight cannot be approached without 
the involvement (and not gained without the 
análysis) of the observer's impulses and de- 
fences, and ii) thet such insights cannot be 
communicated without the ambivalent involve- 
ment of the cemmunicators. For the present, 
however, the elemeit of transference which had 
begun to blur the friendship to Fliess retained 
its intellectual counterpart in a theory which 
would blame primarily the fathers for the 
neurotic suifering of generations: a- theory 
which was to be fatefully adhered te, and 
abandoned only after ,another transference 
crisis. ^s 


IV : 

The spring of 1895 finds Freud préparing him- 
self for the greatest intellectual effort of his life, 
namely, a * Psychology for Neurologists". He 
now had found his ‘ tyrant’ (119): psychology. 
* I am plagued,’ he writes, * with two ambitions: 
to see how the theory of mental functioning 


takes shape if quantitative considerations, a sort I 


of economics of nerve-force, are introduced irito 
it; and secondly, to extract from psycho- 


pathology what may be of benefit io nërmal ' 


psychology. (119). There are continued moody 
references to fluctuating physical complaints 
which only at moments maintain what through- 
out the letters is hinted at as an optimum state 
of mild painful discomfort, in which he seems to 
work best. But the struggle against smoking is 
resolved: ‘I have started smoking again, be- 
cause I still missed it (after fourteen months’ 
abstinence), and because I must treat-that mind 
of mine decently, or the fellow will not work for 


me. Iam demanding a great deal of him. Most’ 


of the time the burden is superhuman.’ (121). 
With this return of ego-equjlibrium a great 
harvest comes to be garnered: in July he ‘ ex- 
haustively ' analysed the strategic Dream of his 
patient Irma and established wish-fulfilment as 
the core of dream life; in August he gained the 
understanding of pathological defence: ‘ the 
theory, he exclaims, ‘is kold and beautiful.’ 
After another inspiring * Congress °," the great 
* Project ’ is jotted down in the.autumn,-sent to 
Fliess in October—only to be prómptly re- 
canted in November: ‘ AIL I was tryipg to do 
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was to explain defence, but I found myself 
explaining something from the very heart of 
nature. I found myself wrestling with the 
problems of quality,’ sleep, memory—in short, 
the whole of psychology. Now I want tovhear 
„no more of it." (123). d 

This is the halfway mark of the correspon- 
dence, the time when Freud began ‘to evolve 
systematically what had originated coinciden- 
‘tally and eruptively. This midway point shows 
a man, in many ways maturely settled in com- 
munity, practice, and family (there are many 
delighted and untranslatably delightful refer- 
encés to the children),-yet daimonically obsessed 
with ttiz inner necessity to ‘reconcile the ideology 
of his past discipleship in physiology and his 
now unavoidably approaching mastership in 
psychology. His discipleship (as is not un- 
common for originators) had been rather pro- 
longed; certain latent "adolescent-homosexual 
trends universally connectéd with it were now 
finding a not untraditional expression in the 
friendship with Fliess. Now'the utopian part of 
the ideology needed to be spelled out ad absur- 
dum,:so that the revolutionary part òf it might 
become free and live. $ 

` Freud introduces the * Psychology for Neuro- 
logists” with a candid-statement of purpose: 
‘The intention of this project is to furnish us 
with a, psychology which shall be a natural 
science: its aim, that is, is to*represent psychical 
processes as quantitatively determined states of 
specifiable material particles and so to make 
them plain and void of ‘contradictions. The 
project involves two principal ideas : 
_ 1. Tat what distinguishes activity from rest 
‘is to be regarded as «quantity (Q) subject to the 
general laws of motion. ] 

2. That it is to be assumed tat the material 
particles in question are the rienrones.’ (355). 
í Freud proceeds to develop a model of organ- 
ization of these * particies ’, a sensitive machine 
for the management (throngh resistance, de- 
fence, discharge, and action) of varying qualities 
and qaantities of excitation, such as are arouse 
by external and intérnal stimuli.-'Physical co” ~ 
‘cents, suchas the principle of inertia and energy 
éharge and discharge, are combined with histo" 
logical éoncepts to create a neuronic golem, in 
whick all-those puzzling suhiective phenomen? 
“of*pleasure and pain, of consciousness thous?” 
and»ínemory, are mechanistically demonstrable 
And ‘explainable on the basis of an over- 
principle ef solipsistic -inner constancy- 
Freud puf it later: * Everything fell into place 
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Bc meshed, the thing really seemed to be a 

DERE T ma moment would run of it- 

Bear ). Since an exclusively physical- 

M done af: is often ascribed to Freud’s 

ees of thought, it is worth stressing 

wi ea x relations to mechanical.and econo- 

s igu Bons. Freud grew up in an era of 

ae T search for an inner equilibrium in a 

TRA TOP RS as if enlightened and rational 

Bron LUE: his faith in.the certainty thaf, 

SM M ape, but also the ‘mature ôf things ° 

ae ad somehow to maintain its own 

the E E of change and upheaval: in 

SIM ekme and + Bat. pps 

Eu. g u pr it hunger themselves 
Eis > enno led as ‘natural’ párts of a 
orrecting market. It is not generally 


reme 
| ee to-day that decades before Freud, “ 
omists spoké of men in 


a the aggregate 
2s Rroueond pus , machines (Edgeworth). 
Not as n nature” as,a psychological system was 
althou M fully included among these systems, 
ENS the human organism was- When 
so then, spoke of an inner economics of 
conce A ce, he meant a much closer analogy to 
i a s of economics than is later implied in 
Point uM refined. and specialized economic 
tion fr view; which, in fact, receives its defini- 
Raa a differential comparison with, theo 
De and topological viewpoints within 
po osie. or m d 
crypticalh Project (or what he refers to mock- 
5. is pis his dic) while sent -to Fliess in 
t is forbid PE to.the book as an'appendix. 
Ones in hi ing reading for all but a few. Ernest 
Pre-publicat; biography has humanely offered a 
reviewer = ion? summary, in English. This 
ing for ae only testify #nat it is highly reward- 
the help yee not one of the few to try, with 
ishing rea. one who is, to follow-Freud’s aston- 
the per: soning. He will thus participate in 
ectua] pras and courage.of the high jutel- 
"reatiye Ee attendirg the pursuit of 
ISposcs BE A Hn persistence which 
übandonin i reditional: assumptions .not “by 
bitter eng E hem, but by pursuing them to that 
Ecause mm radically new assumptions maya 
Taditiona] PE emerge from thie matrix 9i 
he adir: igurat‘ons of thought... É 
mae eas adually comes to feel that-wha' 
hat hg has (UHR to do, is in’ fact 
3Pparatus doe learned to assume the ‘psychic 
Tuctural-psych he will imperceptibly replace # 
View, and s ological for a neurologica? poin* 
uspect chat the former (and the 
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seventh chapter of The Interpretation of Dreams) 
would never have emerged without the latter. 
Secondly, he may come to feel (with Jones) that 
Freud's project has significent relations to 
cybernetic theories of communication (which 
may or may not speak for either). Thirdly, he 
will find, in the neuronic matrix of Freud's dis- 
course, surprising eruptions of configurations of 
thought which anticipate the préoccupations of 
ourday. .. UAE : x 

Freud is certainly 1.ot thé first to speak of an 
ego. What is surprising is to find in this mech- 
anistic discourse a reference to the ego as an 
‘organization’, “a group of neurones which 
retains a constant cathexis ° and thus * form part 
of the domain ofthe ego.’ (384). Here, a field 
concept clearly overtakes that of pathways of 
facilitation. 

A second quotation, in order to be appreci- 
ated, would have to Se seen emerging from the 
up to then completely mechanistic exposition: 
* Atearly stages the human organism is incapable 
of achieving this specific action [i.e toward a 
riddance of a given excitation]. It is brought 
about by extraneous help, when the attention of 
an experienced person has been drawn to the 
child's condition by a discharge taking place 
along the path of internal change (e.g. by the 
child's crying). This path of discharge thus 


acquires an extremely important secondary 
about an under- 


function—viz. of bringing 
standing ( Verstündigung) with other people: and 
the original helplessness of human beings is 
thus the primal source of all moral motives." 
(379). Note that Freud here does not speak of 
‘the’ mother, or the ‘ environment >, but of an 
y experienced person" (ein. erfahrenes Indivi- 
duum ’)‘who in the sentence immediately follow- 
ing becomes. 4 * hilfreiches " (literally ' help- 
rich °) vis-à-vis à * hilfloses " Č helpless ") indivi- 
duum. In one sentence, he seems to anticipate 

morality, based on the 


that hope cf à new rality | 
mutuality of function, which in our time may 
well (again, because it must) evolve with the 


‘support of psycho-analysic and ecological 
considerations. ^ : 


y 

Gae month after the dispatch of the project 
Freud wrote: £I no longer understand the state 
of mind in which I concocted (ausgebrütet) the 
psychology.” (134). He now calls it a ‘ kind of 
aberration? (Wahnwitz). In the meantime, how- 
that he has made fundamental 


aver, he feels ic 
heedway toward an understanding, of * the two 
neuroses ’, and of dreamlife. As if freed from 
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some consuming servitude, the doctor now comes 
into his own: * I am sure that both neuroses are 
radically curable now. . . - I have lived some 
forty years not quite in vain. (128). But now he 
must fill the * psychological gaps ’, must estab- 
lish a theory of neuroses. 2 
The elucidation of these gaps fills the letters 
for years to come: many small and dark head- 
wafers are secn to combine with those deter- 
mined streams which later entered. the literature 
in The Interpretation of "Dreams, The Psycho- 
pathology of Everyday Life, and the Three Essays 
on the Theory of Sexuality. Strangely, enough, 
the letters say little about technique; in 1896 the 
word psycho-analysis quietly joins the vocabu- 
lary. The over-all impressiou is that the tech- 
nique of enlightened passivity in the face of the 
patient’s ‘resistance’ was understood and 
accomplished by Freud only against a host of 
resistances in himself—resistances emanating 
from traditional masculinity as well as from 
cherished work-habits: for a man’s (and his 
time’s) ideal images of himself as a sexual being 
and as a worker are fatefully intermeshed. It 
was, then, not only a difficult subject, namely, 
the fact of a universally repressed and dis- 
sociated infantile sexuality, but a difficult and at 
times obnoxious method, which made it neces- 
sary for Freud to face his own ‘ feminine’ and 
infantile selves. By the same token, it seems 
that he defended himself against both inescap- 


able methods and facts again with a grandiose ' 


persistence in the physiological ways of looking 
for well differentiated tissues, pathways, and 
lesions. It seems to be part of a creative man's 
beginnings that he can change the scope and the 
trend of his thinking while compulsively main- 
taining the modes of logic and work-Jiscipline 
which have become part of his first identity as a 
worker. Shaw, when he gave up office work, 
wrote five pages a day for five years and pro- 
duced five novels: they were then unpublishable, 
but he became a writer. 
observer, went on ‘ slicing’ his material in end- 
less series of obviously overstated dichotomies: 
“I know three mechanisms: (1) conyersion of 
affect (conversion hysteria); (2) displacement 
of affect (obsessions) and (3) transformatión of 
affect (anxiety neurosis and melanchalia).’ (84). 
‘In hysteria it is a psychical excitation «vhich 
takes a wrong path in an exclusively somatic 
direction, whereas in anxiety neurosis it is ‘a 
physical tension which is unable to find a 
psychical cutlet and continues along a physical 
path. (94). ‘The neuroses of defence are 


Freud, as a clinical, 


a? 


pathological aberrations of normal psychical 
states of affect: of conflict (nysteria), of self 
reproach (in obsessional neurosis) of mortifica- 
tion (ia paranoia), end of grief (in acute hal- 
lucinatory amentia).’ (146). ‘In hysteria, it is 
memories, in obsessional neuroses perverse 
impulses, and in paranoia defensive fictions 
which penetrate to the surface in ać distorted 
form imposed by compromise. (196). * Dis- 
placement along associative lines: hysteria 

. on lines of (conceptual) similarity: obses- 
sional neurosis [misprinted as ‘ obsessional. 
Neurosis] . . . on causal lines: : paranoia.’ 
(20%). In all of these statements we see intuitive 


insiguts emerge: - Freud.used' these’ psycho- - 


pathological ‘sections’ for the gradual estab- 
lishment of a genetic dimension, just as he had 
done with the brain sections of different develop- 


mental levels when he investigated, the persis-- ` 


tence and the differentiation of early structures 
in the brains of kittens and:puppies, of embryos 
and infants. Only that the reconstruction of 
foetal origins now is applied.to individual (and 
soon to phylogenetic) ‘ pre-history °, while the 
search for traumatic, scenes teplaces that of 
lesions, and the tracing of memories that of 
neuronic pathways. But since he was now deal- 
ing with psychological material, i.e. material 
with itiescapable concomitants in the observers 
unconscious, not only the conflicts intrinsic to 
his work associations; but also the whole of his 
past life became inextricably intérrelated with 
his intuitive search. To take a look at the 
primary process, and to remain truthful, means 
to confront the Medusa: here a man is apt to 
clutch his accustomed .weapons. 

« As localization of the trauma in childhood 
became the dominari: pursuit, the seduction 
theory entered the crisis which ended in its 


liquidation. It was during íhis period that | 


Freud's father ailed and died, mourned by his 
sgn in memorable words, and yet leaving*him 
with some intensified conflict with the father- 
image. «An incredibly stubborn search for the 
.‘paterpal aetiology’ followed; a persisvent ah 
tempt io pin the truuma of seduetion in child- 
,hood ón a“ scene "of perverse seduction by the 
father. This again was a creative error W ic 

led to japsurdities of reconstruction and 10 
psychological 5lind spots which would persist 
for, quite some time. |, Yot'it eventually open? 
the way to the understanding of the infant's 2D. 
child's impulses and vulnerabilities, and to d 
first “ formylation of periods of heighten? 

impressionability and of relative latency. 
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ae enlivens his letters with diagrammatic 
Eu Pon in the German edition are re- 
co tw x his handwriting, while the English 
px them in print. One of these 
ed ig. 6, p. 164) does not seem to be 
E ed correctly. "Freud here» means to 
Piae at in Hysteiia * the scene ° toók place? 
f ebyreer. * age of four, in Obsessional Neurosis 
is M our and eight, and in Paranoia be- 
E Vi iem fourteen. However, he speaks of. 
aa pee of these scenes, followed by 
810 yee the stransitional periods’ of 
ede ee Fie Freud thus introdüces latency 
us been * im oi which (psychosexual lateacy) 
While pd ully laborated in psycho-an sis, 
Di" econd still awaits.clarification* in the 

h translation, such latencies are incor- 


re 
[y allocated to the periods 10-14 and 17-X. ^ 
ctly' transposed, the diagram would look 


as follows: > 
Ios ds ar I 
Upto4 Upto8 A Upto 14°B Upto X 
Hysteria | Scene | R | R| | 
Ol TERES 
bs. Neur, |e Scene | R R | . 
Paranoia p Fal 


| Scene R| 


o 
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R = Rëpression 


IN : : 
n ES letter R stands for:repression, as 1n the 
an edition (p. 175):the letter V stánds for 


erdrä ae ‘ 
Tdingung; (The snorkels ' emanating from ^ 


NUR i sud 
oe V’s may, at the very most, signify a 
ut ON Of repression into stages Ii and III; 
fixed.) Onset of repression in A and B is clearly 


W. à o ‘ 
bet pat finally évolves from this differentiation, 


e ; 
end of the event, dnd later periods of 
Space aren "and of * repression ’, ds a time- 
memory Mr ot the.psyche, in which different 
Still Brcribea 4: (various. species of * signs ^» are 
cre subject t to different neuronic systems, but 
©Pochs *of ie trariseriptions ? during successive 
Spigenetic m Tn this- gradual charting of the 
SrOtogenic aracter of human development, the 
earthed, Zones and the stages of libido are) 
IS S e " 
to se forward, however, remains shackled 
Ow 1294 js sseduction by the father ° which 
Cause of hee ‘as the*primal and exclu- 
e all Evil: * heredity is'seduction by 


father? 
withless i (180). Only -gradually does this 
Aguely perverse father-figure become, niort 


and m : 
ore correctly, * the pre-historic, 


Wee: : ; 
n the periods when ‘the event.” OCCUIS, 
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unforgettable other person [the * Other One" 
* der-Andere °] who is never equalled by cus 
later” (180). According to his way of work 
Freud had to make two detours before he could 
behold and accept the fact that that prehistoric 
Other with his absurd deeds was a primal 
phantasy image which merged with a mother 
image of earlier origin. One of these detours 
was into phylogenetic history: “Why, he asks, 
Were the confessions extracted from the * pos- 
sessed ? under torture in thë ecclesiastical courts 
of the middle ages so very similar,to his patients’ 
* reports? under psychological treatment? He 
delves deeply and thoroughly into this * parallel 
with witchcraft.’ (188). But he cannot penetrate 
this riddle withoet courting renewed emotional 
discomfort: ‘I am beginning to dream of an“ 
extremely primitive devil religion . . ^ (189)— 
obviously the underworld of arfal-sadistic rumina- 

tions. He insists that-these * intervening phanta- 

sies? arise from things heard but only under- 

stood /ater, still adding “all the material is of 

course genuine °. (196). His stubborn pursuit of 

this theory leads him to an almost dianetic 

absurdity: Hysterical phantasies go back to 

things heard from six to seven months onward! 

He goes so far as to speak of a patient’s luck in 

that the ‘ Almighty was kind enough to remove 

the father by death, before the child was eleven 

months old’. (211). But his own outraged sense 

of reality now forced upon him the insight that 

he himself was the captive of a phantasy. A 
dream suddenly showed him * my wish to pin 
down a father as the originator of neurosis °. 
(206). This wish, of course, could only be a 
neurotic one. He could not escape any longer 
his own analysis, and with it, an intensified 
transference to Fliess. It is in this context that 
he, again, becomes strangely submissive and 
dependent. ' You are flourishing, while I open 
all the doors of my sénses and take nothing in 
_.. I am agape (erwartungsvoll blüde) as never 
before for what you have to say . . . I am 
empty and ask your indulgence (Gnade).’ (210). 
But he recognizes the transference: ' Something 
from the deepest depths of my own neurosis has 
ranged itself against my taking a further step in 
understanding of the neuroses, and you have 


sonzehow.been. involved." (212). 

Along last, in the historic and heroic letters 
of the autumn of 1897 the seduction theory is 
abandoned, the father-image is recognized as 
pait. of the Oedipus complex (which in turn is 
recognize/i as a dominant theme in world 


literature), and Freud's self-analysis breaks 
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through to the first * pre-historic Other ' of them 
all: the mother, or rather the mother-image, as 
shared by his natural mother and by his old 
Kinderfrau, whe was both evil (she was a thief) 
and holy: she took him to his home town's 
churches, ‘ told me a great deal about God and 
hell, and gave me a high opinion of my own 
capacities.’ (219). After prolonged work Freud 
recognized his’ own resistance to his, own self- 
analysis, and completed the personal grouná- 
work on which ,to-Gay’s training analysis rests: 
*Self-analysis is really impossible, otherwise 
there would ‘be po illness . . . I can only 
analyse myself with objectively acquired know- 
ledge (as if I were a stranger).’ (234). 

It was here that Freud apparently began to 
realize fully, the oxtent to which he had made 
Fliess * the Other’, while he could make him- 
self‘ the Stranger? only up toa point. Hé seems 
to have exploited the autlioritarian conflict with 
his father beyond all reason not only because of 
the universal taboo against filial death wishes, 
but also because of the inaccessibility, at the 
time, of an element of mother fixation in all 
transference, even in that to the man Fliess—a 
mother transference which had first appeared in 
the querulous complaint over the forbidden 
warmth between the lips. He now acknowledges 
that infantile trust, that gratitude toward the 
“experienced person’, which had made .its 
surprise entrance in the middle of his $i: ‘If 


I succeed in resolving my hysteria, I shall, have: 


to thank the memory of the old woman who 
provided me at such an early age [meaning when 
his mother gave birth to the first siblings] with 
the means for living and surviving. (219). His 
personal recovery included a manly acceptance 
of error: ‘I am proud that after penetrating so 
far I am still capable of such criticism. Can 
these doubts be only an episode on the way to 
further knowledge?’ (217). He now dares to 
utilize what before would have seemed a femi- 
nine mode of work: * I have to wait until things 
move inside me and I experience them’ (236) 
[here his German is lyrical, Rilke-like: * bis es 
sich in mir rührt, und ich davon erfahre 7j. 
Finally, he found his insights * beautifül ? in the 
simple manner of all craftsmen. ° De 
The road is now open for.an insight on 
Freud's part into the whole tour de force-3f his 
clinical research: Instead of his first ‘crude 
answer, at the time when I was stilk trying. to 
take the citadel by storm’ he now speaks 
of auto- and heteroerotic stages, pf object- 
relationship, and of regression. Also-he takes 
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a fresh look at his own relationship to his 
patients, finding that days of * drawing conclu- 
sions cause him to be ‘ far away from things’, 
while full receptivity,to patients dulls his interest 
for ideas. Foreseeing that some dey soon he 
will apply-himself to ‘ patients’ feelings as well 

as theirideas ', he summarizes: ‘I have let my- 
self be lured a long way from reality? . . . All 
this work has done a lot of good to my own 
„mental life. I am obviously much more nozmal 
than I was four or five years ago.’ (280). 

Thus anothar basic insight arose from creative 
misconception and. persistence, namely, that at 
any; given time, the sycho-analyst's ability to 
conex¢t cures and-to gain fresh insight coincides 
with (as it is apt to be limited by) his consistent 
efforts at curing in himself whatever«conflicts 
advancing life and deepening insight itself will - 
awaken and reawaken. , ` 3 

"4 
à AIL 

The letters describe a number of depressive 
and anxious states Which Freud, never one to 
spare himself, refers to as neurotic and as *my 
phobia’. During these year’ he apparently 
traversed certain mental states which only à 
better knowledge of the ego in advancing years 
and in creative periods will help to diagnose. 
Some exaggerated sense of the passing of time, 
of premature aging, and of the possibility of an 
early déath is promirent throughout. The first 
ofthe letters to Fliess was written by what to-day 
we would consider a rather young man (31), the 
last one by a mau certainly not old (46); yet it 
is well to remember that expectation or life was 
much shorter in those,days. Freud had not left 
„his parents’ household for good until he was 
twenty-seven, and had established his own only 
at thirty: he had taken his:time with coming 
into his own. Now a monumental lifework | 
began to arise before him, and'yet in the letters 
he depicts himself more than once as being 0? 
the verge of giving up. We thus see both a post- 
adolesceat search for a work-ideology,, and th? 
despair, of; early aging: ccowd into a decade 
which was busy enough with its own middle" 

„aged problems ‘ of fresh possessions in children? 
end knowledge? (268)—his wish for Fliess® 
fortieth bjrthday. "In this-correspondence, the? 
we Witness a.high condensation of acute ” É 
-problems and -workprotlems, while the writ? 
penetrates into his own past by way of letting t 2 
past make contact with the acute present. T ic 
life-cycle, its normațive“ crises and its plas! 
pathology..takes on a new meaning. 


= 
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E is, for example, Freud's ‘railroad 
S Me often but never described. 
E rces k was, Freud traces it to infantile 
i un NAI loss oby migration of a 
bined lite 1% cape ae clue which had com- 
co M E e Moravian countryside, relative 
ccna p and ‘of course, mother and ° 
NM een e et the Kinderfrau's mediation 
idol Eren s Jewish milieu and the devoutly 
nas Nene had made a deep impres- + 
dcr ABS again from thé fact that Freud 
Eo. eginninigs of his phobia at age three, 
the Petoadatation with his mother, he had in 
jets: « Dich mm of Breslau seen the first'zas 
Hell’. (237), reminded me of souls hurpisg in 
remembers i It was on this same trip that he 
— nn aving seen his mother * in nudam * 
considerin nas impractical assumption 
cant for T Victorian travel, but highly signifi- 
unveilin ee implications of the theme of 
yes B ature. Later, a patient taught him 
> patients consistently, taught him things 


about E: 
out himself) that * My phobia, if yov please, 


as 


arisi à poverty, or rather a hunger phobia, 


up ae Out of-my infantile gluttony and called 
ud the circumstance that my wife had no 

Word. (of which:I am proud).’ (306). In other 
> the fear of impoyerishment by abandon- 


ent 2 B ; : D 
Was intensified during that life-ctisis of ° 


Pro : 
prea displacement in which this corre- 
after ati originates: the time when Freud, 
employe, ae ` procrastination, became self- 
Quently V qm the head of a household. Subse- 
fer, on d etters persistently and ambiguously 
St to a « € one hand, to an infantile paradise 
Vish-worla prehistoric * period, and to an early 
ents and a of which come deferred fulfil-. 
a EA ith them, the ónly happiness known; 
i. DRUMS the other hand, the econeme 
Cites is 1ife-circumstances; the influence 
Gre; id me of medical specialists of that first 
Plenty > pn In that * Paradox of poverty in 
a Europe rh accompanied iüdnstrial expansion 
han hens which hit some countries more 
More than B and Vienna, Austria significantly 
uring ae Germany. : 0 
oad pho a. years of the letters Fieud's rail-a 
iy death jx intensified by acute fears of au 
S er seems tee here that his status 25 a 
th, ^5 ‘ coming E DRE e ad factor. That 
CO COE online eae ablyreefore 
are Ding MUR mde. perish miserably Eefore 
ho, Carly reflect Eb Wa TY thoughts 
y ed in the letters: He cannot see 


€ can 
complete what he feels to be growing 


Pressy, 


“spondence a strangely 


-ticke*, and kicked out 
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mu ind every single step takes so much 
z time, and error’ (269) (a scientist's 
counterpart to the Churchillian formulaj. Con- 
nected with this are, at first, referenceg to dangers 
to the heart, that inner metronome and measure 
of endurance. The themes of time-pressure, 
heart-acceleration and the aspiration at * getting 
there first ’ combine in the remark; ^ I picked up 
a recent book by Janet . .*. with®beating heart, 
and laid it down again with my pulse returned to 
normal. He has no suspicion of the clue.’ 
(247). > T^ 

This urgent theme of time; first overlaps with 
and then is gradua?ly replaced by a geographic 
restlessness: would time permit becoming a 
general practitioncr, maybein Berlin, in England, 
in America? And toward thé end of the corre- 
intense, a * deeply neuro- 
tic? (236) urge to see Rome. At first, the 
dominant^wish is to arrange for a ‘ congress 
there; then a persistent * we are not in Rome 
yet? (280) or * I shall no more get to Rome this 
Easter than you will’ (328); and a personal— 
* On the whole I am further away from Rome 
than at any time since we met, and the freshness 
of youth is notably declining. The journey is 
long, the stations at which one can be thrown 
out are very numerous, and it is still a matter of 
« if I can last out "^ (310). The last sentence is 
one of numerous references to a Jewish story, 
according to which a man, travelling without a 
with increasing vigour at 
is finally asked for his 


a number of stations, 0 
‘if my 


destination. ' Karlsbad, he answers. 
constitution permits." 
Only when The Interp' ! : 
published, and the friendship. with*Fliess comes 
to an end, does Freud plan more firmly to spend 
Easter in Rom*. * Not that there is any justifica- 


tion for it, I have achieved nothing yet [es ist 
e external circum- 


nichts erreicht] and in any case nal ci 
stances will probably make it impossible. (327). 
Rome was Hannibal's never-consummated con- 


quest, as Israel was Moses’ never-visited vision; 


this double theme clearly enierges as the core of 
Freud’s identification in the matter of Rome. 
e Eternal City seems to mean 


Beyond this, th 
many things, all of which are superbly con- 
densed in.the phrase: < Next Easter in Rome t 


(317) Here is the educated German's Sehnsucht 
for. the classical world; the homeless Jew's 
longing as expressed at Passover in the words 
* Next year in Jerusalem *; and.most probably 
also the small child's wish (now repudiated by 
the rational man) to experience again the wonder 


retation of Dreams is 
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(once imparted by the Kinderfrau) of the 
holiday of resurrection. > 

Only at the very end of the correspondence 
does the writer’s perspective of time ard place 
fit what we now know to have been the future of 
the originator of psycho-analysis: ‘I have 
readers . . .5 
followers.’ (394). The last letter of last century 
admits ‘ We «re terribly far ahead of our time °. 
(306). K 12 . 

When Freud, then, speaks of a ‘railroad 
phobia’ he qbviousty referred to an anxious 
state which did not keep him from travelling. 
Similarly, when he writes about his being 
* arbeitsunfahig ', i.e. unable to work, he was 
referring to that intellectual attivity which really 
was abovesand beyond the call of duty of a 
practising neurologist: thinking. He was never 
unable to take care of his practice, when there 
were patients; but he never felt that anything 
had been accomplished without some advance 
in creative thought. T 

In addition to this * phobia’, thé letters refer 
to numerous physical complaints, among which 
migraine-like headaches seem prominent, and 
this with an interesting tendency, to welcome a 
certain amount of physical discomfort as neces- 
sary for intellectual work, while complaining 


only when the powers of concentration were’ 


drowned out by the pain. There are also dis- 
persed over the years, most thought-provoking 
references to areas of mental functions which’ 
did not keep pace with his superior equipment: 
Freud refers to ‘a very poor feeling for space’ 
associated with what he calls his *two left 
hands’ in childhood (243); ‘my stunted 
acoustic sensibility ° (263); and a lack of ‘ the 
slightest mathematical ability’ and of * memory 
for numbers and for measuremerts.’ (336). 


VII " 


In 1898 all other pursuits are dropped in 
favour of “ the dream book’ (245)—even the 
self-analysis. As Yar as can be seen, no pre- 
liminary drafts are sent to Fliess: in fact, drafts 
solely meant for Fliess’s attention do not 
accompany the second half of the letters. Fliess 
receives chapters, as they become «ready; for 
criticism and prompt return. The letters‘them- 
selves now move more freely from travel-vistas 
to case-episodes and literary discussions. it ‘is 
as if the complete and systematic break-through 
to the rich ‘mines of symbolism ané! of inner 
dynamics had set Freud free to goin many 


the time is not yet ripe for ` 


; &,Hannibál, a- Semitic would-be conqueror 
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directions at once; grddually (but not before 
undergoing one more significant crisis) he also 
comes to the conclusion that he must go it alone. 
He is now a psycho'ogist: * Beyond a feeling of 
conviction [concerning the organic basis of 
mental life] I have nothing, either theoretical or 
therapeutic, to work on, and so I must behave as 
if I were confronted by psychological factors 
only.’ (264). The letters now move freely into 
metapsychology, *a term he chooses because 
his psychology ‘leads ‘behind consciousness * 
(246); into "psychomythology ° (237) including 
the psychology of religion and nationalism; 
inf * clinical. psychology ’, the connection of 
psychapathology with * conflict and life * (274); 
and into the psycho-analysis of literature (256). 
The case episodes become, as it were, more 
three-dimensional, and it occurs to, him how 
much like ‘a clever werk of fiction’ a case - 
history reelly is. At this time, then, Freud’s 
ability to discern with creative pleasure the forms 
of life around him, as well as his awareness of a 
wish to say truer things mote perfectly, develop 
to their full stature. When, finally, the dream” 
book nears completion, ‘ the finzst--and prob- 
ably the only lasting—discovery that I have 
made’ (281), he significantly describes it to his 
friend as a bit of perambulation: ‘The whole 
thing is planned on the model of an imaginazy 
walk. First comes the darkewood of the authori- 
ties (who cannot see ‘he trees), where there is nO 
clear view and it is very easy to go astray. The? 
there is a cavernous defile through which I lead 
my readérs—my’ specimens with its peculiarities: 
its, details, its indiscretions, and its bad jokes— 
and then, all at oncez the high ground and the 
« prospect, and the cuestion: “ Which way do 
you want‘to go?” * (290). : 

On 4 November, 1899, Fteu'i announces thé 
publication of ‘ the book’, adding immediately 
that only after publication had he become awat? 
ef a slip: ,* Harnibal's' father’s name” W2* 
Hamilcar, not- Hasdrubal) (302): In The 
Interpretation of Dreams, then, when alluding 59 
the iixpression during his Boyhood that b 
father would not have been a worthy ancestor of 


.Rome, he “hag givén to Hannibal’s father t 
name of Hannibal's brother. . " 
The grumbling of discord ir; the Fliess lette 


r dex ee a 
“becomes faintly noticeaólé early, but. reaches y 
0 


gradüal crescendo only as The Interpretation 
‘Dreams progresses! True, Freud continues 


“write of himself as à ‘flickering light’ an 


Fliess as & * steady flame’ (272), and envies 
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p ung ‘with light? not darkness, with the 
pares kin TY unconscious °. (295). He com- 
Something A pus Nansen "who: discovers 
Pia ce Ree 
^O ER Ms as he expected.’ But when he adds 
preserve y, the secure harmony of your nature 
BSriplime you from that? (260), a slur in the 
RR p is unmistakable, for it implies that 
makin olympian harmony prevents him from 
them "epe errors—and from recognizing 
cumbin i indeed, Fliess was “gradually suc- 
TOT o Nature-phiiosophy aiid a kind of 
concepti e inathematics} he attributed not only 
date of dey a, the sex of,infants, but also. he 
this list n to laws»of periddicity. .Wkin to 
Cures SE ded nervous: breakdowns and lheir 
ason ithely overrode exactly that advance 
5 End technique, which Freud had so 
Bodo ang painfully conquered. 
reak-y xically, when ‘it comes to the final 
Freud's’ i5 have Ftiess’s description, and not 
attempts ; reud’s letters gontain determined 
but T ata confrontation of issues and feelings, 
down aad indicate that he must haye worn 
Dretatig less at least with the gratuitous inter- 
slips m of the ambivalence revealed in his own 
astonishi dreams: * Absurdity in dreams! It is 
i055 OE how often you appear in them. In 
Survived ixit dream I find I am delighted to have 
te a (299) Aftér all Fliess had not 
ent at i an analytic prótess, and his amuse- 
at best Mi tricks of*Freud's uncónscious could 
Teud's SUA been sour-sweet. As‘a result of 
all its trates description of his self-analysis with 
t soc d pathology Fliess accuses him.of 
is een ing’ (334) his own confliets into 
assumption} and Freud indicates that with this- 
tance yO Fliess tries tó cover his own resis- 
left-hang ae dyes not believe Fliess’s theory of 
ay be ihe and Fliess indicates that Freud 
cusses most anded ‘himself—which Freud. dis- 
had, in fa d. circumspectly, admitting that he 
fio use eects two left bands' (243). There is 
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Pretati Y that here for the first ‘time intel) [Da 5 


1ons c n 
,Onsci Oncerning the corréspondent's un 


lou E x 
" brun ations’ enter the arguvrentation 
ar derstanding of On Freud's párt, the partial 
the us foun his own,irrational motiyetiens 
ne, Tagic in h € contributed to a new seus? °; 
oe escaped) Croan; affairs (fate understocd ye 
med a Stas Fliess-seems ‘to have main- 
ain conyentional indignation, fol- 
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lowed years.later by a clearly paranoid public 
defence of his priorities. 

With ordinary men this is Where the unSavoury 
matter avould come to a gradual, forever un- 
comfortable rest. Freud’s nature, and the 

d nature of this friendship, led to the expression 
and documentation of one more significant 
crisis. Utterly disappointed over.the fact that 
The ~ Interpretation of Dreams was met with 

complete silence by colleagues and public (* not 
a leaf has stirred °’) Freud seems temporarily to 
have despaired of his medical way of life: and 
‘When I-am not... master of myself. . . 
every single one of*my patients is a tormenting 
spirit to me’. (312). In March of 1900, again 
with the approach Of Easter time, another deeply 
moving letter goes out to Fliéss: ‘a must not 
smoke heavy cigars, alcohol does not mean any- 
thing to me, I have finished with begetting chil- 
dren, and Î am cut off from contact with people °- 
(312). Fliess offers a congress at Easter time, 
but this time Freud refuses. “It is more probable 
that I shall avoid you. . . - I conquered my 
depression with the aid of a special intellectual 
diet, and now . . - it is slowly healing. In 
your company . - - your fine and positive bio- 
logical discoveries would rouse my innermost 
(impersonal) envy. - + - Į should unburden my 

' woes to you and come back dissatisfied . . . nO 
onè can help me in what depresses me, itis my 
cross, which I must bear. .. « (314). 

Ths particular nature of this cross, namely, 
the necessity to recognize major laws of psycho- 

logy in and through his own conflicts, again 

becomes clear one month later. For he sud- 
denly reports that he has recognized his patients 

universal tendency to prolong. the treatment and 
the dependence on the analyst as * an inherent 
feature and.» - connected with the transfer- 
ence . . . such prolongation is a compromise 
between illness and health which patients them- 
selves desire, and. - - the physician must there- 
fore not lend himself to it." (317). Itis clear that 
he has now recognized the “secondary gain 1n 

] well; that/ne has now become 

5» who will determine his own 

and that he 

a further indulgence 


into the transference s al he will 
sorely? miss him as * mein einziges Publicum 
e `] (342). With this he sacri- 


[i my one audience t f ; 
fices the üeepest kind of friendships for there 
can be no substitute for the close contact with a 


friend which a particular—almost feminine— 
"side of me calls for ^. (318). 
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Freud now had to become his owr father, and, 

as it were, the father of a people of his own. No 
other conclusion would, I think, do justice to 
the turn which this last crisis takes in the-letters. 
It is as if Freud now had to take upon himself a 
depressively resigned orientation not uncommon 
for much older Jews who feel that they have 
wanted (and conquered) too much of a world 
that would never be theirs to keep. In some 
kind of filia! integrity crisis, they have to take 
the curse of their people upon themselves. 
Calling himself a ^shabby old Jew’ (319) 
[ Israelit ’ is the ociginal word, with a stronger 
connotation of geographic displacement] he 
speaks with the words of a latter-day Moses: 
“jt will be a fitting punishment for me that none 
of the unexplored regions of the mind in which 
I have been the first mortal to set foot will ever 
bear my name or submit to my laws." (318). 

In July of 1900, one ‘more congress takes 
place. Fliess reports that Freud now expressed 
a shockingly violent opposition to Fliess’s con- 
tention that periodicity, rather than psycho- 
analysis, brought about sudden deteriorations 
or improvements in the patients. Fliess inter- 
preted it all as an outcome of that envy which he 
had noticed at some earlier time in Vienna, and 
which he had, at the time, reported to his wife 


and to ‘Frau Hofkapellmeister Schalk, neé ' 


Hopfen, who will gladly confirm it ’. (324). * 
In September, 1901, Freud visits Rome. His 


tender and sober description of this much” 


delayed wish-fulfilment is the second to the last 
long letter in the (published) correspondence. 
The last is the report on the steps which Freud 
subsequently took to assure himself that clinical 
professorship which was to put the practice of 
his speciality on a sound social and economic 
basis. ‘ Others are just as clever, without having 
to go [the German says ‘to come’] to Rome 
first.’ (344). The last letters, now again letters 
of one doctor to another, do not réach into that 
time of Freud’s life when the inner empire of 
psycho-analysis itself replaced the Romes (' die: 
römischen Träume 5) of his early aspirations. 


VIII 

In the course, of this review I have, found it 
necessary to correct the translétion»of a few 
strategic utterances. I should make it Clear 
that the translation, on the whole, is readahle 
and accurete. It establishes, in these many- 
layered communications, a safe level of dis- 
course, and sticks to it; to be moré accufate 
would have meant to be less readable. "Yet, the 


& 
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lovers of Freud’s German style which becomes 
more freely Viennese in some of the letters will 
mourn the loss of many an astonishing turn of 
phrasé. Of English-speaking psychologists only 
William James could have matched’ the manly 
abundancé and tender strength of expression, 
the courage of precision, the play of literary 
allusions, colloquialisms, and neologisms, which 
make up Freud’s German (for which, after all, 


“ he receiyed the Goethe prize); but James would 


have made James of it all. Goetheisms such as 
* Dümmergedanken, Schleierzweifel’ ( cloudy 
thoughts and veiled doubts’) (211) are not - 
tra^slatable. Viennese, native and elective, will ^ 
admit* that such’ phrases as ‘eine’ zwanzig 
Individuen starke Kinderjause’, are not con- 
ducive to translation. They will smile resign- 
edly when ‘ eine grantige Periode ' becomes * a 
fit of gloom’ (213). As itis, this pleasantly even’ 
translation; for the most part, is like a good 
reproduction in black and white of a many- 
coloured print. i 

In some parts, however, niore essential tones 
and shades are missed. In the very first letter 
Freud speaks of the fact that a patient has left 
him with *einiger Pein, des Entschliessens à 
[some torment of decision ']? the translation 
‘I cannot make up my. mind about her’ (51) 
hardly renders the personal urgency which, frora 
then on, “will pervade -ma*ters of differential 
diagnosis. In one of ‘the lart letters, he dramati- 
cally appeals to the fading friend: ‘Jetzt sieh 
einmal an’ Now look here °]. The translation 
says: * You see what happens’ (272). .The very 
salntations of the letters which in German climb 
from “he equivalent; of ‘honoured’ an 
“esteemed ’ to thoss, of ‘dearest’, in English 
range from a formal "'dear ^ te a more formal 
‘my dear’. And not even a mirginal Viennese 
would coficlude his letter. to an intimate friend 
with * heartiest ’ greetings. The German ‘equiva 
lent’ of “heartiest” would be ‘ herzhaft’, while 
Freud’s * herzlicast? -is*an affectionate * warm: 
estan s P ' 
The teviëwer found himself checking a CO?” 
giderable number of phrases which, so he felt 
(Freud could not have uttered. For example, e 
could -not havé said that * Girls are norma ^ 
healthy? (69); and indeed he wrote ' das 
Madchen -ist normalerweise frisch’, meaning 
ghe ezters marriage urtoüched by neurasthen!® 
He could not have said'* Happy is he who do? 
rot outlive his réputation ’ (P1); and indeed, e 
Says that such á deceased one is * beneidenswe" A 
~‘enviahie’. He could not have said to Flies 
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that he always found comfort ‘in relying on 
your judgement? (288); and indeed, he found 
Such comfort in the ‘ Zuversicht Deiner Aus- 
Serungen *, meaning in the $ self-assurance of 
your judgernents". Freud could not have said: 
Ican hardly tell you how many things I (a new 
Midas) turn into—filth ' (240). He said instead, 
SA many things . . . turn to filth before my 
E was sich mir. in Dreck auflóst!?).: It 
ES seem inconceivable that Freud could say, 
NS I am not afraid I can take on all the 
m in hell’ (183). And indeed, this bit of 
eee does injusticé to the man and to his 
af aub nM he wrate * When I happen to be fee 
Bea .C Wenn "ich. gerade keine, Angst 
EH Tf, on the whole, my criticisms of the 
indicat lon seem quibbling, they are meant to 
Eon ein how many different ways a transla- 
anna fail to fathom all the nuances of Freud's 
to sing personal styls, and that he who wishes 
AE in order to "make a point, had better 
3 consult the German. This does not apply 
ae i Strachey's both accurate and felicitous 
orig» On. of the difficule theoretical parts, the 
È ginal style-of which is, of course, more 
Personally precise. 
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To summarize a summary, the letters and 
drafts contained in.this volume show the, reflec- 
tion in a correspondence of the fabric that 
creative thought is made of. We see mirrored 
in a correspondence-personality the inner rela- 


, tionship of a man's thoughts to the main currents 
of his time, and that of 2 man’s gifts to his inner 


motivations. This correspondence does much 
to. dispel that nebulous uncertainty which sur- 
rounded the origin of psychovanalysis and easily 
led to the impression that our science had 
issued from Freud’s head as did*Athene from 
Zeus’. Since from such ail imag» we have 
derived some reflected oranipotence, this book 
is somewhat of a, trauma, albeit beneficial if 
slowly absorbed. To neutralize its immediate 
impact we may feel tempted to highlight the 
neurotic in it or the creative, the infantile or the 
great, the, emotional -or the intellectual, the 
medical or the psychological. To this Freud, if 
he cared, could say with (Prof. Cornford’s) 
Pythagorss: © What is your warrant for valuing 
one part of my experience and rejecting the 
rest? . . . If I had done so, you would never 


have heard my name.’ 


METAPSYCHOLOGICAL AND CLINICAL ASPECTS.: OF. 
REGRESSION WITHIN THE PSYCHO-ANALYTIJCAL SET-UP* 


M 
c d 

SYNOPSIS 
Attention is drawn to the subject of regression 
as it occurs in the psycho-analytic setting. Case 
reports of successful psychological treatments of 
adults and children show that techniques that 
allow of regression are increasingly being used. 
It is the psycho-analyst, familiar with the tech- 
nique required in treatment of psycho-ncurosis, 
who can best understand regression and the 
theoretical implication of the patient's expecta- 
tions that belong to the need to regress. 

Regression can be of any degree, Joczlized and 
momentary, or total and involving a patient’s 
whole life over a phase. The less severe regres- 
sions provide fruitful material for research. 

Emerging from such study comes a fresh 
understanding of the ‘true self’ and ‘false 
self’, and of the ‘ observing ego’, and of the 
ego-organization which enables regression to 
be a healing mechanism, one that remdins 
potential unless there be provided a new and 
reliable environmental adaptation which canbe 
used by the patient in correction of the original 
adaptive failure. 

Here the therapeutic work in analysis links 
up with that done by child care, by friendship, 
by enjoyment of poetry, and cultural pursuits 
generally. But psycho-analysis can allow and 
use the hate and anger belonging to the original 
failure, important effects which are liable to 
destroy the value of therapeusis brought about 
by non-analytic methods. 

On recovery from regression the patient, with 
the self now more,fully surrendered to the egó, 
needs ordinary analysis as designed for the 
management of the depressive position and of 
the Oedipus complex in interpersonal relation- 
ships. For ths reason, if for no other, the 
student should acquire proficieny' ip the 
analysis of the carefully-cbosen non-psychotic 
before proceeding to the study of regress;on. 
Prelim/'naiy work can be done, however, 
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by a study 


of the setting in classical psycho- 
analysis. : 


Ln AIM * 


& o. ae 
Its my aim in writing this paper to bring 
forward for discussion the matter of regression 
as it appears in the course of psycho-analysis. 
The study of the place of regression in analytic. | 
work is one of the tasks*Freud left us to carry 
out, and I think it is a‘subject for which this 
Society i» ready. I am trying to put something 
into words, something which belongs to psycho- 
analysis to-day, and I base this idea.on the fact 
that material relevant to the subject occurs 
frequently in papers read befoit the Society. 
Usually attention is not.specifically drawn tO 
this aspect of our work, or else it is referred to 
casually under the guisc of the intuitive or * art 
aspect of psycho-analytic practice. 1 
The subject of regressiort'is one that has been 
forced on my attention by &értain cases during 
the past dozen years of my clinical work. It iS) 
of course, too vast for full presentation here an 
now. I shall choose therefore thore aspects 
that seem to me to introduce the discussion i? 
a fruitul way. g 
"m. t 2 3 
PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 
Analysis is'not only a technical exercise. It 5 
something that we become able to do when W? 
have reached a Stage-in acquiring a basic tech” 
niqve. What we become able.to do enables Y$ 
to co-operate with the patient in following t” 
process, that which in each patient has its OW 
"pace and which follows its own course; all the 


/ irxportant, features of this process derive from 


the patient an not from ourselves as analysts. 
Let us'therefore clearly keep before our mim” 
the difference“between technique and the catty, 
‘ing through of a treatment. It is possible I" 

carry through a treatment with limited t€ 
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te and it is possible with highly developed 
pone to fail to carry through a treatment. 
end also bear in mind that by the legitimate 
am as careful choice of case we máy and 
eae e. avoid meeting aspects of human 
cp gem. must take us beyond our technical 


CLASSIFICATION 


Noc of case implies classification. For my 
coer poso 1 group cases according to the 
IGRE Equipment they require of the analyst. 
ist irc into the followiag three categories. 
Whole gen are those patients who operate? as 
realm. Pons and whose difficulties areén the 
nique US Ribas relationships. The 'tech- 
RANS e treatment of these patients belongs 
of Mo ois as it developed in the hands 
hen t the beginning of the century. 

whom tl secondly there. come the patients. in 
Sing wholeness of the personality only just 
granted > be something that can be taken for 
has T 3 in fact one can say that analysis 
and int do’ with the first events that belong to 
5n haue immediately follow not only 
oea ament of wholeness but aiso the 
ing AL together of love and hate and the dawn- 
ioca BRILCR of dependence. This is the 
come fo a the stage of concern, Or of what has 
Sic e known as,the “ depressive position ". 
SMS Enis require the analysis of ‘mood. 
that San ca for this, work is not different from 
nevertheless by patients in the first category; 
arise SS some new management problems 
Clinical En account of the increased range .of 
Point Material tackled. , Important from our 


th 
le analyst asa 


iter dynamic factor. ee 
Whose cane d grouping I plate all those patients 
tional 4 Ses must deal with the early stages of 
establish evelopment before:and up to the 
before t ment of thé personality as am entity, 
MU achievement of,space-time unit status. 
founded ual structure is not yet securely 
m regazd to this third grouping, the 
à T surely on management, and some- 
Ani periods with these patients 
anagement L ic work has to be in abeyance, 

© recapit eing the whole thing. 
can say thet ulate jin terms of environment, one 
Wit Datie; in the first grouping we are dealing 
nts who develop difficuities if- the 
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infantile stages. In the second category, the 
analysis of the depressive position, we are deal- 
ing with the mother-child relationship especially 
around, the time that weaning becomes a mean- 
ingful term. The mother holds a situation in 
time. In the third’category there comes primitive 
emotional development, that which needs the 
mother actually holding the infant“ 


CASE 9, o 

Into the last of these three categories falls one of 
my patients who has perhaps taughtyme most about 
regression. On another occasion I may be able to 
give a full account of this treatment, but at present 
I must do little more than point out that I have had 
the experience of sllowing a regression absolutely 
full sway, and of watching the result. , 

Briefly, I have had a patient (a woman now fifty) 
who had had an ordinary good analysis before 
coming to me but who obviously still needed help. 
This case had originally presented itself as one in the 
first category of my classification, but although the 
diagnosis,of psychosis would never have been made 
by a psychiatrist, an analytical diagnosis needed to 
be made that took into account a very early develop- 
ment of a false self. The false self had played 
into the analysis of hysteria. For treatment to be 
effectual, there had to be a regression in search of 
the true self. Fortunately in this case I was able to 
manage the whole regression myself, that is to say, 
titution. I decided at the 
start, six and a half years ago, that the regression 
must be allowed its head, and no attempt, except 
once near the beginning, was made to interfere with 
the regressive process which followed its own course. 
(The one occasion was an interpretation I made, 
arising out of the material, of oral erotism and 
sadism in the transference. This was correct but 
about six years too early and out of place because 
of the regression of the patient that I did not yet 
fully believe in. For my own sake ] had to test the 
effect of one ordinary interpretation. When the time 
came for the interpretation it had become unneces- 
sary). It was a matter of about three or four years 
before the depth of the regression Was reached, 
following which there started up a progress in emo- 
tional development. There has been no new 
regression. There has been ai absence of chaos, 
though chaos has always threatened. — t 

1 have tlierefore had a unique experience even for 
an anc yst. I cannot help being different from what I 

tarted. Noa-analysts would 


was before this analysis S ists 
not krow the tremendous amount that this kind of 


experience of ome patient can teach, but amongst 
expectit to be fully understood that this 
that I have had has tested psycho- 


one experience 
al way, and has taught me a great 


analysis in a speci 


deal. 


The treatment and management of this case has 
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called on everything that I possess as a human being 
as a psycho-analyst, and as a pediatrician. I have 
had to rhake personat growth in the course of this 
treatment which .was painful and which I would 
gladly have'avoided. In particular I have had to 
learn to examine my own technique whenever diffi- 
culties arose, and it has alway$ turned out in the 
dozen or so resistance phases that the cause was in a 
counter-transfelence phenomenon which necessi- 
tatéd further self-analysis in the analyst: It is not 
my aim in thís paper'to give a description of this 
case, since one must choose whether to be clinical 
or theoretical in,one's approach, and I have chosen 
to be theoretical. Nevertheless I have this case all 
the time in mind. € 

The main thing is that in this case, as in many 
others that have led up to it in my practice, I have 
needed to re-examine my technique, even that 
adapted to the more usual case. Before I explain 
what I mean I must explain my use of the word 
regression. b "- 

t 


DEFINITION OF REGRESSION 


For me, the word regression simply means the 
reverse of progress. This progress itself is the 
evolution of the individual, psyche-soma, per- 
sonality and mind with (eventually) character 
formation and socialization. Progress starts 
from a date certainly prior to birth. There is a 
biological drive behind progress. It is one of 


the tenets of psycho-analysis that health implies ` 


continuity in regard to this evolutionary progress 
of the psyche and that health is maturity of 
emotional development appropriate to thé age 
of the individual, maturity that is to say in 
regard to this evolutionary process. 


ORGANIZATION MAKING REGRESSION POSSIBLE 


On closer examination one observes immedi- 
ately that there cannot be a simple reversal of pro- 
gress. For this progress to be reversed there has 
to be in the individual an organization which 
enables regression to occur. 

We see: 


(a) A failure of adaptation on the part of the 
environment ‘that results in the develop- 
ment of a false self. x 

(b) A belief in the possibility of a correction 
of the original failure represented 'oy a 
latent capacity for regression wnich 
implies a complex ego organization.” 

(c) Specialized environmental provision, 
lowed by actual regression. 

(d) New forward emotional development, 
with ‘complications that will bé described 
later. à 


fpl- 
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Incidentally I think it is not useful to use the 
word regression whenever inrantile behaviour 
appears in a case history. The word regression 
has derived a populer meaning which we need 
not adopt. When we speak of regression in 
psycho-analysis we imply the existence of an 
"ego organization and a treat of chaos. There 
is a great deal for study here in the way in which 
the individual stores up memories and ideas and 
‘potentialities. It is as if there is an expectation 
that favourable conditions may arise justifying 
regression and offering anew chance for ft orward 
development, that ‘which was rendered impos- 
sible, or difficult initially. by environmental 
failute. ., s ‘ r 3 
It Will be seen that I am considering the idea - 
of regression within a highly organized ego- . 
defence mechanism, one which involves the 
existence of a false self. In my patient this false 
self gradually became a * caretaker self’, and ` 
only after some years could the caretaker self 
become handed over to the analyst, and the self 
surrender to the ego. i 1 
One has to include, in,one's theory of the 
development of a human being tho idca that it is 
normal ànd healthy for the individual to be able 
to defend the self against specific environmental 
failure by a freezing of the failure situation. 
Along’ with this goes an unconscious assump- 
tion (which can become a conscious hope) that 
opportunity will occur at. a.later date for 4 
renewed exper:ence in which the failure situation 
will be able to be unfrozen and re-experienced, 
with the individual in a regressed state, in an 
environment that is making adequate adapta- 
tion. The theory is here being put forward ° 
regression as part of;a healing process, in fact, 2 
normal phenomenon' that can properly be 
studied in the healthy person. »In the very ill 
person there is but little hope of new oppor. 
tunity. In the extreme case the therapist wou! 
need to go to the patient and actively present 
good mothering, án experience that could not 
have been expected by the patient. ; 
There are several ways an which the healthy 
individual deals with specific early enviro?- ' 
[mental failures; but there is one of them that 
dm calling here the freezing of the failure situ®” 
tion. There must be a relation between this and 
the concept ofthe fixation poirt. 
4," REGRESSION TO-FIXATION POINTS 
; In psycho-analytic theory we often state tha 
in the course cf instinct development in the pr 
genital phases unfavourakle situations can creat 
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fixation points i . 
the in din ul Pu pe development of and requirihg analysis. In the case of the more 
áp rre: ater stage, for instance at normal early success situation what we see more 
E d genita dominance, that is.to say obviously is the memory of depende 
n the whole person is"involved in int therefói E Ai Mie. and 
E mal feltionships (and when it i inter- therefore we encounter an environniental situa- 
Pre iib Hrendien to epeni kb it is quite tion rather than a personal defence organization. 
cofnplex and cela es ak a out the Oedipus, The personal organization is not so obvious 
A Cepero x: ; p anxiety may lead because it has remained fluid, and Jess defensive. 
D operative at bien instinct quality to I should mention at this point thàt I am relying 
Consequence is a EESTIT Pun and the. On an assumpuon which I have often made 
Moscenude ie ent of the original before and which is by no nieans always accep- 
ES Rd isin Ai his theory has proved its ted, namely, that towards the theoretical begin- 
to E dod ie vehe pud and there is no need ning there is less and less of pérsonal failure, 
ibat ede.. ae at esame time looking at ee only failyre of environmental adapta- 
ae x ion. 
J.A simple example Rm d NS We are concerned, therefore, not merely with 
infancy had been p dy e bx Es PE regression to good and bad points a instinct 
E nos mother, and then by a group of nurses experiences of the individual, but also to good 
Sillectom to hold him down, at the time of ton- and bad points in the environmental adaptation 
had bos To was then two. Following this he 0, €80 needs and id;aeeds in the individual's 
Consultatio ifficulty but at the age of nine (age at history. 
of P he appears clinically as a severe case Ri R T 
Serious ire OD. In the meantime there has been a EGRESS[ON AS EVERSAL OF PROGRES 
‘in terms erence with his emotional development We can think in terms of genital and pre- 
happens 5d genital fantasy. In this case there genital stages of the development of instinct 
reacted E a e peri tr a ali eee quality, we can use the word regression simply 
à revenge on quee ee T E et as a reversal of progress, à voyage back from 
homosexualit F and what went into repression genital to phallic, phallic to excretory, excretory 
Was the homos Y AE N d 1 ith i n 1 to ingestive. But however much we develop our 
“totic potenti exuality-und &jung wt it the ana” "einking in this direction we have to admit that 
nowé an ntial. In the analysis of this boy one £ f clinical material cannot be fitted 
With, Dat there woüld be acting out to be dealt 2 great deal of clinical materia 
Original repetition Gonipulsion associated with the into the framework of this theory. 
in this tee One knows also that the changes Thé alternative is to put the accent on ego 
Of the ie would not follow a simple re-enactment development and ego-dependence, and in this 
Complex a but wouid follow ordinary Oedipus case when we speak of regression we immediately 
, rpretation in the transference neurosis. speak of environmental dept oe ie 
give thi P <8 : K. cesses and failures. One of the points that 4 am 
n this as an ordinary case illustrating 2» trying to make especially cleat is that our think- 


Ympto 

Aptom whi NEU LPS : 

Point ee was ager OE tosa. fixation ing on this subject has been confused by an 
aee cfearly present. - attempt to trace back the ego without ourselves 


` 
1 ReGressioy ; s evolving as we go an increasing interest in en- 
TO Goop, EXPERIENCE PATTERNS vironment. We can build theories of instinct 


A i B 
tha puse have found it necessary-to postulate development and agree to leave out the environ- 
Situations. normally thefe are good pregeaital ment, but there is no possibility of doing this in 
When e to which the individual can return regard to formulation of early ego development. 

"Thi j Įways semember, 1 suggest, that the 


d im E 
` health ph ifficulties at a later stage.” This is a We must a 
f our thinking about ego develop- 


Idea of eee. There has thus,arisen the | end resul? 0 ink € | 

Iistinet de © kinds of regression in-respect of ^ mentis primazy narcissism. In primary narcis- 

an ear] Ao prient, the one beirg a going back sism the environment is holding the individual, 

Carly guc > lure situation and the otaer to an and atthe same time the individual knows of no 
QU is NM 1 is at one with it. 


ucei : E 
l'ihig 5 Situdtion. : ‘ environment and i j 
would point out the way 1n 


In . = 
_ drawn eat Insufficient attention has geen II had time I nt ou j 
fa Domena e difference between these iwo, which an organized regression 1$ Sorüetimes 
is ure situa In the:cose of the environmental confused by clinicians with patholegical with- 
&rson tion what we'see is evidence of drawal and defensive splittings of various kinds. 
ression in the sense 


de i 
fences organized by the individual These states are related to reg 
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that they are defensive organizations. The 
organization that makes regression useful has 
this quality distinct from the other defence 
organizatins in that it carries with it the hope 
of a new opportunity for an unfreezing of the 
frozen situation and a chante for the environ- 
ment, that is to say, the present-day environ- 
ment, to make adequate though belated adapta- 
tion. $ Nat j 
From thi$ is derived the fact, if it be a fact, 
that it is from psychosis that a patient can make 
spontaneous fecovery, whereas psycho-neurosis 
makes no spontantous recovery and the psycho- 
analyst is truly needed? In other words, psychosis 
is closely related to health, in which innumerable 
environmental failure situations are frozen but 
are reached and unfrozen by the various healing 
phenomena of ordinary life, namely friendships, 
nursing during physical i:Iness, poetry, étc., etc. 


REGRESSION TO DEPENDENCE 


It seems to me that it is only ately in the 
literature that regression to dependence has taken 
its rightful place in clinical descriptions. The 
reason for this must be that it is only recently 
that we have felt strong enough in our under- 
standing of individual psyche-soma and mental 


development to be able to allow ourselves to, 


examine and allow for the part that environ- 
ment plays. 


REGRESSION IN THE ANALYTIC SITUATION’ 

Inow want to go directly to Freud, and I want 
to make a somewhat artificial distinction be- 
tween two aspects of Freud's work. We see 
Freud developing the psycho-analytic method 
out of the clinical situation in which it was 
logical to use hypnosis. 


FREUD'S OwN TECHNIQUE 


(a) Choice of Case 
i Let us look and see what Freud did in choos- 
ing his cases. We,can say that out of the total 
psychiatric pool, which includes all the mad 
people in asylums as well as those catside, he 


took those cases which had been adeg-ately ! 
provided for ii; earliest infancy, the psycho- ' 
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neurotics. It might not be possible to confirm 
this by a close examination of the early cases on 
which Freud did work, but of one thing we can 
be certain, and thís is most important, that 
Freud's own early personal history was or such 

¿a kind. that he came to the Oedipus or pre- 
latency period in his life as a whole human 
being, ready to meet whole human beings, and 
ready to deal in interpersonal relationships. His 

"own infancy experiences had been good enough, 
so that in hjs self-analysis he could take the 
mothering of the infant for granted. 

Freud takes for granted the early mothering 
sit#ation and iny contention is that iz, &szned up 
in his‘ p-ovision of a setting for his work, almost 
without his being aware of what he was doing. 
Freud was able to analyse himself as an inde- 
pendent and whole person, and he interested 
himself in the anxieties’ that belong to inter- 
personal relationships. Later of course he 
looked at infancy theoretically and postulated 
pregenital phases of instinct development, and 
he and others proceeded to werk out-details and 
to go further and further “ack in the history of 
the individual. This work on ‘the’ pregenital 
phases could not come to:full fruition because it 
was not based on the study’ of patients who 
needed to regress in the analytic ‘situation.* 


+ 
at 


(b) The Two “Aspects 
Now I wish to make ‘clear in what way 1 
artificially divide Freud’s work into two parts 
First, there is the technique of psycho-analys!® 
as it has gradually developed, and which stu- 
dents learn. The material presented by the 
, Patient is to be understood and.to be interpreted: 
And, second, there*s the setting in which this 
work is carried through. $ 
' ` THE SFTTING i 
.Let us now glance at Freud’s setting. I will j 
enumerate some'of the very obvious poitits in 
its description. ~~ "^ 


- (I) At a stated time daily, five or six times ^ 
^ Week, Freud, put himself at the service 9 
the,patient. (This time was arrange 
suit -the ‘convenience of both the an 
F and the patient.) .' n 


"S 


lyst 


? You will observe that I ara not saying that this 


theoretical work on pregenital instinct could not suczeed ^ 


on account of a lack in Freud of direct contact with 
infants, because I see no reason why Freud should not 
have had very good experience as an observer of the 
mother-infant situation within his own family and his 
work. Further I am reminded that Freud worked in a 
children's clinic and made detailed observation on infants 


a, ` 7 wish 
when’ studying Little’s disease. The point that I d bis 
to’ niake here is that fortunately for us Freud foun®, to 
interest at the beginning not in the patient's nee! jyt 
regress in the analysis but in what happens in the an@ jt 
_ situation when regression is' no. necessary an wherthe 
is possible to take foregranted the work done Dye jp 
"mother and by the early environmental adapta 
the individual patient's past history. 
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(2) The analyst would be reliably there, in 
time, alive, breathing. 
© (3) For the limited period of time prearranged 
(about an hour) the-znalyst would keep 
awake and become preoccupied with the 
patient. 
(4) The analyst expressed love by the positive 
_ interest taken, and hate in the strict start 
and finish and in the matter of fees. Love 
and hate were honestly expressed, that is 
to say not denied by the analyst. 
The aim of the analysis would be to get 
into touch with the process of the patient, 
© understand the material presented; to 
5 communicate this understanding in Words. 
Resistance implied suffering and could be 
allayed by interpretation. 
© (6) The analyst's method was one of objective 
Observation. ° 
(7) This work was, fo be done in à room, not 
a passage, a room that was quiet and not 
liable to sudden unpredictable sounds, 
Yet aot dead quiet and not free from 
ordinary house noises. This room would 
be lit properly, but not by a light staring 
in the face, and not bya variable light. 
The room would certainly not be dark 
and it would be comfortably warm» The 
Datient would be lying on a couch, that is 
to say comfortabie if able to bé comfort- 
able, and probübly a rug and some water 
Would be available. 
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* ANALYST BEHAVES 
A good deal more could be said, but the whole 
thing adds up to the fact that the analyst behaves 
himsel$ or herself, and behaves withowt too much 
cost simply because of being a relatively mature 
. person. If Freud had not behaved well he could 


* not have developed the psycho-analytic tech- 


nique or the theory to which tne use of his 
technique led him. This is true however clever 
he might at the same tire have been. The main 
point is that almost any one detail can be found 
to be of extreme importance at 2 specific phase 
of an analysis involving soni? regression of the 
patient. > 

There is rich material here for study, and it will 
be noted that there is a very marked similarity 
between all these things and the ordinary task of 
parents, especially that of the, mother with her 
infant or with the father playing a mother role, 
artd in some respects With the task of the mother 
at the very beginning. 

Let me add that for Freud there are three 
people, one of them excluded from the analytic 
If there are only two people involved 
regression of the patient in- 
and the setting represents 
hnique, and the patient 


room. 
then there has been a 
the analytic setting, 

the mother with her tec 
is an infant. There is a further state of regres- 
‘sion in which there is only one present, namely 
thé patient, and this is true even if in another 
sense, from the observer’s angle, there are two. 


THESIS 
this point can be stated thus: 


€ The analyst (as is well known) keeps moral My thesis up to 
pan out of the relationship, has n9 A. Psychotic illness is related to environ- 
wish to intrude with details of the analyst’s mental failure at an early stage of the 
Personal life and ideas, and the analyst, emotional development: of the individual. 
does not wish to taķ sides in the persecu- The sense of futility and unrealness be- 
tory systems-even when these appear in longs to-the development of a false self 
€ forni cf real shared situations, local, which develops in protection of the true 
Political, eic. Naturally if there is a wat e 
x an earthquake or if the Xing dies the ^ p, The setting of analysis reproduces the 
^(9) Ret is not unaware. , early and earliest mothering techniques. 
aes analyüc situation the aralyst is It invites regression „by reason of its 
J rues more: reijable than people sre in reliability. . dM. 25. 
Ramee, life; on the whole punctual, free C. The regression of a patient is an org i 
FOR temper tantrums,.free from compu , return to early dependence or double 
ao ae falling in love, etc. "RAM “dependence. The patient,and the setting 
eee very“ clear distinctior: in the merge into the ani success situation 
t eaween fact and fantasy, so that 9f primary narcissism. " 
e analyst is nov i D. Progress from primary narcissism starts 
"We e true self able to meet 


ream. 


(11) 
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Counted 
| on. 
) The analyst survives. 


| ; 


hurt by an aggressive - 


An : 
absence of the talion zeaction can be 


anew with th lf ai ( 
environmental failure situations without 


organization of the defences that involve a 
false self protecting the true self. 
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E. To this extent psychotic illness can only 
be relieved by specialized environmental 
provision interlocked with the patient’s 
regression. e 
F. Progress from the new position, with the 


true self surrendered te the total ego, can 
now be studied in terms of the complex 
processés of individual growth. 


In practice there iş a sequence of events: 

(1) The provision of a setting that gives 
confidence. — 

(2) Regression of the patient to dependence, 
with due sense of the risk involved. 

(3) The patient feeling a new sense of self, and 
the self hitherto hidden becoming sur- 
rendered to the total ego. A new pro- 
gression of the individual processes which 
had stopped. t 

(4) An unfreezing of an environmental failyre 
situation. 

(5) From the new position of ego strength, 
anger related to the early er;vironmental 
failure, felt in the present and expressed. 

(6) Return from regression to dependence, in 
orderly progress towards independence. 

(7) Instinctual needs and wishes becoming 
realizable with genuine vitality and vigour. 


All this repeated again and again. 


PsvcHOsIs: ORGANIZED OR CHAOTIC 

Here a comment must be made on the-dieg- 
nosis of psychosis. 

In consideration of a group of mad people 
there is a big distinction to be drawn between 
those whose defences are in a chaotic state, and 
those who have been able to organize an illness. 
It must surely be that when psycho-analysis 
comes to be applied to psychosis it will be more 
likely to succeed where there is a highly organ- 
ized illness. My own personal horror of leuco- 
tomy and suspicion of E.C.T. derives from my 
view of psychotic illness as a defensive organiza- 
tion designed to protect the true self; and alsc, 
from my feeling that apparent health with a false 
self is of no value to the patient. Illness, with 
the true self well hidden away, however painful, 
is the only good.state unless we can go.back with 
the patient as therapists and displace the original 
environmental-failure situation. i 


CLINICAL -REGRESSION AND FLIGHT 10 SANITY 


Another consideration follows naturally here. 
In a group of psychotic patients there will be 
those who are clinically regressed and those who 


A 
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are not. Itis by no means true that the clinically 
regressed are the more ill. From the psycho- 
analyst’s point of view it may be easier to tackle 
the case of a patient: who has had a breakdown 
than to tackle a comparable case in a stete of 
flight to sanity. 

^ ]t takes a great deal'of courage to have a 
breakdown, but it may be that the alternative is 
a flight to sanity, a condition comparable to the 
“manic defence against depression. Fortunately 
in most of our cases the breakdowns can be 
caught within the analytic hours, or they are 
limited and localized so that the social milieu of 
theipatient can absorh them: or cope with them. 


joa ELUCIDATION ; 
A. To clarify the issue I wish to make a few 
comparisons. Tħe, couch and the pillows 
are there for the patient's use. They will 
appear in ideas and dreams and then will 
stand for the analyst's body, breasts, arms, 
hands, etc., in,an infinite variety of ways. 
In so far as the patient is regressed (for a 
moment or for an our or over a long 
- period of time) the couch #s tie analyst, 
the pillows are breasts, the analyst is the 
mother at a certain past era. In the ex- 
treme it is no longer true to say the couch 
stands for the analyst. 

B. It is proper to speak of the patient’s 
wishes, the wish (fox instance) to be 
quiet. With the regressed patient the word 
wish is incorrect; instead we use the word 
need. If à regressed patient needs quiet, 
then without it nothing can be done at all. 
Ef the need is sot met the result is not 
anger, only a reproduction of the environ- 
mental failure si.uation which stopped the 
processes of self growth. ‘The individual’s 
capacity to “wish? has become interfere 

: with, and we witness the reappearance © 
the original causé of a sense of futility. 

. The regressed patient is near to a relivin£ 
of dream and memory situations; an acting 

“out Of a dream maybe the way the patient 
discovers what is urgent, and talking abou!” 
what,was acted out follows the action bU 
cannot precede it. 

D. Oretake the detail of being on time. Th® 
. anelyst"is not one who keeps patients 

* s waiting. Patients dream about being keP 

» * waiting and all tne other variations on t” 

* theme, aid they can be angry when t 
` analyst is late." This is all part of the way 
the^material goes. But patients W 


s 


e 
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regress are different about the initial 
moment. There come phases when every- 
thing hangs on the punctuality, of the 
analyst. If the anatyst is there ready 
© waiting, all is well—if not, well then both 
analyst and patient may as well pack up, 
and go home, since no work can be done. 
Or, if one considers the patient's own un- 
punctuality, a neurotic patient who is late 
may perhaps be in a state of negative 
transference. A depressive patient is more 
likely by being late to be giving the analyst 
a little respite, a little longer for other 
xctivities and interests (protection -from 
aggression, greed). — ' "P 
The psychotic (regressive) patient is 
probably late because there is not yet 
established any hcpe that the analyst will 
be on time. Itis futile to be on time. So 
much hangs on this detail that the risk 
cannot be taken, so the patient is late; 
E therefore no work gets done. 3 
. Agein, neurotic patients like to have the 
third person always excluded, and the hate 
roused?by sight of other patients may dis- 
turb the work in unpredictable ways. 
Depressivé patients may be glad to see 


other patients till they reach the primitive , 


or greedy love, which engenders their 
Built. Regressive patients either have no 
objection to’ tere being other patients OF 
else they cannot conceive of there being 
another patient. Another patient is none 
other than a néw version of the self. 
- A patient curls up on the couch and rests 
the head on the had and seems warm and 
contented. The rugis right over the head: 
The paticnt,is alóhe, Of course we are 
bm to:àl] varieties of angry withdrawal, 
a the analyst ias to be able to recognize 
uot Iced withdrawal in which he is 
Ver eing insulted but is being used ima 
G JAN and positive Way., . 
aende point is that regression to 
analyail of is part and parcel’ of the 
if eres early infancy phenomena, an 
Soils, or vue wetted, or if the patient) 
herent m bles, we know that this is in- 
is not VEU EAD de Interpretation 
orsven states needed, and indeed speech 
can be exc ement can ruin the process ana 
essively painful to the patient. - 


E 


ht. THE OBSERVER SELF 
portant element in this theory is the 


postulate of the observing ego. Two patients 
very similar in their immediate clinical aspect 
may be very different in regard to the degree of 
organization of the observer ego. vAt one ex- 
treme the observing ego is almost able to 
identify with the analyst and there can be a 
recovery from the regression at the end of the 
analytic hour. At the other extreme there is 
very little observing ego, and the patient is un- 
able to recover from the regression in the 
analytic hour, and must be nursed. 


E ACTING OST 
Acting out has to be tolerated in this sort of 
work, and with the acting out in the analytic 
hour the analyst^will find it necessary to play a 
part, although usually in token form. There is 
nothing more surprising both to the patient and 
to the.analyst than the revelations that occur in 
these moments of acting out. The actual acting 
out in the analysis is only the beginning, how- 
ever, and there must always follow a putting into 
words of the new bit of understanding. There is 
a sequence here: 
(1) A statement of what happened in the 
acting out. 
(2) A. statement of what was needed of the 
analyst. From this can be deduced: 
(3) What went wrong in the original environ- 


«^ mental failure situation. — 
This produces some relief, but there 


» * follows: e . 
(4) Anger belonging to the original environ- 
mental failure situation. This anger is 
being felt perhaps for the first time, and 

the analyst may now have to take part by 
being used in respect of his failures rather 
than of his successes. This is disconcert- 
ing unléss it is understood. The progress 
has been made through the analyst's very 
careful attempt at adaptation, and yet it 
is the failure that at this moment 1$ singled 
out as important on account of its being 
a reproduction of the original failure or 


trauma. In favourable cases there follows 


atlast: A à 
(A new.sense of self in the patient and a 


sense of-the progress that means true 

growth. It is this last that must be the 

~ analyst’s reward through his identifica- 

œ tion with his patient. Not always will a 

^" further stage arrive in which tlie patient is 

able to understand the sirain which the 

analyst has undergone and is able to say 
thank-you with real meaning. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL ADAPTATION AND STRAIN 

This strain on the analyst is considerable, 
especially if lack of understanding and uncon- 
scious negative countertransference complicates 
the picture. On the other hand, I can say that 
in this particular treatment ‘I have never felt 
bewildered, and this is to some extent a com- 
pensation. The strain can be quite simple. 

In one vitaily important hour near the begin- 
ning of the.‘treatment I remained and knew I 
must remain absolutely still, only breathing. 
This I found véry difficult indeed, especially as I 
did not yet know the special significance of the 
silence to my patient.^ At the end the patient 
came round from the regressed state and said: 
* Now I know yov can do my analysis." 


ORGANIZED REGRESSION TO DEPENDENCE 
The idea is sometimes put forward: ,of course 
everyone wants to regress; regression is a picnic; 
we must stop our patients from regression; or, 
Winnicott likes or invites his patients tc'regress. 
Let me make some basic observations on the 
subject of organized regression to dependence. 
(1) This is always extremely painful for the 
patient, 

(a) at one extreme is the patient who is 
fairly normal; here pain is experi- 
enced almost all the time; , 

(b) midway we find all degrees of painful 
recognition of the precariousness of 
dependence and of double dépen- 
dence; 

(c) at the other extreme is the mental 
hospital case; here the patient pre- 
sumably does not suffer at the time on 
account “of dependence. Suffering 
results from sense of futility, unreal- 
ness, etc. 

This is not to deny that in a localized 
way extreme satisfaction can be derived 
from the regression experience. This 
satisfaction is not sensuous. It is due to 
the fact that regression reaches and pro- 
vides a starting-place, wbat I would call a 
place from which to operate. Te self is 
reached. The subject becomes in touch 
with the Easic self-processes that consti- 

.. tute true development, and what hapzens 
from here is felt as rea!. The satisfaction 
belonging to this is so much more impór- 
taat than any sensuous element in the 
regression experience that the latter need 


not be more than mentioned ,in this, 


connection. 
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(2) There are no reasons -why an analyst 
should want a patient to regress, except 
grossly pathological reasons. Ifan analyst 
likes patients'to regress, this must eventu- 
ally interfere with the management 6f the 
regressed situation. Further, psycho- 
analysis which involves clinical regression 

* is very much more difficult all along than 

' that in which no special adaptive environ- 
mental provision has to be made. In 
other words it would be pleasant if we 
were to be able to take for analysis only 

. those patients whose mothers at the very 

" start and also in'the firstamonths had been 
-àble'to provide good enough:conditions. 
But this era of psycho-analysis is steadily 
drawing to a close. ; 


ANALYSTS’ REACTIONS TO LOCALIZED 
F REGRESS,ONS 
But the-question arises, what do analysts do 
when regression (even of minute quantity) 
turns up? is 

(1) Some crudely say: “Nov sit up! Pull 

"your socks up! Come round! Talk! 
etc. e 
But this is not psycho-anaiysis. 

(2) Some divide theit work into two parts, 
though unfortunately they do not always 
felly ‘acknowledge this: 

(a) they are strictly analytic (free associa- 


tion in words; interpretation in 
words; no reassurances); 
and also i 


(b) they act intuitively. 
" — Here combs the idea of psycho- 
énalysis as'en art. 
(3) Some say: unanalysable, and throw UP 
the sponge. A mental horpiial takes over 
The idea of psycho-analysis as an .art must 
gradually give way to a study of environmenta 
adaptation reiative to patients’ regressions. But 
while the scientific study of environmental 
adaptation, is undeveleped, then I ‘suppos? 
analysts must continue tó ‘be artists in thei! 
work. "An analyst may be a good artist, but (a5 
‘Lave frequently asked): what patient wants tO 
ve somegne else’s poem or picture? 


, CAUTION. ~“ ; 
Í Know from experience that some: will saY* 
all this leads to a theory of development whi¢ 
ignores the early stages of thé development of th® 
individual, Which ascribes early development t° 
environmental factors. This is quite untrue. 
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Erde early development of the human being 
a ironment that behaves well enough (that 
ps ood enough active adaptation) enables 
easa growth to take place. The self processes 
livin y continue active, in an unbroken line of 
well = growth. If the environment behaves not 
Bee ee then the individual is engaged in 
P pon to impingement, and the self processes 
ance opted, If this state of affairs reaches a 
i n ive limit the core of the self begins to 
T Ea: there is a hold-up, the self cannot 
ni pd progress unless and until the environ- 
Rave d "iue situation is corrected in the way I 
dr ee mes «With the true! self protected 
complia velops a false self built on à defence- 
ana UK basis, the acceptance of reaction to 
& CN ud The development of a false self 
ons c ; the most successful defence organiza- 
selfs sae for the protection of the true 
of futi" and its existence results in the sense 
say b. VET would like to repeat mys-lf and to 

at while the individual's operational 


Centre je; : TS 
o ntre is in the false self there is a sense of futility, 


ns i practice we fińd thie change to the feeling 
shift ife is worth while coming at the mement of 
the oe the operational centre from the false to 
Sel Jnd self, even before full surrender of the 
~S Core to the total ego. | 
brincipl this one can formulate a fundamental 
e d € of existence: that; which proceecs from 
Nature "a foels ‘real (later good) whatever its 
in the į Sper aggressive; that which happens 
impin ndividual as a reaction to environmental 
gement feels unreal, futile (later bad), 


how, 
e 
Ver sensually satisfactory. 


Tast REGRESSION AND FEASSURANCE 
sion iy let us examine the concept of regres- 
Mus unb vp against it the concept of re- 
€ fact th This*becomes necessary because of 
eet Ci that the adaptive technique that must 
patient's regression, is often classed 


Qv; 
"TOn y 
gly, I am sure) as reassurance. 


Psych 

‘ O- : i oP a 

Mto bue technique. .The patient comes 
Within nalytic setting arid goes ouf of it, and 


Pretati 


Int t 

Sanit t m ; 

to Ene ing psycho-analysis we must continue 
&gainst reassurance. f Zn 


n we i vires 
See ura little more carefully, however, 
just this is too simple a language. Jt is- 
teasg a question of reassurance and no > 


Urance, 


, patient. 


€ as f 
‘sume that reassurance is not part.of the , 


t $ : 
ens setting there is no more than inter: ò 
timeg > Correct and penetrating and ` well- ` 


In fact, the whole matter needs examination. 
What is a reassurance? What could he more 
reassuring than to find oneself being well 
analysed, to be in a reliable settMg with a 
mature person in charge, capable of making 
penetrating and accurate interpretation, and to 
find one’s personal process respected? It is 
foolish to deny that reassurance is present in the 
classical analytic situation. 

The whole set-up of psychu-analysis is one big 
reassurance, especially the reliable objectivity 
and behaviour of the analyst, anu the transfer- 
ence interpretations constructively using instead 
of wastefully exploiting tlie moment’s passion. 

This matter of reassurance is much better dis- 
cussed in terms of countertransference. Reaction 
formations in the behaviour of the analyst are 
harmful not because they appar in the form of 
reassurances and deaials but because they 
represent repressed unconscious elements in the 
analyst, and these mean limitation of the 
analyst’s'werk. 

What would be said of an analyst’s inability 
to reassure? Ifan analyst were himself suicidal ? 
A belief in human nature and in the develop- 
mental process exists in the analyst if work is to 
be done at all, and this is quickly sensed by the 


be got from describing 
e, with its concomitant 
terms of reassur- 
eal point in con- 
in terms of 


There is no value to 
regression to dependence, W 
environmental adaptation, 1n 
ante, just as there is a Very P 
sidering harmful reassurance 
countertransference. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


i i king analysts 
What, if anything, am I askin} y 
to do about ‘these matters 10 their practical 


work? 
(1) Iam zt 
tients. bm 
Sod I have said affects the principles 


(2) Nothing aid | 
i y practice ir» so far as 


f ordinar j 
(a) the analyst is in the first decade of his 


sanalytic career; 
a(b) the ' case is a 
f psychótic). 


ot asking them to take on psychoti 


true neurotic (not 


> 


(BJ do suggest that while analysts are waiting 
A through their increas- 


to beina position, 
25 ing personal experience, to tackle a case 
in which regression must occur, there is 


much they can do to prepare, themselves. 
They can: 
(a) watch th 


e operation of setting factors; 


sion with natural termination that ward, if they are accepted, will be a more 

appear in the course of gnajytie accurate rich and profitable use of the setting 

Sessions, and phenomena in drdinary analyses of non- 

(c) watch and use the regressive episodes psychotics, resulting, I believe, in a new approach 
that occur in the patient's life outside . to the understanding of psychosis, and its treat- 
analysis, episedes, I may say, which ment by psychoanalysts doing psychc-analysis. 
are usually wasted, much to the 

impoverishment of the analysis. umen : (Received 26 March, 1954) 


e 
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(b) watch the minor examplés of regres- The main result of the ideas I am putting for- 


` transf 


A PRESUMPTIVELY TELEPATHIC-PRECOGNITIVE DREAM 


DURING 


ANALYSIS 


By EMILIO SERVADIO, ROME 


E owing is an example of a ‘ paranormal : 
Sica during analysis such as has been 
oed Observed and reported by Freud, 
Fodor z Pontok, Burlinghain, Ehrenvald, 

ur ES Pederson-Krag, "Gillespie, 
end) A yself, and others (see References at 

JJ. consider it particularly interesting for 


the 5 4 
the following main reasoas: (1) Because of the 


admix 

OMM of *telepathic" and * precognitive ° 
STEM in the analytic material (a dream); (2) 

can b it seems to me that the matorial itself 

^ e satisfactorily explained and fully justified 


ina ly t 
` Psychedynamic frame of reference only if we 


take : 

ee aforesaid ereménts into account; (3) 

‘par se the vase shows once more thai the 
anormal’ material which inserts itself into 


Ha 
PSychological situation is submitted—as Freud 


rst ind; : 
" Indicated-—to the laws and mechanisms of 
s NE ay process; (4) because the case itself 

the particular importance in stich, occur- 


Tence 

s S 

relat; of the , traitsference-counter-transference 
ation, ' 3 : 


T * 
s d dretmer, whom I shall cali A, is a patient in 
Dus eting from an obsessional neurasis 
*motiona]ly e under the delayed influence of an 
atic defe dry” childhood. His.main sympto-, 
contaminating and phanjasies concerh, ideas of 
intestina] tion and infection by ‘ worms * and other 
€ had Hi cg. of venereal diseases, étc. When 
after an in drean, analysis had just started afresh 
mmer Ho of about one mouth due to, my 
Sferenc idays. A is in a phase of negative 
nay 2ce, and: his main ‘complaint is that the 
and is &o distant’, ‘ aloof’, * academic’, etc» 
Ot getting really deep into his preblems. 


Nterp 
5 retati s YA s 
Scio tions of this attitude as being an uncon- 


i 


S repetit sa l r 
cerning h tition of his infantile dissatisřaction COM , e s 
A » Jf Qe were to interpre 


ng hi 
"having ia pees (whose ways af thinking ami. 
With realit ) act indicated a notabie lack ct contact 
Plenty or K and his mother (who gave the patient 
Emotiona] TE and material comfort, 
oe armth and very little understanding) 
<The ies been unsuccessful. » 
S fant Sue cn the night between 27 and 
Atient on th 53. It was reported to me by the 
e evening of the 29th, as follows: 


but little, 
472 
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* I was near your house, but it was not the real 
one. It was like a cottage in a suburb of a Cali- 
fornia city, with a small garczn in the front. It 
seemed to me that yður maid, N, had placed a bowl 
of Italian noodles near the garden gate. I went 
for this dish, feelir’g hungry, cold, and miserable. 
I was wearing only a pair of shorts. . While I was 

'approaching the bowl, I saw a car coming. I knew 
that you and your wife were inside. I got alarmed, 
and ran avay. a? 

"The dream then changes. I was inside the house, 
seeing your wife from behind. She had three 
daughters with her: one I knew to be your fourteen- 
year-old daughter, whom I have seen once or twice 
(she was prettier than in reality). The others were 
two very pretty blonde girls: one looked about 
eight years old, the other about three or four. I still 
felt miserable and neglected, although I seemed to 
know that your family was nice and had nothing 
particular against me.’ x 7 

The associations produced by A immediately 
after telling me his dream were the following: 

Noodles: ‘ Italian vermicelli, meaning literally 
litde worms. I have avoided eating noodles lately, 


because they are fattening.’ 


] 


]l house in California 
Tt belonged to my uncleE. Iwas there 


ith many promiscuous people coming and 
y ick while I was staying there. This 
` reminds me of noth illness which occurred 


when I was three and a half years old. I seemed 
* Christianly resigned” to die, and was showing 
this attitude to my mother. Once I woke up 1n à 

anic, at night, and said I knew that my father 
wanted to murder me.’ 


> The maid * Of course, I see her every time I 
* come here. ] have never dreamt about her before. 
~ Analysts wife: No associations. 
The three girls: No associations. 

5 t this dream along the usual 
lines, without taking into account several elements 
whica.will be men i r, it might be possible 
to state that the patient has transferred into the 
qnilytical setting (involving the analyst’s family and 
milieu) his oral infantile claims and is complaining 
that he is being neglected and emotionally starved 


by his parents. The ‘ parents’ 


(analyst and wife 
‘in the transference) go around in a car (= have 
21 - 


28 


sexual and other pleasures) while their ‘son ° is left 
starving, half-naked, and is treated like a dog. They 
even disturb his very timid attempts to reach the 
food so ungraciously offered. The f 4 mother ” 
(analyst’s Wife) is busy with other children (the 
patient has several siblings) and turns her back on 
him. What can a child do but feel miserable and 
wish he were dead? r [ 

One could" implement this interpretation by 
introducing the well-known symbolic relation 
house = woman (mother) and by stating that in all 
probability the * bowl of noodles’ is a symbolic 
representation pf the (unsatisfactory) breast. _The 
* garden’ near the house is, of course, a. feminine 
* area "^, where genital and anal,representations seem 
to overlap. Seeing my wife from behind, in the 
second part of the dream, can,also mean, besides 
the charge against a mother who * turns her back ' 


to her chifd, a libidinal wish concerning her, 


* behind’. The dream shows, among other things, 
that the patient's preoccupations about * worms’, 
etc., have—as well as the obvious anal implicatioas 
—an oral origin. They are, at bottom, the first 
disturbing or dangerous, although unavoidable, 
‘incorporated objects ° (milk, faeces, ec.). 
However, many elements of the aforesaid dream 
seem still to remain quite unaccounted for. I shall 
mention them one by one: (1) the bowl of noodles 
(why just this symbol and not another one?; the 
association with the ‘ vermicelli’ does not seem to 
explain it in full); (2) the little house with the 


garden (it does not correspond to the analyst’s | 


house, is not the house of A's parents, and’ is 
only superficially compared to a house in Cali- 
fornia); (3) the three girls (the analyst has only gne 
daughter; the patient’s siblings do not correspond 
to the ‘sisterly images’ of the dream, either in 
number or sex or age); (4) the analyst, his wife, his 
maid, etc. (whose behaviour, as far as the patient’s 
conscious knowledge goes, does not in the least 
resemble, or justify, the details of the manifest 
content of the dream). 

Let us now consider a few facts on which the 
patient had no information whatsoever, either 
because they were completely outside his knowledge, 
or because they had not yet occurred when he had 
his dream. 

(1) As was pointed out, when A had his dream 
I had just come back from my holidays, which I had 
spent with my wife travelling in various foreiga 
countries. A had no reason to suppose: that my 
wife had left home again; even less, that she. had 
actually gone to a. place near the sca, where she was 
living in a small house with a little garden, together 
with our daughter and two little nieces, very’ pretty 
and blonde, one of eight, the other of three and a 
half years of age—exactly as pictured in his dream! 

(2) On my coming back to Rome, I had several 
personal and-domestic problems to facé, and—my 

wife having le't again almost immediately-—no one 
with whom to discuss them. The fact that my wife 
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has her own office-work during the day, and has to 
keep to a regular routine, limits our relations to 
little more than mealtimes and from night to morn- 
ing. Iedo not like taking my meals alone, but I had 
to do so while my wife and daughter were absent, 
and I was certainly not indifferent to the fact that 

e for about a week it was a maid-servant, and not my 
wife, who attended to my a:imentary needs according 
to.her own, judgement, offered me the dishes, and 
exchanged a few casual words with me at lunch or at 
'dinner. To this particular deprivation caused by 
my wife's absence, I should add of course the 
frustration’ of ‘my affecticnate feelings and sexual 
wishes. In a way; I might have felt somewhat 
‘abandoned ° and ill-treated, although this did not 
consciously affect me in any néticeable: Way, and 
did nat prévent me in the least from carrying on my 
daily work. j 

(3) On. the evening of 27 August, I had had the 
pleasure of asking my American colleague, Dr. L. E., 
and Mrs. E. (who were spending a couple of days in 
Rome), to have dinner with me the following night. 
I was especially eager for them to have some very 
special Italian noodles in a particular Roman 
restauraiit, internationally known for this dish. Two 
other members of the Italian Psycho-Analytical 
Society joined me in this reception of our distin- 
guished .guests: a reception which, as I have 
indicated, was planned on the evening before the 
night of the dream (while I was dining with Dr. and 
Mrs. E,at their hotel). It will be remembered that 
the dream of my patient occurred during the night 
between 27.and 28 August. * 

(4) In order to be ‘ri time for my engagement 
with Dr. E, I héd to cancel my appointment with A, 
which had been scheduled for 28 August at 8 p.m- 
After having tried: unsuccessfully to get in touch 
with A by telephone, at about 5 p.m. on 28 August 
I finally sent my maid N to his flat with a message 
asking ‘nim not to come at thesappointed hour- 
‘This was tře first and ‘only time I had ever sent mY 
maid to A's place, during the two years of out 
relationship. In A’s dreams, as already: stated, MY 
maid had never appeared before. She did appeal 
however, in the dream he had immediately before 
the Cxcepional occurrence just described. 

Summarizing the ;ast points: the patient could 
have had. no notion: (d) about the absence of m 
wife; (b) about her sojourn rear the sea, ir a smal 
house with garden; (c) about the fact that she was 
staying’ with our daughter, plus two little girls © 
jus: eight and three and a half years of age, respec 
tively; (d) about my own emotional reactions to 
having becn ‘neglected’; (e) about my offer p 
noodles to people I liked; (f? about the imminen 
interference of my maid in our relation; _(g) aboni 
the fact that 1 would ‘neglect’ him (cancel P! 
session) just beceuse-I wanted to offer a dish ° 
zioodles to others! : 


From a parapsychological viewpoint, I am 


d 


One 
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inclined to classify, items (a), (b), (c), (d) and (e) 
as telepathic, whereas items (f) and (g) seem to 
me nor fully understandable in purely , tele- 
uc terms, and to contaih some * precogni- 
"e Er It is possible, of course, that on 
Wem nt Of 27 August I may have thought 
Pitch of cancelling A’s session; but most 
a in, y I had not thought of sending my maid 
SN with this announcement. I did so, as 
, only after having vainly tried to sall him 
9n the telephone. P 
Ri order to see in d clearer light to what 
euo NE acknowledgement of the telepathic- 
ee Ve clemens in Ais dream can help us 
Self, a j fuller understanding of the dréam it- 
(tis EA of its significance in the analytic situa- 
ME us suppose that the aforesaid elements 
GE MM known to A through the usual sensory 
of the i In such a case, the psycho-dynamics 
ec dream would appear completely justified 
on th Ty respect. It Would be as if the patient, 
e basis both of actual: impressions, and of 
com aa dvatiop of childhood patterns, were 
anal» aining to parenial substitutes (and to the 
ne ea intrè first place) that he was being 
t ` Tard; that thes ‘ father ° (analyst) was 
‘ ons intensely and affectionately about the 
a her? (andlyst’s wife), but not about, him, 
ae (to whom, in fact, I had sent only my 
A 1); that he (the patient) was offered ‘,food 
ron descending fashion, as if he were a dog, 
ees a servant, and then prevented by the 
andl nts” from eating it, whereas the, ‘ father 
o M "vas quite ready to offer the same food 
though wor’? that * mother * (analyst's wire), 
àvouri not hating him, Was neglecting him and 
iR his * sisters’; etc: LN 
" the fact is, that A did not consciously 
Supple all this.” His unconscious apparently 
Se Sates his conscious notions with extra- 
E 3 Y perceived material, in order to build "Ip 
com m which could thus make perfect and 
^ plete sense. : E o 
S eat be satisfied with this, accepting 
Bn e e the fact that telepathic and/or Pre 
dreams do exist, and that the droam- 
as d E utilize * paranormal ’ information just 
Material day-remnants and other perceptual 
M - However, in my opinion there 1$ 
Tea; 
Peyoho veal as do simila: cases reported. ii: the 
Holtog A nalytie literature, what was defineG by 
Patient He myself’ a2 an unmasking by. the 
9 the emotional psychic material pertaining 
analyst’, mind—niaterial which is thus 


kno 


Co 
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thrown, as it were, in the analyst’s face. Viewed 
from this angle, the dream is a challenge to the 
analyst’s attempt to conceal, or to repress, 
something which might have appeared—or to a 
certain extent may have actually been—un- 


. friendly or hostilesto the patient (Hollos says 


that it is the patient who carries out a sort of 
vicarious parapraxis, substituting himself for the 
analyst and ‘betraying’ Jum). |l have no 


' difficulty in Admitting” that in my counter- 


- identification and c 
` normal an 


> 


e A 
to be notéd. The dynamics of sech à. 


‘appeal to 


transference to this patient hostile feelings must 
have been present. These feelings, as far as I 
can understand them, were dae first of all to the 
fact that the patient; as previously stated, was in 
a prolonged phase of resistance, practically 
frustrating all my efforts to make him aware of 
the transference elements in hi$ repeated 
‘attacks? and criticisms concerning myself. 
But beside * unmasking ` this hostility of mine 
(aiid exaggerating it considerably because of his 
own unresolved infantile claims), the patient has 
in my opinion also * unmasked ? some particular 
emotional motives of my own, namely: my 
own reactions to having been * abandoned” by 
my wife, my resentment at being attended by à 
servant, perhaps even some disappointment at 
having to invite my colleague and his wife to a 
restaurant and not to my own home, and to 
* servants’ to cater for them and for 
me instead of having my Wife's help for this 
purpose. This * dovetailing ° of my own und 
tiona? patterns with those of the patient can be 
described as an unconscious dynamical con- 
figuration à deux (including elements of roe 
ence and counter-transference, aS well as o 
ounter-identification, both 
d paranormal), which, as I and other 
observers have remarked, seems to be ud 
strong precondition for the occurrence o psi 


s pam it all sounds as if A, in the émotional 
Janguage of his dream, had been saying: Don't 
know that you think more about your wife 
than about myself? Don't I know that you offer 
nice food to strangers and not to me? Don't I 
know thet your wife gives her love and affection 
to young people, while / have no motherly 
woman who cares or has cared for me? Don't 
J know that you are going to neglect my needs, 
sending your maid.to me and pretending that 

au.“ give me something ° : Rupe reality 

ou disturb and prevent my feeding " a Don t 
i ^is goes in paraliel with similar 


I know that all tà y 
feelings and reactions of yours, which are your 


own and should not interfere with my treat- 


30 


ment? Well, yes: just as I felt: my father’s 
s murderous >> wishes when I was a child, so I 
can feel, and describe in detail, all this informa- 
tion, your hostility, your neglect of me, and 


a 
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the emotional drives which have been and are 

yours, that you have attempted to conceal from 

me. Yes: in spite of your efforts to “ keep me 
ut ” of all this, here you are:- I do KNOW!’ 


4 
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life j 1 ^ 
CN alee to say that a number of experi- 
Practice EI have met épisodes in their 
cases Qf] ieh have: struck them as probable 
(called ES ey Or» extrasensory perception 
Cases of B.S 2 Quite often these appärent 
Scrutiny I ili when Subjected to a searching 
Such a; Mh e possibilities of other mechanisms, 
memory e emergence, of a forgotten piece of 
lion of th ready communicated; an interpreta- 
t Oughts epa behaviour, sentiments, Or 
Sciously » by the patient based partly on con- 
COnscioy opeerved and partly on not quite 
Dpeara Sly observed) facts; the unexpected 
With Aen ip, consciousness of identification 
and cou analyst, based on intensive transference 
his ie nter-transference; the analyst projecting 
Rn cos involvement into the patient's 
analyst and interpreting it in this sense; 
beyond and patient whọ sliare experjences far 
eaaa can be expressed in words, coming 

S sho lly tò identical conclusións, etc. 
nt whi what I mean I wish to report an 
Case of tele althougl: almost^certainiy not à 
Ofthe co epathy or precognition, illustrates some 
5 of enone involved in clinical observa- 
Was stil] 1 is kind. In 1938, when the Szondi test 
Few peo T experimental stages, and’only very 
and ex Ple knew about it, T became interested 
Whe: A menteg with.it myself. "One evening 
un as a party in my house we came to 
cm b ens $ed new test, aad two sisters, tot very" 
tp inea-pj quainted with me, Volunteered to be 
u S Otte, In an adjoining room I first tested 
be arrie acm two, aged twenty-three, and 
- After she had done the test, we 


be 2 to s 1 : 
© quite Chat, and she mentioned tha: it would 
So 


eve, 


tion, 


Ite e amt 
asy to indicate which pictures another 


wi 

Wh Est sone knew fairly well would choose. 

[5 Ich are Ea es use of forty-eight photographs 
ch. Exposed in six sets of eight pictr=9s 


e + : 2: 
Subject is asked to choose from v2€. 
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.ON PARAPSYCHOLOGY AND PARAPSYCHOLOGICAL 
HEALING 


By MICHAEL BALINT, LoNDON Nx 


set two pictures that he likes and two that he 
dislikes, making a total of twelve likes and 
twelve dislikes.) I challenged,her to do the test 
as her sister would do it, and she readily agreed. 
After we had finished I asked the elder, married, 
sister aged twenty-seven, to do the test, and 
found that of the twenty-four pictures she chose 
eighteen had been indicated correctly by her 
younger sister. After her test was finished I 
asked her whether she would be interested in 
doing the test a she thought it would be done by 
her younger sister, but she quite casually refused. 
The external circumstances of this observation 
are exactly those which suit a precognition. 
After all, the elder sister had never seen the 
and the younger predicted with an 
far beyond any probability what her 
Furthermore, there was 
communication between 
ibly preconceived plan or 
trick, because, as I have mentioned, even the 
existence of the test was unknown to them until 
that evening. But if we look for explanations of 
this startling experience, something of this kind 
would suggest itself: there must be a very 
intense, but rather lopsided, relation between the 
two sisters. The elder is probably an ambi- 
valently admired person who has been very 
closely studied by the younger, partly con- 
sciously, partly unconsciously, so as to bring 
about a profound identification of the younger 
with the elder. On the other hand, the elder 
sister probably felt no need to deal with the 
ambivalent situation between. them in this way. 
She could accept' the younger sister without 
feeling any need lor a profound identification 
with her. A 
But even if one is aware of,the danger of 
f this kind as E.S.P. and 


accepting happenings o 
excludes all suspect ones by as careful a.scrutiny 
there. remain cases like Dr. 


here one comes to the conclusion 


pictures, 
accuracy 
sister would choose. 

"no possibility of any 
thetwo, or of any poss 
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that the possibility of telepathy or precognition patients unnecessary suffering by understanding 


has to be accepted. them before they were forced «o resort to such a 

I too have had in my practice a few cases of desperate means of communication as telepathy. 

apparent telepathy which, even after careful Recently, howeyer, I have gradually become 
w 


examination, have remained inexplicable by the aware of another possible aspect of this, prob- 
mechanisms mentioned above. For quite a lem. I now ask myself: Is it advisable to inter- 
while I collected these cases without doing any- » vene early enough and, so to speak, to oyer- 
thing about them, in the hope that sooner or protect one's patient by timely interpzetations? 
later I should understand them better. Quite Ot would it be a better technique, in the sense of 
gradually it then dawned upon me that in all , one’ producing more fundamental and lesting 
cases of this kind “there was a particular emo- — results, to tolerate the petient's-getting into this 
tional situation. between the analyst and his situation of very high tensions and to enable him 
patient. As the situation was not quite un- to learn to cope with these high tensions also? 
exceptionable, and moreover it was always my I kave no answer to this, question, and must 
fault that it had arisen, I felt rather ashamed and content myself with Simply státing it. «^' 
reluctant to publish my mistakes in print. ge 3 y 

Briefly, the situation can be described as highly E It. 
ambivalent and extremely tense, i.e. fairly* Usually analysts describe the telepathic 
similar to that of the two sisters described above. events which occur during treatment as if the 
Usually the patient waŝ-in a state ‘of intense only relevant factor were the patient’s extra- 
positive dependent transference, which however sensory sensitivity. In a way they behave like 
was not fully appreciated and understood by the the elder‘sister in my example, who accepted the 
analyst. The cause of this lack of appreciation younger sister's remarkable, performance as a 
and understanding was without exception some matter of course, though with some curiosity, 
transitory preoccupation on the analyst's part, and did not even question what her own role in 
which at the material time absorbed a greater this porformance might be. Taking Dr. 
part of his attention than was good for the pro-  Servadio's case,’ he interpreted the remarkable 
gress of the analysis. The patient in his helpless happenings—quite correctly—as a repetition by 
dependence reacted to this by renewed efforts to- the pétient of reality situations and phantasies 
win the analyst’s full attention, and in this very of his (the patient's) childhood, understating the 
tense situation, bordering on despair, apparently overdéiermination, that the present was created 
telepathic and clairvoyant phenomena occurred. not only by the patient's repetition compulsion 

The result was always a Surprise, almost a but also by the analyst's preoccupation with 
shock, to the analyst, and had the effect of other matters external to the patient-doctor 
bringing him round, as he could not help giving relation. These external events "obviously 
more attention thanin the immediately preceding occupied Dr. Servadio,unduly, even to the extent 
period to a petient who was producing such highly | of making him cancei one of his patient's ses- 
interesting and puzzling phenomena. rn this way sions at ‘the last moment. Admittedly, Dr. 
the very tense ambivalent situation resolved itself © Seryadio—like all analysts in similar situations 
and the analysis resumed its normal course. —was in'great difficulty. He kad to decide how 


Not every patient is capable of producing so much of his own, perhaps merely transitory, 
Wholesome a shock for his analyst, but in my f 


; ambivalence Should be communicated in words 
experience those who are able to do so resort to to the patient. _ Unconsciously, in non-verbal 
this method only in these almost desperate form, the patient knéw of ‘the ‘temporary exa: 
dependent Situatiors. cerbation of the analysts ambivalence in any 

Since I have become aware-of these dynamic ase. On the other hand I wholeheartedly agree 
a E T have not met any more telepathic with Dr Servadio th 

r ena in my practice? For some time I - teiepathic Or precosnitive achi s 
prided myself tnat my technique had become described firey by "Hollés,s sc ep 
more sensitive, and that I was able to spare my analyst’s * professional hypocrisy’ 9; as if the 


* It is interesti i ed ^ 3 - 
t9 M potu 16g CAL Gillespie—in a footnote ^ H: Hollós: * Psychcpathologie alltäglicher tele- 
without any VeXplanaes: y Poo pe etes mi patuseher Erscheinungen *, Imago, 19, 1933, 529. 
Occult, l.c. (p. 373). a . Ferenczi: ‘ Confusien ” > S 

A (p. 373) Psycho-Anal., 30, 1945 zien of Tongues’, Int 


at one aim of'the patient's ' 


eee 
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patient were saying, “1 know it anyhow; do not 
e real à Ns Do not care for other people, 
care fof mc! S gn are retenduiuo ae, ie. 
» 2 
PRA gran relations between transference 
oun er-transference are, I think, important 
Paraps ae factors in, provoking apparently 
sor RAN ogical phenómena during analytical 
Nd in The analyst is temporarily pre- 
st m matters external to the analytic 
CNN 3 nevertheless,’ for technical reasons he 
Patient wel to mention his preoccupation to his 
fade’ aadis hen in turn forced to maintain a 
tend ted ee essional hypocrisy,’, i.e. to pre- 
ocilsed c àll his interest and attention, are still 
and feel: the patient. The patient on tHe other 
iiot cen or less consciously—that this 
to grip: RIEN but has no possibility of coming 
nd the ith the discrepancy between his feelings 
attempt; analysts covert behaviour, as all his 
im aoe T this direction would very likely be 
ence, AT by the analyst aş negative transfer- 
A5 it go though this interpretation 1s trué so far 
truth e: it prevents 2 realization of the whole 
this ve ertain, talented people are able to solve 
Bd Ty strained situation by administéring a 
LS io Shock to their analyst by producing: 
hock eee parapsychological phenomena. | The 
ecause , ings the analyst round, but afterwards, 
o defen, his unadmitted guilt feelings, he has 
mizing hi himself by. projévtion, i.e. by mini- 
lighting perona] involvement and by lime- 
anes Tole of his patient. ied e 
This stat er defence mechanisni is idealization. 
are high] es that parapsychological phenomera 
an Gare Interesting, high'y scientific problems, 
iS OAM evaluate properly the background 
and the ; erlying painful ambivalence’ conflicts 
l Mee suffering which provokes them. 
Ship, is i Tight, the’crux of this involved relation- 
€ handling of the analyst's counter- 


a 


i : 2 ] 
ch side of this. counter-transference 


i terpreteq Y admitted, communicated, Or 
s Mitteq that to tie patient. It is generally 

ence, its yw whole field’ of counter-trans- 
i DEN on the analytic work, its. 
wend ae etc., are as yet largely un- 
ev, XPected is not fuily understood. .. It is to 

Oke » However, that analysts who can 


Sfer | ! 
and. Ce, especially the problem of how much. 
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atmosphere, but do not pay, or do not care to 
pay, due attention to the effects of their counter- 
transferences on their ‘patients, will meet — 
ceteris paribus—more often with apparent E.S.P. 
phenomena. This train of thought might be the 

, &Xplanation of the repeatedly reported fact that 
some analysts meet E.S.P. phenomena in their 
early analytical years, but not later.” Against the 
realization that in the production ,of apparent 

»E.S.P. phenomena the arialyst's oambivalent 
counter-transference has a làrgesshare, the two 
defensive mechanisms mentioned above are 
mobilized? projection (it issthe patient who 
produces the E.S.P? phenomena) and idealiza- 
tion (E.S.P. is a highly interesting scientific 
problem—and is riot emotional, is not caused 
by suffering). o 


: IH e 

If I am right, something similar is happening 
in parapsychological research in general. All. 
workers interested in this field agree that para- 
psychological phenomena occur in certain 
conditions. But this statement does not neces- 
sarily entail the admission of the research 
worker's role in producing these phenomena; 
i.e. his counter-transference is more often than 
not kept out of the picture so that he may main- 
lain a facade of ' professional hypocrisy ’. To 
keep up this atmosphere, intensive use is made 
of the two defensive mechanisms mentioned 
above, projection and idealization. 

Projection states that the uncanny power 
which produces parapsychological phenomena 
dwells not in us, everyday normal people, but in 
mediums, in healers, in waters, in woods and 
caves, or in God's unfathomable grace. We 
research workers must be acquitted without any 
question, since we are only studying the pheno- 
mena, and not producing them. Our interest in 
them is entirely objective, and has nothing to do 
with our own emotions, OUT instinctual gratifi- 
cations, OUT unsolved problems, or our personal 


involvements. 
Moreover—and 1 
defensive mechanism, 


d here idealization, the second 
comes into force—para- 
and especially para- 


sychological phenomena, í ' 
peyehoiogical unorthodox healings, are highly 
at least entirely harmless. The 


beneficial, 07 
working of these two 


perhaps best be demo 
t ese phenemena, 


defensive mechanisms can 
nstrated in the case of 


n ; ` 
? m. n" n 
Out Servadio aintain an intensive transferer^^ 
who n : a = 
p anot cep read (nis paper in manuscript, pointed 
Tession, Possible explanation of this fact cculd 
s and with dit, Phenomena are: doubtless dis- 
Qo be + ud passing cf years some analysts may 
- ke. to protect themselves better 


al involvements in the nomena 
sometimes ignoring them through ‘scotomization ’, 
sometimes ma'ataining towards them a ‘fo'r (but in 


fact only theoretically fair) attitude. 


against emotion: 
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religious healing as at Lourdes. »By invoking 
unfathomable supernatural forces, i.e. God’s 
grace, any human involvement is eo ipso 
excluded and the religious or scientific.research 
worker can get away with his * professional 
hypocrisy’ unchallenged. „However, his guilt. 
feelings compel him to maintain a hyperobjective 
attitude, demanding unrealistically strict stan- 
dards. (As.:s well known, quite a number of 
mediums have been caught in this quagmire of 
projected ambivalence. In their dependence the 
mediums were driven to accept more and more 
stringent conditiens, which eventually became 
so rigid that they could nc longer comply with 
them and in their despair had to resort to 
tricks.) 

This iss what seems to have happened at 
Lourdes also. In their ambivalent endeavour 
to prove that true healings really do occur at 
Lourdes beyond any possibility of doubt,:the 
research workers there, congregated in the 
Bureau Medical, have laid down certain stan- 
dards which must be complied with before any 
case is accepted as a true healing. First, psycho- 
logical or psychiatric cases are excluded a 
limine. Organic cases have to comply with 
strict criteria, among others: (1) Instantaneous 
recovery; (2) no period of convalescence, i.e. 
the state of illness must have changed immedit 
ately into a state of health ; (3) the state of health 
must be permanent; and (4) there must be 
physical signs of the change. & is 

To every medically trained man it is obvious 
that these criteria are grossly exaggerated, i.e. 
ambivalently idealized. They correspond only 
to very old and profound human desires, but 
never to reality., If they have to be applied to. 
real cases, all sorts of allowances have to be 
made and subterfuges tolerated. Leaving the 
first two criteria out of consideration, it is clear 
that the third, the permanent state of health, 
cannot be found in reality. Apart from any 
other change, everyone gets older and eventually 
dies. Thus the “permanent state of health? 
cannot ever be really permanent. Moreover, so 
far as I know, only very few of the Lourdes cases ` 
have been properly followed up. Nowadays in 


medicine the minimum acceptable follow-up * 


period for chronic illnesses is 
possible ten. In fact hardly a; 
cases have been observed m 
a period. Lastly, 
changes must have 


-five ‘years, and if 
ny of the Lourdes 
edically over-such 
the criterion that physical 
occurred is highly equivocal, - 
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even in theory, and stilf more so in its practical 
application. In fact among the recorded and 
published cases there is not one of the obvious 
types in which true physical changes can be 
unequivocably established, as, for instance, a 
multiple fracture coming instantaneously to- 
gether, both states being demonstrated by X-ray 
pictures. The reported cases belong roughly to 
these three classes: (a) psycho-somatic illnesses; 
(b) slowly growing tumours; or (c) chronic 
incapacitating states. "As is' well known in 
medicine, these three types of illness may show 
sudden physical Changes under notmal medical 
tréatment, or even spontaneously. 

But even if we accept ail the published Lourdes 
casés as fully authenticated, there remains the 
unpleasant problem of numbers. According to 
Dr. Leuret, Chairman of the Medical Committee 
of Lourdes,* whose’ad¢ress I was. privileged t? 
hear at the Internatioral Confefence on UR 
orthodox Healings in April 1954, the number 0 
authenticated healings at Lourdes since the very 
first use of the spring is forty-nine to date. 
Admittedly many more healings of a non-miracl: 
lous kind do occur there, but these, according to 
Dr. Leuret, are explicable by medical science: 
Even if we include all these healings, there is nO 
possibility of assessing out of what total number 
of cases the healings have occurred, and still less 
how many of the'thousands of pilgrims have 
remained unchangtd, er have even become 
worse. ‘ oy ce it r 

Before discussing this peculiar state of affairs 
I would like to'add a fact which is hardly ever 
mentioned. This is that inexplicable, almost 
miraeulous, healinge- occasionally occur in the 
average medical -practice. ‘Practically every 
doctor-of some standing can quote a few cases 
in which patients have improved in an inexplic- 
able wdy, have even cemplefely recovered, an 
the recovery häs lasted fi or a considerable perioc; 


»sOmetimes even for-years, reminiscent ‘of the 


‘ état permanent” of Lourdes. Surprisingly, 1° 
one has ever collected these cases, stil! less made 
a propel study of them "At most! they are 
casually reported in thé medical press as puzzlin# 
"curiosa. “A further similarity is that they belong 
to the same ategory as the famous forty-nine 
authetiticated miraculous healings at Lourdes 
ie. they afe either "psvchosomatic illnesses: 
sizwly progressing tumours, or chronic 18° 
capacitating states, 


Here indeed we haye An uncanny problem 


* The sudden death of Dr. Leuret a 


few days after his address is a tragic loss tc Parapsychological research. 


df 
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Pure AY does^it happen that certain 
EN d Who, according to all expectation, 
d ijr i and become chronic invalids, 
Bue inexplicably recover? In these 
nn or e cases the nature of the illness and the 
ie recovery is about the same, whether 
UE professional medical treatment, 
ON ho ogical healing, or God’s, grace, or 
t prperentiy nothing from outside. It is true 
skilled Erat is hardly ever complete, and a 
M an conscientious medical examination 

Sually demonstrate that the prévious illness 


Nas 2 : I 
,, "5 Dot completely subsided. [t is also true that 


1 
" pote cases relapses occur after a short 
ever VUE an Orval, ° The fact remains,” how- 
siderabt 3 the suffering „patient has been con- 
p eain helped, his pains have diminished, his 
attitude du gia have improved, and his whole 
i, o life has beceme much more like that 
king or ERES person. ° The problem of this 
Uncann inexplicable recovery is frightening and 
Search Y indeed, because we doctors and re- 
Was d Workers have no idea whether the recovery 
control. to us, or, to some power beyond our 
Questio, Inthe latter case the further disquieting 
Patient . arises, whether our treatment of the 
even a as of any help at all, and not perhaps 

he hindrance to the improvement. — ,, 

Est me, aa adage says ‘ Contra vim mortis non 
added n in hortis °; and although»we, have 
nife M chemical laboratoty and the surgeon's 
Chronic s botanical herbal, the true healing of 
lere we et aie is generally beyond our power. 
Situation làve come up against the same kind of 
Pathic pp Which we found may produce telc- 
t e pati henomena during? analysis. There 1s 
and mo a in the throes of well-founded anxieties 
also, PURA fears, usually saffering physical pain 
there is'his doctor compelled-to pre- 


a 


* pletely to renounce thes 


tend that heecan help. The doctor knows that 
the power of his art is limited, but he thinks for 
good reasons that he must not mention this to 
his patient, that he must keep up the?facade of 
professional hypocrisy °% It is very possible 
Qthat this strained, ambivalent, and insincere 
situation might enable seme talented people, in 
the same way as we found with telepathic 
phenomena during the course of an analysis, to 
^solve the situation in ^a *'parapsythological " 
way. i iue 

Perhaps in order to study parapsychological 
phenomena profitably we should not concentrate 
on either the subject's receptive powers or the 
healer's or agent's influencing powers, but on 
the powers inherent in their mutual relation. If 
my experiences during psycho-analytical treat- 
ment hold true for these condjtions in general, 
then weemust expect to meet highly ambivalent, 
highly tense, situations which will be covered 
up on both sides by reaction formations, especi- 
ally by projection and idealization. 

It is easy to state that a highly ambivalent 
relationship covered up from both sides by 
dovetailing reaction formations is not a very 
favourable atmosphere for research. But com- 

e defences will be a very 
hard task both for the patient and his doctor or 
dealer. Perhaps we analysts ought to accept the 
role?of pioneers in this field, as we have had 
some experience of what it means to make 
defences conscious. If we succeed in relinquish- 
ing the professional hypocrisy, projection, 
and idealization, surrounding parapsychological 
phenomena, we might get to grips with the 
underlying real problem, what the true nature 


sand function of E.S.P. is. E 
(Received 21 May, 1954) 


SOME DEVELOPMENTAL ASPECTS OF THE BODY !MAGE 


By LOUIS LINN, 


© — [. INTRODUCTION 


In a series of pioneer studies and essays, Hoffer 
and others (6; 8, 12; 13, 15, 21, 25) have sought 
to document by rlieans of direct Observations on 
infants some of the psycho-analytic conceptions 
about this early period as they have been recon- 
structed from the analyses of adults. In par- 
ticular, they have discussed the ego in terms of 
its earliest developmental history. Hoffer was 
able to demonstrate, for example, that the 
behaviour of a sixteen-week-old infant shows 
definite organization in the process of relieving 
oral tensions, and that this behaviour involves a 
capacity for genuine perceptual activity, motor 
control, memory function, and reality testing. 
Hoffer has proposed that we designate this state 
of ego development the * mouth ego'. He was 
able to demonstrate the critical role of the hand 
in this developmental process. His observa- 
tions have tended to confirm the theoretical 
formulations of Hartman, Kris, and Loewen- 
stein (11) that these early stages of ego develop- 
ment concern themselves primarily with the 
body surfaces of the infant, particularly as they 
are involved in the relief of oral tensions by the 
hand. 

Although a complex of psychic functions is 
subsumed under the term ego (7, 19) the body’ 
image concept as elaborated by Schilder (22) ic 
certainly a basic part of that complex, so that 
studies concerning the early developmental 
aspects of the ego are sure to shed light on the 
formation of t 
information concerning the origin of the body 


image must contribute to our understanding of 
the origin of the ego. 


more general terms, a: “The neuro- 
logical conception of the “ body imase” Or 
“ body schema SSE, Tine Psychological con- 
ception of the “ schema ”, etc., and the psycho- 
analytical conception of the ego, imago, internal 
and external objects, etc., can all be related, as 
far a» their genesis in the individual is con- 
cerned.’ Jn‘the same article, Scoft presents a 


s follows: 


he body image, and conversely, " 


Scott (23) stated this in. 


M.D.,1 New York ^ £ 


brief but excellent survey of neurological and 
psychological observations concerning the for- 
mation of the body' image, emphasizing in 
particular the role of ambivalence, instinctual 
drives (libidinal and aggressive), and mechan- 
isms of defence in this přocess. AM 

'In recent years, neurological observations 
have come to my attention, the significance of 
which became clear only against. a psycho- 
analytic frame of referetice. These observations 
have provided, in addition, a species of verifica- 
tion of certain psycho-dnalytic concepts con- 
cerning the origin cf the body image and the ego- 
Although the data which { propose to present 
are far removed from'those ordinarily dealt with 
by “the psycho-analyst, they aie "nevertheless 
brought to the attention of the readers of this 
Journal because it is felt that the conclusions 
which may be drawn from therh are relevant to 
basic psycho-analytic theory. 

: ^ 


II. NEUROLOGICAL DATA 

The responses of individuals to double 
simultaneous stimulation have been the subject 
of intense study over 'a period of years by 
Bender and his co-workers (1, 2). They dis- 
covered that there éxists a variety of circum- 
stances in which aii individual who is capable of 
perceiving all stimuli 'of a given modality pre- 
sénted one at a time will maké errors of percep- 
tion when he is exposed to certain of these 
stimuli twc at a time.’ These errors tend to 
occur in a certain'characteristic pattern, in which 
one of the pair of’ stimuli isregularly reported 
correctly and the other is not reported at all or 
is displaced from its correct location. For 
„example, a patient with a unilateral lesion of th? 
. brain wh» shows no visual disturbance when the 
eyes are expcsed to li ght one at a time may show 
a "eld defect when both eyes are stimulated 
simultaneously. : 

“They studied a large group of subjects by 
nieans of double simultaneous cutaneous stimuli 
applied to nón-symmerrical areas of the body: 


* From the Department of Psychiatiy and the JD S ERR »f Neurology. 


J 


, Mt. Sinai Hospital, N-Y.C. 
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A Mha; 
n subjects were: (a) Patients with 
rin ee im consciousness due to organic 
adults Ld *; (b) normal children; (c) normal 
and his E E schizophrenic adults. Bender 
Pattee i D orkers found a relatively unvarying 
face and ae responses òf their subjects. - If the 
evince ih her part of the body were touched, 
rectly, si R almpst itlvariably reported cor- 
in the omia errors as occurred were obtained 
is patter T part of the body stimulated.” In 
all other > the face was said to be dominant to 
ound to zony parts. The genital region was 
regard. In not far behind the face in this 
RN Combinations E the hand 
Perception ca henomenon occurred. Errors in 
in other pa ere more frequent in the had than 
Was- AN rts of the body with which the hand 
fore consiq: Bender and his co-workers there- 
SNR ered the hand the least dominant area 
The body, * xs 
Body around that the remaining areas of the 
and. Whee the face-genital region and the 
Other thes, en tested in combination with each 
ifferences areas failed for the most part to yield 
Nother Rs On as compared one with 
and Tepe hese relationships were most easily 
Organic end demonstrated in patients with 
ildren isturbances of consciousness and in 
under four years of age (Groups À and 
n initial i subjects made frequent errors 
Patterns uals which foltowed the forégoing 
™ that the hey differed from Groups A and B 
8 «E tended to'correct these errors on 
Other hand trials. Tbe former groups on the 
and persisted in their errors in spite-of 


Vari o 
us 
US attempts to alert them to the presence of 


enn Si 
th 
f Sens that made the responses of the 
Phrenic „adults pathological. The, schizo- 
With re groups fell in between these extremes 
rors, Spect to the capacity to correct initial 


Tha i . : 
t 3 
& the face-emerges.from these studies as 


. Mos : ^ : 
Prising, S ommmant does not seem at-all sur- 
rom a phylogenetic point o- view, the 
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face is the most anterior part of the body and 
the first to contact the environment. It is 
adapted for this function by virtue of its close 
associajon with the main sensory organs of the 
body. Furthermore, there are many psycho- 
logical reasons for expecting the face to occupy 


? the most prominent place in the body scheme. 


m E ee f 
ultaneous stimuli. If, was the persistence -~ 


Psycho-analytic observations have emphasized 
the great importance of the ‘mouthvin the earliest 
human relationships toswhich onesis exposed, 
namely, the feeding situation im infancy. The 
permanent psychological imprint of these earliest 
oral experiences is well known. ]t should per- 
haps be added, for the purpose of this thesis, 
that cutaneous stimulation of any part of the 
face during the fifst three months of life will 
elicit the sucking reflex. Later on, too, the face 
"more than any other part of the body is the area 
through which we establish céntact with fellow 


> 


human beings, via speech and facial expression. 
Apart from its capacity to express emotion, the 
face, in repose, is capable of eliciting intense 
emotional responses, positive and negative, from 
fellow human beings. So, we are not surprised 
when we are informed that most people think of 
the ‘self’ as being associated most intimately 
with the face (3, 22). And, adding confirmation 
from a neurophysiological point of view, the 
»face occupies a vast area of the sensori-motor 
cortex as mapped out by Penfield and Ras- 
mussen (20). 

That the genital region ofa three-year-old 
child should occupy 2 position of dominance In 
the body image which rivals the face must come 
as a surprise to those who are not psycho- 
analytically informed. To the psycho-analyst, 
however, it must be a striking confirmation from 
a completely independent line of investigation 
of basic psyche-analytic discoveries, namely, the 
existence of the phallic stage of libidinal develop- 
ment at this early age, the equation of the phallus 
with the self; as certainly as the individual 
regards his face as the embodiment of the self 

16, 26). We ‘shall return to this theme later. 
That the hand, however, should emerge as the 
» tc} 
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digo This dis LT 
tios entation fox tis may express itself clinically in. 
E or time, place, or persen, in confabula- 


Con reduplicati 
ened nly uie, or anosognosia (18, 19, 20, 21). It is 
itsgjPhalogram (18) 4 with a diffusely abnorn-al electro- 
Cesse? be the ). * The altered state of consciousness 
Vase y, Within mun of a variety of pathological pro- 
Sess, ular, etc The cranium—irflammation, neoplastic, 
dig SÍS the fa e common denominator of these Fro- 
the ely, either that cerebral cortical fonction is affected 
deg rtex o r directly though. widespread disease of 

DIY situa indirectly through the affection of more 

ted cortical regulating centres. 


~ Bender, Green, and Fi 


? The following table is reprinted with permission from 
à ink (2), and outlines the types 0 


response to‘ simultaneous face-hand simulation and the 
hich they are classified. 


way in W! ; : 
d P Pesponse Classification 
a. face-hand a. correct 
+ b. face only b. extinction 
c. hand onl c. extincti. n» 
f Á d. displacement 


ál. face-face i 
e. hand-hand e. displ^cement 


` face-other part ofbody f. displacement , 
2 facé-par: in space g. exosomaesthesia 


A 
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least dominant member of the body image comes 
as a distinct shock, and seems to fly in the face of 
logic. “If there is any validity to Penfield and 
Rasmussen's sensori-motor map, for example, 
we must be struck by the fact that the hand 
occupies almost as great an area as the face. 
When vision is eliminated the hand becomes the 
most antericr part of the body, as when one 
gropes in the dark. In the blind, the great 
sensitivity qf the hand permits it to function ina , 
variety of sitvations as a substitute for lost 
vision. We shave already touched upon the 
feeding situation ju infancy in our discussion of 
the importance of the face-in the body image. 
However, even casual observation of feeding 
infants will impress us with the active role that 
the hand plays during the sucking process. The 
hand clings to the breast almost as strongly as 
the lips cling to tne nipple. In artificial feeding 
the infant clings with equal strength'to a bit of 
blanket or to the finger of the mother if permit- 
ted to do so. Tn short, at this early stage grasp- 
ing is intimately associated with sucking, just as 
it will be many years later in the event of some 
severe impairment of consciousness. In psycho- 
logical tension states centring about the feeding 
process, rubbing of a blanket with the hand at 
bedtime occurs almost as frequently as thumb- 
sucking; indeed, usually in conjunction with it.: 
Gesell and Ilg (9) have commented on:the 
close association between mouth and hand 
during intrauterine life. Hoffer (12, 13) has 
richly documented the complex interplay of 
mouth-hand stimulation which takes place 
during the first year of life, first during the 
feeding process and secondarily in exploration 
of the infant's own body and of the surrounding 
environment. One could £o on to discuss the 
relationship between face and hand in Jackson-' 
jan seizures, or the peculiar face-hand sensations 
described by Isakower- (14) in neurologically 
normal people on falling asleep: What it ail 
adds up to is that we should expect the hand to 
play a role in the body image which is not much 
less important in tise body scheme than the face, 
if not equally so. Certainly we should not expéct 
it to be least important, if that is what least 
dominant implies. 
to the crux of the matter, namely tbat the hand 
in its own ‘least dominant’ way is frutly as 
important in the body image as the * most 
dominant ' face. How can we reconcile ihese 


This latter point briügs us* : 
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facts? Bender and his co-workers (3) have pro- 
posed that the face represents the inner or * self’ 
aspect of ego function, whereas the hand is its 
outer representation—' the medium with which 
our ego makes contact with the outer world’. 
This distinction is not at all clear, particularly 
as the ego makes contact with the outer world as 
much through the face as through thé hands. 
There exists a certain type of response to face- 
hand stimulation which, although rare, sheds, I 
believe,’some light on the dilenima. 


IIJ. OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING, ‘FACE-HAND 
a . Fusiox 


Case ,1? A sixty-year-oid man with a clouded 
state of consciousness due to multiple metastases.to 
the brain from a primary malignancy of the lung. 
He reported symmetrical touches promptly and 
accurately (both cheeks , both hands) When 
touched on either cheek.and hand simultaneously; 
he reported only the face touch. He was asked very 
emphatically (when he reported only the face 
touch),.‘ Are you süre you weren't touched else- 
where?’ He responded by tapping his left hand 
with his right one (or ‘vice ‘versa, if the right hand 
had:been touched), and answered,"* No, only the 
face!’ 


D 


It is quite clear from his tapping response that 
the patient felt the hand touch, too, even though 
he reported only the face. In fact the hand 
touch was reported quite. clearly in this non- 
verbal manner. One might interpret this puzz- 
ling resporise as an indication that in the clouded 
state of consciousness, face and hand had in 4 
sense become fused, and that a touch on the 
hand-could not be differentiated verbally, at 
least, by this patient, from a touch on the face. 
So, what Seems to be.an extinction.at one time; 
or a displacement at another, can be.understood 
as a manifestation of a fusion of face and hand 
in the body image of the: patient with a clouded 
state of consciousness ? i 

a 


Case 2. A lifty-six-year-old depressed woman 
was observed following zecpvery from shock 


therapy. Gn several occasióris when touched on her 


face and hand, she reported verbatly. only the face. 
However, she wouid simultaneously lift her hand 
and let it fall to'the couch. In this manner, curiously 
reminiscent of the previous patient, she indicated to 
us non-verbally that the eatinctien of the hand touch 
was no extinction at ali but rather a fusion, a5 
expressed verbally, with the face touch, " 


E x 

* I believe that the phenomenon of €:tinction and 
displacement on face-hand stimulation in clouded states 
of consciousness can be regarded as the sensory counter- 


part of the grasping and sucking reflexes which tend to. 
appear under the same circumstances. The validity © 
this contention will become more evident subsequently: 


e 


P 
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T 
mne following two cases seem to confirm the 
a of face-hand fusion. 


C 
c TM im forty-two-year-old woman was also 
about Sen Pe shock therapy. When tested 
only the ae cae awakening she reported 
Taare E . Tested ten minutes later, when 
EA ns P ert, she responded to the face-hand 
still later à he hand of my face’ [sic]. Ten minutes 
ately. a at the face-hand stimuli accer- 
PThs hana = time I asked her if she recalled saying, 
Danai of my face’. She said yes. When asked 
E ein what she meant by this, she looked 
aes if d said, * Well, how else dô you feel your 
DW with your hand? * . 

towing tr. sixty-year-old. man with a rapidly 
responded mour in the region ofsthe third ventricle 
Stimnlat On several occasions to Tace-hand 

lon with the expression ‘the palm of my 


C ieeks > s š 
Riven be echoing quite strikingly the response 
> «D by the previous. patient, 


o 
ES whai we call extinction and displace- 
reality a ace-hand stimulation represents in 
ines of EI Opes of fusion is suggested ‘by other 
example vidence, The drawings of children, for 
Taw a are instructive. , If we ask a child to 
ave eda he will draw a picture which we 
Conceptions to believe is an expressiom of his 
Mono lon of self (18): In the Goodenough (10) 
there pebh on,the figure drawings of children 
in w ie Several pictures drawn by age groups 
Re esent errors could be expected on 
ese chil stimulation. Im their productions 
X Temity dren every. frequently drew the upper 
ca as if it were growing directly out of 
co arias is, they provided direct graphic 
By on OF the idea of face-hand fusion. 

à recent study arid, was 
38 grow; hat children who,represented«he hands 
9 sh Ng out of the face were usually children 
face, Owed extinction and displacement on 
on the g mulation. Schilder (22) comments 
b d in Istorted representation of thes human, 
" a children's drawings^as, follows: “of 
tivity ee is a^rather complicated-psychic 
her id it may' be: difficult to detezmine 

(e Sensor ils synthetic incapacity is based at all 
o pror s diicnities or whether it is merely du? 
aetely ae a ies But: the-chiid is com- 
h Crefore S with its drawings, and I believe: 
UE M that the way in which children draw 
“sory Sa really reflects their knowledge 2^ 
NS io of the body image. ^ 
te TS on f; ings of brain-injured adu v 
q, ie ace-hand testing.are more complica- 
y rarely show face-hand fusion in their 


d ~ repeated experiences 


Its with 
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pictures. More frequently their drawings show 
complete disorganization. It would lead us too 
far afield to discuss these aduit drawings in more ` 
detail g this time. However, unpublished 
studies by Max Fink provide what is probably 
the most convincing evidence of all that what we 

ə call extinction and displacement may both be 
examples of fusion. He carried out face-hand 
stimulation using different modalities of stimuli, 

, e.g. using a tuning fork on the hand and a pin on 
the face, or a pin on the haid and heat on the 
face, etc. Patients who showed, pathological 
extinction, often reacted to double modality 
stimulation by combining the two modalities in 
a single response in a single place, e.g. * a buzz 
and a stick on the cheek ° (in response to a pin- 
prick and a vibrating tuning fork),or ‘a hot 
‘pin-prick °, etc. 


S . IV. DISCUSSION 

Tn his classic monograph on the body image, 
Schilder (22) raises the question, © Are there 
states of ontogenetic development in which the 
body image is undeveloped ? * He has repeatedly 
emphasized the fact that the body image is the 
product of personal experiences, that it is linked 
inextricably with personality, so that ‘ there is 
no body image without personality’. In view 
of such origins it follows that the body image 
must have a developmental history. In various 
places in his book, Schilder raises questions but 
offers few speculations concerning the earliest 
phases in the development of the body image. 
The data we have presented concerning face- 
hand fusion provide a basis for further specula- 


tions on this subject. 


According to psycho-analytic theory, there is 


` a stage in the development of awareness of self in 
which the infant does not differentiate between 
himself and the breast on which he feeds (5). If 
we accept the view that the hand does indeed 
participate in à psychologically significant way 
in the early feeding experiences, then we must 
extend the psycho-analytic theory to read that 
in this primitive state of awaveness face, breast, 
and hand are all fused into a single homogeneous 
primordial cluster. When the breast is with- 
» drawn; continuity of the cluster is maintained by 
^ substituting the hand for the absent breast. 


Psycho-analysis hypothesizes further that in the 
és of separation from the 


dually learns of the existence 
of other beings and the outer world—that there 
is a boundary which delimits his owz self from 
that of cthers. The infant also learns that the 


breast theinfant gra 
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hand substitutes for the breast only in part. In 
the infant’s growing awareness of self, separa- 
tion between face and hand must now take place 
just as it did between face and breast. One can 
visualize repeated experiments carried out by the 
infant in which he re-establishes the primordial 
face-hand cluster and breaks it apart again, and ‘ 
through repetition learns that face and hand are 
separate. This earliest step in the development 
of the conception of self is undone in certain . 
brain-injured patients. In clouded states of 
consciousness, fusion of face and hand takes 
place again and expresses itself as extinction and 
displacement. According tu this hypothesis we 
should expect to encounter clinically still further 
regression in awareness of self, with complete 
re-establishment of the face-hand-breast cluster. 
This is indeed encountered in certain cases of 
organic brain disease displaying the, pheno- 
menon of exosomaesthesia (24) " In these 
instances we find not only extinction and dis- 
placement on face-hand stimulation, but also an 
inability to distinguish between stímuli applied 
to the patient's own body and stimuli applied 
to other objects in the patient's field of vision. 
These phenomena, which are evidences of 
regression in the concept of self in the brain- 
injured adult, are evidences of the immaturity 
of the concept of self when elicited in early: 
childhood. : 
The question may be raised why it is the face 
that is usually reported when fusion takes place. 
Why is not the hand, for example, reported with 
equal frequency, and the face extinguished ?5 
This contains within it a question of even 
greater importance, namely, why does the hand 
end up in tke position of * least dominance? in 
the total body scheme? The answer to this 
question is to be found, I believe, in the specific’ 
motor role of the hand in the mouth-hand 
cluster. Although general psychological studies 
have stressed the role of the harid as an organ 
which grasps, from intrauterine life onward, as 
Hoffer (12, 13) has emphasized, the hand has 
also become closely allied to the mouth for the 
sake of relieving tension, and ‘within this alliance 
is to be found the first achievement of the 
primitive ego. Hoffer's observations Suggest ’ 
very convincingly that the suclding.irfant uses 
its hands as motors to regulate quanti^atively 
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the intensity of the level of oral stimulation, 
supplementing the stimulation from the breast 
by additional stimulation from its own fingers, 
if the pattern of oral stimulation from the breast 
is not by itself gratifying. In this:process the 
infant will modify the amount of the hand which 
it introduces into the mouth and the depth to 
which the hand penetrates. If the rhythm of 
stimulation provided by the mother is still dis- 
turbing, the child may reject the nipple and take 
the próblem of oral stimulation into its own 
hands, as it were. Throughout this entire 
process it'is the oral tensions which must be 
reheved. The hand becomes simply the agent 
which assists in the relief of these ter'sions. AS 
a sensory experience, the sensations about the 
mouth and face are of central importance. 
Sensations in the hand proper undoubtedly occur 
during this process, and, may even contribute te 
the total pleasure. However, they must play à 
secondary and conceivably even a distracting 
role in the main task, which is to regulate oral 
tensiori. To the extent that the sensations from 
the hand may be a distracting element, one 
might even, thinking teledlogically, regard 
extinction of the hand sensations during this 
process as a biologically usefil phenomenon in 
the problem of regulating oral tension. In any 
event, in this feeding situation the hand begins 
its role as an organ for relieving tension. Later 
on, the hand will function in more versatile ways. 
It will, for example, become the intermediary 
between the eyes and the mouth in subsequent 
stages of ego development and. mastery of the 
environment. However, the face-harid relation- 
ship in the infantile cral situation is apparently 
of crucial importance in determining the adult 
patterns, ‘since the responses to double simul- 
taneous cutaneous stimulation, in the congeni- 
tally blind are the same as those obtained in the 
sighted (3). : 3 

. Sensory effacement of the hand in the process 
of regulating tension is perhaps even more 
clearly anderstood iri masturbation, where tke 
genital seasations whith. arise are of ‘such in- 
tensity as to eliminate from conscious awareness 
(and iron. libidinal significance) any simultane- 
ous sensations which may occur in the hand, so 
that if^füsion were to cccur we should expect 
that the hand would be extinguished. 


à 


2 


ë As 2. matter of fact the hand is occasionally re Ort 
on Jacahand testing. This, however, soceurs relatively 
infrequently, and for the purposes of: our present 
theoretical discussion I believe we are justified in con- 
fining our analysis to the response that ovcurs.in the vast 


T D 
Pd F 
majority of cases. 
* ie. the earliest functions of the hand are all motor. 
Its significance a3 a sensory organ appears much later 17 


life as part of a relatively aGvanced stage of ego develop- 
ment. 4 E j 
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ae far I have infersed from a consideration 
the fusion phenomenon a stage in the develop- 
ae of the body image corresponding to what 
d op would call the “mouth ego °. i have 
m * ed how the individual has detached him- 
fro a the environment as an entity separate 
RR breast and has succeeded in dividing 
n imo a face and & hand. We can assume 
ES the process of self-discovery will take place 
p. similar lines between other parts of the 
E ue hands. Cutaneous tensioh states 
the m in the infant, too, and we Know that 
uod feo has a need for cutaneous stimulation 
Schilde rm of warmth and caresses, for example. 
a ang nas suggeSted that cutaneous tension in 
for ei may express itself. as itching ang call 
oeie ing of the skin: for relief. The capacity 
cm dd own cutaneous tensions cails for a 
ths D thotor skill which does not appear in 
iB fant until well into the second year. The 
ue emerges through a repetition of the 
Bliss S of discovery of separateness which took 
ace originally in ,the fragmentation of the 


Primordial "face-liand-breast cluster. As the 


Bong, tension-relieving hand establishes its 
ney janes: from each succeeding body part a 
tie etail of the body image emerges. The 
stabi. is complex. Not only does the hand 
M Ish its own separateness from the Aewly 
[y Spes body part, but also the separateness 
Drs. latter from. previously discovered? body 
and te At each step, the hand as. the explorer 
in the penne ravine organ holds second place 
ody du of attention to the rewly discovered 
run tes of clouded consciousness there is 

ich ive tendency for fusion to occur; fusions 
do E unities which were previously 
Beca in the evolution of the body image. 
Se of the specific role of the hand in this 


OC AE . : 
guia P$ itis the"hand which is always extin- 
Ishe t 
the h 
1g. th 
Dos 
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ae and any body:part. ^ Because the face 
ae: element in ihe body imege and 
€? so great-a libidinal investment in the 


Ndiyj x 
are iduality most tenaciously. That the genita: 


area a the geni 
s Ssumes a position of such dominating’ | 


S US nce in the body image cf tüe yourg chil 
Of pre! Probably an expression of the intensity 
ftom Sure sensations which the child can elicit 
Cres Masturbation at this early age. “When 
or jp son takes place, as for example in dreams 
OF dd Sychotic productions, and the dominance 
Niouth ego is re-established, the phallic 


d when these fusions take place between, 


conomy of the adult, it retains its 


ego is its rival. It comes as no surprise therefore 
that oral fantasies should play so important a 
role in the structure of thése body-as-phallus 
fantasies (16, 26). : 
Ina previous communication (17) the hypo- 
pines was advanced that the ego perceives 
external objects in two stages. First it sees the 
object as part of a cluster of objects related or 
linked to each other by some common denomi- 
> nator of meaning. Second, dt separates out the 
‘correct * object from all the related objects in 
the cluster. This separating process was called 
the * Discriminating Function, of the Ego’. It 
was postulated thateon breakdown of this func- 
tion fusion takes place between objects which 
should be separated, and what emerges under 
these circumstances is the * Primary Rrocess ' as 
"described by Freud. There is an analogy 
between the latter cluster of' objects and the 
previously "described <lusters involved in the 
evolution of the body image. One may regard 
the subjective fusion of body parts as a body- 
image manifestation of the primary process. 
Body parts that should be separated become 
fused. Symbolic meanings invested in one area 
become displaced elsewhere. There is, therefore, 
a biological compliance, an underlying readiness 
for the symbolic transformations which take 
place in response to the demands of the psychic 
economy for the reduction of instinctual ten- 
sions. 
a V. SUMMARY 
The work of Bender and his co-workers con- 
cerning double simultaneous cutaneous stimula- 
tion is reviewed. Theoretical implications of 
their findings are presented, particularly as they 
.impinge on the developmental history of the 
body image. 
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Me m of this paper is to put before you some ^ 
SRM study’ and discussion which might 
ds OMM someting to the undérstanding of 
< Schizophre of what is sometimes called- a 
the relation ae episode °. Questions concerning 
E control Di Adae E memory and 
Dia aturally out of the considera- 


Dune uie from the cáse of a man, to whom 
BP oent er by the initials K. M., hanged at the age 
e x mls for the murder of his father. In fact, 
Overa ie both parents and threw their bodies 
chad hoped: He then took his father's car, which he 
ondon d to borrow for this purpose, and drove to 
245 mil uring tho night, making the journey of 
Order e with several stops, in seven hours, in 
Whom n a girl, whom I shall call Jennifer, by 
element epi attracted. There was an 
Telationshi jealousy of a,boy of sixteen 19 this 
twenty. po ip. On the evening of that day, about 
Outside un hours after the crime, he was arrested 
s "s house in, which the girl lived. 

is Med to be present at his trial because, as 
ad been a patient of mine. The plea was 
fence and two psychiatrists, im evidence for the 
Phrenic ie e it as their opinion that he was schizo- 
ting a ind that the crime had been committed 

y Sa ecnizophrenic episode °. ? 
He ha = ient was of rather less than average height. 
Dale, an A Ror unruly brown hair, was Abnormally 
looked ‘years younger than his» age. ‘By 


Naty 

re Á 

Never i was gentle and rather “passive 'and had 
Up Ommitted any act of violence (except one 


on 
ening wre’ recorded in adoiescence) until the, 
al en he killed his parer:ts jn their home. 


will h i 
fro Quote from his statement to the police and 


" anot $ 
late, “Other, made tó a psychiatrist two months 


“l > à f 

hearg Nn Supplement these from evidence. 

Twin rt. : 

1 . Z 

a Ss nen give a short account ‘of F 

da the Mee from reports sent in fo the solicitors 

ix SCriptio ence and from other sources.2 A brief 
Whig} ow of his aalysis, and of the'circumstances 


lon: ch i A 
*Bically it was carried out, ‘will take its place chro7^- 


is life and, 


` until the middle of Aug 


“at their house at 5— 
^odd bits of money 


«month ago Jen 


" i 
By HELEN SHEEHAN-DARE, LoNDON ° 


A ^i bari made at Scotland; Yard on the 
: r his arrest was as follows: 
: I want to be frank. Ididit. , 
I don’t, want Jennifer brought into it. I want 
to tell you the whole;story. 
cr stings I Have said are not true. 
1 vorking for about 12 months. I have 
only said the things to make a bold front to her. 
, ‘Up to about 12 months ago I was studying 
firstly for the law as a solicitor and latterly as an 
estate agent, My father made me an allowance of 
£15 a month. I couldn't settle down to my studies 
and this led to some differences between me and my 
father. I gave up working last November and then 
I got a legacy of £750. Ispent the money by about 
March. 
* I scrounged around a bit and I did some work, 
about 8 weeks. I was selling ice cream for Walls. 
Ileft them and some time in June I went home and 
broke into my father's house. Then I came to 
London and spent the money. Į was only in London 
Yor a week staying at odd hotels, then I went down 
to my home again. Then I returned to London 
again to dispose of some stuff I had taken, a cine 
camera and a bracelet of my mothers. I sold the 
camera at a place called Photo Optics at Paddington. 
I sold the bracelet with Dawson, the jeweller at 
Piccadilly Circus. 
* Then I went home. Iwas only up here for a day. 
I straightened it out with my father. I stayed home 
ust, then d canie to London. 
‘Į lived in Chelsea, and took a furnished room. 
* [ began to visit the White Hart public house in 
King’s Road, Chelsea. I meta Chelsea pensioner 
who frequented that public house. About a month 
ago—no, six weeks ago—he introduced me to a 


young lady and her mother, with whom I became 
great friends. 


Jennifer—was the young lady and 
her mother is Mrs. —- I became a frequent visitor 
where I was made very 


welcome. ^ 


‘I had been living from hand to mouth. ] had 


from various people, and there 
ues which were “ Ribs. 
drinking very heavily. and about a 
nifer began charging me about my 
I told her my parents had 


are some cheq 
* T've?been 


untidy appearance. 


been omitted ər changed in the statements, reports, etc., 
in order to, bring them into line with the form of this 


paper. 
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arranged to send my clothing up, but this was a lie 
j stall her off. 

Tet was tight for money at this time and had no 
means of tidying myself up, so about a fortnight ago 
I said I would go home and get my clothing myself. 
That is what I told Jennifer, but in fact I wanted to 
go home to try and get some money from my father. 

* On Friday, 31 October, 1952, I decided to hitch- 
hike home and I told Jennifer so. She was rather 
upset at me going. I went, arriving on 2 November, 
1952. I actually did hitch-hike. I phoned Jennifer 
practically every day. I had a row with my father 
over my spending habits and told her so, and he 
had said I was to stop at home and continue with 
my studies. Jennifer suggested that I should come 
up to London, get a joband make myself independent 
of my parents. " 

* I decided to come back to London the following 
week-end, that is this week-end. About mid-week 
I made up my mind to come back to London. 

*I telephoned Jennifer twice on the Friday, 
7 November, '52. The first time at half past five. 
I told her I was coming up to do some business for 
my father. This was not true. I promised to phone 
her again at half past eight to confirm whether in 
fact I was coming and I told her if I did come my 
father had promised to let me use his car. Itisa 
Triumph; the number is ERL 1. 

“At the time of my first phone call my father 
and mother were both out. They came back almost 
together in separate cars at about 7.30 p.m. 

* My father was doing something to my mother’s 
car; both cars were in the garage. God knows 
for what reason I hit them over the head with a 
Piece of iron pipe. I hit him once then. He slumped 
to the ground unconscious. 

‘Mother had gone into the house. I went into 
the house after her. I found her in the kitchen. I 
hit her from behind. Everything went peculiar, 
I got into a panic. Shortly after this I made a 


second phone call to Jennifer in Londgn—this was: 


about 8.15 p.m.—and told her I was definitely 
coming to London with my father’s car. I asked 
if I could come around to her house in the morning 
for a wash and shave. 


‘I went out with the intention of getting the car 
and found my father 


Over. ‘I thén’ went back 


father’s body. = ushed 
the wheelbarrow over that time. $ ar 


the house and washed the place out, 
“I went to my mother’s room and t 
pieces of je'vellery. The two brooches 
shown to me are some of the jewellery, 
money from my father’s coat pocket. 


ook “some 
and the ring 
7 took some 


I went back to. 


* I packed a change of clothing. My own clothes 
were very blood-stained. 4 

* I then drove the car out and drove to London. 
I charged my clothing before I got to Okehampton. 
I threw the pair of flannel trousers and tweed sports 
coat which were very blood-stained into a tiver at 
Fenny Bridges, just past Exeter. I also threw the 
piece of steel tubing I had hit my father and mother 
with into the river at the same time. 

“I then drove on to London. I picked up two 
hitch-hikers somewhere near IIchester. I dropped 
them at Chelsea Bridge.: I then went on to X 
Street ana got there about 5 a.m., and parked the car 
in the side of the road about 50 or 60 yards from the 
house. I hada sleep in the car until about 8 o’clock. 
I léft the car and, weat to the*house, waere I saw 
Jennifér and her mother. When I left the car I left 
the ignition key in it and also left some bloodstained 
clothing in it, and shoes. This blood came on my 
clothes when I moved my mother and father. 

“I told Jennifer I was us to do some business for 
my father and that I had put the car in the Blue 
Star Garage. I said I had an appointment at 10 
o'clock and that I would come back to lunch. 

* I went off to Dawson’s, Piccadilly Circus, where 
I sold three pieces of my mother’s jewellery which I 
have mentioned for £50 Later * telephoned Jennifer 
and'told her I couldn't keep the luncheon appoint- 
ment, and that I would meet her at 2 p.m. at Leices- 
ier Square. I later met Jennifer and her mother at 
20'clock. We went to the Odeon Cinema, Leicester 
Square and saw * Limelight ". We left there at 
5 o'clock and I went off or my own with Jennifer: 
We went to a public &ouse and had a meal, then We 
made a round of various public houses. Eventually 
we arrived at the Star public house, Chesham Mews; 
where upon leaving I told Jennifer what I had done; 
that I had murdered my father and mo:her. 

“It upset her very much and we just moved OP 
to fuither public houses drinking, I told her that 
she would not be secing me again. 

‘I had previously bcoked a room'at the Regent 
Hotel ir the name of Gregory. I think I tol 
Jennifer that Iwas: staving with relatives at St- 
John's Wood. ; 

“Later I took a taxi after closing time and took 
Jennifer back to 3: Street, [ was very drunk and 
aftér Jennifer had Jeft the'cab and ! was being 
driven away in the cab I reniember it being stopped. 
Icah’t remember tco clearly what happened. 

“I-had some Sleeping pills which I had take? 


, from my mother’s bedroom; they were in my coat 


“That's the whole truthful story. I can only say 
I have had a'brain storia, 1 can't account for my 
?^tions. $ 

^ I kad drunk about 4 half bottle of whisky on the 
Friday afternoon before all this happened. 
just seemed to: me that nóthing mattered as long 25 
I got.back to London. Jennifer just fascinated me. 

“This statement has been read over to me and 


pocket. I inténded to take them and kill myself. 


- 
^g o» 
—————————— PEN 
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pne opportunity to make any corrections 
This 4 o. It is a true statement." 
a n BEES the police was accepted as 
Scene of the crime. in with what was found'at the 
oe Worth noting hére.that this ‘ episode’ had 
of the characteristics of an anxiety dream. 

he subject was aware of what was happening. 

He could remember what had h 

at ha appened. 
He felt anxiety. 
ae E not account rationally for what 
E EM with the dzeam is supported by the 
Who ex Inceze statement he made to a psychiatrist 
< Xamined him while he was awaiting trial: » 
a (S ad went Off about2 pm.’ I had a bit of 
Cadache e—no severer than usual—an@ I've, had 
pss as long ss [cán remember. I went 
‘ Tena lay down, taking 4 aspirins. ' 

` Nent out 2.30 p.m. I thought I'd like a drink, 
otte E downstairs and got a recently opened 
drank l whisky, went into the smoking room and 
ater paren of whisky, with twice the quantity of 
Whisky p cach tumbler, until about half a bottle of 
hours) ad been taken, up to 5.30 p.m. (i.e. in three 
Which T I did a crossword puzzle in The Times, 
it was couldn't complete, my mind wasn't on it, 
S Twick On various things—lI thought of going to 
ee] t oham the next day. The whisky made me 
e yeaah JI went out for some more water to 
Barden etn between 4 and 4.30 p.m. and saw the 
to NES and gave him a bottle of beer and talked 
before | l'd never given him anything like this 
Sere I think the,whisky Kad some effect on me. 
nI urned tJ the smoking room until 5.30 p.m., 
tolg, 48 Jennifer up from the smoking room and 
Londo, my father was probab:y sending me to 
that Į ds Curing that conversation she was reluctant 
Just aft Ould go, and I remained in the room, and 
l m er 6 p.m. she rang-back to say of course 
E ei d go and have bieakfast-her mother 
À and wo € SO; and I said I'd see her at 8 a.m. 
M ang Ned ring hér about 8.30 p.m. when my faiher 
beca other were both insto let hér know definitely, 
abong, my father said. at lunch-time he'd think 
ind mE me go up to London and use the SR 
€ all fight. from his attitude.that it would probably 


had 


a 


So 


Rive, thea went back ‘to a book, Randall end the . 


ive 

r the fc Time by C. S. Forester, 

pa e World war who gets inveigle 

kills oes her in bed with someone else 

and ki T lover by pushing him out. of the wi 
N ling him ; 


about a soldier ir 
d into marriage 
e, and 


bero; en there is his trial; I'd read the whole. book 
think "d 


Teaq ^ He gets off with inanslaughter. I : 

i S to where he's got married, that CY9PIDE, 
adio. 7 p.m. I turned on the wireless, : 
z Site] Newsreel, and at 7.25 p.ra. I went out to 

Tus, 2 and put potatoes on the stove for supper: 
Aiter, as I was going to get sausages out 


to 


ndow - 


listened, 
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of the larder, J saw the light of a'car on the scullery 
window. I didn’t know who it was, so I went out 
to get the garage doors open. ° " 

* But when I went out I saw the Triumph car in 
the garde by then and I spoke to my mother—I 
asked her if she had had a good meeting and said 

» 1 would go over and let the Richardsons’ cat out 
(they were away for theoweek-end) if she didn't 
want to go over. > 

* While standing by the garage dpors I heard the 

» Standard Eight-coming dewn the drive, so I swung 
the garage doors round for him to get this car in. 

* He drove in, got out and, spoke to my mother. 
I shut the, garage doors. Then my mother went 
indoors. d 

* I spoke to my father, intending to find out about 
his verdict on my going to London. 

‘I don't remember saying anything to him—the 
next thing I remember is being in the kilchen in the 
house and seeing the clock pointing to 8.15 p.m. 

SI locked round the kitchen and saw my mother: 
onsthe floor and I didn't know at that moment why 
she was there. 

* I saw there was blood all over the place and she 
was bleeding. That was the first moment I realized 
I had that piece of iron pipe in my hand (there was 
another of different shape and heavier in the garage) 
—] don't know where this piece had come from, it 
might have been the garage. 

* That is the moment when the pictures suddenly 
came into my mind like still photographs, of, first, 

a bit of bar striking my fathers head; there was 
hisshat and the end of bar and his hand with a 
piece of flex in it (from the battery charger) and a 
glove on his hand. It was completely silent. - 

* Second, is of the bit of bar against the back of 
my mother's head in the middle of the kitchen with 
the Aga cooker as à background with the potatoes 
on, and the corner of the kitchen table and the 
window in view as well, and this also was completely 
silent, and »vith no action in either of them. : 

* Third, of my father sitting on the ground with 
the door of the Standard open in the angle between 
the door and the body of the car; he hadn't got 
his hat on, and his head was lolling against the 
seat, blood on the side of his face and down his 
coat collar. 1 t 

‘There were just these three pictures, like a 
snapshot from à camera, anè I was not in them. 
myself; they were.like three lantern slides which 
clicked on one after the other. 

* Mv feeling tvas one of horror, I stood transfixed; 

> then I looked at my mother and * thought she was 
dead. My one idea was to get to London to see 
Jennifer, to see her once more; I realized I must 

- have killed my mother and that that would be the 
last time I'd ever see Jennifer. 

«r went quickly to the telephone and rang up 
Jennifer and told her I was definite coming to 
.London- -I forced myself to be cheerful. 

‘I then went from the smoking room, 


took a 
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suitcase from the hall, went upstairs, put some 
clothing in, went to my mother’s room, took some 
jewellery, took some’ luminal tablets, a boxful from 
my father’s dressing room, went out to the garage, 
put the case in the Triumph, backed the car out, 
damaged the wing against a wall and knocked the 
door handle off and heard it fall. 

* Then I realized the maid would be back at ten, 
and if she found that mess I shouldn't get to London, 
because I’d be*topped by the Police, as the maid 
would immediately ring up. j 

* I thought for a while as to where I could put the 
bodies. I dregged my mother out first, got the 
wheelbarrow from the coal shed, and put her into 
it and wheeled it out of the „arden into the field; 
then I thought someone would find the body there, 
so I wheeled her out to the Poin’ and tipped her over. 

* Came back and got my father into it and pushed 
that out to the Point and tipped him over, but he 
weighed 14 stone and fell out of the wheelbarrow 
twice, and the second time I couldn't get kim back 
in, so I rolled him to the nearest point of the cliff 
and pushed him over and the wheelbarrow. 

* During that time I took a brooch off my mother 
and before I moved my father I took his wallet out 
of his coat and took all the money I could see, which 
was five new £1 notes. 

* I went back and washed over the kitchen with a 
bucket and cloth—apparently (from evidence heard 


at Court) I used a Scrubbing brush, but I don't 
remember doing so. 

* I brushed over the 
the yard broom. 

* I picked up the iron 
put that in the car. 
blood from lifting 
Then I drove off.’ 


In this account (which was not used as evidence) 
some of K’s actions during the hours preceding the 
crime appear which were not mentioned before. 
Whether he did not remember them when making 
his first statement will never be known. Some 
concerning the actual crime, remembered before, 
have already disappeared below the level of con- 
sciousness, much as parts of a dream are forgotten 
after a lapse of time. 4 

‘These two accounts were given weeks apart, and 
much had happened to K. in the interval, yet the 
detail of what he 'loes remember tallies and is 
strikingly exact. What he report- he is certain about, 

Take, for example, in the first (the stc*ement to 
the Police): * My father was doing something to my 
mother’s car’, aid in the Second, when: describing 
the first of the * pictures? which * clicked or.’ he 
says: “There was his hat and the end of Var and 
his hand with a piece of flex in it^ (from the battery 
charger). 

His recollection of the ‘episode’ is like that of 
most dreams; viz. of action, or is visual only. He 
does not report any words or remember zny being 
spoken. The reading of the novel (a deliberate 


garage floor with water and 
N 
pipe from the kitchen and 
I was absolutely smothere4 in 
the bodies into the barrow. 
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choice) seems to have beeh what one might almost 
call the * stimulus ° to the ‘ dream’, and the jealousy 
of the boy who might have taken the girl to Twicken- 
ham aî the week-end, if K. had not been with her, 
a corresponding real-life situation which could have 
been one precipitating causé of the outbreak. , 

Although I am not directly concerned here with 
the legal aspects of this case, I feel, and felt strongly 
throughout the trial, that the fact that K. remembered 
much of what had happened, and could give what 

' appeared to be a lucid account of the crime, was one 
of the main reasons for his being held consciously 
responsible for it. 

If anyone could have pointed out to the jury that 
we-can all do both these things (remember and give 
an account of) ir connexion “with a ‘ream, yet 
cannot stdy the course of it however painful it may 
be to ourselves, and that the accused had experi- 
enced a waking nightmare (not unlike that of a 
sleep-walker), the progress of which he was equally 
powerless to stop, the outcome of the trial might 
possibly have been different. It would have been 
easy to make the link between this * schizophrenic 
episode’ and severe night terrors from which he had 
suffered in childhood. 

We can compare this case with that‘ of Gordon, 
tried in Belfast about a month later for the murder 
of Patricia Curran. Gordon said ‘he could only 
yery partially recall what ‘had taken place. He 
nevertheless had sufficient reality sense and recogni- 
tion of his situation afterwards (o impel him to 
try to provide an alibi in order to escape detection. 
Without any history of Previously recognized mental 
illness (whereas K. hid a long one) he was found 
'Guilty but insane’. Among geveral possible 
causes contributing to different verdicts in the two 
trials it seems to råe that the being able to remember 
what happened, or not, was the most* important 
internal one, 

, Faci$ not to be found in either of the statements 
my patient. made, but which came out during the 
trial, throw some light on the confused state of his 
mind fox twenty-four hours after the murders, 
especially if it is’ assumed (as held by the Prose- 
cution) that he was trying to cover up the traces 
of his crime. , I arn not assuming this. 

Having thrown away some of his blood-stained 
clothing; he not only took the rest with him t^ 
Londen ard left most of it ‘in 4he car, along with 
‘blood-stained letter; and bank notes, but went 
aboütall right and all the next day, until the time 

- of his arrezt,' wearing a shirt the sleeves and cuffs 
of which were 5o deeply dyed with blood, as was 
his te, tliat it is difficult to understand how they 
eR have escaped the notice 92 everyone who saw 
_ The street where he left the car was the first place 
vin which the Police would look for him. The 
gardener who posted his letters knew Jennifer’s 
address. * 

He gave his own name and home address to the 


at do 
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ae who bought the Jewels, yet took a room at 
e Regent Palace Hotel in the name of Gregory 
pooueasn could be found for the choice of this 
kis i). Although he told Jennifer that hè was 
‘aying with his uncle, he gave her the number of 
parc at the hotel. ° 
uring that evening he spoke of marryi: 
and*shortly afterwards told her that he could int 
see her again. * 
rns only during the evening that he had taken 
qu alcohol. If it is thought that this accounted 
cum ee psenue of moral Sense, it issstrange that the 
m (es Mn or done a dreadful thing’ 
Cake. e moment when he ce 
ae the day he had'appeared quieter than 
béen ee haps this was’ not surprising a5. he,had 
Gees iving the greater. part of the night) but 
rwise normal. 
PS eenig of this day illustrate most vividly those 
the ite in the relationship between the ego and 
" Herb the personality inschizophrenia mentioned 
oe ert Rosenfeld and others at the, Psycho- 
Tee cal Congress this year. d è 
tiers Strongly of the opinion that at no timeduring 
S Wenty-four hours did it occur to K, that the 
roe try to trace him, It is true that, in his 
iüio accom of the crime, he takes the police 
the mepsideration, but-they appear, together with. 
arene a only.as another set of ' bad’, phantasy 
Parents ees whose aim, like that of the, dead 
Object. is to prevent his reaching the desired love- 
oha Having attained his end, he doesnot seem 
to have Kiyen them another thought. He is reported 
making n to the Detective-Superiniendent before 
little re, is statement: "Let us clear it-up with m 
à window = i possible °, much asif he had broken 
Would th ich could be paid for and the matter 
is en be settled. 
their pA blete inability ®© relate his actións to 
to ennif €quences is illustrated by a letter he wrote 
after telli ee IE days before the murdérs. In it, 
his father. that he had had ' a terrible row with’ 
London, p who had: forbidden himeto return to 
Able as y Said: “Tam terribly fed up and miser- 
You t DUE especially looking forward to seeing 
trow. And now, Gog and the old man 


NOW wh : 
future pen I shall.’ Short of doing him ind see no 
ne QA World at ail." Je 

7 Only to ask what future he saw if he did 


q im in? iil 
D Which the Es d on that K. was living in a-world 
Ind had no Sn of execution fof a deed of this_ 
co he writes to 
there about t 


an her from prison, when he has 
Bht daily letters): 


hree weeks (in one of seventy- 
NE ` ¢ 

Unpj Uknow th A 

ri eas, ere is 

it woul, ‘antness p, 


el : 
tween now and February... . J think 


ae to forget about me. 
bo think you should gc out and 


going to be a*hell of a lot of - 


see people. Afjer all, if everything is alright we can still 
take up where we left off." 
z LI 

Even at that time he had no idea that only two 
grim altétnatives lay before him. : 

One remarkable feature of the two statements is 
athe record they contain of apparently pointless lying 
to Jennifer, and of his need to find reasons for this, 
that is to explain himself to himself. ^ 

Lying of this kind and inability tc«appreciate the 

ə realities of his own situation form part of the back- 
ground of the personality agaitist which this homi- 
cidal breakdown has to be considered, 

K. M. was born in 1925, and his younger brother 
four years later. There were nô other children in 
the family. 2 

His childhood was.dominated by the conventional 
social aims and standards of his parents and by their 
determination to send him to the well-krfown public 
school at which his father, who was a solicitor, had 
been educated. i ? 

Erom a brief, unpublished life of my patient, 
written by the uncle who undertook his defence 
and who had known him since he was a little boy, 
we learn that as a child he had always seemed 
somewhat nervous and that he was exceptionally 
tiny, that the nurse who looked after him from the 
time he was two years of age was severe—even 
cruel—to him. She bullied him, beating him and 
locking him up in dark cupboards. We are also 
told that this treatment had such a bad effect upon 
thim that the family doctor was called in on account 
of the child's very nervous condition and that he 
advised the dismissal of the nurse. í 

K's mother could not, or would not, believe that 
the nurse was ill-treating him, and in spite of the 
fact that her friends, who knew that this was a 
besought her to get rid of the nurse, she kept her 
for two years. At the end of that time the nurse 
Wo s or E called by thé defence was 

> The first X ie abet sixteen, then became 
the woman Wie, in that capacity. 


is nurse. She stayed five years ! 
in report she sent in to the solicitors takes up the 


story of his life. Some extracts from it are as 


dee four years old when I went there. The 
x thing ] remember about him which was out of 
st the fact thatehe suffered terribly 


i i s 
ot So nightmares. Very frequently, indeed 
several times a week, he would start screaming in 
his sleep. 1 used to have to leave my supper and 
go uP tod find him sitting up in bed staring wide- 
eyed and pointing in terror at something in the room. 
.He was Very far away and talking to him. did not 
i seem io register at all, I never knew what it was he 
used to point to. He was trembling violentiy, and 
this lasted for some time. It would. take about 
twenty minutes or even longer for him-to come out 
of these nightmares. He would not know that you 
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were talking to him and it was necessary to slap his 
hands or even to get a sponge and bathe him gently 
in order to bring kim round. Even when he was 
brought round it was possible for him to start off 
again very shortly afterwards.” P 

In evidence this witness added that she and the 
maid sometimes walked K. up and down the corri- 
dor in order to wake him. In answer to a question, 
she said that he had had these attacks throughout 
the five years she was with the family. 

* His mother was ext:emely kind to him always 
and I never saw eitHer parent ill-treat him physically 
in any way at all. 

* For a long time after I became his nanny (and 
he was extremely“attached to me) K. was an ex- 
tremely nervous little boy. He would be playing 
quietly on the floor in the nursery and if I came into 
the room suddenly he would start up in terror and 
scream and run wildly into a corner cringing to the 
wall and shouting ** No, no, please don’t”. 

“Things would easily get him down. Lessons 
particularly worried him, and I think perhaps. his 
parents were a little hard on him in this respect. 
He was having lessons before I went there. His 
mother taught him up to about twelve months 
before he started at a day school, and for that 
twelve months a lady teacher came to the house. 

‘K. was a much more serious child than his 
brother and was a very reserved, grave little chap. 
There was not an unkind streak in his make-up and 
he loved animals and was most kind and thoughtful 
to everybody. 

* He was easily upset, particularly when critivized 
by his father. Something would be said to him, or 
he would be asked Something in connexion with his 
lessons by his father, and he would very easily burst 
into tears. This would make his father annoyed, 
and his father was constantly saying to him, “ Don't 
be such a little baby. You really are a baby." 
This would distress him more than ever. 

* K. was very affectionate by nature 2nd loved his 
mother deeply. I can remember how delighted he 
was whenever she said to him ** Would you like me 
to come and have tea with you in your nursery? ” 
K. would clap his hands ‘in glee and literally dance 
about with joy to think that his mother was coming 
to have tea with him and perhaps play a little with 
him as well. A 

*Father had a rather peculiar streak, I feel. 
I cannot say from my own exnerience that he was 
cruel in the normal sense of the word, brt I had the 
impression that there was a Sadirtic side of him, 
Two things stich out in my mind after tventy years, 


him the fly-valk ”, 
* Another small thing was when K' had been quite 


: K. as a little boy. 
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ill after having his tonsils out the doctor said he 
must be kept quiet and not allowed to over-exert 
himself in any way. Within one week of his 
operation (and he was quite unwell for many weeks 
after it and very pale and run down) he was being 
given lessons again in his bed. I can rememoer how 
upset he was and how he used to cry and fret 
himself. " ". 

.' His father was a bit on his dignity with the 
children. He did not like the staff to mix with the 
village people at all and was very conscious of his 
position. Whea K. was about eight years old his 
mother said: that he was to be referred to as 
“ Master” K. as far as people outside-the house and 
family were concerned.” 5 

K. attended a day school from some “ime in 1931 
or 1932 until 1934. There is little information 
about his behaviour during these years except that 
he frequently screamed and fought to avoid going. 
He was then sent to a preparatory schqol. 

The nurse continues hez report: 

* I left shortly before lie went away to school and 
he was extremely upset wken I went. He had no 
wish to go and was very sad because I had gone. 
To lose the nannie he loved and be pitchforked into 
a strange school he did not want t6 go to all within 
a week or so was undoubtedly:a shock to him. 

* Shortly after I left I received a little parcel of 
faded primroses which K..had picked himself and 
“inside was a note from his mother saying that he 
had insisted on them. being sent to his “ dear 
nannie”. He was a most obedient little boy and 
gave no trouble at all except for these nightmares. 

His uncle, writing of theayears at the preparatory 
school, says: . T : 

* His reports were not very satisfactory. He was 
abnormally dirty and Segmed unable to concen- 
trate, though he showed some ability at snathematics 
and cricket. He did not get on well with the head- 
master and was frequently beaten. He was an 
exceptionally small boy for his age, and seemed 
to feel this.’ (The,reports contained such phrases 
as “He tends to lead the life of a mole’. ‘He 
Seems content to be a sort of Ishmael.") 

, This uncle also says of K's father, who later 

became alcoholic: , s da 

"There is little Goubt that he did not understand 
or sympathize with nis ‘boys. I remember ™Y 
mother deploring the Severity with which he treate 

That neither of the boys was 
allowed tp speak at meals unless spoken to gives 
,4n indication of the attitude of my brother to the 
upbringing of nis boys,’ 
K. entered his public school in December 1939. 


The eine are extracts from reports from this 
school: 


: Cannot concentrare for two minutes on end.’ 


Gets very little.done as his mind is seldom oP 
the job.’ . or 

‘Idle, forgetful, inaccurate -but he lias some 
ability." f 


| 
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eng iind so immature that he ought to be 
ate instruction, or almost so.” 
: usemaster's report: 
E c isrepard for the truth is to my mind even 
expect mu à ing than his poor wôrk. One does not 
i AR m Sense of responsibility at his age, but 
fe iren. ee to be entirely wanting. So far 
of mind ee to bring him to a reasonable frame 
Ta iiri Been quite urtsuccessful.^ d 
BER atement made to the police shortly after 
« Hu ‘rest, his housemaster says: 
d iM Ed but an ordinary boy, afid after 
ro t erm his father, decided, with our full 
Wee a tO take him away... 
ie EUM "no success in his work here, and jn 
" Incorrj Nur 1940 I find Such remarks? as 
« rp sadi a Wastifg his time ", and Tinally 
im, as his | etter away ”. - My own memory of 
irty, acd Ug E is that he was unusually 
tuth.on a iat he was as likely to tell a lie as the 
himself o any occasion, got to gain anything for 
almo, T even to get himself out of trouble, but 
P as a habit. 
" 
Was iHe per Possibly significant peculiarity of his 
On his ben it of screwing up and biting thessheets 
arge holes „ta such san extent that he often made 
ife Where them. , THe one department of school 
C-seemed to be at home was on-the 


Cricket fie 

üs a eld, where he showed distinct promise even 

. Small boy,’ > 
t was 9 


family a this moment that the parents, on the 
Dhu 5 advice, consulted a West-country 
in pe whom Į was acting as assistant), 
4 ary 1941, when K was just fifteen, he 
9 me for analysis. His home was too far 
Him to attend.from there, and it was 
hat he should live in the city, with a 
Our fe be coached by a tutor, and come to 
e Bist esa week. £ 
Coure oL. impression he made was that aof a 
9f age pe lLbred little boy cf about twelve years 
Stubby died was not yet through the untidy and 
Tou D CA of development. His face, though 
and his ha rather child-like, had a strange pallor, 
ae were badly. cyanosed. s 
R "d piece of really abaormal behavicur . 
ToS but Ts had been his biting holes in his 
as dealin was not long before I°discovered that 
He y. >g with a very pathological personality. 


$ as S SUA 
Except almost completely inarticulate at an&lysis 


h at : l 
TW bois ee as he came into the «oom, 
eS Would th € a polite little excuse fer being late. _ 
s en relapse into the settled gloom which 


time d to be his ss (UOS 
e. prevailiag emotional state at that 


tim 5 , ; 
clearly HE well-mannered 'public-schoolboY 
His . Bought i. upetstructuye that one could.almost 
entific age conscious playing of some role. - 
fath ATS to ha: n with his father later in life t0° 
er took Ave had this quality. Iam told that his 
te Times and always did the crossword 


"happy. He is a very, 


puzzle, and that K. insisted on taking The Times 
and talked a great deal about doing so. Even in 
prison (while awaiting trial) he used to try, unsyiccess- 
fully, to do the crossword, and it is significant that 
he menti@ns his attempt to do it during theafternoon 
preceding the murders, just when he most needed 
the reassurance. 

I gave him a paper pad to use at analysis but do 
not remember his ever having written or drawn 
anything on it. When he did anything at all, he 


, would sit scribbling all over the cóver,of the pad 


or scoring it with a pencil and"making:deep holes 
almost through the pad. He gnawed the pencil 
throughout its length. 

He showed no feeling, not evén the fear which 
must have prompted him to stay away or sometimes 
to come very late. He missed twelve appointments 
out of the possible forty-five between January and 
April 1941. ə 

The arrangement with the grandmother did not 
work out well. K. was. getting no games, and 
cricket was aimost his only satisfactory sublimation. 
The psychiatrist therefore used his influence to get 
him into a west-country public school. He was 
accepted with regular treatment as a condition. 

The distance from the city entailed an hour’s 
journey each way, and twice a week was the utmost 
that could be managed. He had twenty-five sessions 
that term and did not miss any. 

All the psychiatrist's notes, and any reports 1 may 
have sent him, were destroyed when his house was 
burnt out in an air raid, but one or two letters 
relating to that time are extant, and I will quote 
from them. 

The first is from his housemaster to his mother, 
written’ when he had been at the school about a 
month. 

* The general opinion of the masters who take 
him is that his work is rather intermittent so far. 
I have spoken to Miss Sheehan-Dare on the tele- 
» phone about, this and she suggested that I should 
do nothing about it (save for a word or two of 
encouragement) at present. 

©The monitor of his dormitory tells me that he 
sometimes talks in his sleep. The monitor asked 
me if he had beer: bullied in the past, as his ramblings 
suggested this. ; 

* T am afraid this will not read very enccuragingly, 
but I feel sure that he has settled down here and is 
good cricketer and has played 


two good innings in the two house matches we have 


had. . E Aud i 
> The second is from the psychiatrist to the family 


"doctor, written afier the end of that same term. 
After-explaining the difference between introvert 

and extravert types and the sort of illness each is 

"liable to if he breaks down, this psychiatrist says of 


my patient: 

* Now, up 
that he undoubtedly 
and had been subject to very con 


to the middle of June the position was 
belonged to the introvert type 
siderable emotional 
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disturbances, which gave rise to „psychological 
difficulties. But there was something beyond that, 
and he-was showing,an almost complete lack of any 
insight whatsoever into the gravity of his position. 
According to him, his relationship to his Home was 
excellent, to his previous school the same, there 
were no difficulties with his friends, in fact he had 
not any difficulties anywhere; and even the amount 
of interest displayed by other people in him and 
their anxiety to help him produced no particular 
result. So if became moze and more apparent that, 
apart from his psychological difficulties and intro- 
vert make-up. there was a constitutional factor at 
work; and I had begun very seriously to consider 
as to whether we'should not, have to use physical 
means of endeavouring to bring about a change. 

* But about the middle of June a change began to 
beapparent. Instead of being very unpunctual and 
at times iticlined to break off his appointments 
(resistance to treatment) he began to arrive punc- 
tually and to be much more active towards what was 
being done. The report. from his housemaster 

Showed improvement, his work improved. And 
ultimately he ended up by having the best school 
report he has ever had, as well as a very satisfactory 
House report from his Very careful and painstaking 
housemaster. 

“In spite of this, I don’t feel 
Assessment I have 
do think that we 
that we are gettin 
door which was 
opening again t 
have got to go o; 


like altering the 
given you in the slightest. But I 
should perhaps just feel thankful 
£ some results at last and that the 
slowly closing entirely is already 
owards the outside world. . We 
D, if we are to stop him from break- 
ing down mentally when he reaches adolescence. 
And, although I think that the prognosis heré should 
be regarded with Very great caution, as far as it 
goes now it is distinctly better at the moment. That 
is as far as I can go at present,’ 

Ido not know to what this apparent improvement 
was due. At this.distance of time I cannot remem- 
ber what interpretations I gave him. There seems 
to have been a shifting of symptoms and repressions. 
His work improved and he passed the School 
Certificate Examination Before leaving school. The 
atmosphere of the school was Sympathetic, and the 
twice weekly journey enabled him to escape from 


the other boys. There is little opportunity for being 
alone at boarding-school. $ 


During the next term 
to 


I was strongly Opposed to his being dzopned 2 
S ng cropped Sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, At that t Were 
revolutionayy method of treatment i 
country and daily a i m duis 
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K. always remembered.to come, and throughout 
the year 1942 he only missed two sessions although 
the city was being bombed by day as well as by 
night» He came fortnightly until March 1943. 
I thought he probaoly did so largely in order to get 
away from school and be able to wander freely 
about the city, and for the reassurance of seeing me 
alive. When, at the end of that term, he hiinself 
suggested (in the form of a message from his parents) 
giving up analysis, I agreed. He had had a total 
of 100 sessions, or part-sessions, spread over a 
period ‘of two years anc three -months. He left 
school in July of that year. 

A contemporary of Ks, a former, pupil at the 
same school, when he read of the murders, wrote 
and offered to give evidence because he remembered 
how, abnormal K. had appeared to be at that time. 

He writes: S 

* He was in the same house as I was and for some 
time slept in the next bed to mine. There was some 
mystery attaching to him He was already 15 cr 
16 years old when he came and we believed that he 
had come from another public school. 

* Though normally quite a cheerful person he used 
to cur* up in a timid fear when threatened in any 
way and we always believed tha: he had been bullied 
excessively. On one occasion J remember when in 
no way, threatened he had a fit, threwaiimself on the 
floor and cried * Don't hitome! Don't hit me! He 

“I have also just learnt another story about him 
from a friend of mine who shared a large study with 
him. On this occasion he flew into a rage and 
threatened to cut hiraself with a knife, A moment 
later he did so, jabbing the, knife into his leg. The 
shock seemed to have bronght him round sharply 
as he shuddered, pulled up his trouser leg, and in a 
frightened voice, said, “ Look, it’s bleeding”. 

‘I don't remember anything more «about him. 
He was not a close friend of mine.’ 

Neither of these incidents was reported to me at 
the time. When quostioned about them in prison, 
K. did a0. remember the ‘fit’ at all, He recalled, 
rather dimly, something abóut-the stabbing, but, 
m spite of having borne the*scar ever since, he 
thought it had happened, to another boy. This is 
„the only clear indication We have of dissociation in 
adolescence, Sethe wal, 

‘he rest of his life 'storyy tåken from the brief 
biography already mentioned, is as follows: 

In December 1943 K, was called up and joined 


the Navy, He served.as a seaman on the lower deck 


,for approximately four years, during which he 

spent much of his service in destroyers in the North 
Sea, and:the Far East, He was released in March 
1947. There are no reports o^ abnormality during 
his naval service, büt it Seems significant that with 
his 2cucational background he did not rise above 
the,rank of seaman, y 

When he left the Nayy ne was articled to his 
father. This was not & success. He did not like 
the law, his old lack of Concentration and idleness 
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ferret and he was markedly untidy and un- 
Rena, cade his time was spent with a firm of 
Von: E es in London to prepare for his examina- 
Miled À € did not work and more often than not 
fine Senne lectures. „He failed in his examina- 
ROmiethin 3 in London, some cousins who saw 
SE d him described him as having deteri- 
UT s being careless of his appearance, and not 
no honest about money. . , 
in TO Men obvious that he would make no carcer 
Witha ue his father obtained a position for him 
shire Beas end agents and auctioneers in Hamp- 
e as e joined the firni in the spring of 1950. 
eighteen no more successful here, and after some 
Bis sr pour be was dismissed for appropriating à 
but is aot £70 from the safe ef which he was 
CHEM Aue while a colleague was on leave. He 
legacy RR zon this time a, sum of £750, part of d 
Bbo im by a godfather. He squandered this 
thè iod months on drink, hiring cars, etc. in 
emoutharea. ° 

connie of his further decline into a state of 
i oun Tagbility to fend for himself is given in 
d Rods in his statement to the police which 

we y been quoted. Y" 
Cou father formerly sat as, Under-Sheriff in the 
Psychiat; Which, my’ patient was tried, and the 
ere! atrist consulted in 1940 sometimes met him 

Li 

Song Kis rapid deterioration, this psychiatrist 
treatment vised fim to seek further psychietric 
eink a the boy. This advice was ignored. 
iren Octor's attitude seems to have bzen,that 
and that me pEoimontend a disgrace to his father, 
€ less sdid aboat him at home the better. 


he cou S 
hree Chases: of K. M.’sillnéss can be traced through 


(T $ . 
Night q hat o? extreme anxiety, expressing itself im 


Wha idm waking anxiety attacks (it is not clear 
the pee but they included lack of recogni- 
iis) as he loved or at least of her attitude 
ed Sensitiveness to anger or blame. 
x Tession D mentioned probably indicated some 
Ohintense e urbg this phase he had the capacity 
(2) Bekir eling of every kind. 
op bat o qun& with his boarding-school life: 
intellec, S Pression. solitariness, and the increase 
Sch ese iyu eubipiOR and lack of concentiation. 
faro?! life, Torn were carried on into his public- 
em Oral-sa ieee were added lying and some 
Sts), istic behaviour (biting holes in his 


^ 


e 


Serio, 
dep 


By 
the tj 
gri e time j ^ 
“atly impair Was fifteen his sense cf reality was 
ie ER mu was his capacity to feel. ^ 
3 ea ens Features of the third phase 
r delinquency of his lite) are alcoholism and 
Comes a con, „On returning to civilian life 
uring this oe but fails at everything 
Phase he seems to have become 


eof 5 

€motion i 

A È 
ality. again, at least in certain areas of 


TSOn; 1 ty. 


hree years ago, arning, on enquiry from „seen it standing in the street. 


` father after having sym. 


He was sexually promiscuous during the last year 

or two of this time. His relationship with Jennifer 
was different from his other attachments to women; 
it more glosely resembled the beginning of an 
ordinary love relationship. He had been sexually 
abstinent for about eight weeks before the crime. 
» I have not been able to find out whether the lying 
began at the prep. school. The reports take us only 
up to 1937. There were no complaints of it in the 
nursery or at the second, public “school. This 
Significant fact points to the conclusion That it was 
a mild confused state which came 6n under con- 
ditions of (for him) intolerable strain.? It was true 
to say (as people said) that he did not know when 
he was telling a lie. — ^ 

His endeavours to find reasons for his lies (as in 
the statement to the pélice) can be seen as a groping 
after reality, an assuring himself that ohe is in 
control. 

When the homicidal impulses have taken com- 
plete control and he has killed his parents, he says, 
‘t Go knows for what reason I hit them’, and 
again, ‘I can’t account for my actions °, but when 
he has moyed in the twilight of a confused state he 
tries to account for what he has said. 

No rational reason can be imagined for his telling 
Jennifer that he was staying with his uncle, or that 
he had put the car in a garage when she could have 


The assertion that he was up in London on 
bysiness for his father, which he tries to explain by 
saying that he was putting on “a bold front’, could 
be seen as an unconscious denial of the murders. 
(If he had been on business for his father, the father 
woulc'still have been alive and the possession of the 
car legitimate), but he had already given this to 
Jennifer on the telephone, during the afternoon 

as a reason for coming. 
before the murders, as e EEn 


The phantasy of being a gu 
St. Tons Wood sets the scene back several years 


Y ime when he was studying law with a view to 
uar his father's office and his father's profession, 
and therefore, like that of being in London on 
business for his father, contains within itself the D 
bined phantasies A Denaras good terms with his 
j identified with him. 
Bed he gives in his statement to 
the police to the confession of his lies" (about 
which he is not being questioned, and which have 
nothing directly to do "with the crime) is significant. 
Jt comes neat to his avowal of the murders and 
throws sume light on the probable source of his 
earlier lying at school, where he felt himself to be 
so much threatened. 


The ‘bold front 7 the identification with the 


tolically robbed him of his 
potency (the car), bears witness to the almost 
complete absorption ` of his personality by, and 


into, his phantasy life at this time. i 
The need to * kzep up an appearance (as he puts 


it) followed him to almost his last hours. 
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From the condemned cell he writes: : 
‘The worst time is waking up in the morning. 
I am‘ never alone, but always have two prison 


officers with me, which at least makes me keep up. 


an appearance. 

After the trial K. became what one observer 
called ‘far more normal and recollected’. He 
faced death. with great courage. One reason for 
this may be found in one of his last letters: 

*. . . and dort you think it really rather a merciful 
end to thrée months of the most utter hell you can 
imagine?” s 

Evidence that K. was not devoid of moral sense 
and was capable 5f a good deal of altruism is to be 
found in the letters to Jennifer already quoted: 

*I have had a terrible row with the old man, made 
worse by the fact that as usudl he is right.’ 

And, from prison, he is ready to give her up in 
order to spare her unhappiness. $ 

How then is it that he had so little realization of 
the gravity of what he had done and Seemed so 
utterly callous about it? People visiting him in 
prison were struck by this attitude, and he himself 
remarked to one of them: 

‘I don’t seem to have any comprehension of the 
dreadful thing I've done. Do I?* 

A psychiatrist, examining him in prison before the 
trial, thinking it would be interesting to find out 


(since K. had had fleeting suicidal impulses) whether 4 


he still felt depressed, asked him: 

“Do you want to die now?’ 

(Answer) * No, I want to live? 

Asked if he had any special reason for saying this, 
he replied: 

* Well, quite frankly, I want to live to'see if 
England can beat the Australians at cricket this 
year.’ 

This absence of feeling was probably in that area 
(if one can put it thus) over which the sense of 
reality was, impaired, and I should like to suggest 
that perhaps feeling of responsibility is in propor- 
tion to the extent of ego-control at the time an action 
is carried out. It is normal to feel no responsibility 
—and no remorse—for what happens in a dream. 

Tam not, of course, unmindful of the part played 
here by the denial of unconscious guilt and the» 
many other factors which may have contributed 
towards this attitude, but it is clear that insensi- 


tiveness is, in this Case, limited to certain happenings 
and to part of the Personality only. : 
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There is a subject, perhaps not entirely relevant 
to the main purpose of this paper, which I feel I 
must touch on, since it might have great practical 
importance in cases of this kind. It is that of 
possible danger-signals which could be read. by 
people in the environment if they had evën a little 
insight. " 

As my observations are based on tw» cases only, 
they may have no value whatsoever. I will make 
them, nevertheless, since it is possible to do so out 
of such an exceedingly limited experience. 

K. was preóccupied during the day (probably 
days) preceding the crirae, not only with his intense 
desire to return to London, but with the entirely 
unreal belief that his father would lend him his 
car for this ‘purpose. Nothing couki have been 
furthe: from probability. It is certain, as far as 
anything about it can be certain, that he would not 
have done so, yet so much was my patient possessed 
by this idea that none of the other possible ways 
of making the journey seems to have occurred to 
him, and he interpreted his father's manner at mid- 
day as fitting in with his wn wishes. 

One gathers, from his letter written earlier in the 
week, that he had accepted his father's decision 
that he was to stay at home, but, as tension mounted, 
his sense of reality weakened. The, mere fact that 
he expected his father to lend him his car and asked 
him (at lunch) to do so could, have been a warning 
of deterioration to anyone able io read the signs 
of i^. T 

A comparable case is that of Winstanley, who 
shot at and slightly wounded Lady Derby, and 
killed two of his fellow menservants. 

Evidence given by othei members o£ the domestic 
staff at his trial showed that he had been pre- 
occupied for some time with the entirely unreal 
belief that he could sell for £220 a Pistol he had 
bought for £3 and a pair of trousers, : 

You may remember that he gave as his reason 
for seeking out Lady Derby that he thought she 
would help him te get rid of his gun. 


The problems which the’case of my patient 
,leaves us.to solve are those of ‘the relation 
between ronsviousness, ego-control, and the 
feeling of responsibility. Can responsibility, in 

_ the legal sense, be meagitred ? And, if so, how? 
ots 
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_, PSYCHIC SEÉF-ABANDON AND EXTORTION OF * 
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Abraha aw : . 
DN D Kardirier (10) some Years ago re- 
Tepresenting concept of * bound cáthexes" as 
Bound ener mastery (e.g. oral mastery). 
nections NE. » he said, ;has somatic can- 
associated UR ate fixed, arid the qualities 
terchangeabl each are specific and not freely 
Mee Tt can b di Its fünctions are executive. 
OF against th e directed toward the outer world 
Not only is b: ego itself.'s In my opinion, energy 
in the battle Pond in the ego structure but also 
Tom being -line established to preserve the ego 
along (hi Overcome by the superego. _It is 
exists. S battle-line that armed neutrality 

Eve È o AL 

ancy Petes the helpless dependency of in- 
Mother 2 oiviapal can sense whether his 
dominatin: compulsive, perfectionistic, 
cent ET permissive, warm, and relaxed. 
lat doce in child development indicate 
1S mother here in his?fibre the knows whether 
Sub requires unconditional obedience and 
d . 

Ominated by their mothers actually are 


afraiq 
to ac + 
Pattern cede to any*request of the mother- 


timate 


ð 
B 2 ; 
y JAMES CLARK MOLONEY, M.D., BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 


and ° 


Missi 
ven x oi. ignite 
ess." Many individuals who have 


ed 
E o even if the request is leg- 
sonable, and inteiligent—lest by £ving 


Even a 1; 

t al : 

We oS they be tricked-into meeting all of 
ec S^of their superegos, and thereby 


: OI mere à 
Stooges > e the superegos’ carbon copies or 
Out Of their fear they develop 


Tebellj 
to lous: att; l 
Nai ttitudes toward the superego and 


Nac me T 
s aay between the self-system and 
an ing Paralysis of MET : en 
TTA armed ‘neutrality engendered 
s to the eet an apparent adjust- 
Shri Constant} around him, such'an individual 
to th Bs ed battle Within himself, his self- 
Gane nq ead enttenched iti opposition 
inch e aed demands of his Super 
fin, Einst he’ yet always seeking to gain en 
das ome Bue individual 

"Ying to in his inner struggle; ifthe gives 
maintain ihis armed ieutrality 


he 
mother, establishing intrapsychically ^ 


ancy ma E 
ay remain with an individual. into. 


a 


.induced in each novitiate. 
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CONFESSIONS 


^ 
° 


o o E 
o 


between his self- and mother-systems, then he 
may experience a theophany—a binding flash 
of ‘inspiration’ which seems 40 light the way : 
toward resolution of his inner conflicts. He 
readjusts his whole psychic focus and sur- 
renders his self-strivings, his own internal 
rhythms. a 

‘A theological concept closely associated with 
theophany is kenosis, defined" by Webster as 
* Christ's action of “emptying himself" on 
becoming man, humbling himself even to suffer- 
ing death 4 Webster refers to Philippians ii. 7 
(Revised Version), which says Christ * emptied 
himself, taking the form of a servant, being made 
in the likeness of man. The Abington Bible 
Commentary (6) interprets this passage as mean- 
ing that Christ ‘ divested himself of the divine 
glory which he had when in the form of God. 
2s 


Whatever its theological significance, psycho- 
logically speaking the process of kenosis is one 
expezienced by many men; but there seems to 
me to be another meaning than the one attribu- 
ted to it by theologians. Rather than kenosis 
being an emptying from the God (authoritarian) 
system into the self-system, I conceive it as being 


:exactly the opposite: the memorial*self-system 
empties into the memorial quthoritarian-system, 
f-abandon. God does not, 


creating a psychic sel es n 
] feel, become man, but through the experiencing 
and related occurrences 


of God in theophany court 
man becomes God or, through experiencing an 
becomes God-like in the sense of 


becoming able to comprehend or achieve what 
felt difficult or'impossible. It is 
ease of bound energy noted earlier 
tes the sense of emptying, and the 


kard (13) described a facet of the 


training-of Zen which a type 
of tkeophany, oF sudden enlightenment, known 
to the Zen followers as satori, is experimentally 

Every Zen novice 
works under a master (a Zen priest), whose 
niore or less constant presence during the train- 
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ing period is indispensable. _ The Zen master 
provides the novice with an insoluble problem 
called a koan, such as: A sound is made by the 
clapping.of two hands. What sound is made by 
the clapping of one hand? NA 

The novice applies himself to meditation on 
the koan, spending hours, days, weeks, some: 
times months, while the master checks his pro- 
gress or lack thereof. ‘Finally, the novice be- 
comes exhausted and gives himself up to a sense 
of utter defeat. But when he reaches this state, 
suddenly he. experiences a flash of enlighten- 
ment, a *solution' to his problem. Stunkard 
(13) quotes one subject’s account: * As I walked 
along I became aware that I was the same as the 
trees at which I was looking. It was not that I 
had ceased to be myself—but I had become the 
trees as well.’ 

The experimentally induced theophany of the 
Satori contains all the prerequisités for spon- 
taneous theophany: sustained effort, subse- 
quent exhaustion and/or relaxation of concen- 
tration, and, finally, sudden insight, inspiration, 
or solution. These are also the ingredients of 
creative inspiration and the ‘ inspirational ” 
experiences of psychotics, 

Boisen (1), quoting from Hutchinson, said: 
“The scientist, the artist, the practical thinker— 
the profession makes little difference—hzs 
before him a problem involving some explicit 
production or decision in life situations: For 
months or years, it may be, this problem reraains 
unsolved, this creative intention unfulfilled. 
Attempts at solution have ended only in baffle- 
ment. But suddenly, usually in a moment when 
the work has been abandoned temporarily, or 
when the attention is absorbed by irrelevant 
matters, comes an unpredicted insight into the 
solution, Asif“ inspired ", “ given ”, ideas arise 
which constitute a real integration of previously 
accumulated experience—an answer, a brilliant 
hypothesis, a useful “ hunch”, forming, it seems, 
a short cut to artistic or scientific advance. . . . 
Thus the pattern of insightful thinking . . . ån- 
volves a period “of preparation, a period of 
renunciation or recession, á period or moment 
of insight, and a period of verification, elabora- 
tion, or evaluation. The process of creative 
thinking is the cycle of these stages in multiple 
and ever-changing emphasis.’ Tu 

Joad (9) says in his discussion of the Psycho. 
logy of the Creative Process: "Modern psycho- 
logical theory supports the Platonic account of 
the aesthetic process, more particularly in 
respect of its recognition of two. distinct Stagcs, 


,Consciousness must, 
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the first a stage of sustained intellectual effort, 
the second an ensuing flash of intuitive appre- 
hension, which are very similar to those affirmed 
in the Symposium and the Republic. A brief 
account of modern psychological-work on the 
subject may serve a useful purpose in developing 
the Platonic view. ‘ i 
. In a well-known work, The Art of Thought, 
Professor Graham Wallas summarized the 
information which modern psychology has 
obtained with regard to the processes involved 
in the birth of new ideas in the world of thought 
and original inspiration in that ‘of art. His 
Summary goes beyond that of Plato’s account in 
that st distinguishes four stages in he process 
which leads to the making of a new generaliza- 
tion, the discovery of a new formula, the devis- 
ing of a new invention or the conception of à 
new work of art. The. first is that’ of Prepara- 
tion, during which a particular problem is 
investigated in all directions; the second, that 
of Incubation, during which no conscious 
thinking is done in connection with the problem 
or work of art with which the creative thinker of 
artist is concerned; the third, censisting of the 
"happy idea", together with psychological 
events accompanying that appearance, is called 
lllumination; and the fourth, embodying the 
working out and application of the idea in 
thought or the executien of the work of art. 
Veritication. * di ea 

‘ Particular stress is laid upoi the importance 
of Preparation as a preliminary to Illumina- 
tion. -Professor Walles Speaks of the many 
men of genius who have done theit best work 
after a period of i¢leness. But the period of 
idleness must itself be preceded by a spell of 
hard thinking, during which the intellect i$ 
workine at full pressure. To adopt the language 
of modern psychology, we'may say that con- 
sciousness during the ‘Preparation stage pro- 
Pounds a problem, collects the relevant data an 
explores different avenues for.a possible solution. 
A period of rest ensues during which'the problem 
and relevant data are transierred to tne uncon- 
scious. That the unconscious may work effectively 
So far as possible, be un- 
occupied. The solution is worked out by the 
unconscious, and appears in due course i? 
consciousness as the “ happy idea" of the 


“cientist and the inispiiation of the artist. 


“The conclusion bears out Plato’s hint in the 
Symposium. Wallas like Plato stresses the fact 
that the “happy idea which succeeds the 
period of hard thinking is of an entirely different 
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Svige, ^5 Strange and far-reathing results. 
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Mr for the thinking itself. It outruns the 
being B and, although it is led up to, is far from 
words reed by it. The mind, inyother 
reason Te Ds à definite jump; and it is for this 
e e the sphere Of science a subsequent 
Reisen En UR is necessary ' (9). 
common adds that the schizophrenic has in 
veod ieh the nornially creative thinker a 
Edited | preparation or frustration, the un- 
or “ give insight which comes as * inspired " 
Way in i aioe duthority “because of the 
exaltation a it comes arid producing a mood of 
is the peri P a sense of finality. In both there 
sented in E of elabcration and criticism repte- 
strain u le flood of new ideas'und a consequent 
clear PNE the critical faculties. What is nôt so 
cession.” he period of “ renunciation ” or “ re- 
‘The e ., Elsewhere, Boisen (2) elaborates: 
ity can m of both Quakerism and Christian- 
n both c ound in the experience of individuals. 
that the m they were men who were convinced 
Power M a tapped anew the sources of spiritual 
ae commissioned as spokesmen for 
ater-than-themselves.” 
Means Pone induction of a theophany, by 
to the e the koan bears considerable similarity 
is theo ey, of Ignatius Loyola, though: 
The Deb any was unplanned and unexpected. 
induced SU as we have seen, are 
experiment most as if they were laboratory 
Other han Ai in psychology. Loyola, on the 
4 Woundeq alréady in bad physical shape from 
Notional] leg, accidentally exhausted himself 
tistian Y through intensive contempiation of 
“Ontempl; philosophy. When he. ceased his 
erien ation „and relaxed, he immediately 
the 74 ced a vision of the Virgin Mary. When 
his Wa Qo Me cannot achieve the solution of 
t Pees ues, concentrated application of 
eoph € too reiaxes his efforts and some form 
When ‘any-immediately results. y 
System ae phantom authoritarian and’ à self- 
stances de together in the.sáme mind, in some 
atese d combinations, their coexistence 
as an ‘ influencing machine” (14) that 
nt o It is 
dn m penetrating to the deepest level of the 
Pleture di involved, that whatever the surface 
Psychosis. “Very instance of theophany- kenosis, 
in dS ation; the individual achieves 
Sa carbo O achieve security through becom- 
i n-copy of his superego. If lie "does 


f the 


eu 
Master, he whole, a component part O ui 
s 


Plan, and hence gains the ma 


is 
t , pute the master, the person becomes 8; 
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power and protection. The unequivocal obedi- 
ence and obsequiousness of every Japanese 
citizen to the emperor is a comparable ‘pheno- 
menon., The * peace-at-any-price > attitude, or 
return to the superego, which occurs in theo- 
,phany and the like is analogous to the original 
togetherness’ with the, mother. This corre- 
sponds with the * elation concept ' of Lewin (11). 
The foregoing evidence “bears a disturbing 
relationship to what has become in modern 
communist intelligence circles the routine tech- 
nique for extracting information, or * confes- 
sions’ from captives. One,may reasonably 
assume that the flow familiar interrogation 
methods, which are virtually identical whether 
applied in Russia,"China, Spain, Hungary, or 
Czechoslovakia, were developed by the Russians 
and taught to their communist puppets in other 
nations. Certainly the RusSians, with their 
prefound knowledge of psychology, and their 
communist pupils in other lands seem delibera- 
tely and,calculatingly to exploit *religious : 
experience in a manner reminiscent of the Zen 
Buddhists. The difference in application of the 
method is one of degree only, the Zen training 
lacking the overtones of cruelty and fear asso- 
ciated with the communist questioning methods. 
There is also somewhat less emotional and 
physical stress involved in the Buddhist satori. 
Tomust, however, emphasize that there is no 
great uniformity in the response of their victims. 
I postulate.that the differences in the length of 
time it takes for the communists to reduce 
various victims to the point of confession, 
as well as the individual's choice of escape 
from the communist menace before capture, 
. or suicide or escape after capture (or unsuc- 
cessful attempts at either) is the result of 
acquired subconscious differences in the psycho- 
logical make-up of the various individuals. 
Jan Masaryk, for example, may have elected 
suicide because ofa well-developed self-system 
and a clear understanding of reality. He may 
well have understood that martyrdom resulting 
from submission to interrogation and imprison- 
ment could have 'yalue neither to his country- 
men nor to himself. One-time Czech President 
^ Beneš may have escaped from the range of the 
communists because he, too, was unwilling to 
surrender self to authority and because, realisti- 
„cally, he knew that he could better serve his 
people as’« free man rather than as a prisoner of 
the communists. I have a strong feeling that 


even if Benëš and Masaryk had been put through 
hich Cardinal 


ihe type of interrogation to W 
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Mindszenty submitted, they might never have 
* confessed.” 

Whiie it is diffidult to support these postula- 

tions abeut the Masaryks and Beneses,. we have 
Mindszenty's own statements (5) to illustrate his 
predisposition to surrender to authority. That 
he did not, for example, differentiate his own 
mother from the Catholic Church, which 
symbolizes the Virgin Mother with Christ as the 
resident of-her woinb, nor any of these from his 
homeland, can be established from the pre- 
fatory statement im his book: ‘If this book 
should make these three stars—Mother, Church, 
Homeland—shine more brightly, we should be 
very happy. He also shows clearly the strong 
domination of the superego in his life: * God 
himself could raise the mother no higher, give 
her no greater glory, than that He Himself, who 
has called the worlds into being, who commands 
the winds and waves, who holds the primeval 
mountains in His hand—than that this almighty 
God should descend to a woman’s womb and 
become her child; and she, His mother.’ 

There can be no doubt that Mindszenty’s pre- 
occupation with the concept of becoming secure 
and powerful through the surrender of self to 
the greatest power of them all—his God idea— 
predisposed him to the response elicited in his 
experience with the communist intelligence. For: 
him the surrender of self-system to authori- 
tarian-system was natural, as was the very 
principle of martyrdom. . 4 4 

In October, 1952, I was able to obtain further 
confirmation of my beliefs regarding the psycho- 
dynamics of the communist interrogation 
methods. Acting on my behalf, a trained social 
worker personally interviewed Robert Vogeler, 
the American business man who fell into the 
hands of the communists in Hungary. 

The worker had prepared questions, but Mr. 
Vogeler, without prompting beyond the query, 
* Did you actually sign what the communists call 
à “ confession "2", presented the information 
out of his own Strong convictions and careful 
analysis of the interrogation procedures as he 
had experienced them. e 


ire procedure—which, 
torture—as ‘a ‘ condi- 


First he was subjected to 
days, after which he actually- 


friendly coviversation, 
out that they had also 


ptions, was limited to" ‘niques and stage-effects. 
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the people Vogeler represented—the capitalists. 
They implied sympathetically that he was now 
in the same position in which they had been—a 
political prisoner» Soon, however, their initially 
friendly conversation turned towards efforts 
both to indoctrinate and to trap him. ‘ 

To accelerate the process of breaking him 
down, Vogeler was" constantly plied with 
stimulants. Cigarettes and coffee were routine, 
and he is convinced, from the extreme” light- 
headedness which the coffee induced, followed 
by a marked let-down, that a drug similar to 
amphetamine was added to the beverage much 
ofthe time. The first questioning continued for 
seventy hours without cessation except for brief 
interludes in which the chief examiners left the 
room. Each time he became drowsy and un- 
clear they gave him more coffee. At all times 
during the questioning.and in his cell bright 
lights shone in his eyes: 

After seventy hours oftinterrogation Vogeler 
was placed in solitary confinement for about ten 
days. The only clothing left him was his trou- 
sers and shoes. The cell svas cold and wet and 
equipped only with a steel bunk «sth slats and 
pillow of wood, lacking mattress or covers. His 
only method of gauging time during this period 
was ‘the arrival once daily of a single slice ol 
bread and some water passed through the win- 
dow in his cell door. In adjacent cells he could 
hear heavy thuds, Screams, and groans, sounds 
highly suggestive that other priseners were 
being beaten. Mr. Vogeler said that the sounds 
seemed genuine; but he felt that they may have 
been faked for his benefit, adding more unknown 
fears £o his uncertainty. 

When the-communists saw that Vogeler was 
beginning:to wear out, they presented him with a 
vicious accusation. It was’ apparent that they 
expected him to’ react negatively, but his refusal 
to agree to a preposterous statement brought a 
resumption pf the questioning. In time, twenty 
such accusations ‘were made,.éach less prepos- 
terous than the last, which. he failed ic sign. " 

Mr.» Vogeler emphasized that the entire 
imprisonment and'interrogation. had been like a 
carefully 'tehearsed play, full of dramatic tech- 
The cell door would 
and then, as if discovering 
he was in thé wrong place, the guard who had 
opened it would as suddenly retreat, always 
slantming the docr hard behind him. There was 


be opened suddenly 


¿much whispering~-seldom. loud talk, but per- 


sistent, almost constant 


whispering—which he 
described’ as far more 


disturbing than loud 


id 
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voices might have beer He was led to his 
i RM after sudden, rude awakenings at 
Titer $m T hours. First for four hours, 
B sis cid ours or more, à round of interro- 
Siren opc by brief periods of 
ns PUE. itary confinement. He was told that 
held until ig erc and that he would be 
Met E e did. Witnesses, some of whom he 
try ie dris infrocuced to testify against him and 
Most of DE him to agree to the accusations. 
had “a te ce had been terribly tortured, Many 
Others airy nails pulled from their fingers. 
fomm he he d.their feet beaten—a ` favourite.” 
s ER cuni ten said, because, it 
REM s but rarely fatal, tence oftem pro- 
Eon confession. 4 . S 
d ml days or so were passed without 
before VES again in solitary confinement, 
RII Ooo again was presented with the 
Ond. ae Many of these were in his own 
of ion or less distorted by being taken out 
the end Xt. Finally, after sixty days, he was at 
Which par his tether and wrote a * confession 
as MM consciously phrased as extravagantly 
mieht n le, koping that its very ridiculousness 
ate Gon a message indicating his desper- 
te SD: 
one formsof admission and a few days 
three d gave him a prepared list of twenty- 
rese questions, with the desired answers 
ized the : E After the" guibject > had memor- 
to recite oe answers, he was d permitted 
his * co emata trial and affix his signature to 
h nfession.' - »" è 
ment Veeco seventeen months of imprisor- 
intervals y er prayed a great deal and spentlong 
What ue DR ri his life, trying tO discover 
into his ight have done to have gotten himself 
deal Biss situütion. He worried a great 
DIVA the weltare of his wife and two sons 
etmah bose even feared for the safety of bis 
Convinced ni fáther in America. 
SUSh treat hat a human being Gould not survive 
Support Rn as lie-was undergoing without 
9 a aes a higher ‘source; under such 
d ces prayer seemed a logical résort. 


'S fat] 
her was T : : i 
been r was Lutheran ands his: mother had 


a Ca : 
Tein in ae but they had given him free 
a ee and he hed been 
Profound] RD Episcopalian. Although never 
F rel bs he^had always attende 
a r less regul r : e. dive 
Nod Christian. . - as ang tried 9 Pa 


T. 
Cad, Vo 


emy pag had attended: Annapolis Naval 
served as a naval officer, facts 


However, the communists objec- ^ 


Vogeler Was > 


< Mother may 
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which the communists knew. Accordingly, 
throughout the questionings every possible 
means had been used to make him feel traitorous 
to his cguntry. They succeeded welb in this 
effort, for constantly he had been assailed by a 
sense of guilt and repeatedly asked himself, 
Am I really a traitor? Did l say something to 
betray my country? * d A 
Summarizing, Vogeler believed that the com- 
munists seek some weakness" jn “each subject's 
character—some fancied slight he had suffered 
in his life. With him the communists stressed 
the fact that he had been used by a big corpora- 
tion, sent to Hungary to exploit the workers, to 
endanger his own life and to fall into his present 
situation. They had'said that the capitalist sys- 
tem had abandoned him and that inquisies about 
him had not been made by the United States. 
In discussing possible psychological predispo- 
sition to confession under the circumstances to 
which he had been subjected, Cardinal Mind- 
szenty was,mentioned. Tt was pointed out that 
Mindszenty had a well-developed maternal 
orientation, both in reference to his own mother 
and in the religious extension—the holy mother, 
the Church. Vogeler agreed and remarked that 
this may well have accounted for the fact that 
the Cardinal had “confessed ° after only forty 


gays, while with less rigid religious orientation 
he had held out half as long again. He agreed 


that Jan Masaryk was undoubtedly of a different 
type from either of them. 

The interview with Robert Vogeler presents 
clear evidence of the type of superego structure 
with which we are concerned. Several points 
should be emphasized. First, Vogeler’s father 
was German, à nationality group avhich puts 
great store by authoritarianism, especially of the 
father. However benevolent this authoritarian- 
ism may be in actual application, it includes à 

enerally clear tendency to defer to the male 
parent as the“ final authority 1m all family 
matters, particularly in the disciplining of chil- 
dren. The father in this instance was 4 member 
‘tian sect noted for iigidity and rather 
eto a still higher authority; 
pose that Vogeler's French 
have been capable of greater flexi- 
activity than the 
ay well have contributed to her 
dequate emotional adjustment. 
Yet, his belonged to a. highly 
„authoritarian religious group. It is interesting 


that both patents permitted their son to elect his 
own religious faith; and interesting that he did 


bility and’ free 
father, which m: 
con's generally a 

is quother, too, 
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not depart far, choosing one also distinguished 
by clearly defined ritual and routine accession 
to thë higher authority of God, Jesus Christ, and 
ly Ghost. : 
Ee d surprising that Vogeler identified 
himself with the naval service, again an authori- 
tarian milieu, both in obtaining an education 
and in pursuing for a while a peacetime naval 
career. The patriotism he developed to a con- 
siderable degrée is butan extension of the super: 
ego involvement which must surely have resulted 
from the earlier familial and religious atmo- 
sphere. e 

The worker noted that Vogeler seemed to 
relate himself easily and directly toward another 
person and that he displayed considerable 
relaxation. She detected no lingering nervous- 
ness which might have carried over from his 
traumatic experience. : 

Mr. Vogeler mentioned his selt-questioning 
of whether any of his acts might have led to his 
becoming a victim of communist persecution. 
It is clear that he felt there were certain pre- 
Scribed ways of life for him, and the feeling 
implied is that at some point in his life he 
accidentally or unconsciously might have sur- 
tendered to self, rather than acceding as usual 
to authoritarian demands. The statements 
regarding conviction of Support from a higher 
power than his own self-preservation mechan- 


I feel these statements in no wise differ from 
what Mr. Vogeler himself believes. He said he 
had been susceptible to guilt-feelings insinuated 
by the communists and pointed out that his 
patriotic and religious orientation encouraged 
the guilt-feelings. Perhaps most Significant is 
his own expressed recognition of a difference 
only in degree between himself and Mindszenty. 


oreover, it was he who called attention to the 
Parallels and variations 


le methodology of the 
Vogeler and other sources a! 


s have empiíoyed, as do 


i | j technique of i 
exhaustion after a Prolonged perio’ 


ing application. of intellect 


of captüre. . Or 
` example of the read 
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Vogeler was kept at the highest possible pitch 
through application of stimulants, lights, noise, 
and ‘general badgering until he had reached a 
state of being completely exhausted, emotionally 
and physically. Then he was allowed to relax. 
At this point, and not before, he gave up. While 
for him an actual theophany did not occur, 
certainly the equivaleíit is evident in his memor- 
izing and mouthing specious answers to specious 
questions. One cannot imagine more' than à 
small portion'of his normal intellect and reason- 
ing power remaining at the time of his trial. 
<- By obeying the communists’ orders to memor- 
ize, recite, and sign the confession, Vogeler was 
merely acceding to the only authority which any 
longer seemed real to him, a parasitic superego, 
as Sperling (12) has described it. The authority 
of his captors for the moment served às the 
stern father, God, or military commander. To 
accede to them under such circumstances was 
identical with acceding to parent, priest, Or 
other authority in normal life situations. This 
is not to say that he transferred his allegiance 
and became imbued with.communist philosophy. 
Instead, he achieved a psychic-*zansfer of the 
control of his self-system from the authoritarian 
Superego-systems which had formerly governed 
it to this new power which now prevented his 
self-determinism. 

Consider Vogeler's Situation in the light of 
What occurred wich St. Paul: Saul had pre- 
viously suzrendered his. seli-system to the 
authoritarian-system represented by Jehovah 
and the dogma of Judaism. When his theophany 
Gccurred, Saul resolved his inner conflict, not by 
defeating the authozitarian or superego-system, 
not by thrusting his Self-system into control, but 
by substituting a new Superego-system for the 
old, i.e, Christianity for Judaism. 

American intelligence Officers have marked the 
Japanese prisoners in 
honestly and without 


j ¥ and all questions put to them by 
their Captors. j 


Some Ariericans have believed 


to be the result of lack of pre- 
paration of Japanese Soldiers for the eventualitY 


of anyone in authority Which is inculcated in 
iafancy onward—yet 


another example of tlie St. Paul-Vogeler type of 


Psychic transfer from One superego-figure tO 
another. © 


Valentin Gonzalez’s (7) account of his experi- 
nces under NKVD interrogation and imprison- 


„Self. 


h “tates 
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x SRM fer notorious Lubianka Prison makes 
Civil W at he, El Campesino of the Spanish 
nean was of a very different stamp: from 
EOS TS and Vogeler. _Not only was he 
by iiem a sturdy physique and toughened 
fell into ihe? over a period of years before he 
time, but ie hands of the NKVD for the second 
ing rt d by his own words he was self-respect- 
natives viU sufücienE in the extreme. Of the 
mn he his home province of Estremadura in 
Rees eut: t Thes bad pride and ae 
Test, his human dignity.: Like Vogeler and the 
ti mud of conditioning was marked by 
ae rs" efforts at exhausting him, and again 
Creasin résthe lights and other artifices for in- 
“asing strain and fatigue. EA 
Zalezs [S interesting device employed by Gon- 
his ca was the rigid rule that he and 
Qok rad sit stiffly on their bunks holding a 
guard h their eyes riveted on the eye of a 
“nee ached them continuously through 
Bey ein the cell door. Itis easy to conceive 
E representing to those prisoners whose 
Person; 5 were not» well developed the very 
R e of their superegos. Gonzalez 
Unceasin, We saw . . . the eye of the^guard, 
asingly fixed on us. Did we really see the 
Was that It did not matter. The main thing 
eliey t we’ thought the eye was there and 
ed that we saw it? ` A 
acqui d Campesiro corsistently refused to 
SS. they: communist demands ‘that he con- 
tortures Y subjected him to various physical 
€nces witl Commenting on his several experi- 
Strikin h the * freezing bath ’"—jets of ice-water 
Said: £ the naked victim from all directions—he 
been MU did I hold out when it would have 
o dM normal and human to break down? 
alway t know. T think that the hard life T had 
my cd made me exceptionally tough. Also, 
their e ES the interrogators were. defeated by 
Suc, "1 tactics. By depriving me of sleep 10 
"S Ong time. they turned me into an un- 
di & brute whü acted from the sobscure 
E foe instinct [self-system]. Bue before I 
vba fle de this stage, and while I was still 
thly o thought, I had fixed my mind stub: 
sou o ‘i Not signing-anything. ‘Later, when F 
inane" act by blind instinct, that ment? 
Was ine had become a part of instinct itself. 
Ctiong apable of changing my mind, for ‘ 
R counted o longer... . [The Russians} hal 
Ussia ed with the fact that I was not à, 
> With all that capacity for renunciation 
mission, with that lack of individual 


asonin 


- communists. 
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pride and self-esteem, which seem inbred in 
them.’ From this it is apparent that Gonzalez 
was equipped with a sturdy’ ego-structure and 
was nof. easily intimidated by authoritarian 
superego figures. : 
P Gonzalez points out that not all foreigners 
are able to hold out as well and as long as he did. 
His description of the giving-up process strik- 
ingly parallels the connotations of Webster's 
. definition of kenosis and many’ descriptions of 
religious experiences: * There comes'a moment 
when the prisoner feels that he is aught like a 
fly in a spider’s web, his vital, substance being j 
sucked away until Re is nothing but an empty 
shell? This, of course, is an expression in lay 
terms of the emptying of the self-system into the 
superego-system. > 
> While holding out against the Russians led 
only to worse conditions and^longer imprison- 
ment, Gonzalez gave- further evidence of . his 
firm ego-development: * My stubborn resistance 
did only one thing for me: it sent me to my fate 
with the knowledge that I had not bowed down 
before those unjust judges.’ Note that he never 
regarded his inquisitors as in any real sense 
authorities or in any way superior to himself 
except in the sense that they were numerous 
enough, and their walls strong enough, to hold 
him. 
Qn one occasion El Campesino deliberately 
feigned complete obedience to the Jranian 
He spoke the party language, 
chanted their phrases. He did this consciously 
to secure some advantage and improve his 
chances of escape. It was almost as if he had 
heeded the advice of old Lao-Tze to Confucius: 
.*Shrewd and clever people are always near to 
death, for they love to criticize and pass judge- 
ment on others. Those who know a great deal 
about practical affairs, and do things on a large 
scale, endanger their persons, for by their actions 
and their knowledge they reveal the mistakes of 
mankind. He who is only the son of another 
has nothing for himself, for he owes all to his 
father; he who is only the official of another has 
nothing for himself, for he owes all to his 
superior ` (4). , 
3 >. SUMMARY 
Kenosis, theophany, satori, samadhi, certain 
types of delusional. psychoses, the categorical 
positive transference in psycho-analysis, con- 
fession ° under communist interrogation Vh 
all of thesé experiences OF states of mind, and 
quite possibly all religious experience—all 
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represent a surrender of the self to gU superior Y 
power in the face of surroundings which are 
seemifigly or actuálly hostile. 

Preceding such experiences as these 2 psycho- 
logical predisposition must have developed asa 
result of an originally unfavourable relationship 
with an authoritarian parent (generally speaking, 
the mothery, fortified through the years by com- 

parable experiences with other authoritarian 
forces. The iridividual, struggling to establish 
his own independent identity, struggling psychi- 
cally to devour the breasts of his perfidious 
mother, finally zeaches a point of emotional 
exhaustion. Then, ‘like one that wraps the 
drapery of his couch about him, and lies down to 
pleasant dreams’ (3) he ceases his resistance and 
falls into t swoon. 
delivers himself, amidst flashing lights and 
thundering sound, to the devouring breasts of 
his paranoid mother [the Cosmic Mother]. « 


Psychoneurosis. . . ” 
Tesponse to communis 
of predisposition to accept a spurious super- 
ego. 


Sperling reported that * in Psychoanalysis of 
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soldiers the traumata ‘of war were sometimes 
- . . found to be unconsciously felt as commands 
from: the enemy which something within them 
was ready to obey. . . . Psychoanalysis showed 
that American soldiers were deeply influenced by 
enemy propaganda. . . . The commonest un- 
conscious fantasies of enemy commands «that 
emerged in analysis were: the command to die, 
to hate one’s country, to make oneself useless 
for the war effort, to yield to one’s anxiety, to 
adopt the eneray and his ideologies.’ 

Sperling said, “enemy propaganda, or the 
soldier’s interpretation-of what the enemy wants 
him to do, can become in some instances 
established as a'kind of: parasitic superego.’ 1 
believe this * parasitic superego is an overlay 
On à superego already’ conditioned and built 
into the personality through early contacts with 
the mother. It seems ‘nescapable that groups 
of individuals predisposed to develop psycho- 
neuroses from the traum;ata of war, especially 
enemy propaganda, would to a great extent be 
the same groups predisposed to react positively 
in response to the techniques employed by the 
communists to obtain false confessions. Per- 
haps as a note of warning, the very likely 
possibility should be expressed that in psycho- 
analysis continued reiteration of erroneous 
interpretations would at a time of intense 
emotional stress producera theophany of a type 
which would be predetermined by the calcu- 


lated interpretations. a t 
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NE RITUAL ‘ORIGIN OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
ANDRONICUS’ 
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‘TITUS 
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By WILLIAM H. DESMONDE, PH.D., NEW YORK 


ae RIPE of ritual forms in literature and in 
En ps is well known to scholars. Lord 
E psc that such *traditions 
Hengist un Robin Hood, the. Norse Sagas, 
of, Troy m Hors@, Cychuiainn, ànd the, story 
(11), and i originated in religious cefemonies 
thesis th essie Weston has offered the hypó- 
in ame Holy Grail stories originated 
BETE $ (16). ` It, has been shown by 
Gilbert HD Ridgewey (13), Jane Harrison (6), 
Testes uid dT and Cornford (2 that 
rituals e orms are traceable to the Teligious 
G Wi ancient Greece. H 
Seals ilsort Knight has suggested that Shake- 
enr tragedy is essentially a re-working of 
sacrific religious ceremonies connected with the 
atates Sof the mass. Shakespeare's kings, he, 
of OMM to be, compared with the ritual kings 
the ae cultures (7). This essay seeks to'show 
Titus ence of a ritual pattern in the tragedy 
A Andronicus. >a “9 ^. 
eni article on,the Eleusinian Mysteries i 
Primitive the psycho-analytic significance of 
ing to UP ESTY rites., They represent, accord- 
evised. n hypothesis offered, a social institution 
e HS o doubt over a long period of time, by 
Was both iens The purpose of this institution 
ambival o rid the adolescents of their oedipal 
alence, freeing their energies for higher 


Cultural actors 
al activities; and to provide an cutlet for 


RHET E and [o pr ! 
cee aRy of the tribal fathers against their 


—remony, 


Lc ——A 
The Ele 


Hosp; 
ing Pital, 


usinian Mysteries’, Journal of the Hilsi 


1 e B 
Dterprer No. 4, 1952: 204-18. Tlie psycho-analytic, 


st tioi : 
rite Point ae in this paper are written from the 
S. However. n 5 theory of the significance of puberty, 
, this does not preclude the possibility ot 


" audiences. » 
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In the course of social évelopment, these 
mysteries often survive under the direction of 
organizations of priests, who conduct the 
dramatic-magical rites of the group. The 
religious mysteries of ancient Greece arose 
from the barbaric rituals of the primitive 
Aegean, according to Webster (15), Andrew 
Lang (8), Van Gennep (14), and Jane Harrison 
(6); and it is well known thateGreek ritual had 
a great influence upon, tiie Roman drama, from 


which Shakespeare derived many of his plots. 


The Tragédy of * Titus Andronicus P 

I propose to demonstrate here that the plot 
of the tragedy Titus Andronicus was derived by 
Shakespeare or one of his.contemporaries * from 
a Roman play or myth stemming from Greek 
ritual origins, and ultimately from tribal 
puberty rites. 

The persistence of this ritual pattern in an 
Elizabethan play is to be regarded not as acci- 
dental, but as resulting from the recurrence of 
the oedipal conflict in each succeeding genera- 
tion, along with the necessary social defences 
against the non-resolution of these antisocial 
impulses. For this reason, the initiatory theme 
is continually found in folklore, games, litera- 
her similar plienomena. The 
artist seizes upon this motif because he inwardly 
realizes the basic emotional significance of these 
themes for all members of the culture. 

The play Titus Andronicus iS unusually rich in 
material for psycho-analytic investigation. How- 
ever, in this essay, I shall confine myself merely 
to the psycho-analytic stedy of the play's 
origin, and will not treat such material as the 
relation “of this tragedy to the playwright's 
persouality, or the effect of the play upon 


ture, and'.ot 


Thie.story of Titus Andronicus opens with an 
impending struggle for the kingship between 


ive points of view, as for 
_ are expressed in Bruno Bettelheim’s 
Wo.nds (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1954). 
ip of the play. has been con- 


"tested. 
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Saturninus and Bassianus, the two sons of the 
dead emperor. The brothers agree to submit 
their dispute to Titus Andronicus, a popular 
general, now returning to Rome from a vic- 
torious war with the Goths. 

Andronicus enters, wearing laurel boughs, 
and sorrowfully relates that, of his twenty-five 
sons, all but four have been killed in wars for 
Rome. Against the anguished entreaties of 
Tamora, the captured Queen of the Goths, 
Andronicus agrees to the sacrifice of her son, in 
order to propitiate.the soul of his own son, 
recently killed in battle. ; 

Titus Andronicus names Saturninus as em- 
peror. Saturninus chooses Lavinia, Titus 
daughter, for his Wife, bu: she is stolen by 
Bassianus, who claims her as rightfully his. In 
attempting to thwart the abduction, Andronicus 
kills Mutius, his Son. Saturninus marries 
Tamora, who seeks vengeance upon Andronicus. 
Demetrius and Chiron, sons of Tamora, plot to 
seduce Lavinia; and Aaron, Tamora's para- 
mour, devises a scheme to aid them. 

Bassianus and Lavinia discover Tamora and 
near a pit. 


Raising 
anarmy among the Goths, he marches on Rome 3 
on the way, he captures Aaron with Tamora’s 
illegitimate child. $ 

Andronicus invites Saturninus and Tamora 
to a banquet. Titus has meanwhile killed 
Demetrius and Chiron, and has baked them 
into a pie, which is'šerved and eaten by Tamora, 
their mother, After the killing of Lavinia, 
Tamora, Andronicus, and Saturninus; the only 
Temaining Son of Titus, Lucius, bécomes 
emperor of Rome, Sti ese y Lig 

The following major episodes occur.in the 
tragedy of Titus Andronicus: the Struggle ;be-. 
tween two princes for the kingship; following 


' in with this material 


* ‘rites is increased ‘when we 


the death of the old king; a human sacrifice to 
propitiate the dead soul; a marriage by capture 
in which a’ son is killed; a rape near a pit in the 
ground; and a cannibalistic meal. Furthermore, 
all of Titus’ sons are gradually killed, with the 
exception of the last, who succeeds to the 
kingship. : e 


The Ritual Origin of the Play 

I shall now attempt to show that this plot can 
be traced back to the ancient Greek myths of 
Pelops and-the Rape of Persephone, both of 
Which were enacted fiequently in antiquity as 
ritual dramas, r ` 

In the story of Pelops, related ‘by Pindar, 
Pelóps engages in a. chariot race, in order to 
win his bride, the daughter of the king Oinomaos. 
Oinomaos has already killed thirteen suitors, 
but he is overcome by.Pelops, who carries off 
his daughter in a chariot. 

In Francis Macdonald Cornford's inter- 
pretation (2), the myth of Pelops is composed of 
at least two distinct ritual features: the contest 
between the old and the new king, ending in the 
death of the older, and the succcssion of the 
younger to the kingdom; and the carrying 
off of the bride, with the aim of escaping the 
Pursuing father, ie, a flight, such as often 
occurs in marriage by capture. 4 

Both of these features are present in Titus 
Andronicus, E ats ` 

Oinomaos; interpreted by Cornford as a 
magician-king controlling the rain and the 
weather, is analogous to the King of the Wood 
at Nemi, who mated with the mother goddess 
and defended his offies against all comers, until 
finally defeated and Superseded by a successful 
first kings were simply the 
fathers, and the Struggle for the kingship was the 
Oedipal conflict.3. i 

. Thus, the above similarity between the myth 
of Pelops and the plot of Titus Andronicus takes 
us back to the prithal horde. The death of most 
of Titus sons, one of whor he kills himself, fits 

Thé, parallelism’ between the plot of Titus. 
Andronictis. and the Primal crime and puberty 
Consider the last 
part of the legend of Pelops, which contains à 
story of the banquet of Tantelus. n 

-Invited by the gods to eat nectar and ambrosia 
at theif table, antalus asked them in return to 


? [ have discussed the ritual for the Succ 
kingship in the grove of Diana at Nemi in 
oedipal conflict in more detail in the paper, 


— ~ 


Analysis and Legal Origins’, int. J. Psycho-Anal., 34, 


1953, 52-62. 
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enue Tantalus, as the last course, served 
ae flesh of his son Pelops, whom he had cut 
S and boiled in a cauldron. The deities 
d Een unaware; and one of them, Demeter, 
uu 5 ihg horsible dish., Zeus then ordered that 
E esh should be put back into the cauldron, 
and the child restored whole and healthy. 

The eating of children continually recurs in 


c i i i k i 
onnection with the succession to the Kingdom 


ie house of Tantalus. There is reason to 
s A that the Fcast of "Tantalus;was Kronian 
us ES commemorating: how Kronos became 
the x poe »religious ceremonies survived in 
larly 5 and dramas of the Romans, particu» 
i sten encra, providing a source for plots for 
the fact zu playwrights. À This would explain 
meal ig SN in Titus Andronicus the cannibalistic 
and mu oven by the death of Andronicus, 
Gale of his son to the kingship. 
ritual EUG interpreted the Tantalus feast as a 
child, f TEN Birth, as.the second birth of the 
initizti ollowing purification at puberty. Such 
E on rituals formed the core of the cult of 
Which cr Mother and -her attendant Kouretes, 
Asia s widespread all along the coast of 
the SINON and which was also established at 
Were d of Kronos at Olympia. Initiated men 
Sine so called the * Bacchoi °. The cult of the 
ritual at the religion of Dionysos, and “the 
en p Zagreus are substantially one. As has 
and ME the mock, slaying, dismembernient, 
GRE of tlie neophyte is a phenomenon 
Moni y encountered iri tribal initiation cere- 
€s all over the world. 


(0; ^ 
stony word concluded that the entire Pelops 
t 


Onsis i 3 j 
as of his death and resurrection, fol- 


Embo; d 
All 


Y wri 
the  "riters have contended that. the form of 


tra, : i 
weet gedy itself arose from the primitive 


euren in early Greece, of the death and 
th DEM of Diorysos. According to Cook; 
turies Ing and eating» of Pelops were for 
Sf all tr regarded as among the most poptlat 

Bay gj lc themes" (1, p. 679). 
Nicys iu. nglyteally; the plot of Titus Andro- 
Y be interpreted from either of the two 


The fact that, int 


- seasonal cere! 
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following standpoints: (i) as a dramatic 
re-enactment of the circumstances in the primal 
horde, in which the father kills all of his male 
progeny, until vanquished by the youngest, who 
then comés into possession of the females and 
becomes leader of the horde, after murdering 
and eating the father; or (ii) as the survival, 
through the centuries, of ‘the primitive death- 
and-resurrection ceremony at an initiation or 
inauguration. Possibly we may regard the 
rituals from which Titus Andromicus stemmed as 
over-determined, in which case both interpreta- 
tions would be simultaneously correct. Or, 
following Theodor Reik’s hypothesis in * The 
Puberty Rites of Savages’, we might regard the 
dramatic ceremonies: at initiation rites as re- 
enactments of the primal crime, but ith the 
són, in the later Dionysian rites, taking the 
place of the father, and atoning for the guilt 
of the brother-horde : . Ü 

* The powerful motive which struggles for expres- 
sion in the Dionysian celebrations and in the earliest 
Greek tragedy, namely, the rebellion, based on 
incestuous impulses, of the son against the father 
and its tragic expiation, has remained the real 
theme ofall dramatists from the Oedipus of Sophocles 
up to the present day.’ (12) 
a at a pit in the woods 
t in ancient Greek ritual. 
youthful Persephone was 
in the meadow, when the earth gaped open, 
and Pluto issued forth from the abyss, and 
carried her off to the gloomy subterranean world. 
Her mother, Demeter, sorrowfully sought her in 
vain, and the corn would grow no more, until 
Zeus commanded Pluto to return Persephone. 

This myth was regularly enacted in, the sacred 
dramas at Eleusis. Most authorities regard 
Persephone as 2 personification of the corn, 
which spends part of the year under the ground, 
and the remainder of the time with the Tiving. 
he Shakespearian tragedy, the 
rape of Lavinia is carried out near à pit presents 
a striking similarity to the ancient ritual, in 
which Persephone is ravished,'and taken to the 
underworld by Pluto. According to Gaster, 
monies form the basic nucleus of 
(4). In my paper on the Eleusi- 
J offered the hypothesis that the 
] was à survival, in ancient 
Greece, of primitive female puberty rites, in 
which deflozstion took place. I also sought to 
connect these adolescent defloration. rituals with 
Freud’s hypothesis of the primal crime and with 


Roik’s wors on puberty rites. 


The rape of Lavini 
also has its counterpar 
The story runs that the 


éramatic forms 
nian Mysteries, 
Persephene ritua 
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All of the salient features of Titus Andronicus 
are now seen to have been present in the two 
Greek rituals which have been mentioned. Both 
religious rites were popular and widespread 
dramas. What is particularly remarkable is the 
fact that the rituals of the Rape of Persephone 
and the death and resurrection of Dionysos 
comprised. the sacred dramas à regularly per- 
formed in the Eleusinian Mysteries. 

The Eleusician. Mysteries, which exerted an 
enormous influeuce upon the development of 
Christianity (9), consisted of two separate 
rituals. The first, enacted in Agra, re-enacted the 
myth of Zagreus (Dionyso:). The second, called 
the Greater Mysteries, whose basis was the 
story of Persephone and-Demeter, was cele- 

brated at Eleusis. Both mysteries, Lesser and 
Greater, constituted a single initiatory process, 
the Lesser Mysteries being necessary before full 
initiation at Eleusis. ^ Titus Andronicus is thus 
the survival of a male and female puberty rite 
of primitive origins, which survived in classical 
Greece in the Eleusinian Mysteries. 


Ovid's * Metamorphoses ^ 


According to the hypothesis offered -here, 
Shakespeare or one of his contemporaries drew 
the plot of Titus Andronicus either from a 
classical writer or from an Italian play. It is 
quite possible that Ovid may have been, this 
source, since the Metamorphoses is mentioned 
in Act IV, Scene i of the tragedy. Indeed, 
Book IV of Ovid's Metamorphoses coftains a 
£ood deal of material on the basis of which an 
Elizabethan could have constructed the plot 
of Titus Andronicus. In one of the recounted 
stories, King Tereus raped his wife's sister, 
Philomela, and' tore out her tongue to prevent 
her from revealing his identity. Philomela, kept 
hidden by Tereus, managed to send a message 
to her sister, Procne; who searched for her. 
As revenge upon the king, Procne cut the throat 
of Tereus’ son: 

‘. . . and they cut up the body still warm and quiyer- 
ing with life. Pars bubbles in brazen kettles, part 


D. 


, rites, it is likely that 


splutters on spits; while,the whole room drips with 
gore. 


Priocne then served this meal to her husband, 
who unknowingly ate it. Here, then, we have 
the two main episodes-of Titus “Andronicus — 
the rape and cutting out of the ravished girl's 
tongue, and the serving to the king of his sons in 
a banquet. Other stories in Book VI of the 
Metamorphoses bear similarities to other inci- 
dents in the Shakespearian play. 

If Titus Andronicus was based on Ovid, may 
we still presume a ritual origin for its plot? The 
answer is affirmative. The above tale from 
Ovid obviously bears a‘strong resemblance to 
the Greek rituüls we have spoken of. Cook 
said that it is very probable that Ovid drew 
upon earlier sources for many of the stories 1n 
his Metamorphoses (2, p. 675). Halliday defi- 
nitely regards the Philamela story as a re-work- 
ing of early Greek cannibalistic ritual (5). 

If Ovid derived the’ story of Tereus and 
Philomela from the Rape of Persephone and 
the dismemberment of Zagreus, we might expect 
to find traces of thisritual origin in his writings- 
Tbe fact is that Ovid himself paced the scene 
of the Tereus and Philomela tale at the time 


' of the Bacchic rites. When Procne, like Demeter; 


went in search of the ravished and hidden virgin, 
she was clad in the ritual attire of the Dionysian 
revels. - Her quest took place, wrote Ovid: 


*. . . when the Thracian matrens were wont tO 
celebrate the triennial festival of Bacchus. Night 
was in their secret; by night Mount Rhodope woul : 
resound with the shrill clash Of brazen cymbals: 
So by night the queen went forth from her house: 
and^oined in the orgfés of the god, arrayed for the 


mad revels,” E 

e 
» Since the ravishment aad mutilation of the 
virgin, 


‘as well as the cannibalistic banquets 
occur in Ovid at the, timè of the Dionysia” 

these ancient mysteries were 
the ultimate Source for the stories in Book M 
of the Metamorphoses, £ rum which 'Shakespe?«? 
may have obtained tke plot of his tragedy. 
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OBITUARY 


SIEGFRIED BERNFELD 
1892-1953 


€ . 
At the turn óf this century a growing group of 
educational reformers with strong liberal lean- 
ings made theriselves felt in Central Europe. 
They dimly sensed the approaching disaster 
and tried to ward it off by more enlightened 
education, more social justice, and better 
Psychological insight into the needs of the 
coming generations. In this movement Gustav 
Wynecken was an cutstanding figure. Im- 
pressed and stimulated’ by the English Public 
School system, he founded the Landerziehungs- 
heim Wickersdorf; where he tried to uproot 
the usual authoritarian school system and give 
life and reality to the cultural and democratic 
ideals of the progressive intellectuals in Imperial 
Germany. Co-education and the sharing of 


administrative responsibilities between teachers ' 


and pupils were among the novel features of 
Wickersdorf. 1 
In his foreword to Kinderheim Baumgarten 
Bernfeld names Maria Montessori, Berthold 
Wynecken as the educators 
whose ideas he tried to Synthesize in his own 
experiment with new forms of education. More 
Will be said about Kinderheim Baumgarten in 
its proper chronological place, since the experi- 
ence which Beznfeld gained in connexion with 
this experiment marks a turning-point in his 
emotional and intellectual development. 
Bernfeld was a prolific writer, and his first 
paper was written when he Was eighteen, an 


undergraduate at the University of Vienna, « 


Biology and psychology attracted him from the 
Start. A review of William Stern's Psychological 
Methods of Intelligence Tests and their Applica- 
tion to School Children was his first publication. 


In the following year came his first paper in the. 


A. Self*Observa- 
Psychology" fol- 
; to mention 


x riented papers of 
the years preceding World War I. 


feid’s writings’ at 
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the end of this obituary notice enables us to 
trace the ‘different steps of his intellectual 
development; more than this, they tell us also 
of-his reactions to the outbreak of the 1914 
war and the emotional hardships of the years 
that followed. Resigned to the fact that the 
time was uncongenial to educational reforms, 
he turned to specific war problems and tried to 
contribute something te their solution, } 

Bernfeld did not admit to any tie with his 
native "voy, which he had left as an infant, but 


the plight of the orphaned waifs and strays of 


Galicia stimulated him to new activity and made 
him more clearly «aware of his Jewishness- 
Between 1916 and 1921 his whole energy and 
Capacity for organization was bestowed upon 
the Jewish cause. ‘The Jewish Youth Move- 
ment’, The Jewish People and its Youth, * The 
Organization of a League of Jewish Youth ', 
these are a few illustrative titles of publications 
from that period, “durinz which he founded in 
Vienna the * Jewish Faedagogium ’ and er 
“Advisory Office for Vocational Training ’- 
These received enthusiastic though, short-lived 
Support from the young. í 
Stowly a plan for the Tesettlement and re- 
education of uprooted and orphaned Jewish 
youth tóok shape in Bernfeld’s mind. Racial 
Considerations were alien to him. This stressing 
of the Jewish cause was, motivated by the 
“Knowledge: that, it is easier to get support an 
find friends for & restricted aim within the frame 
of one specific community, and in the first place 
by the growing Germa; nationalism and the 
infiuence of Hans Blühe. Blüher, who posed 
, a8 à disciple of Friedrich Nietzsche and a sel 


,' Styled leader of “youth, developed his own idea 


of the * Hertenmensch * with growing stress O” 

anti-seiitism, thus paving the way for the 

etional Socialist movement which existed at 
“that time orily in embryo, à : 

t Kinderheim Baumgarten came into being i? 
1919. It had at its disporal five disused military 
barracks, and was intended to grow and become 
the nucleus and inodel for further establish- 
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i Co-education paired with administra- 
PNE opsibilities and a more enlightened 
Writi ach to sex problems based on Freud's 
RES all were to find realization in it. 
Pu nating book written in 1920 gives an 
vor ee of Bernfeld’s endeavour and his hard 
lhe A union with his self-sacrificing helpers. 
nE battle with otherwise progressively 
Slate d Zionists and a rather narrow-minded 
E Organization occupied but a few months. 
EN only lasting result is set forth ina book in 
a Re an with the title Kinderheim Baumgarten, 
ER gua Serious Attempt at New Education. 
hoog "feld's interest in all problems of chile 
End adolescence *never flagged, arid no 
Such to could stem the flow of publications on 
logica] mes. The serial Source Studies in Psycho- 
Sycho evelopments,. which the Internationaler 
inclugeq wo tischer Verlag at that time published, 
^. the two volumes by Bernfeld; one entitled 
secon? Community Life of Adolescents» and a 
the in followed shortly afterwards, On 
Wo ic Creations. of Adolescents. 
they a Papers are of ‘special interest, because 
re in Some degree autobiographical. The 

a mauled * On Sublimation’, can be read 
tensive inary note to the second and Wo 
Puberty » entitled * On a Typical Form of Male 


a i . n 
Bus is paper Bernfeld advocates the distin- 
Puber È Of three formis of “adolescence: Ont 
Physioig Ccincides more or less“ fully with 
aneng cal maturation, and both come to 
tic of at the same time.® A second, characteris- 
dole ae culture, exhibits an extension Ot 
Scions ence, accompanied “by the typical zon- 
(ud mud unconscious conflicts of that perio 
from tempts at their solution. Regressions 
Occup sult maturity to adolescence sometimes 
urit, Aly giving way to a new push towards 
elcheq The third. form Bernfeld called 
RU. Sdolestence m agd with this his 
span: CQ Was mainly concerned. "as 
E a Warmth my fluency of style singles 
pa lesee i * stretched-out 
aM 

d 

l 
«dd DOrtance for the investigator. 
RAR Se otela also calls this form of ados; 
lage Whic ialische ‘Pubertät’, a character! 
lon 


Weter 


iny 


al meaning 
In 


gines not lend itself easily to U* 4 
witheq itt he means is that thes? OU 
"um re olescents : display characteristic 
Shiyg T Usually ascribed :o what is CA © 
` He in no way assumes that this 


Nee” and: gives the impression that.this , 


trans- ` 


* newly-foun 


"Enown and.mos 
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form of adolescence is even a promise of later 
achievements, and the term genius is, itself 
vague. But such adolescents distinguish them- 
selves by a tendency to productivity; artistic, 
literary, or scientific, and by a strong bent 
jowards idealistic aims and spiritual values with 
no predominant interest in sex, professional or 
financial achievements. A high degree of self- 
esteem goes together with the adoration of a 


* master? or * idol’ and a concurrent tlisparage- 


ment of other aims. Bernfeld “assumes that 
three interrelated factors iir deveiopment are 
mainly responsible for this forr of adolescence: 
a narcissistic trauma through failure which 
persists during the latency period, and the too 
early formation of an ego-ideal. He assumes 
that the onset of such an ego-idear is most 
probable in latency and not, later than pre- 
puberty. ° ` 

With the end of Berñfeld’s Kinderheim came 
also the end of his activity as a practising peda- 
gogical reformer, and of all his hopes of in- 
fluencing contemporary education. Beginning 
work as a practising analyst, he became a most 
active teacher of psycho-analysis and an inde- 
fatigable lecturer on its behalf. After 1924 the 
ded Training Institute of the Vienna 
Psycho-Analytical Society opened up to him à 
È activity. 
mu i ds after Bernfeld's part in 
Kinderheim Baumgarten had ended, the lesson 
of this experiment had sunk in and the experi- 
ences gained bore an unexpected fruit. Another 
book from his untiring pen appeared under the 
title Sisyphos, 0r the Limits of p : 

The wit and wisdom of resignation an a E 
thought give this book a specific cliarm. à e 
t outhful dreams of reform on à grand scale pi 
faded away, but the burning concern. for a 

oblems of education remains. It is regrettable 
er neither Kinderheim Baumgarten nor 
Sisyphos is available in English. - Tee n 
books not only show Bernfeld with his Wi 
hful enthusiasm at its best; 


of yout siagn 

fay m an interesting contribution to European 
i catiorial history. 

social and edu ES E 


y of the Infant, j 
t extensive book; appeared in 
German at the same time (English edition: New 


'entano, 1929). : ; 
NT p three years were a period of still 


ivi ite; He 
tivity for Bernfeld as a Writer 
E ied m. enlaiged his former publications, 
ela * them The Contemporary Psychology of 
i aná a booklet with the title To-day's 
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of Adolescence, a Critique of its 

E NEA To the newly-founded 
Zeitschrift für POP isch Pádagogik he 

stant contributor. 

ido N with Sergei Feitelberg, 
Bernfeld began research in the’ physiologica] 
field of instinct theory. * The Principle of 
Le Chatelier and the Instinct of Self-Preserva- 
tion’ was his first paper to deal with this new 
line of thoaght; * The Principle of Entropy and 
the Death Instinct * also belongs to this group 
of investigations. His Studies in the field of 

psycho-physiolozy, hitherto quite untouched by 

psycho-analysts, are collected in another book 

entitled Energy and Instinctual Drive : Psycho- 

analytical Studies towards a Psycho- Physiology. 

“Instinct and Tradition in Adolescence, 

* Psychological „Studies on Culture from 

Diaries", * The Concept of “ Interpretation ” in 

* Gestalttheorie " "are 
Same period, testi- 
monies of his Searching into ‘ academic psycho- 
general trend in 


his fecundity as a writer. 

His later papers need no enumeration; ail 
are available in English, with one exception all 
in American journals, Outstanding among 
them are his preliminary Studies for a Freud 
biography. Ernest Jones, in his momentous 
The Life and Work of Si, 


last the idea] companion and Co-worker, cannot 


hese Six papers, 
two of which are written in collaboration with 


Psychological Sagacity 


cultural background make them rare and 
delightful, i à 
Unfortun: tely, illness and early death pot an 
end t» it all, M CC 
An intimate kno 


pate wledge of Europe immediately, 
before the. First World War, and of the period 


that intervened before the Outbreak of the 
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second, make it easier to understand Bernfeld’s 
development. The intellectual forces of progress 
and construction in Austria and Germany were 
all paralysed during that period. At its begin- 
ning the Weimar Republic had kincled the 
aspirations of the high-minded to a new life. 
That life was a short one, and the inglorious 
end of the Weimar Republic is now a matter of 
history. Bernfeld was a man slow to mature; 
he clung unusually long to those ideals and felt 
keenly their descent into oblivion. Fhe intel- 
lectual and emotional climate most congenial 
to him existed no longer. His enforced resigna- 
tion from Kinderbeim Baumgarten had been 
the first blow; the second, illustrated by the 
fate of the Weimar Republic, was final. Faith- 
ful to himself, he never ceased to advocate the 
cause of a socially juster and psychologically 
more adequate educ.tion for the masses. 
Politics in the narrower Sense had never any 
appeal for him, but he felt deeply the duty of 
the enlightened towards the unenlightened. His 
kind-heartedness and his‘ sense of reality pre- 
vented him from becoming hitter, but he had no 
illusion about his crying in the wiiderness, He 
Tecognized that the existent political scene made 
the realization of his educational ideas most 
unlikely. Bernfeld was both ioo late and too 
early in his Pedagogical endeavours. For 
reforms: of any kind the Europe of that period 
was only a burial-grouna.+ , 
Bernfeld’s sustained interest in pedagogy was 
but one source of his rich and varied output; 
did it come about tnat he-remained a lonely 


The Saturday ‘vening discussions between 
Aichhorn, Siegfried Bern- 
left no traceable mark on 
1 to psycho-analysis. T9 
Share the thoughts of. Others, to re-think an 

enlarge on: the ideas of other people, were not 
among his gifts. He needed: an audience of his 
own which he could stimulate and to whom he 
Oration of his ówn ideas. 


Scientific community, where 
many, must fit into current 
ignored. One of Bernfeld’s 
most outstanding characteristics was his versa- 
tility; and this, Wuich in other conditions could 
have heen an asset, likewise worked against him- 
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A single paper on a spétific subject, not at the 
moment in the centre of the common trend, 
may very easily fail to draw attention to its 
author. All Bernfeld’s papers show his adher- 
ence to,Freud’s teachings, and apart from that 
guiding principle he wrote many single papers 
on many topics. The language barrier con- 
tributed to the lack of fesponse. His contri- 
butions to Freud's biography, written in the 
Comparative peace and, security of America, 
found the echo they deserved. ° : 
Bernfeld’s last unpublished paper, compiled 
‘With the help’of one who had heard it read, since 
d notes existed, shows him,in his,old Utopian 
pern: It is a plan for ar ideal Training Institute 
Th. a coming generation of psycho-analysts. 
E € World as it is and human beings as they are 
ould never satisfy Siegfried Bernfeld. 
Nn idealist and a European, he could never 
ER himself fully to the times in. which he 
S He remained strikingly young in a period 
en aloofness, a readiness.to adjust, and a 


certain resigned optimism, all characteristic of 
Neither 


1918 Me 1, 599-606. i 
C Tenfswahl *, Jerubaal, 1, 111-36. , 


the * Land der Dichter und Denker’, and there 
no longer existed an undergraduate population 
such as there had been in 1848, at the time of 
the short-lived Frankfurt Parliament. "The best 
part of Bernfeld's life was spent among people 
whose energies were constrained by the mere 
struggle for survival. Bernfeld wandered from 
Vienna to Berlin, then back to Vienna, which in 
turn became intolerable, and from there to the 
‘South of France before he reached che United 
States, too late to start life afresh’ 

There is an apparent ineongrulty between 
Bernfeld’s “independence as aowriter and his 
obvious dependence on the cultural and political 
atmosphere in which he was forced to live. 
This incongruity may be understood as the 
valiant struggle of a highly sensitive and gifted 
personality against innumerable odds. Bernfeld 
was not crushed, but a complete victory over 
those obstacles was ‘denied him.  Psycho- 
analytic insight had enabled him to avoid the 
fate of the many gifted unknown who were 
destroyed with the destruction of the culture 


they had adorned. 


ageing a 3 fi 
2, are of the, greatest benefit. 1 ; 
Ustria nor=Germany was in Bernfeld's time Hedwig Hoffer. 
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' Dr. GEORGES PARCHEMINEY, PARIS . 
. The death of Dr. Georges Parcheminey in 


September 1953 is a great loss to the Société 
"Psychanalytique de Paris. 
Not long before his death Dr. Georges 
Parcheminey had been elected President of 
th e French Psycho-Analytical Society for & 
Second term of. office when that Society was 
dealing with grave internal difficulties. Born in 
„Haute-Saône, he had» come to Paris to study 
eine and subsequently had become a 
See in-the pre-clinical subjects. His intel- 
ie ein curiosity made him turn towards psycho- 
p e some thirty years ago and he founded 
Some young psychiatrists a Society for 
Sychiatric Evolution which later became the 
A ench Psycho-Analytical Society. He devoted 
ern to the study of .Freud's work and his 
ponllarity with German made it easy.for him 
-? acquire an intimate knowledge of our litera- 
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a qc day April,3, at the age of 87, while reading 
saw ne» journal. An-hour carlier, Mirs. Jekels 
One us in his favourite position*on the couch, 
the a resting on the pillow; looking through 
Not und an hour later, the fact that he ha! 
M E his posture aroused suspicion "5 
ound ES she looked more’ closeiy end 
alm: im dead. The facial expression was 
oan must haye een instantaneous, 
suffering. 


. of hysteri 
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I. Ludwig Jekels dicd'in New York City 0n. 
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1, 31-47). 

* An Unknown Autobiographical Fragment 
by Freud', American Imago, 4, 3-19 (re- 
printed The Yearbook of Psychoanalysis, 3, 
15-29). 

* Freud's Scientific» Beginnings s American 
Imago, 6, 165-96 (reprinted. The Yearbook 
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ture. He accepted and practised Freud’s 
technique with the same care that had already 
characterized his work as a pathologist and 
medical practitioner. His judgement, tact, and 
diplomatic skill helped greatly in re-establishing 
harmony and tolerance within French psycho- 
analysis. No sacrifice or personal suffering 
«was too great for him, and he thoroughly 
disliked conflicts rooted in the craving for power. 
The same ideal of self-control and sensitiveness 
made itself felt in his personal conduct with 
patients, colleagues, friends, and last, but not 
least, in his piano playing. —— 

His psycho-analytic publications are numerous 
and cover many aspects, predominantly those 
a and conversion symptoras. i 

the Obituary by Michel Cenac, 

Ve Francaise de Psychanalyse, tome 17, 
October-November, No. 4, 1953.) 


E LUDWIG JEKELS 
1867-1954 


ils oi Jekels was 
One of the oldest pupils or Freud, i 
for nearly fifty years engaged in psycho-analytic 

ending study of theoretical 


ractice and in never- 
i of our science.- He became in later 


» problems i 
Tears something of a symbol and a mythological 
figure 40 the younger and middle-aged genera- 

He was conscious of this fact, 


tion of analysts. Be We nscio i t 
and sométiines complained ironically, ‘1 don’t 


belong to this age j^ d be 
Jekels was one of those rare personalities 


about witom those who knew him well received 
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impression first as last:, a gentleman 
Pow 0 for whom the terms dignity 
C caning. 

ol E Ee oe his search for truth, 
were insatiable. At his suggestion, I puted him 
every few weeks during his last few years; we 
used to spend the evening in discussing theoreti- 
cal problems. His mental agility and freshness 
were surprising; as he had done twenty years 
earlier, when we collaLorated on Transference 
and Love" and Instinct Dualism in Dreams 3 
he would still try tc jump up from his chair to 
look up a passage in Freud, J ones, or-Abraham. 
He still insisted on * thinkinga problem through * 


Was open to newér Suggestions, e.g. the impor- 
tance of psychic masochism, based on €ral 
Iegression, as ‘ basic neurosis’. He found 
many arguments for it, and few against. 


allusion to Freud’s famous ‘ thre 


indignation subsided, he was in the 
“Perhaps one 
much of people ’, 
Jekels the scientist was honesty personified, 
and therefore was slow in Presenting opinions: 
his endless * thinking through * resulted in the 
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1913 ‘Bin Fall von Versprechen ’ (A Case of a 
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* Eine Symptomhandlung * (A Symptomatic 
Act), Int. Zischr. f. ärztl. Psychoanalyse, 1,- 
260. 


ärztl, Psychoanalyse, 1, 375, we 

* Analerotik * (Anal Erotism), Int, Ztschr. f. 
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* Eini Bemerkungen zur ~ Triebletjre » 


9n the Theory of Drives), Int, 
Ztschr, Í. ärztl, Psychoanalyse, 1, 439, 


postponement of papers worked out with almost 
obsessional care. His main works have recently 
been collected in his Selected Papers. The book 
Contains but nine studies; yet all these are of 
basic importance. His main interest was con- 
centrated on the problem of unconscious guilt. 
Most of these studies—both clinical -and 
applied ° analytic—deal with this topic, and 
are unsurpassed. He refused to be drawn into 
factional divergencies; when Freud offered him 
the acting vice-presidency of the Vienna Psycho- 
Analytical Society, he asked to be excused, 
Saying modestly, *T'm not fit for the job 
Reticent and shy—to a fault, as some believed— 
he preferred to aye as-little as possible to do 
With organizational problems, while not denying 
their necessity. f 

Jekels was never what is popularly called T 
“happy man’. All the, time I knew him, for 
nearly thirty years, there was always a shadow 
of resignation and depression around him. 
In work both these lifted. A few days before 
his death, when I saw him for the last time, he 
showed me, full of Justified pride, a work by a 
Young composer, dedicated to Jekels: ue 
patient had come into treatment because o 
composer’s block, 1 
‘I am glad that I could help him’. Pleasure 


many a fashion? 4 a 
The death of Ludwig Jekels has taken from 


US a truly great scientist and a truly great 
man. : 


$ Edmund Bergler. 


‘Ein gehaltvoller Witz? (A Wit Full of 
IDA) Int. Ztscnr, f. ärztl. Psychoanalyse, 
» 371. E B 
* Der Wendepunkt im Leben Napoleons I 
(The Turning-point inthe Life of Napoleon 2, 
Int. Ztschr. f. ürzil, Psychoanalyso, 2, 313. 
in Revue Franç. | de, 
Ill 1929, "Translated into 
Japanese by F, K. Notushima, 


1915 “Eine tendenzidse Ger 
y 


l (A. Forgotten 
Name), Int: Ztschr. Í. ürztl. Psychoanalyse, 3 
160. WS 


frw 


* Compiled by Godfrey W. Cobliner and Margaret K. Krafft ( 


^ 


New York City). 


————— ÉRIC 


? OBITUARY 


a 


*Shukespeare's Matbeth’, Imago, 5, 170. 
English version: ‘The Riddle of Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth ’, Psychoanal. Rev., 30, 361, 
1943.) : 
1926 ‘Zur Psychologie der Komödie’ (On the 
Psychology of Comedy), Jmago, 12, 328. 
f (Reprinted in Almanach, 1927.) 
1930 * * ZurPsychologie des Mitleids °, Imago, 16, 5. 
(Reprinted in Almarfach, 1932.) Translated 
into Polish and published at Drukarñia 
Uniwersytecka, Lwow, 1930. English ver- 
sion: ‘The Psychology of Pity’, Complex, 
2, 3, 1950. E EN 
‘Das Sehuldgefiithl’ «(The Sense of Guilt), 
Die Psychoanalytische Bewegung, IV, 345. 
(Reprinted in Almanach) 1933.) Translated 
into Italian in Rivista Italiana di?» Psiso- 
analisi, I. ja : - 
‘Das Problem der doppelten Motivgestal- 
tung’, Imago, 19, 17. English version: * The 
Problem of the Daplicated Expression of 
Psychic Themes ’, Int: J. Psycho-Anal., 14, 3) 
(with E. Bergler) “Ubertragung und Liebe v 
Imago, 20, 5. English version: ‘ Trans- 
ference and Love’, Psychoanal. Quart., 18, 
325. e E 
* Mitleid und Liebe ' (Pity and Love), Imago, 
22, 383. a 


1932 
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‘Die Psychoanalytische Therapie? (The 
Psychoanalytic Therapy), Svenska Läkar- 
tidningen, 33, 1797. » o 
‘The Psychology of the Festival of Christ- 
mas", Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 17, 57. 

* In Memoriam Sigmund Freud ’, Psychoanal. 
s Quart., 8, 410. 

(with E. Bergler) ^Instinct Dualism in 
Dreams °’, Psychoanal. Quart., 9, 394. 

* Psychoanalysis and Dialectics °, Psychoanal. 
` Rev., 28, 228. T 2 

* A Bioanalytical Contribution to the Prob- 
lem of Sleep and Wakefulness `: Psychoanal. 
Quart., 14, 169. - 

Selected Papers» (including two papers in 
collaboration with E. Bergler). (London: 
Imago Publishing Co.; New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press.) 
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.B. TRANSLATIONS OF FREUD 
j (Polish) 
On Psychoanalysis (Worcester Lectures) 
(Lwow: H. Altenberg er al.) 
(with H. Ivanka). Psychopathology of Every- 
day Life. (Lwow: H. Altenberg et al.) 
(with M. Albinski). Polska Bibljoteka 


Psychoanalityczna. Tom. 2. 


1911 
1912 


1924 


MARGARETE STEINBACH, MADRID 


eae loss was, suffered by the German 
a o Analytical Association through the sud- 
Steinb eath “in Madrid of Mrs. Margarete 
tn d on 9 April, 1954. When the Associa- 
Seis to function again in 1950, Mrs. 
DUE was one of the six analysts who 
üll ished it under the direction of Dr. Carl 
er-Braunschweig. 3 

1gg4 grete Steinbach was born on 12 July, 
1514. She passed her teacher's examinajion in 
at the d from 192% to 1926 she.was working 
t ierman School in Madrid. She returned 
Psychol in 1926° and stidied academic 
NN so By at Berlin University under Kóhler 

a Win. At the same. time she began her 
e AM the Berlin" Psycho-Analytical Insti- 
She beca was analysed by Dr. Bally. In 1939 
Analytica, a member of the German Psycho- 
3 ed Association, which was then known 
Psycho y group of the German Institute Tor 
end of ae Research, and Therapy. At the 
AE E 1939 war, she woxked exclusively..a5 
soeur Of the German Psycho-Analytical 
tainin di within the framework of the 
dise ouncil of the Berlin Psychotherapists. 

© lectured at the Institute for Psycho- 


traini 


^jedge and un 


^ feilow-fighter.in the cause o 


therapy, and taught at several schools, including 
the Teachers’ Training College in Berlin. In 
March '1951 she was invited to undertake the 
training of psycho-analysts in Spain. In m 
short space of three years she. was not oa 
training analyst of nine doctors (mos ease 
tristo}, two payeholosils Corot of cases and 
jut also uncertoo / : 
EUG the theory of psycho-analysis, Pe oon 
tion she carried out a number © p 
analyses. . T 
had a thorough 
cU derstanding of the theoretical and 
cts of psychoanalysis, she para 
i - leligence and tremensjous rive 
E ne help to her in her work of estab- 
lishing the * Asociacion Psicoanalitica Espafiola ^ 
of the recognition of this association by 


‘ch’ Government reached her a few 


hours before her death. 
We shall always remember 


Steinbach 


practical aspe 


her as a friend and 
f psycho-analysis, 
ecially remembered for her 


he will be esp 
uk e foundation for. psycho- 


work in laying th 
is in, Spain. ; 
u Carl Müller-Braunschweig. 
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OBITUARY 


DR. DOUGLAS NOEL HARDCASILE : 
1892-1954 


Xoel Hardcastle, who was a member of the 
Qum cH eR AE Society and Physician 
to the London Clinic of Psycho-Analysis, died 
after a short illness on 17 May, 1954, at Bishop s 
Stortford, where he ^ad established himself in 
psycho-analytic and psychiatric practice. - 

Dr. Hardcastle's record of neurologic and 
psychiatric appointments suggests that his 
psychopathoiogical experience must already 
have been Of high'standard in the late twenties. 
It was then thct he decided to study the Child 
Guidance Services in the United States; spend- 
ing in all three years there. Back in England, 
with a first-hand account of this growing branch 
of psychiatric practice and research, he founded 
and directed the Fulham Child Guidance 
Clinic, and, as a keen thinker and Observer, 
found there a fertile field for his gift of searching 
into the conflicts of childhood and adolescence. 
But he also felt that he had to lock for what 


was not on the surface and could not be dis- 
cerned without employing the method of 
psycho-analysis. Uncompromisitig as he was, 
he underwent a thorough personal analysis and 
training at the London Institute of Psycho- 
Analysis. In spite öf his age he insisted on 
seeing it through, and qualified just before 
World War II. As he had done in the First 
World War, ne joined the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, serving as a psychiatric specialist. By 
his rather sudden death a long search and 
struggle for accomplishment has come to an end. 

His devotion to the science of psycho- 
analysis was hohest and deep; receptive and 
imaginative, he constantly found stimulation in 
our literature, in his patients, and in the meetings 
of the British Psychc-Analytical Society. He 
married Miss Kitty Duguid, who survives him 
with three children. 4 


* W. Hoffer. 


MONDAY, JULY 25th: 


Morning 9-30 a.m. 
9-50 a.in.—12-30 p.m. 
Afternoon 2-30 p.m.—5-30 p.m. 


TUESDAY, JULY 26th: 
Morning 9-06 a.m.—1-00 p.m. 


C 
Afternoon 3-00 p.m.—5-30 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 27th: $ 


Morning 9-90 a.m.—1-00 p.m. 


r 


Afternoon 


3-00 p.m.— 6.00 p.m. 


D 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
o Aa UEM 


I9th INTERNATIONAL PSYC HO-ANA LY 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, 


Provisional Scientific Programme 
— Te *rogramme 


TICAL CONGRESS 
JULY 24—28, «1955 b 


u 


Opening Remarks Fy the President, Dr. 
Heinz Hartmann. 


Four papers to the entir 
Two sections o 
Discussion 


e meeting. 


f five papers each. [ 
from the flooi. 


L A 
Discussion on Problem of Transferences : 
Summary of Current Views. 
Four prepared discussions. 
Discussion from tke floor. 
Two'or more sections of four Papers each. 
Uiscession from the floor. * 
n 
Panel on PetVersions : 
General Theory of Perversions. 
Several papers dealing’ with special 
Aspects of perversion. 
Discussion fiom the floor. 


Four papers to the whole session. 


E 


Ü 


Rar” E 


ABSTRACIS 


9 . 


THÉ PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF THE 
CHILD (Arf Annual) 


° 8, 1953 


iue Freud, LL:D. * Some Remarks on Infant 
servation °’, pp. 9-19. Me 


MU eccour of the observations it is possible to 
Gic MA infant in the first year of its life and the 
deem A. io be attached to them was delivered 
Clevelana ress to the first-year medical stucents in 
TOR E Ohio, the first group to receive their 
Er ded the new medical curriculum instituted 
Me cm Reserve University in 1952. These 
lethe PNET E begin their medical education not 
TAGES issecting room but'in the antenatal clinic, 
dec : a contact with the expectant mother, which 
EUM aes they should carry through the various 
EAD of pregnancy, confinement, and postnatal 
medi nd which should continue for the term of their 

edical studiss.. 

In the simple and sensitive description of-obser- 


Vable phenomena the analyst will readily recognize , 


mue students are being introduced to the earliest 
d ifestations of the operation of instinctual ferces, 
ees leading from part to whole object 
self Saship, and to the differentiation of the, body 
Primiti he account covërs the functioning of the 
of ae pleasure ego and the earliest developments 
absence testing. , Needléss to say, the complete 
top eheu terminology proves entirely 
escripti e with the presentation of an exact 
ption of early developmental processes. s 
sape Coleman, M.D., Ernst Kris, Ph.D., and 
arental jx M.D. .' The Study of Variations of 
20-47 ttitudes. » A Preliminary Report’, PP- 


pu 


Th 


Yale 5 
e oo School of Medicine is based on 
and sick as research. service whicn offers healthy 
Months o E a care to mothers chosen in the early 
e Serer etae to, participate in the project. 
Postnatal vers all the vicissitudes of antenatal, 
Sery edu E care as well as the provision of nur- 
tion focuse ion. The present stage o? the investiga- 
à mother s on the changes which can take, place in 
Stages or 5 attitude.to a single child at different 
Were able s growth. The investigators found they, 
advance, a tö predict certain of these changes in 
Pre M iS are now aiming to, assess the range © 
Possible. ity which this type of study may make 


Our c; ri à ; 
ases are presented in detail. In two of them 


‘the id gains , importance 


is report from the Child Study Centre of the, 


. explored the 


` "choice of areas o! 


` conclusion isreachėd tha 


in maternal attitude was 
‘ deterioration set ‘in, changes 
in all cases being coincident with the child’s initial 
sstrivings for independence. In beth sets of cases, 
the mothers identified with their children on the 
basis of archaic id aspects of their personalities. 
The authors draw attention to the fact that when 
identification has become autonomous, and its 
energies neutralized within the ego, it opens the way 
for understanding of the object, and becomes a 
part of object relationship. Much of the ability of 
the mother to handle the small child and much of 
the difficulty in adjusting to its growth depends on 
her own capacity to make the shift from one type of 
idertificatior to the other. 


marked improvement 
apparent and in two 


Margaret Fries, M.D., and Paul J. Woolf, M.S. 
* Some Hypotheses on the Role of the Congenital 
Activity Type in Personality Development’, PP- 
48-62. 

The Congenital Activity Type, 
referring to the amount of act 
infant shows in response to certain stimuli, is a 
concept covering neuromuscular excitability due 1n 
part to inherited, intra-uterine, and birth factors, 
and in part to temporary body changes and emo- 
tional states as well as to emotional attitudes of the 
parents: Grouping is into five types, ranging from 
pathological extremes of hyper- and 
through active, and 


types. The impact of environmen 


i i iati from 
before the differentiation of the ego ! 
ac because the effect is as 


a descriptive term 
ivity a new-born 


f the primal ego variations 
* Analysis Terminable 
and Interminable.” 

On the basis 1 
analytic treatment and direct observation of some 
two hundre newborn babies. thi 
role of the Congenital à 
the set of the parent-child relationship; 
ychosexual development, e.8. in the 
f libidinization; in its influence on 


determining 
as a factor 1N ps 


the chjld's ‘ways of testing reality à 1 
mastery» over his environment; in the choice of 
defence mechanisms; and finally in the choice of 
symptom and the predisposition to pathology. 

overdetermined, the 


While every condition is 1 ; 
t the Congenital Activity 


Type is one of the many aetiological factors in 


personality development. 


ps. 


16 ABSTRACTS 


Berta Bornstein. ‘ Masturbation in the Latency 
Period °, pp. 65-78. H 
This paper is priinarily concerned with masturba- 
tion in the latency period, its varieties, and their 
consequences. A survey of the changing dynamics 
of the activity from the first to the fifth year is made 
in preparation for a further differentiation within the 
latency period itself. ‘arly latency is marked by 
manifest behaviour difficulties and the formation of 
new neurotic symptoms. Psychic maturation aids 
the child irzthe sézond latency period. The formation’ 
of a less rigid superego, increased real gratification 
in the outer. world, ‘and successful sublimation of 
pregenital impulses are the main determinants for 
Progressive instead of Tégressive development 
towards puberty and adolescence. 
In the neurotic child the blocking of sexual 
satisfaction results in traumatic anxiety and break- 
throughs With paralysing guilt. Cases are quoted 


behaviour and adjustment to reality. 
has no bodily outlet, 


Phyllis Greenacre, M.D, ‘ Certain Relationships 
between Fetishism and Faulty Development of the 
Body Image ^; pp. 79-98. 


disturbances .of the 
ich produce an exaggeratien of the 

The genital area of the body. 
'cumstances legs cerain in the 


owing to the increase of the Spontaneous endogenous 
sensations then arising. Under the disturbed 
conditions of pregenitality described, the overlying 
Strong castration anxiety is combined with body- 
disintegration anxiety from the early phase and 
depletes rather than reinforces the genital outlines of 
the body. These conditions also contribute to 
increased bisexuality and to a corresponding split 
in the ego. $ 

Owing to the marked pathology of the first months, 
there is a persistence of the unusually strong pri- 
mary identification (which in many cases has played 
a part also in confusing the genital part of the body 
image). ‘This persistent tendency to primary 
identification, especially through vision, again 
infiuences thë attempts at intercourse. Then the 
sight of the penislessness of the partner brings into 
focus the underlying’ feminine identification ánd 
makes genital performance impossible unless special 
support is offered,  . F 

The support is attained through the use of the 
fetish. It offsets the effect of the identification with 
the partner, and pegs the genital functioning by 
furnishing this external and material symbol of the 
Phallus to. be reintrojected and to reaffirm the 
genital integrity of the fetishist. 


Sylvan Keiser, M.D. 
Complex in an Adolescent,Girl ^; pp. 99-107. 


during the phallic period, but h 
mise to visit the Patient. His f. 
his promises Teactivaced the 


lat This pattern kept 
alive the original Sexuatized -Oedipal relationship. 
which could be neither fulfilled nor Tesolved because 


of the Physical Separation. Furthermore she was 

conscious knowledge that her birth 

2 the parenis? marriage. 

of inadequacy and aie jae a 

The mother actually encouraged the girl to remain 

fixated om: the oedipal level, while simultaneously 

seducing the ‘girl and flaunting her own sexual 
superiority, 


Christine Olden. « 
Children ’, pp, 111-126, 
Empathy is a process Oscillating between feeling 
as the object feels and Tecapturing the standpoint of 
one’s own. ego as Obseiver and judge. “Empathy 
with the infant and the child in the latency period 


On “Adult Empathy with 


$ 


ABSTRACTS 


Bee eapacity to regress with the child’s ego to 
om ee the primary process or the first 
de ud sublimation. It is a process which is 
likin o ent of intellectual understanding and of 
E ouch the: liking. It has the capacity to pass 
En ner vier s defénces to the real state of 
od aya Tai i It is to be distinguished, however, 
A cde orms of regressive interplay with 
aon ect in a narcissistic disturbance in 
rents? E xamples from the author's work with 
ST com teachers illustrate the confusion to 
STEAM eu pseudo- or partial-empathy subjects 
d A ens is used for'adult instinct-gratifica- 
Ner E 2fence against adult anxieties, imme- 
RES jarc: Equally the child’s proclivity fer 
AREATA o the primary process may be felt as 
adults. The e mature psychic acquisitions f seme 
OTRE adult’s ability: to feel with the child 
lated and b to the degree to which he has assimi- 
experié een reconciled with his own childhood 
nces and his own re'ation with his parents. 


od Rosen, M.D. {On ‘Mathematical * Illu- 
IN Conti and the Mathematical Thought Process. 
Meta tribution to the Genetic Development and 
154 psychology of Abstract Thinking’, pp. 127- 


es ability to operate reliably with numerical 
ihn EG appears in connection with certain stages 
FEE maturation of the perceptual apparatus 
PS the oedipat period. The ability to exclude 
Gun ed aspects of data in favour of their 
Rhee value seems decisive. The process is 
lom MRNA of selective «countorcathexis- Observa- 
of the aypprsensin ve infants with a low threshold 
erect Ke imulus barrier suggest that the need to 
external ondary protective, barriers against excessive 
maturati armlaton may result in the precocious 
at thes n of some ego functions. It is suggested 
Process Sigonda a barriers are precursors of the 
Means ae selective countercaihexis and by their 
COciously Pro piae may become available pre- 
conceptu; i or the development of quantitative 
matical alization. in those with a special’ mathe- 
gift, it is probable that this maturational 


Sequence ’ 
ce takes place at an earlier period of ego. 


eve 
E Een so that along with the precocious 
echinisms number there remain archaic defence 
aspects which are later utilized in the creative 
In e the process. ` : 
Derlenen as, reported, a young mathema‘ician 
sndergoing Ng mathematical incight while 
telings of di nalysis, in connection With repressed 
With which isappointment and rage around objects 
ties he had pzeviously had positive libidinal 
ituati : > 
momenta by negation. The creative act, involving 
the eae controlled regression ° (Kris. 1950) to 
reese cos esee vat ite "repressed 
Symbols ple by a continuous substitution © 
or images. By confronting himself at this 


au . 
he patient dealt with the disturbing, real, 


' Some help 5n 


` standing of Jokes’, pp. 162- 


7T 


juncture with a world which was internally con- 
sistent within the framework of pure mathematics, 
the patient was enabled to avoid facing what was 
inner and what was outer reality. The conflict 
was resolved in a satisfying aesthetic experience. In 
this way the mathematician avoids the ambivalent 
conflict inherent in all other sciences which deal with 
external objects. The material indicates the sub- 
stitution of mathematical thinking for aggressive 
feelings. The author concludes: * The sublimatory 
fixing of the whole process is ensxred by the high 
degree of “ neutralization” of both libidinal and 
aggressive drives. Thus the creative act in mathe- 
matics (* illumination ?) has its counterpart in the 
arts While the secondary elaborative process is 
continuous with those of the sciences.” 


Samuel Ritvo, M.D., and Sally Provence, M.D. 
* Form Perception and Imitation in Some Autistic 
Children: Diagnostic Findings and their Con- 
textual Interpretation >, pp. 155-161. 

Six children were stucied, ranging in age from 
22 to 39 months. All belonged to the autistic Or 
symbiotic types of deviant (Mahler), and showed 
gross disturbance in human contact and absence or 
near-absence of speech, with general features which 
had led to a diagnosis of mental defect. Two 
features of their test performance are used as 
corroborative evidence for Mahler's formulations 


' and for advancing suggestions for early diagnostic 


criteria of the symbiotic type. 

‘All children of both types achieved age-adequate 
performance on form i 
poor imitation of the examiner in 
tation of drawings, vocal sounds, 
feature. The poor imitation 
of these children is said to reflect the tenuous nature 


of their object relations, and the insufficient differen- 
In imitation the 


tiation of the self from the not-self. 


transformation © 
to an image nf the object an 
process of identification. Mahler stresses that 
these children have difficulty in cathecting the 
periphery of the organism with consequent defect 
in the body image and difficulty 1n establishing ego 
boundaries. The high performance on the form 
s a strong in 


board presuppose terest in and ability 
ies of shapes experienced through 


to perceive boundari apes ex 
the hands, an aptitude which, if.1S suggested, stems 
from the forcing value of anxiety in their special 
area of conflict. tein $ 

Early diagnosis of the symbiotic child might find 
the study of nascent identificatory 
the earliest imitative 


processes 4s*manifested in iiv 
elements? Jt would seem likely that symbiotic 


uld show disturbances In this area. 


casef. wo 

Martha Wolfenstein, Ph.D. ' Children's “Jnder- 
173. th 
in a child’s ability to understand 


. Some elements erst: 
the convention of a punning joke 


and participate in 
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are studied in a group of fifty-five children aged 
from six to seventeen. While comprehension of 
the joking situation has a definite relation to age, 
intelligence, and freedom of the learning process, 
the acquisition seems a particularly unstable one. 
It varies in a single child with his ability to with- 
stand strong feelings aroused by the latent meaning 
of sometimes purely incidental elements in the joke. 
For example a joke about morons upset the child’s 
ability to respond by punning, or even to understand 
what was demai:ded of him, because of castration 
anxiety. Some children become expert in the use of 
jokes to control the environment and deal with the 
problem of hostility. Others find it intolerable for 
the adult to abandon his rele as supporter of the 
reality principle by propounding jokes. 


Heinz Hartmann, M.D. ‘Contributions to the 
Metapsycaology of Schizophrenia’, pp. 177-198. , 


This paper, read at the 18th International Psycho- 
Analytical Congress in London, applies the author’s 
earlier formulations concerning the genetics and 
economic factors of ego organization to some 
aspects of the schizophrenic process. Some aspects 
of schizophrenia may be accounted for in terms of 
the impairment not so much of the ego as of specific 
ego functions. Emphasis is laid on the fact that 
this effort to integrate certain well-known data 
about schizophrenic defence, object relations, 
language, and reality testing is made on the under- 
standing that one aspect can be fully meaningful 
only in interrelationship with others already studied. 
Metapsychological hypotheses are used to bridge 
the gap between the instinctual and ego aspects and 
to establish connections between them. Insight is 
gained into the economic aspects of aggression in 
the normal and Schizophrenic individual and into 
deficiencies in the primary autonomous factors in 
the ego which may represent one etiological element 
in the predisposition to schizophrenia, 


K. R. Eissler, M.D. ' Notes upon the Emotion- 
ality of a Schizophrenic Patient, and its Relation to 
Technique °, pp. 199-251. 


A. shortened version of this paper was published 
in the International Journal of ° Psycho-Analysis, 
volume 35, 1954, pp. 141-146, under the title, 
“Notes upon Defects of Ego Structure in Schizo- 
phrenia,’ o 

Margaret Mahler, M.D.,’ 
Ph.D. ‘Some Observations o 
Ego in a Case of Infantile Psyc 


adventitious element in later expéri is 
l i ience. 
failure in selective fo x re 


during treatment, 


,, Omissions, 


ABSTRACTS 


or pictures connected with babies was a feature of 
his symptomatology. At one stage he showed 
catatonia-like states of excitement around the 
pictures, alternating with a listless stuporous con- 
dition. He seemed deliberately to seek out the 
sweeping excitations inherent in the pictures and the 
activities which they induced in him to ward off 
a threatened dissolution of the boundaries of the 
self. Desperate crying had been an element— 
which the parents had tried to prevent—in two 
passively perceived experiences of his first year; 
one a painfu! prolonged bodily state, the other 
prolonged feeding difficulties. In treatment he 
mimicked and excitedly. fed a crying * picture baby ` 
'Ehe feeding was not meant to assuage the baby's 
crying, but expressed a reactivated memory entity 
in, which *crying-baby-pain-feeding? were irre- 
versibly connected. The baby activities corre- 
sponded to a quest for restitution in terms of the 
primary process and its mechanisms, and enabled 
him to relegate his crying.to an image with whom he 
playfully identified. “His unstructured ego could 
neither modulate its affects nor function in the 
secondary process by selective perception, selective 
recall; and selective forgetting. The chronic 
distress connected with the enduring character of 
the early painful eXperienccs had defeated the 
functioning of repression. The ifteVersible nature 
of his composite memory patterns prevented the 
development of a capacity fot abstraction, and his 
extraordinary memory was an inexpedient substitute 
for the ego's ability to execute repression. 


Anna Maenchen,; Ph.D, 
Disturbances ’, pp. 262-270. 
The case of a four-year- 


a view to assessing the contribution made by 
maternal 


deprivation to his severe €go disturbances. 
Both parents were withdrawn and the area of trau- 
matic handling embraced all the early milestones. 
Restriction ‘of movement and enforced loneliness 
were features, Symptoms of echolalia, awkward- 
Dess, confusion of pronouns, and inability to estab- 
lish relationship fitted into the picture of schizo- 
phrenia, but there wero significant ‘symptomatic 
r 
The introjectiow of the vague withdrawn mother 
seéms to have been a facto in producing a reality- 
shy ego. In the child’s almost objectless world, 
an increase in Primary narcissism with primary 
„aggression partly turned against the self were 
‘inevitable features. The author offers the specula- 
tion that intéFnalized aggression may have taken 
as its object the non-autonomous ego functions and 
handicapped the process of Synthesis. 
=- The retarded speech,’still at an imitative level at 
four years, contained Suppressed oral and anal 
elements beyond which the child had not progressed. 
An anal Tegression, activated during treatment, 
revealed an early fear Gf abandonment. +A secon- 
dary aggression (anal spite), superimposed on these 


' Notes on Early Ego 


old boy is described with 
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. factors led to the relinquishing of independent 


activity. ‘The therapy was based on the assump- 
tion that the patient was born with a normal equip- 
ment and normal abilities. It was geared to the 
resumption of a development which, had it not 
been arrested, would have progressed in a normal 
way. _The therapist was successful in reuniting 
the child with the mother in a relationship which 
satisfactorily included aggressive elements. Doubt 
pred whether the child's apparent normality 
P3 4 Ve will withstand the onset of adolescence, 
ca 5 extent it is uncertain how far a con- 
E alui s e ect in the mental apparatus may have 
red in his ego disturbance and isolation. 


ae ER M.D, * Certain "Severe Dis- 
Dp 71-287. go Development ın Childhooi ', 
me e owing on the work of Kanner, Rank, Geleerd, 
clinic ien the author describes in detail the 
childze characteristics and dynamics of a group of 
EV ren with severe ego disturbances of a non- 
T rotic type characterizet by arrested development. 
mature object relationship with features of 
omnipotence and faulty and defective reality testing 
SUE from inadequate defensive structuring are 
Ypical. Thisigroup represents the pool from which 
Some acute and subacute psychoses and a variety © 


less, dramatic, non-regressive narcissistic disturb- , 


Connecting this type of chill with clinical entities 
Md amongst adult patients, and the writer 
a Cribes the progress and outcome of trea*ment 1n 
n patient whom she {bllowed from her tenth to 
T eighteenth year. F d 


ances emerge. There is a résume of the literature 


Bey Rochlin; M.D.° ' Loss and Restitution’, 
- 288-309. ` 
aes treatment is described of a boy of four years 
i SD from social isolation „and incomplete €£0 
uae ae The history showed © repeated 
Bri dons from the 'mother, beginning at three 
X t hs and extending up to the time cf treatment. 
involved change of surroundings was, repeatedly. 
mm Sentral symptom which wai. repeated in the 

See was the childs need to ‘retreat jnto a 
Tonto under stress, and rub his face on his 
èneraliz fur coat, The treatment revealea à 
loss 4 ized tendency of the infantile ego to evcid 
cou) fi*ing upon a pait of the object which it 
Hosp un and control. The chijd's primitive 
Para]| weed patterns of behaviour disclosed. 4 
el effort to immobilize his Own involuntary 


Neti 
hi. dons whose autonomous activity threatened., 


effort Stimulating phantasies Of loss. The chi!d's 

Hee keep his objects by incorporation, contro’, 

Sacri mobilization involved an almost complete 
Ce of essential reality. — 


e i H > " n 
Case is cited as representative of an important 
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group of children who suffer severe object loss at a 
predominantly narcissistic stage of libido develop- 
ment, prior to the development af object constancy. 
The ego's»need for an object cannot be met by a 
mere increase in narcissism, and the object is restored 
jn inanimate form at some cost to the reality sense. 
The disorder described differs in degree and per- 
vasiveness from the normal phenomenon of children 
solacing themselves with a doll or a piece of fur, 
which does not result in arrested development. 


Berta Bornstein. * Fragment of an Analysis of 
an Obsessional Child. The First Six Months of 
Analysis °, P2- 313-332. zt 

This presentation of the case of an eight-year-old 
girl suffering from insomnia and fear of death was 
made to facilitate discussion of divergent techniques 
among à group ofanalysts. The death feqr was fed 
by the intensity of the child's destructive impulses 
against mother and sister, and represented a punish- 
ment by the superego. With the decrease of the 
death fear, libidinal aspects of the relation to the 
father emerged in the form of the ‘death feeling’, 
and a frightening pleasurable sensation called * the 
creeps’, expressing the struggle against masturba- 
tion and the fear of self-injury- The interrelatedness 
of insomnia, death fear, and superego development 
was discernible in this early phase of the treatment. 
Seventeen drawings illustrate the case present- 


ation. 


‘augusta Alpert, Ph.D. and sylvia Krown. 
* Treatment of a Child with Severe Ego Restriction 
ina Therapeutic Nursery °’, PP- 333-354. 
A foùr-and-a-half-year-old boy was entered at 
the Council of Child Development Centre’s Thera- 
i with his mother for 
vere anxiety states which made it 
d which seemed 


Closer observation revealed sever 
of ego functioning characteristic 0 


He was given an exclusive relationship with a 
teacher through which 


he was enabled to relive 
correctively steps in object formation. The educa- 
included persistent stimulation 


“tional treatment incl S 


ithdrawal and regression. As indepen- 


tolerated and extended. Exp 


ssion tO 
regressi, ijd became a productive later feature. 
Continual infusions of borrowe 
i mitigation of the 
union, some growth in independent 
d the development of new defences. 


th parents went on simultaneously and 


cho-analytic treatment of the child is now envis- 
eals many of the 


psy 
d. The p.ychopathology rev : 
typical o: 


‘age H " "n . 
features, both extrinsic and intrinsic, 


early autistic disturbances. 
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Sara Kut. ‘The Changing Pattern of Trans- 
ference in the Analysis of an 11-year-old Girl’, 

. 355-378. 1 
ES um paper entitled * Clinical Notes on the 
Nature of Transference in Child Analysis? (Study 
of the Child, vol. 6) Selma Freiberg concludes that 
the term * transference neurosis’ cannot be applied 
to the analysis of chiléren and adolescents, because 
‘the original neurosis is still centred to a large 
extent on the sphere of the home and the infantile 
objects °. 4In centrast,‘this Paper attempts to shov;- 
that the transference in child analysis does indeed 
exist in different forms and can, at certain times, 
assume the appearance of a transference neurosis. 
Three stages ór the transference are described 


against the background of the libidinal development 
of the girl. 


In the first sta 
at home 


the family. It was in the sscond Stage that one ci 


ould 
Speak of a 


because the 


central object. They were resolved 
been interpreted and worked through. In the third 


Emma Plank, M.A. ‘Mi 
hood in Autobiographies ^; pp. 381-393. 

The author has come upon a certain type of 
early memory showing ‘the quality of genuine 
recollection of significant experiences, which are 
distinct in its qualities from Screen memories, 
These creative Writers seem to have undertaken the 


emories of Early Child- 
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recording of their lives under some intense emotional 
stress and when they were advanced in years. 
Mostly they describe not memories of events but 
emotional relationships and experiences, feelings of 
anxiety, despair, bliss, and early instinctual grati- 
fications, teaching back to the end of the: first year 
of life. The writers were men showing pathological 
traits but with a high degree of creative integration. 


¿Géza Róheim, Ph.D. 
pp. 394-403, 


In this posthumous publication two fairy stories, 
Little Red „Riding Hood and the Tale of Fearless 
John, are analysed in terms of a new view of mytho- 
logy and the folk tale, * It seems that dreams and 
myths are not merely similar, but that a large part 
of mythology is actually. derived frora dreams. In 

f only apply the standard 


* Fairy Tale and Dream’, 


T to others, who retold it 
again, perhaps elaborated in accord with their own 


Thomas A. Petty, M.D, 
Humpty Dumpty ’, pp. 404-412, 

Three examples are offered, two fiom child and 
one from an adult 
significance of the 


“The Tragedy of 


¢steem, and the Narcissistic omnipotence of the 
firstborn,’ 
^ Ruth Thomas. 
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` M By CHARLES "RYCROFT, LONDON 
uy Soon after the beginning of her analysis The moon was loosened; and it seemed to me 
fell ent reported a dream in which the moon ` That coming nearer and nearer as it fell down, 
Out of the sky into,a dustbin. The night, The bigger it appeared, until it tumbled 
c remained bright as another moon was 1a me middle of the flo. 2 crash and was 
ing in its place. Her only comment on the s big as a water-pot; and it spewed forth. 
ream was the rather sarcastic one AOT A cloud of sparks, which spluttered, just as loud 
Course, hi : UV 2 As when-you put a live coal under water 
said th er previous psychotherapist would have Till it goes out. For it was in that way 
E. "od the'moon stood for either the breast The moon, Im telling you, in the middle of the 
eb e vagina., In the absence of further asso- field, | SH 
t ions, no interpretation was attempted and Went out, and little by little it all turned black, 
€ dream was never referred to again. I shall And round about the grass went up 1n smoke. 


Teturn later to the significance of what was for And then, looking up at the sky, I saw was left 
$ A kind of glimmer, Or mark, or rather a hole, 


is patient a characteristic piece of behaviour : : 
.-Blving me material which: was tantalizing in From which it had been torn, and at that. sight 
Its a ques : n Ifroze with terror; and don't feel easy yet. 
aw Pparent signifiçanse, but doing so In such — wrerissus: 

Eu was unable to make any use of it. ‘Aiid-well you might, indeed; for sure enough, 
mo Was reminded of this dream when, some The moon might tumble down into your eld. 
orbs later, I was reading an English transla- ^ ArcETAS: 

Ttali of some poems by Giacomo Leopardi, the Who knows? 

Sinne romantic poet ofsthe early nineteenth Stars falling? 
Ty. it hen . MELISSUS: m 

the ‘Doe Onean cany fragmen, MEE s E But then, there are so many stars: 

Wh; t was twenty-one, describes 2 dream in j ; d 

Which the moon fali t'of ihe sky and burns And little harm if one or otherofthem —— 

Itself out i eee DS A ' Do fall—there's thousands left. But there is only 

in a field:, The.dreamer then looks up This one moon in the sky, and nobody 


at t F : : 
of ds sky and is frozen with terror.at the sight ^ gas ever seen. it fall, except in dreams . . - 


Ae hole from which the moon has been torn. ; à Me. 
fs... Ote the poem in full, It'is written in the It will be seen that, unlike my patient's dream, 
"U^ of.a dialogue "between the dreamer, Leopardi’s was a nightmare. The reassurance 

herself during sleep Was only 


le : 
etas, and his companion, Melissus.” . > my, patient gave : : y 
: provided by Leop=rdi’s waking consciousness, 


For don’t we often see in summer 


n 


a TERROR By NIGHT (a fragment) and even then it is attributed not to the dreamer 
Cat roe. Meli et; Phat - put his audience. An interesting minor detail is 
had [a x I issus; I will tell you a dream à that the dream only comes to mind again when 

st night, which comes to mind again, the dreamer sees that the moon is, in fact, still 


Ow that I ) h indow 

Which, see the moon. I stood at the wind z 
looks out on the ñeld, and turned my eyes in the sky. : ; 

P to the sky; and then, all of a sudden,” / à Although; working along the rather, direct 
" à 

P: 3 : 4 

Soot aper er i d by Johr, Heath-Stubbs. (London: John Lehmann, 

Ocie read before the British Psycho-Analytical ome) "Quoted by the kind pe ission of t sanslator 


i'RY On 17 February, 1954. ^ —— Q 
ems from Giacomo Leopardi, translated and intro- and publishers. ` i 
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lines apparently practised by my patient's 
previous therapist, one can immediately suggest 
an interpretation in terms of castration anxiety 
and the primal scene, the poem's full emotional 
significance can only be appreciated in the light 
of imagery recurrently used by Leopardi. For 
him moonlight represented a state of illusion and 
the setting of the moon disillusion. This is 
stated explicitly in nis last poem, * The Setting 
of the Mgon’,.which was written two hours 
before his-death at the age of thirty-eight. In 
this poem, which is; unfortunately, too long to 
quote in full, the moon is described as creating 
*a thousand images, illuSory and fair’—‘q 
thousand sense-deceiving objects? in another 
translation—and its setting is used as a simile 
to describe the loss of hope which was for 
Leopardi the inevitable companion of growing 
old. ‘Away dejart the shadowy forms and 
beautiful ilusions; less now seem those farmoff 
hopes on which our suffering mortal nature 
. learned to lean. This poem, in which the 
setting of the moon is used as a symbol for a 
gradual, life-long loss of hope, justifies us, I 
think, in interpreting the nightmare of nearly 
twenty years earlier as depicting the threat ofa 
sudden, catastrophic disillusion, the collapse of 
based on illusion 
maintained as q 


John Heath-Stubbs,3 in that part of his intro- 
duction in which he discusses Leopardi’s philo- 
Sophy of life. 


opa we must remember. 
Leopardi's intense feeling for the beauty of nature, 


with these same themes. In 
particular he seems to be haun 
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his latest poem, “ The Setting of the Moon 7, which 
was actually written on his death-bed, the same 
theme is handled for the last time. 

“That Leopardi’s extreme Pessimism sprang from 
a deep temperamental melancholy there can be no 
doubt, and his life offers many features whish would 
interest a Psycho-analyst. His relationships with 
women, though partly inhibited by the circumstances 
of his bodily deformity, give evidence of a certain 
abnormality, as well as a strongly developed capa- 
city for passionate idealization. Ranieri‘ states 
categorically that he never experienced the normal 
consummation of love.- That the peculiar circum- 
stances of: his upbringing, and in particular his 
unhappy relations with his mother, played an 
important paft in determining the ccurse of his 
development, I have no doubt. I do mot think it 
altogether fanciful to maintain that the feelihgs 
towards his mother may be connected with the 
development of his attitude to Nature. At first the 
beauty of Nature is dwek upon in his poems, but 
Leopardi comes more and more to repudiate her, 
and to regard her as a force.actively hostile to Man. 


It is, actually, fairly certain that * The Terror 
by Night’ was written ,in' what is generally 
recognized to have béen Leopardi’s most critical 
year, during which, by a process of sudden 
religious * de-conversion *, he lost his faith and 
replaced it by the pessimistic Philosophy of life 
described in the previous quotation. Another 
poem of the same period, 
describes * the ghost of her by wi 
taught what i i 
Weeping °’. 
lived in a state of inertia in which he felt, as he 


is attributed by his biographers to over-reading. 
A year earlier he had been Overwhelmed by the 
discovery that he had “a heart endowed with a 


tion with a female ‘cousin, who was already 
married and a mother. (Unlike ‘Tke Terror 
by Night’, ‘The Dream? is, presumably, not 
à genuine dream-poem, since it ig a fairly close 
imitation of a.poem by Petrarch, The facts and 
quotations iii this and later paragraphs are 
taken from Bickersteth.4) i 

. Leopardi's impotence and the fact that he was 
the son of a domináting puritanical mother and 


, an ineffectual-though gifted father do, in fact, 


1993) Y L. Bickersteth. (Cambridge: University Press, 


7 
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TWO NOTĘS ON IDEALIZATION, 


Na. an’ interpretation’ of ‘The Terror by 
RE In terms of castration anxiety. A cas- 
pee) ieminizing conception of sexual inter- 
msc Is surely depicted in the image of the 
Be Iv crashing to the ground, spluttering like 
5 Ml under water" and leaving in the 
er ole, from which it had been torn’. This 
tse po don can be reconciled with Leopardi’s 
eal cun moon as à symbol for illusion and 
eek cauty if one assumes that the dream ex- 
Tore an internal anxiety situation. The moon 
à aca not the real, external pertis, but the 
Whic SH internal penis of poetic creativeness 
OVerco as been hypercathected as a means of 
Teeopnitin® the sense of»despair engendered by 

B eren of his actual, - sexual impotence, 
Sive e f ical considerations relating to the regres- 

e of castration anxiety and the psycho- 
t ics of the poetic impulse make it certain 
breast Is idealized penis is also an internal 


s however, no part of my purpose to 
ana the hazardous reaches of psycho- 
tu, tical literary criticism. . My only reason for 
i iris to Leopardi’s poetry is in the hope of 
ide, nating the psychological problems of 

Zation and disillusion in general, and, as 
Ong ticular instance, my patient’s dream. If 
Moons umes that for her, as for Leopardi, 
ideali ight represented iliusion and the moon the 
Sion <d Object that méintairis the state of illu- 
> One can interpret her dream in 2 Way which 


ls 

n . 

C Only meaningful in itself but which also 

The ds Well with the pattern of her neurosis. 
fa ; represents tht 


log, On falling out of the sky re 
it im an idealized good odject. The fact shat 
Vah}. into a dustbin represents denial of the 
xpi Of the lost object aud its sadistic, anal 
sky lon, while the second moo 
ha, POWs that the lost cbject 12 
ide, cen immediately replace 
Zed object. " 
,, Patient was the younger 
ic and unhappily married 
€d Soon after ber birth. ; 
Ife must have been not only frustratitg 
Sogn talizing, since her mother mad? OR 
cli attempts to overvom? her ATH pet 
"IB her baby by being hypnotized. " ines 


‘daughter nf 
parents who 
Her intrcdac- 


Iw er for a period of over three Boe 
TM her earliest recorded remar s a 
NS *d aspects of her later Rid is 
Nha, Were * Why should J always ave Ee 


Y just because Mumm 


srepeated in the transference. 


"with.me and giving 
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my sister (ie. not her mother) better than 
anyone else in the whole world) At least as 
early as the age of four she began the seties of 
infatuaticns with older girls, teachérs and 
female friends of her mother, which formed the 
pattern of her emotional life. These passionate 
attachments all bore the raarks of idealization, 
the objects being unattainable and frustrating 
since they were chosen from outside her own y 
family and age-group and wer inevitably less 
interested in her than she was in them. The 
sadistic motive of making" her nother feel 
unwanted Was apparent in several of these 
attachments. This contributed to her uncon- 
scious fear of her mother, which was expressed 
in a phantasy of being pursued by a witch or 
ghost, who, as her analysis later showed, was - 
felt to reside inside her own body. 

Those who idealize their.love-objects live in a 
fool’s paradise, and my patient’s infatuations 
necessarily tended to be short-lived. Either the 
object was indifferent, in which case the relation- 
ship became too humiliating to be tolerated, or, 
even worse, it was responsive, in which latter 
case the discrepancy between her emotional 
expectations and what the object could really 
give her led eventually to disillusion, anger, and 
bitterness. These feelings, however, never 
lasted long. A short period of hatred or despon- 
dency’ was soon followed by the instaterteat of 
a new ideal, the discovery of a new perfect 
objec, who would be able to satisfy all her 
desires and rescue her from her unhappiness. 
Although one moon had fallen out of the sky 
and momentarily all was darkness, another one 
could always be put in its place. But the object 
she had discarded could not really be thrown 
away as easily as it was in her dream. She felt, 
she once told me, as though she had murdered 


all her lost objects. 


During her analysis this pattern was inevitably 


She came to me 

from a non-Freudian psycho- 
a state of severe, hysterical depres- 
several accompanying conversion 
In the first hours she oscillated 
dreams of my taking her home 
her tea with bread and honey 
htidreams were more obviously erotic 
d terrifying images of me in which 


precipitately 
therapist in 
sion with 
symptoms... 
between- day- 


—her rig 
than this*-an' 


~ | had large breasts that were crumbling to 


pieces. Later the frustrations of analysis led 
her to treat me as she had her mother. Since 
her analyst was a physician he had to be snubbed 
by her seeking her cure and salvation from 
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osteopaths, homoeopaths, and D DO da 
Since his therapy was a * talking-cure ' involving 
no physical contact she had to try io cH 
her seXual anxieties by plunging ae i ge 
sexual activities and invoke, unsuccessful es the 
help of a gynaecologist in curing her frigidity. 
If any of these therapist mother-substitutes could 
be provoked into making disparaging remarks 
about psycho-analysis, So much the better. 
Telling me a deam ih such a way as to arouse 
my interest and then by her comment on it 
challenge fae to Yo better than her previous 
therapist, without in fact giving me^any oppor- 
tunity to do so, was part of the same pattern. 


c RIORUM 
Although it was clear in this case that the 


mechanism of idealization was suborned to 
fulfil a sadistic 


maintained that 
tions. The purp 
rather to be to 


feelings of hopelessness and em 
have arisen as 


whom love might be attainable. 
Leopardi's ideal 
connected + with 

Bickersteth,5 he * committed to 
of the most terrible indictment 


Similarly, 
is to be 
; according ty 
his notebook one 
S ever penned by 
even though ‘he 
Y, with the most 


i s from feal, 
external objects 


processes, 


- Winnicott and Mrs. Miln 
d central 
as an instigator of idealization- 


. in an entirely uncyni 


* considerations info A 
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external object resulting from projection on = 
it of endogenous destructive impulses, ae 
(c) a failure on the part of the environment 
arouse the infant’s libidinal expectations an 
maintain them by a modicum of satisfaction. 
(I shall return later to the significance of the 
distinction between the first and last of" these 
three alternatives.) It will, however, be gener- 
ally agreed that the tendency arises in the matr in 
of the infant's first emotional relationship wi 
external reality, i.e. in its early relationship wit 7 
its mother. There will, I think, be little doub 
that in the material I have presented the obvious 
interpretation that the’ moon represents the 
breast is a correct ones . , z 
"The close and. complex inter sean 
existing between idealization on the one han: 
and withdrawal of cathexis from external reality 
on the other is illustcated by the fact that“ in 
everyday speech the'word ‘ disillusion ’ is used 
to describe two psychological processes that at 
first sight seem to. be psychopathologically qs 
distinct. It is used to denote not only loss @ 
illusions, i.e. the discovery that things are not 
as one had incorrectly imagined and hoped 


them to be, but also loss of the ability to find 
value and interest i 


Indeed, the latt 
of the word. 
it in the first sense to 


I could, however, equall 


describe the’ initial disturbance, 
felationships that Sets the te 
tion goi 


-as some confirmation 
4 ntral to the thought of 


er,” the idea that an 
element of ilusion enters into the realistic 
libidinal catkexis of externa! reality. If, as they 


is an essential partsi the 
Withdrawal of cathexis B: 
cal sense, a process +) 


This seeming paradox of 
Play an essential part'in t 
can be resolved, i 


Supposing illusion to 


>» if one takes two 
ccount. The first is the 


: ar cf the 
‘ 
z ee cit., p. 3. E. 
- Winnicott, D, W. Spee: F 
Development”, Int. J Psycho-anaj ie Emotional 


Ded Anal. 
idem, Pediatrics and Psychiatry", By 26 


Brit, J, med. Psychol., 


5 1945, 137; . 


21, 1948, 229." 


* Cf. Milner, M. * As f Symbolism in Relation 
to the Dj cuo Symbol 


ircovery of the ‘Not Self’; Inr. J. T sycho-Anal.» 
33, 1952, 181. > Pubs 


OO 
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TWO NOTES ON IDEALIZATION, 


pious but easily forgotten one that the notion 
a aie to the individual’s total relationship 
d reri but only to the erotic component of 
Ge cathexis. It refers not to the purely 
Sati fi egc-instinct °, aspects of the infant’s 
ae nship to its earliest environment but only 
Gse parts of it which are concerned, even if 

only nascently, with love. , ; 
Mind consideration to be taken into 
E PNE is that this conception of the function 
anne sion can be taken as an extension and 
ae of one of Freud’s earliest and most 
ium aes ideas. This is the idea that wishes 
at d wales hallucinatory self-fulfilment and 
sleep ant the reality-sense is in‘abeyance, as in 
i ion r has yet to be firmly established, as*in 
‘itis ohn cathexis of an hallucinated imago of 
hae 3 z leads to at least temporary satisfac- 
TEN 2 wish. This is, of course, not exactly 
d i h at Freud himself put it. He wrote 
ihesik erms of hallusinatory gratification of 
fying aes in terms of hallucination of grati- 
tos But since he assumed that this 
rei Tegressive cathexis, of memory-traces, 
Olan JM, J think, in speaking of cathexis 
in hallucinated imago. I shall return’ later 
of this point when I. shall suggest that cathexis 
shift fy imago involves something more than a 
concept of perception to memory. Using this 
think X an hallucinated imago, one can say, 
and Mil s a first appro.imat:on that Winnicott 
Bee td in mind the idea that the 
With ADM of a healthy erotic relationship 
Euer involves that at the moment of 
Vergence RYE of a wish there should be a cons 
and its m merging of this hallucinated imago 
external eh with the imago of the available 
imago + ject, not a shift. of cathexis from one 
i © the other. Failure to fuse these 


Imago 
ES s] : Š $ 
tive ang eads to a diyorce.between the imagina- 


at least 
Other h 
ire. 


Coe Tu Successful:fusion, on the 
ae on to freedom from the belief that 
one an othe: E are in inevitable opposition to 

he develo nd, in Mrs: Milner’s words, «to 
World, q ies of a creative relation to the 

S Creative 2r Mrs. Milner would agree that 
€cstatic and Tage includes the capacity for 
©. ecstas Joyful experience of external.reality 
3i fence), Y which: is not based on manic 

ement ; 
sense oj a Probably often responsible for the 
any ISappointment.which seems so often 


inteliectual functions that is, in principle . 


Ab ae 2 A 
‘Osence of tiis ecstatic, creative . 
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to follow sexual intercourse even in individuals 
with apparently unimpaired orgastic capacity 
and which is so vividly expressed in the old 
Latin tag omne animal post coitum triste’. 

K Disbelief in the possibility of finding joy in 
life and the associated divorce between intellect 
and imagination can be seen in Leopardi’s view 
that illusions are a necessary escape from reality 
and his identification of Science with death and 
Poetry with life. If translated into the language 
of psycho-pathology this implies the necessity 
for a transfer of cathexis frem external reality 
on to the hallucinatory imago apd its imagina- 
tive elaborations. This shift of cathexis leads 
to the creation of ideal and idealized internal 
objects, which are cathected at the expense of 
external object-relationships. Re-projestions of 
these internal objects, like my patient’s infatua- 
tions and Leopardi’s belief in iis Muse, repre- 
sent»an attempt to recover the capacity for 
object-relationships without having to deal with 
the difficultjes that arose in the original external 
object-relationship. 

This way of stating the matter seems to imply 
the formation of internal objects by a simple 
process of displacement of cathexis from one 
imago to another without involving introjection. 
One can see, however, that this is not the case 
if-one considers the processes that underlie the 
primitive capacity for hallucinatory gratifica- 
tion. According to Freud it is based on the 
activation of memories of past satisfactions (and 
not on the presence of any innate idea of an 
object from which satisfaction is expected and 
which is automatically cathected in states of 
instinctual tension). Since the hallucinatory 
gratification is presumed to be an experience of 
pure pleasure, this involves dissociation of the 
memories of past satisfaction from those of 

ast pain, even though the pain and pleasure 
will both have arisen in relation to the same 

„external object. ` One must add, therefore, that 
splitting of introjected object-imagos (memories) 
inte ideal good and ideal bad imagos 1s also 
involved. In other words “the hallucinated 
jmago is formed by’a double process of intro- 
jection ana splitting. This mode of formation 
explains why. my patient’s compulsion to idealize 
was accompanied: by the phantasy of a witch 
residing inside her own body and why Leopardi 
as.he grew older came to sce in the nature he had 
previously loved a force actively hostile to, man. 

The relationship. of these processes to the 


8 Bickersteth, op. cit., P- 8^ 
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problem of illusion can only be understood if 
one realizes that they presuppose that a certain 
primitive adaptation or response to reality has 
alreadyctaken place. Freud's hypothesis that 
the infant in states of instinctual tension tends 
to hallucinate by cathecting memories of past 
satisfactions assumes, that it has already beconie 
capable of having gratifying experiences and 
that its drives to seek satisfaction, i.e. to wish, 
have alrgady been avtivated. That there is a 
necessity for.such an activation of instinct can 
be seen if ene turns to the work of, for instance, 
Ribble ? on * stimulus hunger’, or-the etholo- 
gists (Tinbergen and Lorenz) who, as Bowlby 10 
has recently told us, have shown that innate 
patterns of behaviour require the presence, at 
critical phases of their development, of certain 
“sign” stimuli for their release. In the absence 
of these sign stimuli, potential patterns of beha- 
It is Winnicott’s 
y infancy is such 


Omnipotent control of 
"The: healthy cnild’s 


RYCROFT " 
hero-worship of its parents and its belief in 
their omnipotence is to be seen as a normal 
process of idealization which tides it over this 
period of disillusion until such time as it can 
rely on its own powers and discovers itself as an 
individual, potent but not omnipotent. NE 
If, however, the environment fails to maintain 
a modicum of satisfaction, impulses, to the 
xtent that they have arisen at all in a frustrating 
environment, will lack firm attachment:to the 
imagos of real, external objects and external 
reality wil! be subjectively felt as tantalizing and 
bad. The path to external reaiity not being 
firmly established, impulses will tend to be 
directed inwarés and will “attach themselves to 
the only other available imagos, the ideal objects 
created by splitting’ of introjected object- 
imagos. These ideal internal objects will 
certainly be present, to some extent at least, for 
the simple reason that psycho-analysis only has 
Cognizance of living infants. Those that receive 
no stimulation, , no gratification, die. The 
infafit’s illusion that it has created its objects, 
its imagination, and, indeed, its Sense of reality, 
for it will in a way have created its objects, will 
refer not to external reality but to ideal, internal 
Objects, and the stage will be set for the develop- 
ment of pathological idealization-processes* of 


the kind described in the clinical material I have 
presented, . 


e 


relationship of the anxiety 


inherent in both dreams to castration anxiety 
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ationship between patho- 
ith its attendant risk of 
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TWO NOTES ON IDEALIZATION, 


part. in the establishment of external object 
relations and ‘the development of a creative 
relation to the world’ (Winnicott and Milner). 
It is suggested that: 

(a) Pathological idealization is the result of a 
defensive hypercathexis of imagos produced by 
splitting of introjected external object imagos 
and their later imaginative elaboration. 

(b) That this hypercathexis is the result af a 
quantitatively significant lack of correspondence 
between the infant's latent impulses and the 
stimulation and satisfaction provided by the 
environment. ; 

(c) That, conversely, to the extent that there 


` 
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is correspondence, the infant feels that external 
reality has ‘played into’ its unconscious 
expectations and acquires the illusion shat it 
has created its objects omnipotently. he later 
‘normal’ disillusion will be confined to its 
belief in its omnipotence. 

? (d) That in cases such ag those described in the 
first note, this illusion of creativity becomes 
attached to ideal internal objects, leading to 
pathological states of illusion and idealization 
with their ever-present risk of catastrophic 
disillusion. > E 


(Received 20 February, 1954) 
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Freud hae stated in his Encyclopaedia Britannica The thesis developed here depends n 
article that “There is no reason for astonishment supremacy of the libidinal drive as an a mee 
that psycho-anglysis, which was originally no Source of man's development to ma: py T 
more than an attempt at exploring pathological  irüplies the sine qua non. Character [9 : irs 
mental phenomena, should have developed into development and functioning for such matu 2 
a psychology of normal mental life? The Adéquate genital- functioning indeed "i 
emphasis» in PSycho-analysis has tended to a remarkably good index, in a clinical o RE 
remain, however, more or less centred on the man's * maturity 4 5 The thesis, however, A 
pathological. Pérhaps too little attention has not clarify Or explain; in and of itself, th 
been paid to that ultimate state of maturity in coincident Psychological concomitants of EA 
man which we might presume to be present in ity, though it proposes that the phenomena o 
ese pathological phenomena. “sublimation ° and 'subordination of the in- 
StinctS to the ego’ occur It is my intent to 

human is indicated by the term “genital explore these concomitants further, since I am 
character’, As a point of departure I should under the impression that there sare certain 
like to quote in its entiret common processes related to the achievement of 

this subject in Fenichel’s (3) book, since I maturity which require further clarification, . 
It is assumed in the concept-of genital Supre- 


®  macy and orgastic potency that a fairly definitive 
A normal * genital’ character is an ideal c concept, kind of relatedness occurs toward the partner. 
However, it is Certain that i 


Vestigating further, 
erms Might be. objectively 
Obtain full satisfaction observed in this extensi 


E 


m ‘sential part of the related- 

E a aviour.a ness and Contribute essent; i ing- 
It also makes for the full development of love (and fulness, r therefore vr * ntially to its mean 5 
hate), that is, the Overcoming of ambivalenc ; - 


, TOpose to inquire further 
ics of the object relation- 
aracter. The need for 


nphasized through the 
the unconscious guilt feelings ^ general rather loose usage of terms like ‘ external 
from infantile sources 


now can really be overcome. reality? and $o jecte” which are assumed to 

Emotions, then, are n Tepresént some fixed, observable state of hung, 
' Which Upon closer examination" seem to 

ital moet any represent involved concepts indeed, 
; Pregenital impulses sti] - i recently attempted to 


ERA elabor: K i 3 hat he 
5 e torm of traits of the sublima- die ioe Te infant S SEE of w 
tion type becomes Possible. Whereas in,neurotic Proposes to call ‘the me’ and 


c ahd.necessary direction of 
s ratlonal relations to cbjects "investigation, The inquiries in psycho-analysis 
a ‘h Partly serve the aime irtó the development of a sense of reality have 
OF forepleasuze under the primacy of the genital essentially béen “based "pon observing and 
Zone; but to a greater extent they are Sublimated 
and Subordinated to the ego a; E 


3 What the human infant 
; : ; at phases can be detected 
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ess of establisling its own boundaries. 
ic apes oft-times well placed, have 
revealed largely on adult recollections as 
little co by psycho-analysis. There has been 
charact Qsideeation given to what the eventual 
adule us of these boundaries are in the 
ITS re ia whom we describe as mature. 
matics Tase this, we are apt to assume that the 
Ciationt adult has attained an ultimate appre- 
from th nd but this appears to be far 
betwee development of a clear ‘delineation 
establish and not-self* has its advantages in 
S a se ing. and maintaining map's integrity 
tional parate being and in incfeasing his*func- 
exam, MUN in certain: directions. “An 
Sf of this is presented by man's capacity 
the eh ance beyond, an animistic concept of 
ame ponent external to himself. At the 
Self h ime this differentiation of self and not- 
o e grossly distorted other phases, of the 
0 ab able relationships of man. It has tended 
stract him, in his thinking, too mucl from 


th 
© World around him. The sense of self can 


Oni à 
cr Y have subjective reality. That we are dis- 
is evident, bût our 


d biological organjsms bút ou 
lime Sense of ourselves does not coincide in 
they Tous particulars with, our characteristics as 
Ver. Would be identified by an objective obser- 
Simi] We assume a sense ‘of self essentially 

ar to our own "in other humans only 


t 
To S Larne 
th Ugh amd because of an inner conviction of 
ence within our- 


Teality of this sense experi 


Sely, 

e H . 

Sep Even in our ‘sense of our physical 

of o e have established certain gross concepts 
awareness of 


“yo Utselves, as for instance OUT à 

Sive Y boundaries’, but weemaintain an exten- 

f even out physical 

wai PY no means coincident with the data 

M le to the objectives observer. ` 

thi, n is prone, in his. more usua? 
Ng, to assume ihat his, observat 

Y internal and external events are ‘ objective 

Seen taster. By US emp 

«mot: unaware . O! 2 

e Onal bias i capacity of one t 

3 i sition © - 

i bpends up d 2, to structure" 

Seq 2Vironment so as fo give feeling of 

a gay, which is often based inta 


Usion.. He needs t believe, W j 
S, that ive life is a meaningful thing and that 


e nich he looks 2P9 
at propos 


referring to an 


x > 
2 


LI . PE” 


act of his 9WD « 


n as his'self is 4 pur- - 
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man’s part based upon no conceivably provable 
grounds, but one which he feels compelled to 
cling to with the greatest tenacity— as>if his 
very life,depended on it^, and so I relieve it 
to be. I am not here making reference to any 
assive process by my usage of the term delu- 
Sion. On the contrary, J look upon jt as an 
intensely dynamic and highly charged process. 
If one chose to look at this process from another 
viewpoint it would appearthat man is i creating’ 
meaning, purpose, and security for himself, but 
insofar as he does this at theexpense of denying 
observablesfacts it appears to me to be a delu- 
sional process, howeVer efficacious it may be. 
This act of belief is undeniably a product of 
the libidinal and aggressive instincts, and 
appears to coincide with what is commonly 
described as faith. This faith is based in the 


earliest child-mother relatioriship where the 


need to experience security through faith first 
functions of 


manifests itself. One of the prime 
psycho-analytic treatment is to reactivate and 
assist this primal faith in assuming once again 
a functional capacity and to aid successfully in 
repressing such disintegrative impulses as the 
patient may have unleashed as a part of his 
illness. I realize that to consider repression as 
a function of successful treatment represents à 
peripheral view in psycho-analysis, and has been 
considered mainly as applied to the psychoses (2), 
but I am by no means convinced that repressions 
in certain spheres do not occur as a healthy and 
essential part of the normally functioning adult. 

Sperling (8) has advanced the thesis that what 
he describes as ‘controlled delusions ' are 
derivations of partial libidinal instincts, and he 
.raises doubt. whether we could haye * rich and 
colourful experience without them’. The 
experiences he is describing are true illusions 
and as such can be corrected by evidence or 
persuasion. The experiences he describes are 
related to but are not the same as those described 
in this paper, since the ones described here are 
not and cannot be corrected by reasoning be- 
cause of their indispensable character. This 
forced me to the usage of the term delusion. 
Tt is my hope that I can clarify this in my further 
«considerations of the object relationships of the 
genital character: 

The parallel in modern science and in psycho- 
anatysis to the concept of Logos in ancient 
philosophy would appear to be very gre^t and 
serves as 4, good- example of this delusional 
This concept advances the idea of an 


process. id 
in the world, giving order 


* immanent reason i 
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ity to the universe and thus to man. 
OE is that through such ES 
one would become emancipated from inte 
tyranny,of circumstance into the freedom of the 
eternal’, and is in effect the religious concept 
of redemption. One finds equivalent utterances 
from prominent scientists of our day; they say 
that they -would seek for order in nature and 
that the guiding principle shall be that such an 
order is inevitable. «The logical extension is 
that there is order in man's existence as a part 
of nature. „It is here, however, that the threat 
of perceiving of man as being controlled bya 
*tyranny of circumstances" becomes too great 
and the flight begins into the thesis of the 
special destiny of individual man. One can 
Observe this in the as yet poorly defined struggle 
between the concepts of determinism and freé- 
will in psycho-analysis. f 
Psycho-analysis has ingreased mán's capacity 


Very existence, however mature he may be. 


represent a 
alms, which 
process of attaining maturity. 
e delusional process I am 
ntial for the full integration 
We have all been repeatedly 
periodic exceptional insights 
and the psychotic. In both 
of these the integrative functions of the mature 
level are impaired. This impairment occurs in 
the former as the result of as yet limited develop- 
ment, in the latter as the result of disturbance in, 
the integrative process. The mature individual 
gains in integrative capacity, but suffers another 
kind of loss. 
It would appear that this loss has to do with 

a decrease in Sensitivity, at an unconscious 
level, to unconscious motivations within him- 
self and as he may experience them from others. 


I suspect that he sacrifices a measure of aware- , 


In this sense, thi 
describing is esse 
of the individual. 
impressed by the 
of both the child 


e striking insights, 
€ncy to depart from the 
conduct performances 1 
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unconscious process of another, as compared to 
the above-mentioned less integrated groups, 
but an increased capacity for organized conduct 
performances. —Psycho-analysis proposes to 
explore the unconscious, but one need hardly 
assume that this could, in the most optimal of 
circumstances, extend far beyond the super- 
ficial level of the total unconscious process. 
This is tacitly assumed in the concept. of the 
unconscious itself, since we predicate that the 
unconscious merges Over into our biological 
selves. t 

. In the child and the psychotic the * delu- 
sfonary’ system of one's special destiny and 
goal in living seems not to be nearly so well 
developed as in the genital character. They are 
therefore more apt to see the immediacy of any 
given situation, stripped of its trimmings. The 
story of The Emperor's New Clothes, by Hans 
Christian Andersen, is a typical case in point. 
They experience stress in social relations 
because they cannot enter into a tacit conspiracy 
with 'others as to the meaningfulness and pur- 
posefulness of living and of relatedness. In the 
fable the adults are allowed to engage in a 
conscious conspiracy; in actual living it is an 
unconscious conspiracy. „ 

This poses an interesting phase of the problem 
of communication and of sublimation, since 
sublimation depends upon the thesis that it is, in 
and ‘of itself, a personaly, meaningful thing to 


- - Tke variable forms 


3 and constitute means 
f maintaining relatedness with others at a 


poor child-mo 
lacking, it ma 


mes, on the psychological level, 
iness* of relatedness and com- 


munication. It suggests itself that these experi- 
-ences are the precursożs of our later sublimatory 
activities. r 


Freud proposed in The Ego and the Id (5) 


that sublimaiion may, be intimately connected 
with iderítification, . {fe derived this from the 


wie 


Nee 
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fact that’ sublimations» arising in childhood 
depend upon the presence of models; upon 
incentives supplied directly or indirectly by the 
po oronpient. In the mature adult the capacity 
o carry out the process of sublimation is pre- 
mud to be greatly increased from the release 
: ;e energy of pregenital strivings. It appears 
to me that this is in itself not enough and that 
it is also necessary to work out means of cqm- 
pee iion, a function of the ego. This is a 
= pacity based ori identification and in learning. 
co Hulu that one cannot learn: with one's 
e as preoccupied elsewhere, but,’ given all 
CR there is, learning is not a process 
SERA inevitably occur by that fact alone. 
s on asa quality of the genital cliaracter 
thin aot an inevitable birthright, but some- 
Ween hich may be attained if one can find 
highce " channels of communication at this 
ea evel of integration for the release of 
TT given that they are available. Ly: 
uem thesis developed in this paper manifests 
ne very strikingly: in the * family roniance 
des ept in psycho-analysis. While issue is not 
E taken here with its importance as à 
a pont in the development of emotional 
Y: rders, its extremely widespread character 
a that it may serve as one of the critical 
e mutonaue which man has been able 
rM i up a construct of his own significance 
iH DENG lea In this light the * family 
i5 m would represent not oniy an attempt 
Ee against the oedipal dilemma through 
Atom 2 production, but would represent an 
fe M to establish one's own uniqueness aad 
ee the special gurposefulness of one's 
SOM m It represents a, central example of 
Bis D from the idea of an existence 
evident o . biological necessity and. without 
this uide or meaning. ' One can observe 
ting ip nen even more clearly in the set- 
Which the ae e ego ideal, in connection with 
E ob ues and ideals of man can be most 
F served (1). Wherein this ideal func- 


tions ade : | 
adequately, it proposes principles . which . 


‘are no 
eie DE challenged. It represents a blind 
me Beni oA eae this blindness js not an 
Taction a a n Eee » 

e ; T€ 

ARCA of a’ personal myth as to ones 
alteration in MR iE polenta d 
deed EON erapy represents a further allus- 
eee ae thesis. In some circles it 15 
petsona an UE frees one of the 
yth and allovs one to deai with 


< ceivable to man 


‘reality’. I would suggest that psycho-analysis 
cannot and must not do more than alter a mal- 
functioning personal myth in ,such fashion as to 
allow this myth to operate again in the manner 
in which it must if man is to function as an 
integrated unit. It would seem that the ego 
ideal, as we consciously experience it, is little 
more than the surface layer of an elaborate 
system of phantasies. Related to it, if not 
part of it, there is, in-the mature, adult, an 
extensive system of beliefs. These beliefs are not 
of what one would like to. ' attain" but what 
one feels one ‘is’. This constitutes a system 
which is carefully guarded by the integrated 
adult and is one of the essential secrets of his 
integration. 

I should like to explore the concept of man's 
capacity to conceive of his existence as 2 
personally meaningful experience from the 
standpoint of his peculiar capacity to attach 
himself in an almost indissoluble fashion to 
certain internal and external constellations 
which are experienced by him as objects. This 
was emphasized for me recently by a young 
married woman who heard that a young man, 
with whom she had had a most casual relation- 
ship some years before, had become engaged to 
be married. She had carried on a rather active 
phantasy life in which this man was included 
through the supervening years. Something 


seemed to threaten her choice of this young man 


as an object of her phantasies with her hearing 


of his engagement, and she reverted for a time 
to an old pattern of neurotic vomiting. Although 
she had no more and no less actual dealings 


with him, his sui 


was disrupted. i his TO 
external object Was Very limited indeed, J would 


hesitate to look upon him as an internalized 
object of phantasy, exclusively, since he had 
also to meet certain requirements as an external 
Sun tends to require certain animate and 
objects around him, surrounding 
n aure of security. This 
ly observable phenomenon and that 
f death is particularly incon- 
seems to depend, at one level 
of interpretation, Upon the terrifying idea of 
the lors of the specific relationship to these 


particular * objects `. Related to this need for 


objects - and illustrated in the above case, is the 
tendency to establish what we usually aescribe 
as 'phantasies" in connection With certain 


* external objects °. We are inclined to see little 


js a common 
the concept O 
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or no ' reality ° in these relationships. However, 
one can fairly regularly observe that the 
* object.’ invested with the phantasy is in itself a 
necessary thing. Further, one can observe that 
the person conducting the phantasy will undergo 
the symptoms of grief if for one reason or 
another the “object? alters its character and 
interferes with the internal balance which made 
it a suitable * object’. 

I now feel it appropriate to return to the 
description of. the genital character in order to 
inquire whether it can be defined in terms of 
the fate of the libido alone. I believe that the 
fate of the aggressive instinct plays a significant 
role in the setting up of character at a mature 
level and that certain little considered aspects 
of the genital character, which I have been 
attempting to develop in this paper, could best 
be understood as component parts of the 
aggressive instinct. This, is consistent with the 
developing interest and inclination in psycho- 

“analysis to offer the aggressive Strivings a much 
Inore central role in the development of. charac- 


ter. Hartmann-Kris-Loewenstein (7) thus state, 
“We are 


considerations, 


The theory of the death instinct has had 
Widespread acceptance amon 


£ psycho-analysts 
than has any oth 


© extend "this, 
Aggressive iastinc 
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setting up of character structure at a mature 
level and that certain little considered aspects 
of the genital character could best be under- 
Stood as component parts of the aggressive 
instinct. I should wish to stress that this is not 
to deny the immensity of the contribution of 
the libido to the genital character but rather to 
add the aggressive Stivings as an additional 
Significant contributor. 

The concept that there is within man,:at an 
instinctual level, that which urges him to self- 
immolation. is one from which man recoils. It 
Perhaps 'represents the extent ‘of Freud’s 
cCourageousness that he could entertain the idea. 
It would appear ?o me that in his coficept of the 
death instinct, Frend was attempting to come.to 
ps with the far wider issue of man's objective 
state of being without regard for his individual 
preference for goal-directed, purposeful, self- 
determined performances. These later could be 
rationalized around his libidinal drives alone. 
A broader consideration of man insisted on the 
inclusion of his aggressive.drives as well. This 
is brought out Very clearly in Freud's essay. 
“Why War!’ in-1932 (6), where he; states, ‘In 
Some ‘happy corners of the earth, they say, 
where nature brings forth abundantly whatever 
man desires, there flourish races whose lives 
go gently by, unknówing of aggression and 
constraint. This I-can hardly credit, T would 
like fürther details ebout hese happy folk.’ 

As can be seen, màm.has great urgency to 

€structive impulses essentially 
sness Since they are pro- 


religious, ideals which ! 
character, 


They Tepresent rather 
to destruction, althou 
, have,the same Toots, ° 


basic Capacity to master them but 
to répression. Such limited 


and-man wiil and must continue to depend on 


S Significance and meaning- 
fulness, 


As has Been noted-from the description of the 
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n character emplüyed by Fenichel, no 
F reference is there made to the fate of 
BBgressiveness in the establishment of the 
VM peg although the usually expressed 
it us othat the aggressiveness is libidinized. 
is ae me, in connection with the limited 
atthe ered to aggression as a prime motivation 
irst poss of human maturation, that the 
ship perhaps most critical * object relatión- 
Ni ats pe looked upon as having an 
well fee ond with the aggressive impulse as 
UM gum the libido. I make reference of 
ed mE the infant's discovery of the breast 
au et, and to, tlieir discovery. as an object 
E bones of losing:them, with the resultant 
UM E of aggression in a first attempt, 
Sos ub x at the mastery of an ' outside 
or if i f this represents the first laying down 
in u will, presentation of a pattern, it would 
impuls à primitive relationship of this aggressive 
een mp all future relationships to objects 
Tacs e process of maturation. j : : 
Pape ar as, the clinical implications of this 
rigid « m concerned, the: departure from the 
a bas f-nét-self equation opens up possibilities 
units e more objective appraisal of functional 
REA may be composed of one, two, or à 
ane er of people. Heretofore it has been the 
of i for man, bound within the narrow vision 
Perha; Concept of self, to envision behaviour 
Gne Ps too rigidly.in terms df the interaction of 
While un with ancther person’ or persons. 
imitati his has been fruitful, it has imposed 
Phas lons, upon the observational data since 
e REN upon maintaining the identity “of 
Would ividual ‘ within’ the pair or group. 
IL Propose that the specific identity of ithe 
the yw ás such, is not only * impaired in 
pos and in,the psychotic, but that this 
Measy t > must persist to a significant 
be, e in all humans; however hidden it niay 
is by his ‘impairment’ of the sznse of self 
Sings .no means: all. destructive in character, 
mee. makes for the sense of oneness of man 
Gpe ene, it gives man a sense of ‘fitting 
DM mosaic i» which he is an integral part 
Since 10t overemphasize the iimportazce of this 
de is unthinkable to man nt to conselve 
tee as participating in forming the 
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I believe that the above concept has been in a 
measure employed, but it would be worth 
exposing it to a greater degtee to the vest of 
clinical sxperience. Children have numerous 
feelings, attitudes, and.responses based upon a 
relatedness, not only to one or the other parent, 
but also to a parental complex, the mother- 
father unit. This has been much overlooked 
since it denies to each his identity and represents 
a threat, therefore, to’ our .own 4ndividual 
identities. As can be seen, this thesis is based 
upon the threat to the señse of self through 
perceiving’ of oneself as mergec* with others as 
opposed to my earlier development of the threat 
to the sense of self through loss of object rela- 
tions. Both represent potential sources of loss 
of the myth of one's identity and boti? must be 
defended against. 

I have attempted to supply some of the 
theoretical substructure out of which we are 
in the habit of appraising the degree of maturity 
of our patients or of those who would be our 
patients. Certainly the degree and character of 
sexual development is one such means of 
appraisal. One hears, however, Over and over 
again, that the most sensitive instrument of 
appraisal rests in the transference and that the 
resolution of the transference represents the 
final goal of treatment. I have attempted in 
this* paper to postulate certain ‘ delusions’ 
which present, as it were, à necessary operation, 
based :in what we describe as faith, which are 
essential if man is to function as a mature being. 
What we describe as the resolution of the 
transference is not intended to include the 
dissolution of these beliefs, and they are neces- 
sary if man is to function at the,‘ genital ? level. 
Jt would seem that the heretofore sharp deli- 
neation between the personality organization and 
functioning of the neurotic and the psychotic 
has been too rigid and that we have been 

rone to overlook or describe as dysfunction 
certain synthetic operations within the mature 
érson which I perceive as constructive delu- 
*sions. Finally, I have attempted to establish 
the relation betweén the * object relationships ° 
of the mature adult and their instinctual origins 
"on a sounder theoretical basis through further 
substantiating the critical role of the aggressive 
instinct‘in man’s strivings. 


(2) FEDERT, Paix, Ego Psychology and the 
Psychoses. (New York: Basic Books, 
1952.) 2 
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eae Tbidinal development of the child, the 
SAM n complex plays a róle secondary in 
as yet nce only to the Oedipus complex, but 
Aes of it is obscure and undelinéated. 
Sae trátio. all our knowledge of the, masculine 
Eeid n complex is contained in the works of 
the foll ccording to whom it is the fusion of 
Euer sug two circumstances which con- 
1) c most to its establishment: 
astration threat as a punishment for 
2) WE E and bedwetting, and — — 
he discovery of the female genital which 
lends reality to this threat. 


M oo enters the O&dipus phase; he begins to 
tasies M his penis, and simvltaneously has phan- 
in relati carrying-out some sort of activity with it 
Combin e to his mother;, but at last, owing to the 
Spectacle effect of a threat of castration and the 

€ gre € of women's lack of a penis, he experiences 
tne Steatest trauma of his life, and this introduces 


eben 
perio c : 
quences. * of latency with all its attendant conse- 


Onl ` z 

n : j 

Amd Te of these instatices does not seem to 
he same severely traumatic effect: 


saria the Course of these Investigations [of sexual 
he Mer Wal the child makes the discovery that 
Creat is not one of the possessions commo. to 
Sight of pes. Who are like himself. The accidental 
Mate i. the genitals of a little sister or a little play- 
Ithe 1° the occasion of this. . . . We know how they 
abšenc S] react to their first perception vf the 
* of the penis. They deny its: absence, and. 
s €y do see a penis all the same; the dis- 
I5 gloss Y between what they see aad they imagine 
and n over by the idee that the penis is still smai 
clusion. ' grow; gradually they come to the con- 
hd4 „> so fraught with emotion, that at least it 
away “oh there and, had at some time been taken 
Sen absence of the penis is thought to be 
With th t of a castration and then the thild is faced 
tate task of dealing with the thought of} a 
on in relation ta himself.’ ? 


nd 5 
then we read in ‘The Passing of the 


` own penis is suc 
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Oedipus Complex `: f 


* When the [male] child's interest turns to his 
genital organ, he betrays this ‘by handling it fre- 
quently, and’ then he is bound tc: discover that 
grown-up people do not approve of this activity. 
More or less plainly and more or less brutally the 
threat is uttered that this highly valued part of him 
will be taken away. Usually it is from women that 
thé threat emanates; very often they seek to 
strengthen their authority by referring to the father 
or the doctor; who, as they assure the child, will 
carry out the punishment. In a number of cases 
women will themselves modify the threat in a 
symbolic manner by warning the child that this 
actively sinning hand will be removed, instead of his 
genital, which is after all passive. 1t happens 
particularly often that the little boy is threatened in 
this way not because he plays with his penis with his 
hand, but because he wets his bed every night and 
is not to be induced to learn cleanliness. . . - 

* Now the view We hold is that the phallic stage 
of the genital organization succumbs to this threat 
ofcastration. But not immediately, and not without 
the assistance of further influences. For to begin 
with the boy does not believe in the threat, nor obey 
it in the least. . . . Not until yet another experience 
comes its way does the child begin to reckon with 
the possibility of being castrated, and then only 
hesitatingly, unwillingly, and not without efforts 
to depreciate the significance of what it has itself 


observed. 

* The observation that finally breaks down the 
child's unbelief is the sight of the female genitalia. 
Some day or other it happens that the child whose 
h a proud possession obtains a sight 
of the genital parts of a little girl; he must then 
become convinced of the absence of a penis in a 
creature so like himself. With this, however, the 
Idss of his own penis becomes imaginable, and the 
threat of castration acltieves its delayed effect.’ a 


As car be seen from the foregoing, Freud's 
views on this question are by no means straight- 
forward: In the first case he describes the boy's 
denial of the lack of a penis in the woman and 
how, in:phantasy, he clings to this belief. Only 
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a later castration threat arouses the fear of the 
real loss of the penis, and with it castration 
anxiety sets in. in the second case the position 
is reverzed. The castration threat is denied and 
only observations of the lack of a penis in the 
woman are regarded as confirmation of possible 
castration; hence the traumatic effect. Yet St 
is hard to imagine how this, at first, ineffectual 
threat, in spite of later reactivation by actual 
observation, can become ‘ the greatest trauma 
of one’s life ’. 

Freud did not miss the uncertainty of this 
exposition. He found that the castration com- 
plex also develops where fo threat has, in fact, 
been administered. He therefore considered 
other anxiety-arousing factors, and drew atten- 
tion to» the contribution of Ferenczi, who 
“traced back the mythological symbol of loath- 
ing—the head of Medusa—to the impression 
made by the female genitals devoid of a penis ’.5 
And in his book Moses and Monotheism Freud 
speaks of ‘ an archaic heritage °’: 


“The first and most certain answer is that it 
consists in certain dispositions, such as all living 
beings possess; that is to say, 


in the ability and 
tendency to follow a certain direction of develop- 


ment, and to react in a particular way to certain 
excitations, impressions and stimuli. Since experi- 
ence shows that individuals differ in this respect, 
our archaic inheritance includes these differences; 
they represent what is recognized as the con- 
stitutional element in the individual. . . , First of 
all there is the universality of speech symbélism. . . A 
In studying reactions to early traumata we often 
find to our surprise that they do not keep strictly 
to what the individual himself has experienced [italics 
mine—M.W.] but deviate from this i 

would accord much better w 
to genetic events and in ge 
through the influence of such. The beha 


hov-ever, reserves the term * castration ‘com. 


* Sigmund Freud: *T 


Taining.® Freud, - 
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plex’ to denote anxiety in relation to the loss 
of the genital organ only. . j 
We are well acquainted with other infantile 
fears which are experienced as castration 
anxiety by the child or which. are later on 
construed as such; fear of hair or nail cutting, 
anxiety related to tonsillectomy, appendicectomy, 
or some other minor operation which, in the 
aealysis of adult patients, where they are 
invariably associated with the castration com- 
plex, can be traced back to the earliest years, 
from about the third year. (I have certain 
cases inmind here.) « i. 
" When these traumatic experiences are reacti- 
vated in the analysis. théy are óften charac- 
tetized by an attack of acute anxiety accom- 
panied by feelings of dejection and utter help- 
lessness. This experience is very similar:to the 
emotional state of the child who-has been left 
by his loving and protecting mother and finds 


himself at the mercy of strangers. The common ` 


feature of these cases is the fear o 
ated’ from the love object, and in 
Symptoms, and Anxiety ’, 
castration anxiety as ‘ separati 

But how does separation a 
castration anxiety ? 

As we have seen befo 
change to reality sit 
castration threat and the discov 


f being separ- 
* Inhibitions, 
Freud refers to 
Qn anxiety *. 
nxiety change into 


ery of the girl's 
W.the castration threat 
ar to be present and 
ale genitalia alone does 


yet, the child in the phallic 
ibted' sensitivity to the 
© phallus, which Freud 
rvaluation of the penis In 
Rut this does not yet explain 
formation of separation into 
castration anxiety fakes; nor does it explain 
the selection of a particular developmental 
phase for this transformation. 

erhaps ewe shall understand this process 
better. when “we investigate the emotional 
state of the child at the height of his castration 
anxiety, which occurs in the phallic phase when 
the Oedipus complex is fully developed and its 
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eradicatior becomes necessary for biological 
and social reasons. Freud states: 

* But it is not yet clear to us what occasions its 
eed complex—M.W.] decay; analyses seem 
t s ow that the painful disappointments experienced 

rings this'about. . . . Even when no special events. 
ee as those mentioned, occur, the absence of the 
à S m gratification, the continual frustration of 
uenis for a child, causes the lovelorn little one to 
ae oc its hopeless longing. According to this, 
ines edipus-complex becomes estinguished by its 
m of success, the result of its inherent impossi- 

ility. = 
ced view would put it that the 'Oedipus- 
mp p must come to an end because the time has 
E S inr its Gissolutión, just as the milk teeth fall 
Altho ay the permanent ones begin to press forwazd. 
Oedipus the majority of children pass through the 
E pepe yet after all itisa phenomenon 
TE A and laid down for him by heredity, and 
a s ine according to Schedule when the next 

: ordained stage of development arrives. 
at pone cannot dispute the justice of both these 
ores They are compatible -with each other, 
tie vg there is room for the ontogenetic ai0ng- 
vet uk e more far-reaching phylogenetic one. - - * 
SERES ter all it is of interest to follow up the way In 
ae the innate schedule is worked out, the way 

nora accidental noxiac exploit the disposition.’ * 
ME know what inner conflicts and emotional 
nea x the child is faced with in his struggle to 
een Solution to the Oedipus complex. All 
Dro E pathological ‘manifestations can be 
imus "The most important are severe fears 
aes Xieties, phobias, depressions, irritability, 
d Eve outbursts which are characteristic 
tally ie plases of development. Fundamen- 
DAMM are separation anxiety. Under, the 
child ha of inner and outer circumstances, the 
anxiety... to give up his love object, in spite of 
oVerco Separation anxiety—which has to be 

+7. ome. How is this achieved ? 


dire 
Cted towards his mother. 


sternly rej Even though 


fade they lead to infuntjle incestuous 
Pressure of rs to masturbation. Under the 
lous drives p De rejection of these inces- 
Sexual experie e little boy begins to keep his 
himself. Sea oy as well as masturbation, to 
turbation or « where no prohibit'on of mas- 
the child castration threat has occurred, 
feelings enini inua similar manner. Guilt 
make their mue x: Sor the growing super-ego» 
nce. Repression of these 


The boy's first phallic-sadistic strivings arr , 


compulsion, but from inner necessity, because 
the child cannot, nor does he wish to, renounce 
the mother’s love. The child's ego reacts-as it 
did to earlier prohibitions, e.g. during .cleanli- 
nesstraining. Fear of loss of love, or separation 
anxiety, are thus primary forces in repressing 
efotic impulses towards the mother. In order 
to safeguard the positive relationship to her, the 
mother, as the sexual object, is given up. 

Such is the way to the first and most impor- 
tantsublimation. Itseems self-evident to the child 
that punishment will be directed towards that 
part of the body which has committed the 
offence. And when the seductive organ is the 
penis which can arouse such pleasurable sensa- 
tions with the aid of masturbation, it seems 
natural that fear of punishment will be shifted 
oh to the penis. If the forbidden activity is 
continued, punishment will takc the form of the 
loss vor castration of the organ. Under these 
circumstances, the ‘ merest hint >, or simply the 
discovery of the penisless woman, suffices to 
arouse castration anxiety. In this way, fear of 
separation from the mother can change into 
castration anxiety—even in those cases where 
castration has not been threatened. The phan- 
tasy of the danger of castration can thus emerge 
regardless of any influences from outside; 
sclely from inner emotional causes. 

This means that one can no longer regard 
castration anxiety as a reality anxiety. It 
develops from within, not yet as 2 result of 
pressuré from the super-ego, but because s 
ego fears the loss of the object; rather like the 
neurotic symptom of the pre-oedipal phases. 
Castration anxiety is therefore separation 
anxiety displaced onto the penis, whence pl 
appears Very jike a neurotic symptom, W1 
structure of a phobia. 


Gi) If this assumption is correct, the statement 


that the Oedipus complex succumbs to the 


threat of castration can no longer be upheld in 
its original connotation. It is far more likely 
that Freud’s original assumption, that the onto- 
and phylogenetic influences en the emotional 
development of the child bring about the 
inevitable ‘ decay of the Oedipus complex, is 
correct. " Hence the castration complex develops 
as a result of the displacement of separation 
anxiety onto the penis. Therefore, separation 
anxiety which withstood the dissolution of the 
Oedipus comp:ex now reappears crystallized as 
castration anxiety, and thus it enables the unto- 


incest ; 
uous drives Occurs not only from external 
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and phylogenetically necessary dissolution of 

ipus complex. oe 
NL doubts whether repression is due 
only to castration anxiety, which does not exist 
in women: 


* Furthermore, is it absolutely certain that fear 
of castration is the only motive force of repression 
or defence? If we think of neuroses in women we 
are bound to doubt it. For though we can with 
certainty, establish in them the Presence of a cas- 
tration complex, we can hardly speak with propriety 
of castration anxiety where castration has already 
taken place.’ 8 


‘We shall see noo on thát this view cannot be 
"upheld if we are correct in regarding the castra- 
tion complex as a phobia, since it then can also 
be detested in women. A 
(iv) By displacement of the original separa- 
tion anxiety orto à new psychic content—the 
imagined loss of the penis—castration arxiety 
develops. This shift of a fear onto a new 
content is, as we know, 
of a phobia. 
the structure 
the first sy 
although a 
sarily develop. It reall 


know the Consequences 
a disturbance of 
n—neurosis. 
n is a much more 
has preoccupied 
many authors. Freud's three papers (* Some 
Psychological Consequences of the Anatomical 
Distinction Between the Sexes’; < Female 
Sexuality’; and ‘ The Psychology of Women’ 
(Collected Papers, Vol. IlI—German edition), as, 
well as Karl Abraham, Franz Alexander, 
Helene Deutsch, Horney, Van Ophuijsen, Ernest 
Jones, Fenichel/? and others, have contributed 
to this problem. a 

‘ The discovery of her 
point in the life of the girl, 
ment diverge from it: one le; 
9r to neurosis, 
character in the s 
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. mother leave at bi 
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the third to normal femininity. We have mE 
good deal, though not everything, about all t na 
The fundamental content of the first is that the a : 
girl, who has hitherto lived a masculine life, and I j 
been able to obtain pleasure through the excitet 
of her clitoris, and has coñnected this behaviour wi ; 
the sexual wishes (often of an active coe d 
which she has directed towards her mothet, fino 
-her enjoyment of phallic sexuality spoilt by E. 
influence of penis envy. She is wounded in her a 
love by the unfavourable comparison ‘with e 
boy who is so much better equipped, and there E 
gives up the masturbatory satisfaction which s 5 
obtained from her çlitoris, repudiates „her lov 

towards her mother, and at the same time often 


Tepresses a° good deal of ker sexuel impulses in 
genera). 9 ? 


Freud placed this "whole process into E 
phallic phase and Suggested that the little gir 
reacts to her lack of fhe male organ with penis 
envy, though not with anxiety. He excludes 
anxiety en OL though we can with certainty 
establish in them (women) the presence of a 
castration complex, we can hardly speak with 
propriety of castration anxiety Where castration 
has already taken place.’ 16 

According to my experienc: 
can be observed in small 
phases. Having discovered their own lack of 
a penis, they believe t 
castrated and react wi 
phántásy did notcmerge j 


G 


e, castration anxiety 


The mother of a little 
months told the 
For some mio 


girl aged two years three 
following story, 
nths now, the child will not let her 
edtime. ` She reacts to this separa- 
crying which can go on for 
Says she is afraid of dogs and of the 
barking of jackasses (the Child lives in a communal 
i Country). One night;she ran ou 
“house into her parents’ 


She has slept in’ 
time the mother tries to- take her back, apparently 
asleep, the little girl wakes trembling and crying, 
* The dog has bitten off my Wee-wee.’ 


This worry about lier genital began about four 


bitions. S; 7 
0936) ne 5. Symptoms and Anxiety 
igmund Freud: * The Ps chol J 
Introductory Lectures, p. 162. a MEN ot Ne EIUS NEW. 


1° Sigmund Freud: 
Anxiety ( 1936), p. 81. but 
u [do mot, of Course, rely on this one cate alone, 
T have had sim 


d 
"Inhibitions, Symptoms an 


Similar cases of the same age-group.—M. W- 


at 


NL 


e 


N 
9rmal development has-been gravely disturbed. 


^ 


anaes when she wassone year eleven months 
Shin X was particularly noticeable at bath-time 
eat = treated her genital just like an object, with 
hin aia affection. She would say, * Ofrah is 
dmm $ er wee-wee, the wee-wee is pretty and 
2 ie wah's!wee-wee!? Precious objects, such 
kaieke s and toys, would be slipped into her 
un fac gs her genital. The discovery of her 
I ich : of a penis had aroused her anxiety 
SEI uu accompanied by the phantasy that 
Dd een taken from. her, that the dog, or 
avio ass, had bitten it off. Frem the child’s 
eee it is perfectly clear that it iscthé fear of 
Gai from her mother which has been trans- 
E into castration anxiety. As long as tke 

er is present, thetdisappearange ot her wee-wee 


oes not worry her. Thi: E 
Castration-phobia. : i child has developed a 


aa eos a different picture in the phallic 
GM s Freud tells us, the child, after the 
M vd of her own lack of a penis, gives up 
T E ation of the clitoris. The reason for this, 
quen says (in ‘Some Psychological Conse- 
the oe of the Anatomical Distinction between 
inju exes’) can be found in the narcissistic 
ceed she veceives in connection with pems 
the oen puts a stop to her competition with 
diffe Oy. The acceptance of the anatomical 
fen between the sexes leads her away 
masculine sexuality, into feminine channels. 

à lsewhere Freud adds: — ^ J 
eet penis envy Has aroused a strong impulse 
i ea otal misturbation but where the latter 
freedom give way, there follows a fierce battle for 
in which the gir herself takes over, as it 


Were, the rolé 


a 
info, PIessos her whole dissatisfaction with, the 
erive, S litoris by striving against the gratification 
rom it.’ 12 
1, taithout detracting from Freud’s exposition, 
punish © that the phantasy of castration as a 
tant eens masturbation is a ntost impoi-» 
Masty ctor in the repression of further clitoral 
(fom: Tbation and in forcing-the tittle girl into 


Sexual ac passivity and fear of any further 
er 


al activity. The.restlting disturbance’ of 

e fone develqpment ànd future sex-life, can 
a ost far-reaching. Normally, the girl turns 
er Y from her mother; whom sh» blames for 
She n astration; penis envy emerges anc finally 
une to her father, when she substitutes the 

n Sod a child from him fbr the wish for a penis: * 
Ose cases of which we speak here; vhis 


of the mother whom she has set asidz, - 
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I should like to cite here the dream of a woman 
patient who, from early childhood, has suffered 
from a severe obsessional neurosis: 


*Iam walking down the street. In one hand I 
am carrying a beautiful new handbag, in the other 
a: parcel of dirty washing which I am taking to the 
laundry. Suddenly I realize that I have lost every- 
thing. In complete despair, I search for my things 
until I eventually find them. The bag has been 
completely squashed into little folds, but‘is undam- 
aged. Iam afraid that there might huve been some 
secrets in the bag which are néw knowa to all and 
sundry’? ^ 

Associations: * The'bag was round and reminds 
me of the testicles.’ The patient was well acquainted 
with the male genital from early childhood. She 
had played sexual games with her older brather and 
slie remembered that his testicles made the greatest 
impression upon her and aroused her envy. The 
loss of the bag means castration—she has an image 
of a‘horrid, open and bleeding wound. This phan- 
tasy had been confirmed by her mother who had 
constantly told her to be careful and neither to 
touch herself nor allow anyone else to touch her, 
lest a great misfortune should befall her. The 
mother was thinking of the possible damage to the 
hymen, but the patient believed that the danger 
might emanate from this terrible wound which must 
not be touched, dirtied, etc. * All my life I have had 
this fear of the terrible and dangerous wound down 
bélow, and even now I am not quite free of it? A 
womin in her middle thirties and the mother of a 
four-year-old daughter, she has to wash her hands 
thoroughly before she goes to the lavatory, in case 
her dirty hand might accidentally come in contact 
with her genital. 

She does find her bag, but it is * squashed into 
tiny folds or wrinkles’. She had held the infantile 
belief that her testicles had been squashed and were 
in fact the < fglds" she now had (the’ labia). As a 
child she had tried to smooth them down with her 
hand so so to hide the hole. She was sure to be the 
only one with a hole and believed that other girls 
were quite ‘smooth’ down there. One of her 
obsessive thoughts in adulthood was her fear of 
getting wrinkles in her face. ; 

"Phe fear that her secrets might be detected is the 
fear of being found out masturbliting. The patient 
had unsuccessfully fought against it. One of her 
constant aùxieties Was lest she should be found out, 
especially by her mother. Moreover, she was 
afraid of having damaged herself by masturbation, 
and the'slightest genital secretion caused her anxiety. 
Hence the ‘ dirty washing’ which she takes to the 
Jaundry in her dream She was petrified whenever 
she found the slightest stain on her unde Wear, 


which she examined closely. 
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ient’s whole life was under this spell of 
m ERO and it naturally interfered 
with her sexual satisfaction. She is still frigid, 
afraid of emissions ° and of the penis which might 
damage or tear something down there etc, This 
belief had the structure of a phobia—a castration 


phobia. s 


L3 

Karl Abraham brilliantly described the cas- 
tration complex of the woman. Although he 
does not mention the term ‘ castration anxiety ’, 
its existence is implied in the context: 
“. . . for a womari’s life 
render the Overcoming of the castration complex 
difficult. We refer to thoge factors which keep 
recalling to her memory the “castration” of 
woman. The primary idea of the “ wound" is 
re-animafed by the impression created by the first 
and each succeeding menstruation, and then once 
again by defloration; for both Processes are con- 
nected with loss of tlood and thus. resemble an 
injury. A girl need not have experienced eithér of 
these events; as she begins 


of being subjected to them in the future has the 
same effect on her, 


from the standpoint 
theories that delivery (or childbirth) is also con- 


young girls,” 13 


gives cause enough to 


Abraham does not mention the 
but every Psycho-analyst has o 
cases of this kind, since the 
among neurotic women. 

suffer from anxiety at the 
Instead of pride they sh. 
Fear of defloration may 
cannot bear a man to be physically near them. 
I saw a case recently in which this anxiety led 
to separation from a beloved husband. Fear je 
engendered by the thought of pregnancy, and 
in confinement can paralyse the woman to such 
a degree that all Co-operation is impossible. 
Curiously enough, I have observed that the 


fear of orgasm is also connected with masturba- . 
tion. 


term ‘ anxiety *, 
ccasion to study 
y are quite common 
He knows that they 
ir first menstruation. 
ow fear and distress. 
be so great that they 


‘Another fear 
d with maso- 


“td the little^boy, Tt w 
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consciously their abdcmen is kept rigid. They 
suffer from various menstrual disorders. The 
rigidity can be shifted onto the rectum and 
anus with resultant constipation, or bladder 
disorders. Once this has been. pointed out 
to these women, they can themselves observe 
the abdominal tension and partly avoid it. A 
woman patient brought the following dream: 


®I find myself in ‘hospital where an unknown 
doctor and patient come towards me. The patient 
points to her' mouth and says, “Look what the 
doctor has done to me; he has not only extracted 
all my teéth, but he has used the anaesthetic to drill 
an enormous hole into my jaw, against my will. 
I ameafraid ‘and disgusted as I look“ into a deep, 
bleeding hole in her jaw. I want to insert my finger 
into it, I do so—and I wake up.’ 

Already during her recital, the patient gets excited, 
and she remembers the following frightenin g incident 
which occurred in early Childhood: 

She is in the Dolomites, where she goes for a 
walk with her father, Saddenly she watches her 
father hit a tortoise with his stick. The tail breaks 
off, dnd both the tail and the body of the tortoise 
are alive and move away in oppósite directions. 
She describes her horror and how she burst into 
tears and refused to pass this way again in case 
she should come across the tailless creature or the 
live tail. 

The patient understood t 
Was castration anxiety, 
memory: X 


hat this infantile anxiety 
and she brought a second 


“forgot the pro- 
She saw that her 
ulating the little boy's penis, and 


! W,' the patient adds, 
the reason for this sho i 


is cutting off the boy 
me.” 


ck. I thought; “ Now Father 
What he has already cut off 
T soon learnt whit my ‘ather had really dore 


as explained to me that boys 


rings another dream: 
A. guard 
door and says, “ It is 
Nevertheless, I look 
£ and catch a glimpse of a large; 
Wires ahd ropes are attached 
d full of secrets.. The guard’s 
d a box like that in the middle 
seems t me full of hidden and 


7 


lected Papers, 1949, 


‘I understand : 


ye mL 
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fenton meaning. I loek around and the guard 
d disappeared. ; I quickly open the forbidden 
oor and walk in. At that moment, a red light 
med on in the box and reflects onto a transparent 
ye which is thus bathed in a reddish glow. Itis 
Ea a glorious spectacle that my whole body 
anaes po pleasure. I think this is the Holy 
t. d and it is in my home! I can hardly breathe 
erat red of it, when I notice the unpleasant smeli 
prs E ticity which emanates from the box. Hofti- 
TRA suddenly remember the prohibition, for I 
ir aot that this smell is deadly atid if I continue 
AR e it in, Ishall die. But the red bowl still 
d i that I cannot leave? I must 
NE e ere I am and. watch. For one instant'I 
aa an ee and'deathly fear; so that I do not 
beh s it is joy or fear which takes away my 
CUM n um suddenly, I am overwhelmed with 
m A ; à e deathly fumes bear down upon me, 
Thali as eats more slowly, one more second and 
dave: pate, I managé to pull open the bottom 
elaine the box from which I gather some 
de PERIERE objects, as a remindes of the 
DEO joy I had experienced. Hardly able to 
WU d Stumble to the door and, as I turn to ieave, 
Conn uis the box is, dark and ordinary as before. 
NE etely exhausted, I throw myself onto the 
Sh ae as I examine the objects I had bxought 
and at e, I find that they'are all broken. I feel sad 
TH Spirited.’ 

m 5 parent assóciates to the wardrobe-like box 
the lift (F ak and secretive. At first she thinks of 
ihe SE irstuhl), then of the female genital. Thus 
the middl 5 remark, ‘Such a Vox can be found in 
Bue re of any" house’ now becomies clear, for 
dic aie! woman '.' Thinking of the guard, 
entrance is her father. The “prohibition of 
as the fath, the prohibition to masturbate. As soca 
OWever er-guard has left, she begins to masturbate, 
light in 4 inm she gets pleasurably excited (the red 
the stimul e box). The flaming-red Holy Grail is 
pleasure ated vagina which 5s sc: beautiful that the 
Orgasm ite ands whole body—she experiences 
tricity ed he is frightened (realizing the bad elec- 
Temin desi clectrieity stands for orgasm) and is 
death destr the father’s prohibition. Her fear of 
Which had p all joy and pleasure? The objects 
tion, tobe Stine: so bedutiful turn out, on inspec- 
ing but'brokeń remnants—a reference 


Castration 

E n as a con D i 
E - Some time late’, sequence 'of masturbation. 
Ort dream: s 


er stomach ^. 
ee Associates: 
ered from 
Operated on. 
Same time, s 
mountains to 
love and affec 


She has two scars on.either side of 

As a three ; N 

i " -year-old she had 

pres throat glands and was 

o ear other happened to be ill at the 

recupe er father took her into the 
perate, ‘He looked after her with 


~ exist. 


r, the patient brings yet another. 


as one of the happiest times in herlife. On returning 
home, father and mother were very close— He 
was always at one with Mother ’—and she remem- 
bers that he repeatedly chastised her for sqiling her 
bed. The patient can herself interpret this dream: 
One of the scars is displaced from the throat opera- 
tion, the other is due to castration. In this case, 
too, the operation at the age of three was identified 
with castration. 3 4 

This patient began to have sexual intercourse at 
the age of twenty-one. She rationalized her tre- 
mendous anxiety as being due to fear of pregnancy, 
since she was not then marrieG. In sp3te of taking 
all possiblesprecautions, coitus was unpleasurable 
because so fraught with anxiety. The old symptom 
of constipation recurred until her marriage, when 
both the constipation and the anxiety attacks 
decreased. However, sexual intercourse remained 
unsatisfactory. 

About twelve years ago, she spent a holiday in 
the mouniains. Instead of taking care of herself, 
sinc she was pregnant, she undertook strenuous 
tours which ended in a miscarriage. Since then she 
has again suffered from severe constipation and 
accompanying pains. Treatment remained without 
effect. The specialists were of the opinion that she 
was suffering from a constitutional and untreatable 
constipation. In her analysis we saw that her whole 
abdomen was kept in constant tension and rigidity, 
which was connected with unconscious anxiety. 
As the anxiety increased, so did the tension and pain 
in her abdomen. This was especially marked when 
she was in company, where she gave the impression 
of a reserved, tense, and unbending person. In- 
creaséd tension. brought with it constipation and 
pains. The analysis showed that this complaint 


was a displacement from the genitals—a direct 


continuation of castration anxiety—which freed the 


genital organs and made sexual intercourse possible. 


Jt is worthy of mention that the analysis of the 
castration anxiety brought an end vo this painful 


constipation. A 
One often meets other, similar cases, though not 


all are as clear and instructive as this one. They 


seem to prove that castration anxiety in women does 


We can see quite clearly that in the small 
child, fear of separation from the mother is closely 
linked with castration anxiety. The example I 
brought was based on observatiun only—yet it was 
enough to show thet it was separation anxiety 


related to the mother which had been displaced 
onto castration anxiety and thus created a phobia. 

The case of the adult patient seeins to be just as 
clear, though it was of course not possible to bring 
all the supporting material. Most important here 
is ‘ tne-dream of the scars’. It leads us back to 
snfancy, ‘the happiest days of her life’ phen, 
.after her glancular operation, she lived alone with 


tion, 
; and she remembered this journey 
1 " 


14 eh ^ 
Tus is clearly a reference to the memory of 


her loving and affectionate father. On her mother’s 


the little boy in the surgery. 
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e applied himself to his work and 
a Mis ld to the de of the unloved mother. 
The little girl's disappointment was increased by the 
father's punishment for soiling her bed, of which he 
had been told by the mother. The child felt lonely 
and rejected by her beloved father, who was * at one 
with her mother. Separation anxiety was trans- 
formed into fear of castration by the angry, punish- 
ing father, who, in her phantasy, appeared as the 
castrator. 
The patient braught a curious m 
to ' the dream of the handbag’. While she had a 
negativistic celationship to her strict and undemon- 
strative motherzshe greatly loved her father who, in 
his turn, was very fond of hér. It seems that when- 
ever he could spare the time, he would take his small 
daughter into his bed in the morning where they 
played together. The mother was said to have 


protested: *You might harm the child." 
patient believed this 


father might seduce hor. 
petit-bourgeois, orthodox 


lemory in relation 


was that of the seducer ani 

As I pointed out earli 
become aware of castra: 
unpleasant to be a boy 
to be a girl’, 

lt is quite true th. 
Observed either in thi 
patient. 


came as a great shock to the 
Second patient, who su 


on the wis 
The analysis was 


Pregnaticy and del 
welcomed and loved baby, 


In both cases castrati 
Separation anxiety—had 
tle father, T 
later in life, 


is was, of course 
relationship 5 


X ) > for at first i 
girls were affectionately tie h TSt both little 
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see from the above example, he only turned into a 


castrator and attacker, after the emergence of 
castration anxiety. 


It is interesting that Freud too links castra- 
tion anxiety with separation anxiety: 


* Here anxiety seems to be a reaction to the felt 
loss of the object; and one is at once teminded of 
the fear that castration anxiety, too, is a fear of 
being separated from a highly valued object: s 


We therefore come to the conclusion that in 
the girl; teo, castration anxiety does exist. It 
has the $ame psychological structure as in the 
Boy; an anxiety arousing phantasy of castra- 
tion, which in the case of the girl* has already 
taken place. The Structure is that of a phobia. 
The lack of the penis does not in the least 
contradict the castration anxiety; on the cong 
trary, it strengthens and confirms the girl’s 
castration phantasy,’ -“ I have no penis because 
it has been cut off’. This again is proof of the 
danger of masturbation or any touching of the 
genitals. Therefore, fear of masturbation is 
especially strong in girls, $ , 

The castration complex and moze especially 
castration anxiety can be found in both sexes. 
It is no reality fear, but a castration phantasy 
which develops in typical fashion in the phaliic 
phase, both for biological and social reasons, 
and then leads te an anxiety-laden castration 
Phobia: Quite frequently it takes on the external 
form of a ‘phobia, ‘The horse (Little Hans), 
the wolf (The Wolfman), the dog or jackass, will 
bite off my penis’, or, in the case of the girl, * he 


kas already done so and given me a terrible 
Wound ’, o 


The phallic 


phase is the stage of phobic mani- 
festations. par 


excellence, and this, as well as 

wany other phobias, then inakes its appearance- 
This phobia emerges; in connection with the 
‘conflicts of the Oedipus complex and their 

- dissolution, It has the same affective root as 
other Phobias, namely separation anxiety. 

So ‘far we see the “similarity with other 
Phebias. But these ‘are the differences which 
give this phobia its special place and meaning. fi 

This phobia does not bring about an easing 
or partial ‘ reurotic? Solution of the conflicts, 

as do the others, which transfer the fear from 
the incestuous object ‘onto an indifferent object 
outside which enables the patient to retain the 
incestuous object. The castration phobia works 
against separation arxiety and creates the 


dilemma: ‘To fase the loss of the object or 


15 Sigmund Freud: Inhibitions, Sy, 


mptoms cnd Anxiety (1936), p. 106. 


| 


SS ee 


i 


E] 


castration". At the same time it helps to over- 
Ens. Separation anxiety which, with the help 
pi pacem, is absorbed and thus con- 
ES es to the giving up of the incestuous 
ise which is its biological function. 
ic ueri of the girl, 'castration phobia, as 
Benes e uar can become so severe that it 
dm EM about the immediate renunciation of 
ee estuous object as well as that of mastwr- 
eee Furthermore, jt can lead to strong 
D sn n tendencies which interfere with her 
M aking it more difficult or even impossible. 
A 2 APPENDIX a 
f Hlustrative Case of. Feminine Castration Abxiety 
a in a Little Girl "We 
der puru ibant three years old now, is an intelli- 
ane aid : cult child., She has a feeding disturb- 
fee REA AI often, it seems, to provoke 
I'll be rum .. `“ If you don’t give me what I want, 
Ere is about eighteen months old when her 
for he emerged, though these were quiteeusual 
r age. o 
Prog took Lika regùlarly to be examined 
atten e an Since there was always @ busy 
little ec the efficient but brusque doctor had 
often han T spend où each baby, SO that Lika was 
a em ed energetically, and sometimes roughly. 
only grip iy ied and kicked in protest, the doctor 
angry, aa the more firmly and sometimes got 
Spite of iios at Dep even slagping her lightly. In 
visits SUM s Spurs koe: weckly or bi-weekly 
to cry as s until, at about one year, she began 
Surgery, an, ehe as she approached the doctor's 
be given mud e medical examination had often to 
ing, ecause of her violent attacks of scream- 
As ; T 

me, t a as the mother, who’ was in analysis with 
advice, p of these visits, they were stopped on my 
the dun it was already too late, for the fear of 
Phobia E had developed into am established 
* On catching sight of someone in a white 
Degan to ie te carrying a small leather case, she 
No.doto, no e with fear, and. tó kick and scream, 
able to ae oto °’, one of the first words che was 
"eferring'to a One day shé overheard her mother 
a doctor on the telephone and at once 


egan to 
cry, * X 
See eG i 


left i 
In the directi B 
ent direction of the surgery, and would not 


era 
means of diss house, crying, * Doto. Doo. By 
S See erode she defended herself against 
anism ca ising image’ of ‘ doctor’; a similar 
took the Soto be found in anxiety hysteria. At 
ey Were not many months to convince her that 
about the age Ries the destor. - However, by 
f doctors of two, she had overcome this phobia 
vitt dic help of her -dolis, on^whom 


Coat or a 
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a PA 
g her own home, she refused to turn - 


.* Wound . - „wound... 
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she visited all those unpleasant experiences she 
herself had had to endure. Sheconstantly threatened 
to punish them for their naughty behaviour, their 
refusal to eat and for vomiting their food, by taking 
them to See the doctor, where they invariably 
arrived, nevertheless. She herself would examine 
them thoroughly and treat them as she felt she had 
been treated. 

I have recalled this incident because it is in no 
way unusual. There are probably very few young 
children who have not at one time os another 
passed through similar experiences. Adults and 
parents are quite unaware of their traymatic effect 
on these small children, and even to-day one can 
meet pediatricians who really believe that this is the 
most * healthy ° way to treat them. The third and 
most important aspect of this story will be considered 
later on. 

»Lika was about two years eight months^old when 
she surprised her father while he was dressing. 
Daddy,’ she, cried, horrified, ‘You’ve got a tail 
on your bottom.’ A four-year-old little boy visited 
her a few days later. She insisted on accompanying 
him to the lavatory. Next day she demanded of 
her mother, * Show me the tail on your bottom." 
She fell upon her mother, tried to tear down her 
clothes, shouting, *] want to see the tail on your 
bottom. The relationship to her mother changed 
suddenly. She became obstinate, wilful, and had 
outbursts of rage and temper, while she appeared 
more loving and affectionate towards her father, 
ii? whom she showed more interest than she had 
done» hitherto. A few days later she received à 
slight injury to her finger. In response to her 
screams, her mother rushed into the room where she 
found Lika trembling with fear, holding the injured 
finger in her left hand, crying, * Blood, wound, 
wound. Her mother asked to see it, but the child 
could not be persuaded to let go of her finger. A 
could only be examined after two hours, when. Lika : 
had calmed down. The skin was only slightly 
grazed. Nevertheless, the child continued to hold 
her finger and repeat, obviously very worried, 
* Wound, wound, blood. At the same time the 
mother noticed that the child touched her genital 
and tried to push various objects into it. The fear 
of the wound soon developed into a real phobia. 
The hitherto lively and cheerful girl became inhibited 
in her movements, feared to climb and jump in 
case she might hurt herself. She would not go near 
the gate ^vhere she had once knocked herself, 


explainiig, * Wound . . - blood." 
© The slightest injury to another person would 
arouse^her anxiety. One day she noticed that her 
father's Rose was slightly scratched, She ran away, 
horrified, * Daddy, wound on his nose.’ If she saw 
a minor huit on ‘another child in the park, she called, 

j ood’, and wouid not 
budge from her mother's side. The sigut of a little 
boy who-Fad two fingers missing frightened her 


greatly. Once again she would not eat, vomited 
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was restless at night. She woke 
ES BIS EA and refused to go to bed during 
the day. She awoke in bad humour, cried easily, 
grizzled all day, and threw a temper at the slightest 
ovocation. She hit her mother as weil as other 
Children, refused to play, and tore or destroyed 
whatever she could lay her hands on. She wes 
obviously in a neurotic state, 


The worst was yet to come, however. Lika had a 


nd one day, playing 
r mother, her mouth 


or cold sweet tea; after a few da; 
and fruit juice, 


with 
became so weak 
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Teceive wounds by eating but that in fact, if small 
children do not eat, they might fall ill and get hurt. | 
This seems to have led to an improvement, for | 
Lika began slowly to eat small bits of food, soft | 
bread, chocolate which could melt in her mouth, 
etc. One morning during this period, tue mother 
Overheard Lika’s attempts at auto-suggestion 
according to Coué, when she told he-self, * Good 
airl, eat,.no wounds; Lad girl, doesn’t eat, wound. 
In this way she gradually overcame the eating 
phobia and became once more the bright and jolly 
little girl. She played all day with her dolls in the 
way described earlier, However, she is not yet 
quite free from her fears of getting hurt. a 

I described the doctor phobia in such detail in 


order. to illustrate the difference between the two 
ins'anots: On the first 


reality fear, | 
ty —castration anxiety, ' | 
mall gir] of 

4 reaction to the realiza- 

of a penis, ki 


tion of her own Jack’ [ 


t 
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THE PROBLEM OF SCIENTIFIC VALIDATION 
IN PSYCHO-ANALYTIG INTERPRETATION: 


By FRITZ SCEMIDL, SEATTLE, WASH. 


j o 
^ 


I , 


metic deat 
ticulous. statistical analysis in a search for 


The z t - 
Psycho-analytic practitioner, as a rule, is 


Not co 
al cada about the possibility of scientific 
Pretatio n of his interpretations. Many inter- 


eve 
Cases when | doubts about their; validity. In 
ess oai: he may riot be sure of the correct- 
‘Ind see wi nterpretation, he most likely will wait 
the inter hether or not new maserial will confirm 
aes Freud, in his paper On 
Pared ps dm in Psycho-analysis' (9), com- 
Work of d o-analytic interpretation withthe 
the Dsychio- archaeologist and pointed out that 
tact with eee through nis prolonged con- 
ance to cor: ving person, the, patient, hes @ 
rect his hypotheses, whereas such 


ns seem so obvious that he will not. 


. variety of subjects, it is interesting t 


o 


a chance is not as easily availgble to the 
archaeologist. E 

By and large, the therapeutic success or failure 
of an individual psycho-analysis seems to be 
independent of the possibility of scientific 
validation of the interpretations given; yet the 
problem of validation appears crucial to those 
who want to defend psycho-aralysis against the 
charge of being unscientific. 

The validation problem gains significance 
when we leave the realm of psycho-analysis 
proper and shift our interest to fields where 
psycho-analytic theory is applied to other 
techniques and other sciences. In psycho- 
analytically oriented psychotherapy, for in- 
stance, the chances of correction of an incorrect 
interpretation during the process of therapy are 
not quite as good as in psycho-analysis itself, 
because, usually, less material enters the process. 
The psycho-analyst who supervises any kind of 
psychotherapy performed by someone else is 
in an even more difficult situation in regard to 
interpretations. He is expected to interpret 
elements of the material produced by the patient 
on the basis of second-hand knowledge, without 
the benefit of contact with the patient himself. 

In the case of the psychotherapist and the 
supervisor of psychotherapy, however, there 1s 
at least still a patient who may react to an 
interpretation in one or another way—may 
confirm it, or reject it, may improve, or not, etc. 
The situation is quite different where psycho- 
analytic interpretation is used in order to under- 
stand persons who are nct patients. This 
happens in all the fields outside psycho-analysis 
in which “psycho-analytic theory is applied, for 
instance in biography, literary criticism, history, 
or anthropology. Since a great number of books 
and articles can be found in the psycho-analytic 


literature in which attempts are made to use 


psychó-analysis for the interpretation of a 
o try to find 


1 
Pa 
On 19 Per zead 3 Sie 
10-1 at the Annual Meeting of the West Coast Psychoanalytic Societies, 


October, 1953, 


held in San Francisco, California, 
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the criteria of the validity of such interpreta- 
tions. i ae 

à The-problem of scientific validation of psycho- 
analytic interpretations, therefore, is of interest 
in psycho-analysis proper as well as in applied 
psycho-analysis. E 


II 


understanding of 
* interpretation * in genera], 

The textbooks on logic, by and large, have 
In a number 


we find among the 
definitions of the Word interpret? the 


formulation: *to translate into intelligible or 
familiar language.or terms *. This is in line 


tance, in the field of 
Ty of arguments as to 
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Shown a number of possibilities of interpreta- 
tion. According to him, interpretation can take 
place (a) according to intention (for instance, 
interpretation of slips of the tongue), or (b) 
according to function (c.g. * The dream is the 
guardian of sleep °), or (c) according to diagnosis 
(x is generally known as a trace of A OX Let. the 
element in question, therefore is an indicator 
foi A), or (d) through symbolic translation, E 
(e) through fitting the element to be interprete 
into the totality of the patient’s life experience 
(in den "Gesamtzusammenhang der Person 
einordnen °). : : d 
This is not the place for a detailed discussion 
of Bernfeld's di&tinctioas. "For our purpose it 
is fnost important to, realize that one cannot 
Speak of interpretation per se; that in any 
interpretation we have to look for a certain 
guiding principle or fsame of reference. The 
PSycho-analyst, for instance, may interpret à 
single element in a dream, using a number of 
frames of reference. The element may be 
meaningful when seen in relation to the patient's 
past experience, his recent experience, the 
transference Situation, etc. The ?nalogy between 
interptetation and translation, which, by the 
Way, finds an expression in the meaning of the 
English word * interpreter ’, illustrates the need 
to be aware of the Specific frame of reference 
within which interpretation will take place. The 
Sentence, * I intend'to translate this Latin poem’, 
ite meaning unless I add 
the language into which I want to translate. 
Likewise, whenever we talk about interpretation 
Ov any Proposition, the meaning is not com- 
plete unless we add the frame of reference 


within which the irterpretation is to take place. 
Dealing with the pro 


3 2 
reference has been used ? 


ate frame of reference? 
analysis of a 


Condition foi a decision on the validity of the 
In other words: unless we are 


But the legitimacy ofthe frame of reference is 
only one conditior, for the validity of an inter- 
To use our example: not every 


Tc 


N 
). 


VALIDATION IN PSYCHO-ANALYTIC INTERPRETATION 


c pron based onethe Oedipus complex 
enel n order to determine the validity 
o c interpretation we have to find out 
Proposition not there is an analogy between the 
fatten 3 n to be interpreted and the interpre- 
cue NER Using the terms of the logicians 
lout a one might say that we have to 
El et her there is s identity of relation °, 
ium east resemblance of relation °, between 
two elements. R 
Ete Bernfeld, in the article , quoted 
Q) EM well as in his paper on gestalt theory 
Wh ag Pointed out that Freud always ‘ deals 
e en notwith bundles. of elements 
ofen zc with each other throügh associations 
iud ES or * sum total? character °. ° A 
single" a instance, may consist of a number of 
CHEN ements, be they images, words, Or 
it dome In order to sunderstand the dream 
total oft As be sufficient to look at it as a sum 
with ea r elements; the way they are connected 
dir A ed is just as important as the 
Whole merle -The configuration ôf the 
qualit ae is a‘ gestalt ^. To see the gestalt 
partis] ki ‘the, objects of psycho-analysis, is 
a aan y important when we approach 
ión will is of interpretation. An interpreta- 
can be ud the more satisfactory, the better it 
Baa Adee that it fits into what is to be 
anther” as one complementary gestalt into 
5 e illustrate ilie meeting of this * fitting in’, 
eborier a rather trivial example: I remember 
rather of a small village inn who used to give 
Uggage ees check to guests who deposited 
ad s him. Having no regular cbecks 
€ Used a ing too well versed-in the art of writing, 
ore into pices of paper or cardboaré which he 
© Ingea Wo pieces. One piece was fixed on to 
This Ss ge; the other was given as a check. 
e divi em was fairly adequate. The gestalt of 
Pould doute So ‘specific. that hardly anyone 
i  picterid that the’ exact fitting together of 
rototyne RS the luggage. Here we have a 
tion: m ds at is desirable in an interpreta- 
shea s be interpretated, as well as the 
© gestalten fit as a specific gestalt, and, the 
One does not cata each other so closely that 
Morale RN belonging together. 
réud used in the seven- 


teenth 
of hi 
to have his Introductory Lectures (7) “seems 


interpret 


the i 
Peculiar same structure. Freud mentions the - 


sym A 
i om E. patient, a márried woman. 
- several times a day she would 


thirty ye 


1vidi : PAY : 
iding line of a piece of paper torn into ^ 


. of her anxiety, 
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run from her room into the adjoining one, take 
up a certain position at the table in the centre 
of the room, ring the bell for the maid, give her 
a trivial order or send her away without an 
order, and then run back again to her room. 
After some time in analysis, Freud earned about 
a traumatic incident that happened to his 
patient on the wedding night: her: husband, 
many years older than she, had proved impotent. 
Innumerable times during the night he, had run 
out of his room into hers in order to make the 
attempt, but had failed every time. In the 
morning he had started thinking, that the maid 
might wonder that there were no traces on the 
bed linen, had taken a bottle of red ink and had 
poured some red ink on the sheet, but not 
exactly in the place where such a mark would 
have been. A large spot was on the table cover 
which the patient used, in* her obsessional 
symptom; this spot, Ahe patient pointed out, 
reminded her of the red ink spot on the sheet. 
Freud adds to the narration: * After. this 
there could no longer be any doubt about the 
connection between the current obsessive act 
and the scene of the wedding night, though 
there was still a great deal to learn about it.” 
If we look upon this example of an interpreta- 
tion from our point of view, it is obvious that the 
spmptom in itself, as well as the story which 
interprets it, have à specific gestalt. The symp- 
tom in itself does not make any sense, but it 
becomes meaningful after Freud has unearthed 
the gestalt of the events that happened during 
the patient’s wedding night. The two proposi- 
tions fit into each other almost as closely as in 
the above example where the check fitted into 
the piece fixed on the luggage. 
. Such fitting together of two gestalten we find 
not only in content interpretation, as shown in 
e, but also in any other 


the above example, 1 
interpretation. Anna Freud (6), for instance, 
in discussing the interpretation of defences, 
mentions the case of a well-behaved, friendly 
giri patient who, when given any interpretation 
broke out into volleys of con- 
temptuous remarks? The analysis showed that 
the patient's late father had tried to train the 
4ittle girl in self-control by making mocking 
remarks when she gave way to some emotional 
outburs*. Here the gestalt ofacertain behaviour 
of the patient in her analytic sessions proved to 
be analogous to the gestalt of a certain behaviour 


her father had displayed in his relationship to 


her. 


< Summarizing the above considezations, we 
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may state that in our search for criteria of 
validity we have to look for: (a) the guiding 
principle or frame of reference which determines 
the direstion of an interpretation, and (b) the 
specific gestalt of what is interpreted. and how it 
fits into the gestalt of the interpretation. 


D 


III 


An anolysis of most psycho-analytic inter- 
pretation shows that not only one but several 


Freud presents the problems of a nineteen- 
year-old zirl. He elaborates particularly on the 
patient's ritual 


gives a number of interpretations of which, fur 
the sake of brevi 


(a) The clocks and Watches, as well 
flowerpots and Vases, are interpreted as 
symbols Tepresenting the female genitals, 

(6) The pecu 
must not touch 
magic ceremony j 


Woman, i.e. father and mother, apart, 


as the 
Sexual 


(a) Some are based upon general a. 


knowledge. In discussing 

the meaning of the patient's anxiety regarding 

the flowerpots and vases, for instance, Freud 
de 


and vases are, like all 


nd empiri- 


ipus complex Dig s à 
er inspection of the tw 
owever, shows that the: 
based upor the two general 


9 interpreta- 
Yarenot exclusively 
principles, - In both 
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interpretations Freud connects the specific e 
tent of his patient's symptoms with specifi 
material from her life experience. DEUM 
the patient's anxiety that the flowerpots an 
vases may break, Freud refers to an incident in 
her childhood when she had fallen while carrying 
a glass or porcelain vessel, and had cut her finger, 
Which had bled badlv. This incident, then, is 
Ccanected with the patient's later concern about 
bleeding Which, in turn, was Part of her phan- 
tasies on defloration. a 

In the discussion of the pillow-board ritual, 
we learn about many concrete facts, among 
‘them the patient’s insistence that the door 
betwéen her and her parents! bedroom remain 
partly open. , 

It is essential for the understanding of the 
logical structure ofa psycho-analytic interpre- 
tation to realize that it és based on two processes 
which have to become integrated. In the ird 
Process we make, within a certain frame ai 
reference, an inference from a general empirica 
i in the second process 
the interpretation Connects, certain elements of 
the specific life experience of the patient with 
Sach other. When we, for instance, know that 
many persons in their uncoascious thinking use 
“any kind of receptable" asa symbol of the 


in peutic process. Without 
gcneral empirical knowledge the psycho-analyst 
not «select parts of the material the 


ues for his understanding; 


react until he can be 
his ownlife, ~ 


In la'of validity we have 
to separate the process of inference from the 
process of making Connections between parts 
of the patient’s total life experience. Since an 
inference: Obviously can be valid only if the 
general principle is valid on which it is based, 
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we shall have to concern ourselves first with the 
problem as to what extent psycho-analytic 
theory has been or can be validated scientifically. 
Here we find answers in a great number of 
empirical investigations. Most of them have 
been surveyed and summarized in publications 
Such as Robert R. Sears’ Survey of Objective 
Studies of Psychoanalytic ,Concepts (19) and in 
the more recent article by Ernest R. Hilgard on 
Experimental Approaches to Psychoanalysis’ 
(11). A great deal has been done in order to 
verify psycho-analytic theory, but, as Edward 
i Ver has pointed out convincingly (T0), there 
S a need for many more studies of this kind. 
n any case, the studies show tliat, in principle, 
PSycho-analytic theory can be validated like 
ny other Scientific theory. 
ae difficulties of such validation will vary 
tio ording to the specificenature of the proposi- 
ae in question. The- scientist who uses 
at mentation and statistics in order ta arrive 
d So-called * objective findings’, finds it hard 
© deal with purely psychological entities, 
specially if they are not part of the conscious 
Phenomena. He cannot observe, e.g. ' pain’ 
sud oedipal feelings’, themselves; he needs 
e ething objectively observable which can 
zionsidered an. index of such psychological 
SEM Difficulties of this kind, however, are 
Ee Only encountered in the field of psycho- 
uM they are probiems of methodology and 
Well fic technique common to other sciences as 


d e discrepancies in-the outcome of studies 
based. Y psycho-analytic theories are most likely 
Ai on differences in the indices useda A 
attem, 1 of researchers, for instance, have 
idi empirical studies in order to test the 
mae n theory on the significance of tke 
n xual conflict in the-dynamics of paranoia. 
ficial o er of those using a more or‘less super- 
Whig) i study approach arrived. at results 
à SM not in line with. Freüd'e theory; but 
a ies ce overwhelming confirmation in 
lesults Udy (I) based upon Rorschach- Fest 
encies m ne can, assume that homosexual ten- 
Protoco] OE rather clearly in a Rorschach 
at least in A le the subject, unless*analysed, or 
DConscio Seed by a person able to wncover 
ings j S material, may not express any 
e i Icative of homosexuality. 

SR a of such difficulties in concrete 
fact that SIS, poneer does not alter the 
€ ^ principle oe ag 

an be validated scientifically, - arene 


IV 

At a first glance it may seem that the second 
process in interpretation, ie: the seareh for 
connections within the patient's total life 
experience, is identical with the process of sub- 
sumption of an individual case under a general 
rule. To return to our example: From psycho- 
analytic theory we know that a * flowerpot’ in 
the unconscious production óf a patient is likely 
to symbolize female genitals. Whea Freud 
mentions the material from the patient's analysis 
which is connected with the*flowerpot symbol, 
he does give additional proofethat, in this 
individual case, the ° flowerpot’ is most likely 
to have this meaning. The material presented, 
however, does much more than merely prove 
that a hypothesis based on symbolic trenslation 
is correct. The insight that Freud's findings 
offer goes beyond the one, fráme of reference, 
ie.'symbolic translation; it leads into other 
areas, e.g. the patient's phantasies about men- 
struation and defloration. 

In his article * On the History of the Psycho- 
analytic Movement’ (8), Freud made a state- 
ment which can be considered the basis of 
psycho-analytic investigation of the patient's 
total life experience. It reads as follows: ‘It 
appeared that psycho-analysis could explain 
nothing current without referring back to some- 
thing past; more, that every pathogenic experi- 
ence implied a previous one which, though 
not itzelf pathogenic, had yet endowed the later 
one with its pathogenic quality." 

This means that in psycho-analysis one frame 
of reference holds a central position—that of 
interpreting the present out of the past. It 
furthermore means that all vicissitudes of the 
patient’s life enter the field of psycho-analytic 
investigation. A trivial incident, such as the 
accident of Freud’s patient when, as a child, 
she fell while carrying a glass and injured herself, 
may later take on a special meaning and may 
become as important as a catastrophic event 1n 
a patient's life. We might say that the psycho- 
analyst has to become an expert in the area of 
each patient's life, as'if this life were an indepen- 
dent field of scientific exploration in itself. 
Within the. realm of exploring the patient's 
individual life the question of whether or not 
some gexeral theories, such as those of symbol 
interpretation, are correct and applicable, loses 
a great deal of its significance. This is a fevtor 
of great importance for the problem of scientific 
validation. The standard methods of validation, 
ie. experifnents and statistics, are “applicable 
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to the study of more or less general hypotheses. 
If experiments, e.g. hypnotic experiments, show 
that g significant number of people use recep- 
tacles zs symbols for the female genitals, we 
assume that this particular theory is validated. 
We test one single fact within one frame of 
reference, using a stctistical population of many 
as testing ground. In the specific case we have 
diametrically opposite conditions: We are 
dealing with one person only, but this one 
person presents an indefinite number of ex- 
periences falling into an indefinite number of 
frames of refzrence. Statisticians: have been 
interested in this problem, which they have 
called the problem of the * unique case’. They 
have realized that here the standard statistical 
methods cannot be applied. I refer here par- 
ticularly to Samuel A. Stouffer’s ‘ Notes on the 
Case Study and the Unique Case ^, which forms 
& part of a Social Science Research Council 
study on The Prediction of Personal Adjustment 
(22). Recently some statisticians... especially 
William Stephenson in his Q-technique (20), 
have been Starting attempts to deal Statistically 
with problems of personality centred in one 
individual. It seems, however, that these 
efforts, interesting though they may be, do not 
promise much help for the validation of 
interpretation. a 
What then are the criteria of validity which 
we can use where the regular tools of scientific 
verification cannot be applied ? Robert Wzelder, 
dealing with the problem of criteria of interpre- 
tation (23) compares the work of the psycho- 
analyst with that of the detective, He arrives 
at the conclusion that an interpretation appears 
valid if it not only offers an explanation for al? 
the known facts of the case, but also finds con- 
firmation in facts discovered after it has been 
made. This suggests a method of checking and 
double checking, which may be of great help 
in the practice of interpretation, but does not 


seem to satisfy the demand for scientific valida- 
tion. 


Ernst Kris, 
Psychoanalytic 


n 


in'a paper on ‘ The Nature of 
à Propositioks and their Valida- 
tion ° (14), reports on a number of instances of 
confirmatory evidence, among them the pai. 
ticularly interesting incident published by- E. 
Frenkel-Brunswik (S. In this case a patient 
had contradicted her analyst’s tentative inter- 
Precation that in her adolescence She must nave 
identified with the Tole ‘Cordelia Plays 
Shakespeate's King Lear, asserting that she had 


never ever! read King Lear. any years after 
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the termination of ker analysis this patient 
found an old manuscript from her schooldays: 
she had copied the complete part of Cordelia. 
However interesting this is as confirmatory 
evidence for an interpretation, this and similar 
cases of verification are based on coincidence. 
A method of verification which presupposes 
good luck in finding evidence, obviously, is not 
satisfactory. 

John R. Reid and Jacob Finesinger (18) 
conclude a study on ‘Inference Testing in 
Psychotherapy? with the statement that we have 
“to be satisfied with: a degree of confirmation 
tnat is pragmatically sufficient ’. 

It seems that! we can attack the, problem of 
Sciéntitic validation with better chances. of 
Success if we see the element to be interpreted 
and the facts used in the interpretation as two 
gestalten which have tait together. This implies 
that, in each individual interpretation, we shall 
have to raise two questions: 

(a) Is the gestalt of the proposition to be 
interpreted, such as a dream or a symptom, 2S 
Well as the gestalt of the material used for the 
interpretation, sufficiently determinsd by certain 
concrete elements and their interconnection tO 
warrant significance ? » $ 

(b) Do the two gestalten fit, into each other? 

Such testing procedure 
through an analysis of F 
of the symptom »f the 


othsr. 
(b) She tings for, her maid, 
(c) She takes UP a certain position in order tO 
enable the maid to see a certain spot. 
his spot is a mark on a tablecloth. 


ihin 4 4. process is, repeated severa] times 
Within a day. 


(f) The els 
symptom. 


ich Fréud bases his inter- 
€ broken down into concrete 


~ missing the bl 
saying, * It's en 
of the maid wh 


(c) He made a raark with red ink on 
(d) the bed linens * 


ha 
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(e) He.repeated his going from his to the 
patient's bedroom several times. 

(f) The fact that all this happened during 
one night, the wedding night, combines the 
elements (a) to (e) into,a unit. 

It i$ Hardly necessary to mention that each 
Of the six factual elements in the symptom 
Corresponds with one element in the facts which 
Freud uses in his interprétation. It also seems 
clear that it is this fitting together of all the 
Benents which makes the reader feel that, as 
ae puts it, ‘there could no longer be any 
Bic: t about the connection between the current 
2 Ssive act and the scene of the wedding 

ght’. o a M 5 
m auenily there may be some overdeter- 
ae ion. The repetition of the patient's going 

One’ room to the other, for example, can 
nilsilsined as representing the husband's 
Gree to the bedroom several times, but this 
m ent could also be explained as based on the 

pile of repetition compulsion. Such over- 

EL rmination, howeyer, would hardly» ever 

+ oy interfere with the significance of 
ch analysis of an interpretation. 

ha a principle, à similar analysis could be made 

VORNE of interpretation. The idea suggests 

Ser hat there would be a positive correlation 
in SN the number of corresponding elements 
tion, « de gestalten constituting the interpreta- 
dms Es the degree of validity of the interpreta- 
a math nly a stoiistician could decide whether 
ia ona procedure could be established 
Teprese. oe arrive at a, certain standard ratio 
p ausible th a degree of validity. But it seems 
achieved. at such quantification could, be 
aa puse we still should not be able to make 
a E * true or false” decision. But such 
applied n cannot be made in any other field of 
study ADM either. Hardly any statistical 

S Usu. " in a correlation of plus or minus 
& one = y the correlation will.be a fraction 
Sertain corse eviderice will only show-that a 

Boar (10 ation is likely to exist. i 
fication of ) criticizes instances where justi- 
Bener] ot = interpretation is confined to the 
Patient ae ement that ‘the material of the 
Biccedure ed this or-that'. If a standard 
Tequire st pou be, worked out which would 
gesta, alements on tke details of the two 
N inte : : 
F ards eee this might provide the safe- 

mands. entific validation which Glover 


N 
’ 


ten ^ $ 
as "outlined above, as justificatior of 


"the attainment of equal sta 
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In applied psycho-analysis the criteria of 
validity of an interpretation are the samg as in 
psycho-analysis proper. There are, however, 
differencés in the object of interpretation. The 
biographer or historian, as a rule, uses inter- 
fretation in order to understand the total 
personality of his subject. Specific parts of the 
life of a person, e.g. symptoms or dreams, are 
less likely to be of interest to the biographer 
or historian than to the therapist in his relation- 
ship to a patient. In literary. criticism the focus 
may be either on the personality of an author or 
on that of the characters he portrays. In 
sociology and anthropology psycho-analytic 
investigation usually is aimed either at ideal 
types, such as * primitive man ° or * member of a 
democratic society", or at cultural symbols or ` 
institutions „which then are treated as if they 
were symptoms of a typical personality. 

Richard and Editha Sterba’s paper on 
‘Beethoven and his Nephew’ (21) may be 
quoted as an example of the use of psycho- 
analysis for biography. The authors are 
extremely cautious in making interpretations, 
but they present a wealth of historical material 
in such a way that the reader can visualize 
definite gestalten. which fit into each other. 
We learn, for instance, that Beethoven withdrew 
from, his brother Karl, when the latter married, 
that he later claimed Karl had been poisoned 
by his wife, that he called his sister-in-law * Queen 
of the Night’, that he fought the marriage of 
his younger brother Johann, and a number of 
other facts which demonstrate Beethoven's 
negative attitude toward women. When we 
then read the details of Beethoven’s relationship 
to his nephew, or when we study his famous 
three letters to * the Immortal Beloved ’, we see 
gestalten which fit into each other so obviously 
that we can interpret each out of the others. 
The technique used by the authors resembles 
that of a psycho-analyst who, instead of ver- 
balizing an interpretation, confronts his patient 
with the material in such a wey that the patient 
cannot help but understand. —— j ‘ 

Unfortenately many discussions in applied 
psycho-analysis lack the thorough substantia- 
tion of the material which we find in R. and E. 
Sterba’s paper. In a recent paper, for example, 
an attempt is made io use the psycho-analytic 
method tc inquire into such complex material 
as the achievement. of India's independence and 

1 tus for the Pariah caste 


(16. A.small number of facts known about 
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a Gandhi’s life are used as means of 
eme interpretation. We find the rather 
dogmatic statement that the Struggle for 
India's independence was a displacement of 
Gandhi's unconscious fight against his father, 
involving both his feelings of love, and of hate 
and revenge’. A great number of analogies are 
drawn, e.g. the analogy ‘ father— Great Britain 2 
but the facts presented are of such different 
order an4 so incomplete that they do not seem to 
substantiate the conclusions. 

Such all.too daring interpretations are likely 
to discredit the use of Psycho-analytic methods 
for subjects outside of psycho-analysis proper. 
From a rigid methodological point of view, 
one could argue that psycho-analysis loses its 
legitimate ground when applied to exploration 

' ofa person who is not a patient. It seems, 
however, that Sách. argument would not be 
likely to prevent PSycbo-analysts or psycho- 
analytically trained students of other disciplines 
from extending the field of Psycho-analytic 
interest beyond its application to a patient, 
Freud himself applied Psycho-analysis to many 
other fields of knowledge and interest, 

For the justification of applied psycho- 
analysis one can point to the fact that * scientific 
truth ’ is always a relative concept. 


sopher, Ernst Bertram, in his book on Nietzsche 
(4), has taken an extre: 


unacceptable to 


torians, but there: seems 
of truth in it, 


$ 
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The question of the,meaning of ‘ truth * ina 
scientific sense becomes particularly difficult 
when attempts are made to deal with a fictitious 
Person such as a character in a play. This can 
only be done by using the logic of ‘as if’. 
Ernest Jones, in the preface to his book p. 
Hamlet and Oedipus (12), comments, — 
Propose to pretend that Hamlet was a living 
person’. e 

The logic of * as if ° is also applied in anthro- 
pology and Sociology, where ideal types are 
treated as if they were individuals. The question 
whether and to what extent such procedure^is 
legitimate or fruitful is not a problem of psycho- 
analysis. But if in any, of these fieids the claim 
is made that a certain interpretation is a psycho- 
analytic one, the interpretation should be re- 
quired to fulfil the two conditions: (a) that 4 
PSycho-analytic frame of reference is used, and 
(b) that the interpretation and its object can be 


visualized as two gestalten fitting into each 
other. 


VI E 


To» summarize: Glover, in his above-men- 
tioned article (10), has stressed the need for 
“application of Such scientific checks as are 


appropriate to the Special conditions of psycho- 
analysis °. 
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in psycho- 
3 an attempt has been 
the difficulties encoun- 


made within th 


à € frame of reference of psycho- 
analvtic theory, ' 
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in SHAKESPEARE'S EARLY ERRORS 


By A. BRONSON FELDMAN, Pu.D., PHILADELPHIA 


Veterem atque antiquam rem novam ad vos 
i proferam 


+ x 1 


If we could understand the motives that im- 
pelled William Shakespeare to the writing of 
plays, what were the Teasons for his giving a 
whole life of Wealthy imagination to the theatre, 
we might come into possession of the main keys 
to the psychology of the Stage itself, of plays, 
the players, and their public. In the hope of 
contributing toward this achievement I have 
undertaken an intensive analysis of a play by 
the paramount dramatist which most historians 
Iegard as one of the earliest—j 
first—of his creative efforts in theatre: 
Comedy of Errors. 

frivolity, the juvenile 
Scholars have not p: 
The eyes of Psycho 
readily to it precisel 
character. We know how the childishness ofan 


expect to discover 


his fantasy, the driving forces of all his 
work. 


Analysis of the comedy is not an easy task, 
it to us in a 


sny, of his other plays exhibits 


ll catch the conscience 


Shakespeare apprehended this 


fact and therefore laboured to fill the fabric of 
the comedy with snares and delusions, "€ 
hopeful of escape from knowledge. Wit 
extreme cunning he wrote and rewrote the 
dvama, turning it into a,net of Gordian knots 
which. nowhere present a single loose end to 
enzble-us to unravel the purport of the play. 
At whatever point we select to begin our 
analysis we are bound to use a sharpness without 
subtlety, to cut the fabric so that it can he 
untied with the loving patience it deserves. 
Suppose we begin the investigation of Shake- 
Speare’s Errors with the obvious motive of the 
farce. Manifestly its purpose is to provoly 
laughter, extravagant, strenuous, far-fetche 
laughter, not without tears. The poet means to 
be merry, like his hero in the middle of the 
drama, * in despite of mirth’ (III, i). With its 
wild, unbelievable Story and dreamlike duplica- 
tion of characters, the comedy aims at delirium. 
The prime €motion.appears to be one of hysteria, 
as if the author Produced it from a desperate 
want of hilarity, feeling tnat he must have 
merriment or run mad. He does not leave us 


master. * When 
melancholy,’ 

* Lightens my 
(L ii). Again and again S 
Telief from, a d 


recreation: JO 
Sweet recreation barr 
But moudy moping, 
Kirsman to grim an 


"d, what doth ensue 
and dull melancholy, 
d comfortless despair ...? (V) 


Below the surface motive of the comedy, then, 
we can plainly gee. the motive of evading 
melarcholiac depression, j 


The intensity of the Poet's depression on the 
threshold of 


is Errors may be estimated by me 
fact that ne altered thè raw Roman material o 
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RI a order to give it a groundwork of 
ai ae ae the sake of its sorrowful opening 
m A pe ME elements from his 
€— playsibls, ic Would have made the plot 
Cie Menaechmi of his beloved Plautus the 
Ned whom the comedy revolves are 
(ales o ya commonplace event. The father 
PNIS ^w to a distant market town and the bay 
n a crowd. A merchant finds the little 
Dire. pra and carries him away across the 
dies of Sea to Epidamnus. The lad’s father 
ELT Back in their native Syracuse the 
cS PM i earning of the double loss, anc 
ef o preserve the memory "of the lost*boy, 
the Ae named after him, changes the name of 
mus, eds twin from Sosicles to Menaech- 
travels: e new Menaechmus grows up and 
What EE the Adriatic hoping to find out 
Speare us to his dear brother. Shake- 
Parting o sired more sensational reasons for the 
a shipwr m; twins. He invented a tempest and 
let the n to account for it. He refuséd to 
man’s to S die of grief, but increased the old 
son. aaa by parting him from the second 
of a nae boy leaves his father to go 1n s&arch 
old’ Ae er whom he has never known. And 
in Bear ot 1s compelled, „years later, to „sail 
Tanean Sea both his sons, across the Mediter- 
is disru sd Ephesus. Shakespeare completes 
seamen i ion of the family by having brutal 
Sàved in d arate the mother from the child she 
Pf narratiy, e wreck. In the midst of this welter 
he name € we are- disappointed to observe that 
explain cry twins Antipholus and fails to 
augment n they have identical names. ‘To 
twin Serva e mystification he bestows on their 
Know des n ‘the single name Dromio. We 
twins Sd e got the idea for his two sets of 
Amphitruo p another comedy by Plautus, 
counted um the Latin. dramatist adequately 
each pai r his twins here by making one 
Crtals. 7 a god masquerading to delude 

n Plautus o : : 
en 1 S DA his Amphitruo with the state- 
fae Dlay comm mouth of the god Mercury, that 
ED have De as a tragedy. Shakespeare 
DIOS in the eo ueeee by this*to start the 
tere tight rbd manner. But the Roman 
pide irs La nothing piteous and 
Mi auos erue far deeonc cene 
plays Work is that * for the tragic element 
Tike Where kings and it if not right to make 8 
tragic ele nd gods talk’entirely comedy Pa 
ment in Shakespeare’s work con- 

LU 
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cerns no god or king, only the poor old merchant 
Aegeon, who has no parallel in Plautus. 

What could have driven Shakespeare to»make 
these drastic alterations in his material? Why 
did he discard the simple disappearance ofa 
tyin in a crowd for the barely credible separa- 
tion at sea? The tempest must have had a 
special meaning to the dramatist. The central 
image of Aegeon's tragic tale, the splitting of 
his ship, must have exerted an irresistiblofascina- 
tion on Shakespeare’s mind. He lavished so 
much imagination on the *disastes that he 
neglected te make clear the reason for calling 
both of Aegeon's sons Antipholus. The reckless 
omission of this important detail gives us à 
glimpse of the hysterical haste with which the 
poet went to work on the comedy. Hi? reason 
appears to have been overwhelmed by the 
images of-the storm and the wreck. 

He makes the old man speak of his misfortune 
as ‘ this unjust divorce’ (I, i). Now, matrimony 
has often been compared to a sea, and divorce . 
to shipwreck. How conscious of these meta- 
phors the dramatist may have been, we cannot 
say. It is incontestable, however, that the 
thought of divorce was running in his mind 
when he composed The Comedy of Errors. lts 
central events occur in consequence of an 
estrangement between the hero, Antipholus of 
Ephesus, and his wife. And the two Latin 
comedies from which Shakespeare derived the 
raw stuff of his farce obtain their effects of fun 
from breaches of marriage. 

So far as I am aware, a 
speare’s critics, Frank Harris, has recognized 
that the poet’s own alienation from his wife 
yas a stimulus to the writing of the Errors (1). 
Unfortunately Harris’s interpretation of the 
play raised more riddles than he solved, obscur- 
ing the merit of his discovery. He erred in 
attempting to sift details from the drama to fit 

of the poet. In this 
end to steer clear of questions of 
biography, relying for argument exclusively on 
*he text of the play and its literary analogues. — 

The ‘ unjust divorce’ of Aegeon and his 
Aemilia 3s the work of wind, water, and stone, 


‘op the caprice of the goddess Fortune, as the 


venerable traveller insists. The alienation of 


Antipholes and his Adriana, on the other hand, 
is portrayed as an error, the climax of a series 
of errors. The marriage of this couple, Shai.- 
speare seems tO Say, is nothing but a comedy 
of errors, indeed a mistake from the start. 
Adriana's sister suspects that Antipholus mar- 


only one of Shake- 


essay I int 
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i iches > li). He grew cold 
E WE er e the action of the 
play commences, he was in the habit of keeping 
late hours away from his house. f His company 
must do his minions grace ', Adriana complains, 
* Whilst I at home starve for a merry look 
(II, i). She accuses*him of unkindness and he 
charges her with shrewish behaviour. Both are 
right. Yet until the confusions of the comedy 
begin, wy are led to believe, their temperaments 
have never exploded in hate. For only a week 
(prior to the day’ of the drama), Adriana de- 


clares near the end, her husband had been 
behaving strangely. 


This week he hath been heavy, sour, sad, 
And much different from the man he was; 
But till this afternoon his passion 

Ne'er brake into extremity of rage. 


From the lips of Luciana and Aemilia the poet 
casts the blame for the estrangement on the 
wife. They rebuke her for < self-harming 
jealousy ’, for breaking the peace of her house- 
hold with wicked thoughts of her husband 
wandering abroad in pursuit of unlawful love. 
According to the judgement of these women, 
her conduct toward Antipholus is enough to 
explain his melancholy and the * unjust divorce ° 
of their souls. a 
The dramatist’s compassion for the melan- 
choly Antipholus bears Witness for our con- 
viction that Shakespeare identified himsetf with 
the outraged husband. He had broken away 
from his own wife and felt a strong im 


pulse to 
justify the act on the Stage. It could not be 
shown straightforwardly, of course. In the 


first place the poet was too blind with tears cf 
self-pity to see the naked truth. Moreover he 
t hold a monopoly of 
He had the inte]li- 
admit that he had 
ries to the marriage; 
eculiar path of con- 


ue fashion: aor Should the 


1 ned, though dis- 
cerning persons of her sex might" decide that 
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she was responsible. +The fact of the ne 
Shakespeare wishes us to think, is that EL 
marriage had been wrecked because the bri i 
and the groom did not really know the e. 
duals they wedded. It was a case of mistake 
identity. ; 

In iis such way, I imagine, the ego of the 
poet defended itself against his conscience Or 


t himself the luxury of 2? 
alter ego. He demonstrates the sort of estee™ 
kes people say of certai? 
are too brilliant, they 
twins. j- 
The resemblance tetween the brothers Anti 


Qne of these me; 
vee Which is the natura! man, v.) 
And which the spirit? Who deciphers them? (V- 
On the "first appearance of the brother rom 
Syrdcuse he Teveals himself as a victim o m 
same unexplained melancholy that the brot 
of Ephesus suffers from: 
He that com 
C 


n is genius to the other. , 


mends me to mine own content ii) 
ommends meto the thing I cannot get. (Lii. 


The ‘Syracusan raay well be described as S 
'genius or spiritual double of the husband- 
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7s Soe lyrical in speech, and briefly mani- 
a tendency to speculative thought. On his 
A in Ephesus weary from a long voyage, 
" ets is dinner to gratify a desire to look 
aan Qwn,o Peruse the traders, gaze upon the 
EPA fm. His enthusiasm for sights and 
but vea him to bewilderment and hazard, 
wil: ing can diminish, it. He vows that he 
the e this mist at all adventures go’ (II, ài). 
E po amens intellectual faculties are never 
Mur as his carnal ones. He^is almost as 
b oe ae brother. Both of them are quick 
Eder. d eir servants’ skulls for similar auda- 
cru ey,cherish in'common a profound and 
After prr uem to» the Woman Adfiana. 
An ing her acquaintance for an hour’ or 

yracusan twin Confesses, 

Satis doth call me husband, even my soul 

Th or a wife abhor. 1 (III, ii.) 
anaes bursts into a fury against his wife 
5 aes him mysteriously from their house. 
SES TS à rope's end to be brought with a 
5 E e Punishing her (IV, i). ; He even threatens 
Soul abh Out her eyes (IV, iv)! In short, his 
Virtue 4 ors her too. It is not the spirit’ of 
lady. des twins thát shrinks from the shrill 
patterns spans does not depict them as 

make 3 chastity. The Ephesian pays 2 bol 

ity ae the harlot who runs the Porpentine 
shortly an brother makes Jove to Luciana 
plans to ees first sight of each other, and 
eave her city the same day. The 


Egoi : 
„Soism of this fellow js oddly displayed by 


akespeare 
Uciana, 


me traitor 


But le 
Tl st 


in his pretext for abandonirg 

Her charms, hessays, ‘ almost made 

to myself’. j 

F myself be guilty to self-wrong,- 

! mine ears against the mermaid's song. > 

His sc i .  QIL ii) 
ru A à 

the pe do not prevent him from accepting 

labour Red of her sister; he lets Adriana 

ir d er the impression that^she is, doing 


dut À : 
twing i> t her mate. The promptitude of the 


Si i: 
equalled Po bracing female hospitality is nearly 
men of their their, good-will to men, especially 
features we Station in society. To these singular 
anxiety as poong add their mode. of showing 
Money, Aj] in as they experience aloss of 
ore than kin Ws of nature make them 
s ied attempt (tra he creator wisely relinquished 
age directi ces of which survive in thrée old 
Styling the ions) to märk the twins apart by 
and his os * Erotes’—the aniorous— 
ereptus > 
ue: the stealthy. | 
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Incidentally, the poet gives two different 
statements of their age. In the first scene we 
learn that the Syracusan journeyed at eighteen 
in quest,of the other. Since then,»Aegeon 
remarks, five summers have passed, or, to be 
exact, as he is in the final scene, ‘ seven short 
years". To the father, then, the twins are 
twenty-five years old. The mother dates their 
birthday earlier. ‘Thirty-three years, she 
declares, * have I but gone in, travailoOf you, 
my sons ° (V). Weare sorry to miss the evidence 
of those she calls ‘the calendars of their 
nativity. ©The two, Antipholi «are presented 
as men of * gravity” and ‘serious hours’, but 
demeanour is no index to age. Adriana in 
chagrin asserts that her mate is ‘ deformed, 
crooked, old and sere’ (IV, ii). Butecan we 
trust her testimony in the face of the romance 
of his twin and her sister Luciana? We cannot 
even be sure that Dromio of Ephesus tells the 
truth when he says, examining Dromio of 
Syracuse, 5I see by you I am a sweet-fac'd 
youth * (V). The cause of the poet's discrepant 
chronology lies, I feel sure, in his revision of the 
play at different stages of his career, and may 
be of use to biographers. 

I have been unable to locate in Latin or Greek 
literature the name that Shakespeare chose for 
his ego surrogates. There was a famous artist, 
a painter, named Antiphilus in the era of 
Alexander the Great. Possibly he was remem- 
bered® hy the dramatist when he cloaked his 
unconscious self as Greek for The Comedy of 
Errors. The principle of determinism in the 
choice of names still challenges us to elucidate 
Shakespeare's designation for his doubles. It 
strikes me that the spelling * Antipholus’ was 
intended characteristically for a pun. ' (2 

know how fond the poet was of trifling with 

words; called a pun-addict. 
- Also well known is his conviction that by means 
~ of wit and drama he could purge the stupidities, 
the intellectual diseases of the world (2). In 
the light of these facts I suggest that the name 
of his heroes may be translated into English 
as anti-follies. Otlierwise the appellation 1S 
just Greek to me. If I am right in this surmise 
^R would he'p to explain Shakespeare's failure 
to record thé reason for the twins bearing the 
same náme. The humane development, the 
culture of his psyche would not permit him 
free rein in self-righteousness. As a foot of 
‘Fortune in marriage he must have felt uneasy in 
his posture of justice above the fools of the 
world. Jn tne conflict between” righteous 
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: shame of his * unjust 
panny and e cpu of the latter woud 
divorce’ the memory o a 
suffice.to make him oblivious of the motive for 
naming‘his protagonists Antipholus. 

There is no difficulty in accounting for the 
name of the twin servants, Dromio. It is 
simply an Italian variation of the name the 
Roman playwright Terence bestowed on slaves 
in his first comedy, The Woman from Andros, 
in The” Self-Tormentor, and The Brothers. 
Shakespeare unquestionably had Italian buf- 
foons in faind when he created the brothers 
Dromio. A ürum, by the way, was a typical 
property of clowns in his time, 

As twin slaves of the Antipholi, one a bachelor 
like his master, all of precisely the same age, the 
Dromios could be viewed as Simply burlesques 
of the aristocratic twins. They share certain 
qualities of their respective employers. The 
married Dromio, for example, expresses with 
his scullion Luce the lechery which his master 
has subdued and refined. The > unmarried 
servant shows less carnality than his brother, 
and more religion and imagination. His 
spiritual attributes form a remarkable con- 
trast of Shakespeare’s dramatic method with 
that of Plautus, since the English artist modelled 
his Syracusan clown on the role that the god 
Mercury plays in Amphitruo as the double of 


the slave Sosia. The English poet transformed 
the divine Sosia into a h 


talent for Superstition, 
Jupiter who usurps Amphitryon’s bed into a 
mortal proud of his ch 
for metaphysics, 
speare, clearly, 
in theology, ensuing in the wake of a tremendous 


an twins, with 


unquestionably 
Superior in morals to the Roman gods. If the 


Roman dramatist has any advantage over 
Shakespeare in ethics, I would say that it con- 
sists of his superior passion for liberty. Plautus 
portunity to express” his 
the sight of humanity in 
re's^eyes the bondage of 
à Dromio was too light to be taken seriously. 

njoyed a feudal sense of 


relation might be defi 
anagogicaily, It is p 
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nates the *earthy-gross conceit 4 which du 
pholus deplores in himself (III, ii), that 1S E 
vulgar and servile qualities of the genius w 
created them both. ; at 
The Comedy of Errors contains another E 
of mental twins, who have eluded the os 
of Shakespearean experts and critics. ‘It ^ 
conceivable that the dramatist himself was no 
aware of their identity. Their likeness is drawn 
with so much dexterity, and painstaking clever- 
ness that I ain inclined to think he meant tien 
to be equals and opposites. He struggle 
cordially to discriminate them, and the opinion 
of generations of scholars on their portraits 1S 
proor that he was too-successful. The cost 9 
this success, in my opinion, is the defeat of-the 
dramatist’s honest intention, and injustice to 
the woman whom he sketched twice as the wife 
Adriana and her sister: There are good resem 
for thinking that when Shakespeare outline 
their characters he proposed, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, to limn two aspects or phases of the 
same lady, his own wife. Luciana would ne 
represent the girl he made. his bride, beautifu , 
tender, and gleaming with extraordinary WIS" 
dom; and Adriana would stand for the woman 
She became, or rather the creature Shakespeare 
fancied lay potentia] in his bride. In changing 
er image to the two distinct heroines he sur- 
passed the metamorphoses of his favourite poets 
Ovid, Whose mythic transformations he con- 
Stantly held in the * quick forge and working- 
house’ of unconscious thought. 
, The essential identity of the sisters emerges. 
are their characters in detail. 
trait of Adriana is her shrewish- 
Antipholus -of Syracuse contrasts het 
rimasily on account of the Un 
kind and _ courteous manner 
reign' grace” (TIT, ii). Next t ; 
adores her ‘discourse’, O 


She never reprchended him but mildly, 
Wher, he demean’d himself rough, rude, and y.) 
1 eh wildly. (V. 


Shakespeare presents the shrew as a model of 
terderness in the scene where she humours het 
husband, believing him almost insane—' poor 
Cistréssed soul? (IV, iv). She exhibits her- 
devotion to him in Worry over his arrest for 
debt, which she hastens to pay off despite his 
torrent of insults. Asfor Adriana's * discourse ^» 


ve 


dr. 
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we have ‘every reason to believe her when she 
affirms that her conversation has been dulled 
s her wit turned barren by the chill hostility 
a her husband. ‘If voluble and sharp dis- 
urse be marr’d,’ says she, * Unkindness blunts 
- EN than marble hard’ (II, i). There is no 
n that »Antipholus ever acted toward her 
UN generosity, execpt before their wedding, 
en she was certainly Luciana-like. Phe 
unmarried sister, however, is by no means 
exempt from Adriana's defects. * She too can 
oie EU shrillness of epithets on people 
COM end her (I, ii) Her volubility on 
m poen be blunily evil (ui, ii). We may 
dist M judgement of Adriana when she states 
ERE 2d sister will want. to “bear some sway’ 
Biss x .weds, and upbraid her husband if he 
Apart n home ta linger in sirens’ taverns. 
ORDER rom temper and* talent in talk the girls 
Mess to be distinguished by their looks. 
NA IDEs asif‘ komely age’ had deprived 
GEAR virgin loveliness, but a moment later she 
Weta. that a ‘ sunny look" from her husband 
sid quickly restore her beauty: ‘he hath 
Anan it’ (il, i). If he had never led her to the 
me aie altar she would have glittered precisely 
z uring as her sister and the hostess of the 
à une whom  Antipholus praises as 
am i) and witty, wild, and yet, too, gentle” 
"oet Shakespeare ^does not tell how old 
UPS Luciana are. If there is any difference 
souls A ages, it is not enough to cleave their 

ag foe They too are one. 
aor ADS of the two girls, I suspect, the 
Way, that has informed us, in his paradoxical 
DU they are twins. If we take Luciana 
tution (i the bright one’, oy the facile substi- 
Es fen ccordane with Grimm's law) of a 
name ag « in Adriana, we could translate hér 
the lucent the dark ‘one’? It may also signify 
Pürpose oe luscious one gone dry. (For my 
syllables of is unnecessary to render the last 
leder per names more concretely. Fo 
simply ASA o wishes to take them as meaning 

Y Anna, I answer: As yov likeit) `“ 


is : 
ese «NOt unlikely that Shakespeare designed 


Calls th 2 
Boddes em (III, ii), to stand for thé.great moon 


S o Nee s 
for the iln city, Diana. Anothei name 
Ome, ivinity, in the religion of ancient 


cian; 
€ “tna as G 2 
Fair sun? PS than earth divine’, hails he: 
In the Sent speaks of her sister as * night `. 
Surmise, the È Poonia N according to my 
ine * sun? i 
; was nothing but 


^ Dromio t 


wi , : 
itches’, as Antipholus ‘of Syracuse . 


» Was Luci z 
ucina. The Syracusan worships ` 


with Diana, 
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the shining face of the moon. He ‘symbolized 
her sister by the dark side of Diana. The name 
of this goddess might be interpreted, without 
stretching the patience of philology, as meaning 
‘the double one’. Frazer has observed that 
Diana appears in ancient myth like a partner 
of Janus, the two-faced god of Rome (3). The 
idea of the twofold deity could have provided 
our poet with the inspiration to change the 
setting of the Errors from Plavtus's Epidamnus 
to Ephesus. Presumably he was tempted to 
keep the scene in Epidamnus, sincè the name 
appealed to his passion for puíís and devilry. 
He made that town the birthplace of the 
Antipholi (I, i), and the Syracusan brother is 
told to pretend that he voyaged from there to 
Ephesus. When he plans to abandon®Luciana 
his servant buys him passage on a vessel bound 
for Epidamnus. At all^events Shakespeare 
made Ephesus serve his dramatic aims as a city 
of the damned. The Epidamnus of Plautus is a 
town of swindling, sponging, and seduction. 
Shakespeare's Ephesus is a town of deeds more 
dreadful, infernal crafts, * And many such-like 
liberties of sin’ (Œ, i). Its wenches, according 
to Dromio of Syracuse, are accustomed to cry, 
* God damn me’, which he says is equivalent 
to the prayer, * God make me a light wench A 
These girls are therefore worthy to function as 
ministrants of the moon. Dromio argues that 
their heavenly bodies are hellish: “It is written, 
they ‘appear to men like angels of light: light 
is an effect of fire, and fire will burn; ergo, 
light wenches will burn ° (IV, iii). But Dromio, 
like his master, is an enemy of all things pagan, 


en these confront them in the flesh. For the 
ned Antipholus the cult of Diana would 
surely have poetic charms, with its Visions of 
wildwood nymphs and vestals entranced or 
her silver flame. Outside poetry, 


would agree with the illiterate 
saat D her “agen was witchcraft or 
else sheer lunacy. Both master and slave are 
devout Christians—actually Roman Catholics— 
and according to Christian tradition. the sylvan 
retinue of. Diana eventually turned into ghosts 
and monsters, like the ' goblins, owls, and 
élvish sprites” whom Dromio sces everywhere 
in Ephesus Œ, ii). In the period of Shakespeare 
a host of scholars were convinced that warlocks 
and peldames of hell worshipped her: ‘in the 


night-times,’ it is written, ‘ they ride abroad 


the goddess of the Pagans’ (4). 
o worship in Shakespeare’s 


The divinity receives n ikespear 
à ted Ephesus to à Christian 


play because hé conver 


r 
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can impse her 
Vds 5 ADE gee ided amon, d Sonic of 
* sovereign grace °, divided E th nea 
the comedy, performing its magic in t 3 É ter- 
noon and dusk. She exercises her spells not 
only through the dextrous Luciana and the 
sinister Adriana, but also through the unnamed 
inn-keeper whom Dromio fancies might be 
* Mistress Satan (IV, iii). d 1 
By the supernal power of sex which Diana 
represents the characters are all flung into 
craziness. True, this does not occur until the 
hero Antipholus of Syracuse sets foot in the 
city. Shakespeare toiled .hard to impress us 
with the notion that Antipholus is ever on 
guard against the power of sex. How could 
he act as the prime mover of its madness in the 
comedy? My answer is that, despite his piety, 
he is the evil * genius’ of the Errors. To each of 
the women in i his apparition radiates a 
Satanic magnetism, of which he is blissfully 
unaware. His Dromio seems to comprehend 
this. When Antipholus warns the. hostess of 
the Porpentine, ‘ Avaunt, thou witch!’ Dromio 
dryly remarks: * Fly pride, says the peacock * 
(IV, iii). Apropos of the peacock, we recall 
that the bird was a companion of the goddess 
Juno, in whom Frazer has discerned a twin of 
Diana (5). 
Wherever 
unacy prevails; no 
wonder he must ask himself, 
Am I in earth, in 
Sleeping or wakin 
He might well s 
Words of anothe 


heaven, or in hell? z 
g? mad or well-advis'd? (II, ii.) 


peak of his experience in the 
T of Shakespeare's heroes: 


It is the very error of the moon; i 
She comes more near the earth than she w. 


as wont, 
And makes men mad. (Othello, V, ii.) 


The adventures of 
* well-advised °. 
among the Ephe: 
in the end. 

The omission: of the moon 
Shakespeare's Errors wa 
discretion mo 


Antipholus prove to be 
He manages to enjoy himself 
sians, and unites with Luciana 
-goddess from 
S*probably dictated by 
re than religious propriety. The 
werg accustomed 
gin Queen extolled nas the 


a, and literary allusiors to the 
e moon were fre 


anish all 
e minds attending 


Perhaps he Temeiabered the 
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penalty inflicted on his forerunner Richard 
Edwards when that comic dramatist referred to 
classic Greek personalities in language that was 
construed as criticism of some Tudor cour- 
tiers (7). Shakespeare could not afford to haye 
any wit of the royal court construe the functio 
of Diana in his comedy as a joke on the Queen. 
He described the city of Ephesus, remember, as 
a hotbed of black magic, swarming with 


Dark-working sorcerers that change the mind ii) 
Soul-killing witches that deform the body. (I, il. 


If he had introduced the goddess of hag 
magicians in the play he would have! sed 
damration as ene who hinted that Elizak 
was the mistress of mountebanks and hel- 
hags. Insofar as her Majesty is glanced at m 
the Errors it is through the glare of the authority 
of Solinus, the * sweet prince? of Ephesus: The 
Duke is barely more than an abstraction, p 
and order incarnate. The first syllable of i 
name, Sol, would serve to ward off suspicion tha 
the poet delineated him as a deputy of Diang 
the antagonist of the sun, Solinus will T 
stand for nonsense and moanshine; he ei 
emblematic of System, a foe of anarchy, indee 
a deputy of the Superego in.us all. "CPI 
So Shakespeare „Expelled , the magnifice" 
moon-woman from’ The Comedy of Err od 
A quick look at a concordance tells us that t e 
tione& even once. Yet th! 
ddess .is perceptible in ae 
WS above the heads of t 5 
xcitement or serenity and broo! 


mocking 
the worl , and echoed the EA 
"n Silversmiths against the apostle Pau" 


Ephesians!’ (Acts of 


he licentious (II, ii), het 
lack of offspring, and ithe gestures of frig! 
purity that drove her husband to the Porpentine 
inti, prove her deserving of a vestal’s glory. 
Shall we assert to the proof? Is it not i 
seeming, a tissue yf ostensible truth? . We be 
seen Luciana portrayed as a temptress, a sire 
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luring the bachelor Antipholus to * self-wrong °. 
Shakespeare in fact makes her an advocate of 
A In the belief that Antipholus is her 
crinem, she instructs him to execute his 
et by stealth: ‘Teach sin the carriage of a 

2 saint; Be secret-false” (III, ii). The purity 
a her Sister is no less illusory. Some may reject 
e accusations of her husband— Dissembling 

arlot! O most unhappy strumpet! > (IV, iv) 
E products of fallacy, brought on by the 
5 Sanon that shé welcomes an unknown man 
E. P absence. Those who think so should 
a a explain the slip of her servant Dromio’s 
MS e e, early in the play, he talks of hér 
ae s delay in Coming horme: * Why; mis- 

Se , he blurts, * sure my master is horn-mdd.’ 
aor at once~to the indictment of 
fete Se Horn-mad, thou villain!” He 
cua AS i correct himsel£, * I mean not cuckold- 
E. x I, i). ° From the: psychopathology of 
x Dieses we can deduce a hint of veracity 
Bela M slip. Apparently his master has 
ois like a manestung by fancies of his 
i adultery long before her afternoon’s 

d Ey , Is it conceivable that the 
s strong Adriana had done absolutely nothing 
i ce those fancies? Hours before he 
em ps strumpet she weeping brands herself 
Antiph x Stigma. She calls herself a ‘ stale ° of 
hea olus. Later, in fantasy of his own sins, 

nnounces: it e ; 


I a E A a s 
we d with an adulterate blot; . 
ood is mingled with the crime of lust. 
i ^ Œ, ii). 


He : 
ae p this: self-agcusation is a mere 
Mreinisedlo, marriage, that. she and her mate 
in ignation ^ one. Under the tones cf uxorious 
Sensuality we can detect the voice of repressed 
driana w. just as, under the’ chambers of 
ell, or Do find dwelling the kitchen-wench 
frighten D owsabel, whose lascivious advances 
ES e EN of Syracuse. The acuteness of 
Sina] sites S unconscious satire on the vir- 
€ invented me perceived in the third name 
SO calls her ie 1e obscene kitchen-wench.. He 
With the cha uce, as if to invite comparison 
The truth Ste yet hypocritic Luciana. 
are impure ca that the sisters, like the brothers; 
the Comedy t heart: Among the paradoxes of 
Yitginity and ss confidence they display in their 
« «Sy are all em is perhaps the most absurd. 
a motherq o Ec ail fools—what you will: 
» ii). errors, feeble, shallow, weak’ 


` 


) & 


^ sation and 
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Our investigation of the Errors thus far leads 
to the conclusion that the comedy was precipi- 
tated out of the poet’s unconscious byomarital 
troubles and disaster. We have still to elucidate 
the riddle, what made a gentleman of his 
courage and intelligence pzone to sexual con- 
flict and disaster? How did he ever» come to 
entertain strangers as lovers? His marriage 
could not have been the first enterpriss of this 
sort. Before he married he must have com- 
mitted other erotic errors more OF less like 
those he hes caricatured in his play. In all his 
affairs of the heart, we may be sure, the blind 
god Cupid led him blind, quelling his intelligence 
and making his courage flare up. In the mist 
of passion he would go at all adventwres, no 
matter what tortures and remorse might follow. 
The Narcissus in him could asually single out 
somebody to blame «for his stumbling and 
sprawls. If not, there was always fortune to 
be cursed, or his birth stars. 

The answer to our riddle must lie in the 
nature of this Narcissus in Shakespeare, the 
colossal self-love which could project itself into 
the twin heroes of the comedy and have enough 
energy left to make their twin clowns and other 
characters ruddily vital and radiant. From the 
Narcissus pool of his soul he drew the power 
and ‘will in overplus *_to surmount the 
tragic defeats and comic humiliations of his life. 
Fron? mysterious fountains in the same pool 
his ego also drank sweet poison, mistaking jets 
of self-pity for the elixir of self-love, and so 
steeping itself in a melancholy that not seldom 
resembled madness. It was in flight from the 
peril of utter-unreason that Shakespeare wrote 
The Comedy of Errors. For the play not only 
endeavours to explain the struggle of the poet's 
conscience with an event; it struggles to explain 
the poet, to assist the understanding of the 
stranger he felt was himself. To love oneal 
and win self-knowledge: 1S the feat possible? 

So far as Shakespeare had the strength, when 
sed the Errors, to Venture the feat— 
ed by his’ terror of baring himself 
nd mental rapine—he did it in medi- 
development of.his * personae’, the 
two Antipnoli. Naturally he endowed them 
with his-admirable traits—his dignity, his noble 
charity, and generosity, his affection for the arts 
of peace, his grace to women and good-will $5 
„men. Dignity or honour obliged him to add 
his less attractive traits—his impulses to jealousy 
and revenge, his severely controlled lust and 
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i d the will to lie, steal, mutilate, or 
Powe hae already noticed how the Ephesian, 
on being locked out of his house, commands the 
purchase of a ropes end to lash his wife, and 
later, when she brings a doctor for his distrac- 
tion, threatens with his own nails to pluck out 
her * false eyes ° (IV, iv). In a parallel scene of 
the Menaechmi the slave Messenio threatens to 
gouge out the eyes of some men who are tryingto 
drag hi^ master off as a lunatic. The memory 

of this probably lurked in Shakespeare's mind 
when he^»pictured the half-crazed husband 
menacing hi5 wife. Antipholus» vents his 
sadistic wrath on Dr. Pinch instead, applying 
fire to his beard, extinguishing it with pails of 
puddled mire, while his servant nicks the doctor 
with scissors (V). Meanwhile his brother turns 
thief. with the golden chain that the Ephesian 
wished to give a courtesan to spite his wife. 
The theft ensues on the dinner which the 
Syracusan has obtained from Adriana by turn- 
ing cheat. Afterward he and his Dromio scare 
off the two sisters and the courtesan with naked 
These little larcenies and 
ense the twins for their 
tread the path of unholy 
dalliance and adultery. 
see how the bachelor brother 


treats the house of Adriana like an inn, aad 


* inerely 
In neither episode does the 

like the home of 
Erotium in Plautus, where Menaechmus the 
newcomer dines with the prostitute at his 
brother’s expense. The wish, which George 
Meredith styles sentimental, to get pleasure 
unpaid for is obviously behind the comic con- 
ception of both playwrights. But Shakespeare’s 
horror of indulging the wish deprives his play 
of much humour. He presents Antipholus of 
Ephesus as a paragon of idealism in morals. 
“How dearly,’ says his wife, * would it touch 
thee to the quick, Shouldst thou but hear I were 
licentious? She conjures a vision of him 
tearing the wedding ring from her finger to 
‘break it with a deep divorcing vow’ (II, iij 
Less than two hours later 


: ; and takes or snatches a 
the courtesan (Iv, ili). Ít is likel 
that Shakespeare Considered thi; a token of 
Second wedlock, a Marriage made in hell. 


In the poets self-portraiture his “attitude fo 
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matrimony reveals a profound and painful 
ambivalence. Luciana lectures her sister on s 
divine rights of the male in wedlock and t E 
necessity of obedience in wives. The »o 
of this sermon runs veritably through all.o 
Shakespeare's dramas, apparently integral to 
his dogmas of church and state. At thé same 
time he preaches the doctrine that male n 
female are incorporated at the wedding alta 
into one. By this ritual the wife partakes E. 
the godlike ‘rights of her mate, and therefor 
can limit or confine them. She can dem 
Obedience from him, Shakespeare recopniZ 
the privilege, the sovereignty of the wife, ye 
could not britig himself to admit it frankly. 
Instead he tossed in childlike anguish betwee? 
the horns of his dilemma. E ; f 

The heroines of Plautus exhibit a pride © 
sex, or sense of feminire dignity, unknown to the 
Women of The Comedy of Errors. Alcmena 
refuser to endure her husband’s charges a 
unchastity. She demands her goods and sud 
froni him and prepares for divorce. The W 
of Menaechmus, lacking ber solitary strength» 
still castigates her husband for ‘his thieving» 
and Summons her father to protect her om 
Outrage. Erotium is stronger: she storms 2 
her double-crossing lover and'drives him out 9 
her house. The men in the Menaechmi an 
Amphitruo are forced to appease, cajole, à? 
act subservient to*their women. 

Except in the case of Aemilia, Shakespeare 
commands his ladies to act subservient to their 
men. Even that grand dame mainly functions 
aS a guardian of her men, and condemns the 
Wo! who troublés their voluptuous peace: 
The freedom that-Aemilia enjoys from sexu 
bondage is the Outcome of her holiness. She B 
4 governess of nuns. For women: who did ne 
Covet the virgin’s gloriole, and set their hear's 
On independence, the Poet seldom had anything 

ut anger, mockery, and tears. 
."At the roót of his-agony*seems to burn the 
irresistible urge to embrace strangers as loyers- 
His ego, as I conceive it,- constantly hunted fo! 
objects on whom to shower the surplus of is 
libido, and invariably learned that the objects 
be foreigners. Again and again. 
he must have tried to join an alien soul to his 
own and waked from the ‘dream of friendship 
or the honeymoon aghast and bewildered by 
the discovery that he was once more alone wit 
the unknown, marvelling tike his Antipholus: 
What! was I martied zo her in my dream? — 
Or sleep I now ang think I hear all this? (I, ii.) 


SHAKESPEARE'S 


Py tien Comedy of Errors, if we interpret 
E pul provide us with clues to the mystery 
o dn s tendencies in love. 

E seaca when one hears the popular phrase, 
e et ae half, one thinks it refers to his 
Mofa in hilip Sidney’ employed it in his 
Shakes as equivalent to true-love. When 
tell E uses it—or a variant—we cannot 
UNE B means. Sidney's usage appears «o 
E t s when Antipholus of Syracuse 
self’s Bette the stranger Luciana as * mine own 
saind the part * (III, ii). Earlier in the comedy 
reer achi e phrase aimed differently. Adriana, 
Sls seed man, she fancies is her husband, 
Beier XOU as ‘better than "thy dear ‘self’s 
en (UL, ii). If we take this as a boasf of 
onte to the woman of his heart, we are 
rival ae with an enigma. Who could this 
Gc MEN an be? Judging by Adriana's jeal- 
Eoitscan mae guess it is her husband's 
having Wo hough the» wife gives no sign of 
inns) Ad ormation about the temptress of the 
SS ae simply suspects that his eye 
rising t omage somewhere (II, i). It is sur- 
alleged E héar her, suddenly definite about his 
of ben" allude to the rival with the phrase 
it here e Presumably Shakespeare designed 
SRM r irony. » The rest, of Adriana's speech, 
it Sra so earnest and tragic that we feel 
Es me to search for a deeper design. — 
intellect, ads for compassión to the frostily 
2 ual Antipholus of Syracuse: 

That pane it now, my husband, O! how comes it, 
yself T Sa thus estranged from thyself? ^ 
ats undi um being strange to me, 

(are Me able, incorporate, 

aA an thy dear self’s better part. 

E RN tear away thyself from me, 
sA drop EN love, as easy mayst thou fall 

diaken ater in the breaking gulf, 

ithout a DAMgled thence that drop again, 
S take f, ition or diminishing, 

rom me thyself and nct me too. 


Thus 
Adri VA ae ts 
wa E sees her husband’s inner existence 
Part’, and p of three parts: himself, a * bester 
calls etaed n the best, the only one she 

ith the p, : 

able to GE probe of psycho-anáiysis we are 
of SEEN re the identity of the second person 
b ngling S PEN quce the moment of her 
etrayed her NAE E s self, Shakespeare has 

. 2e simi : Re, 
A Sinal CE in: einploys for her spouse 
ntipholus dike drop of .waier—is fainiliar to 
» since he has employed it in soliloquy 

) a 
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for himself. In one of his first utterances in 
the play he muses: 
Ito the world am like a drop of water, 7 
That in the ocean seeks another drop;? 
Who, falling there to find his fellow forth, 
Unseen, inquisitive, confounds himself. (f, ii.) 


The ‘ breaking gulf’ of Adfiana’s speech recalls 
the comparison of matrimony to à Sea. The 
ocean of Antipholus he himself compares to the 
world. It strikes me as a less extensive vastness. 
Long before Edward Carpenter consciously 
thought of sex as Oceanic, poets "and other 
visionaries had established the lixeness in their 
dreams, and written rapturously about the 
ocean unaware of its sexual analogy. The real 
meaning of Antipholus’s ocean springs to view 
in the lines of his soliloquy that follow- the 
mournful image. In these verses the * fellow” 
he seeks becomes twofold: ° - 

So I, to find a mother and a brother, 

In quest of them, unhappy, lose myself. 


The emergence of the mother in the goal of his 
search may perplex us after reading the reference 
to his fellow, especially when we remember that 
Aegeon had not mentioned the mother as an 

-object of his boy's voyages. No such motive 
appears in the Menaechmi, where the twins’ 
mother, Teuximarcha, is named once and 
conveniently forgotten. In The Comedy of 
Errors the mother Aemilia plays à majestic and 
strategic part. Until the last scene, only her 


Syracusan son manifests à faith that she is still 
alive, but he manifests it only in these two lines. 
d the subject too 


Shakespeare obviously foun 
venerable or extremely touchy. My readers may 
seize this occasion hat the brother of 


Antipholus could not be sanely regarded as an 
object in the ocean of sex. , 
, at the hazard of their tolerance, I am 
tempted to suggest that the *fellow" whom 
Antipholus yearns to find is 1n @ potent sense 
feminine. In view of my belief that the Syra- 
cusan is a ' genius’ Or demon double, it 1s 


Jogical (by the laws of folklore) to assume that 
he is seeking a body, a material form. Insofar 


as the Fphesian is earthier and more matter-of- 
` fact he performs this material function. Since 


earth end matter are from ancient times sym- 
polic of the maternal, I am led to wonder if the 
t—more than 


* water. Antipholus longs for is no 


just feminine—motherly? 1 S 
In consequence of this reasoning We have to 
translate the quest of Antipholus fór reunion 
with his mother as à dream-journey- of desire 


' 
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irth. In dreams, and in dramas too, 
URINE. invariably represented by some 
reference to water: either we are falling into 
water er clambering out of it, saving someone 
from it or being saved by them, i.e. the relation 
between mother and child is Symbolized (8). 
Shakespeare in fact nearly Stripped away the 
last web of glamour between our Scientific 
insight and his poetically concealed Sperm-drop 
endeaveuring to reach the womb. It will be 
noted that Adriana speaks of a drop of water 
falling ineand then being taken from ‘ the 
breaking gulf?. To the woman tbere is hope 
of ultimate redemption for the * drop’. 
malcontent Antipholus the falling drop is fated 
to devastation, to * confound himself’, Never- 
theless he travels on, 


His fellow- 
tse examples, Thomas 
Dekker) fondly alluded 


She and the Syracusan are of c 
identity. 


dj ustice, most sacred duke, 


Her grievance plairdy sounds 
asif the abbess had stolen her beloved, Uticon- 


93:9usly, so to Say, Adriana has fathomed' the 
abyss’ of the Antipholus niind - Old 
of matrimony ordaj Shea 


n that a man shall 


I hold his 
er in the scale 


Wife above his moth of his valués 
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The spouse is generally judged more vam 
in political economy. So the miserable Bre E 
justified in claiming that she is better than he 
husband's * better part’. Love, nonin an 
laughs at her priority, - Safe in the bosom a 
the priory church the * genius * Antipholus a 
defy both wife and duke. The genuine Ana 
pholus, by the dictates of Shakespeare’s rea E. 
Principle, stays outside the sacred refuge E 
faces the music of political economy. On fe 
ego wounds: the abbess cannot perform t 
miracles which her ‘ wholesome syrups, drugs, 
and holy prayers’ ‘promise the spirit from 
Syracuse. With the confidence of PS 
Power she expects * To make of him (the fugit es 
a formal man again’. But she is powerless he 
make a healthy head of a family out of t 
profane or ‘ natural ° son. y 
A sequel question vse have to meet is—H0 s 
could Aemilia be the-* better part’ of the Ba, 
when one of them exto!s Luciana as his lb 
Part? The evidence for my answer is es 
and ‘fragmentary, but it-is the best we oe 
hope to obtain from, the Poet at the stage of he 
self-knowledge and self-revelotion where 1d. 
Wrote his Errors. My answer is twofo 
When the Syracusan 


She-is 
journey and ther 
Shakespeare's plot. 
pholus to Luciana 
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n nce in the moonshine of the dramatist’s 

‘ai A e imagines her sister weeping continually 

isis r creates a *flood of tears". Then he 

e uciana not to drown him in the flood— 

i o unite him to Adriana out of pity—since 
e wants er alone for his love: 


i a 
eine, sirem, for thyself, and I will dote: 
Tape o’er the silver wavos thy golden hairs, 
nd as a bed I’ll take them and there lie. (III, ii?) 


pec reves are silver, we know, because the moon 
Sie, m them. By what magic could the 
Si. packs of Luciana. fall on her sister's 
tWo aig A Only. by identification of the 
M " Becomes’ possible to fantasy if we 
sonilicat them into phases or aspects of'a per- 
not dre ion of the moon: But Antipholus does 
SERIA of reclining on the moon; he visions 
of hom T a white-crested sea. In the language 
reat ely reality, he wishes. to lie on his mother's 
stand 2 suck her milk. We can now under- 
bs Why the two sisters, the bright and the 
sel" m Pam. to possess parts of the Hero's 
Baie aving éonvinced his ego of their sem- 
to her n: kis mother, they gained admission 
idolatry ane in himself and in turn enjoyed his 
ad Xe In exchange for this reverence they 
© him give up his love. Loving them signified 
betrayin self-wrong? and internal treason, i.e. 
ego in x the maternal deity erected by his 
gen E ildhood. Sirice thesgoddess belonged 
md but himself, worshipped without 
uld rej or _ hope of sexual intercourse, she 
and as ec dm his unconscious both as mother 
its mythi AN This psychic contradiction has 
revered f parallel in the cuit of Diana, who was 
adored es her strict and frosty chastity and 
Biving S her warm sympathy with women 
Rome eo In the sanctuary of Diana at 
she her er statue displayed many breasts, as if 
Self had known the bliss of maternity (9). 


Pro: 
co 


5 Ro mai s ` 
invoked man women, delivering their babies, - 


4 aes assistance of Lucina, the moon. . 
?nd of tlie children aré restored to her'at the 
Tightly in die comedy, and Shakespeare down- 
ESTER d her stature in their twin minds. 
Antipholus’e daughter-in-law an. apology for 
faults, „SS truculence or a pacdon for her 
stowed Or the sake of popular romance he 
of the other Luciana three lines of reassurance 
taking qos brothers love. There is no mis- 
ji is joy Significance of the. happy eadins. 

Pre 
this Me of their life. For the sake of 
elming attraction one Antipholus is 
E 


) 


= 


Over the return of the twins to the , 
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cruel to her rivals, and the other hardens his 
heart to the allurements of girls. Under the 
mask of the abbess we discover the secret, cause 
of her son’s unjust divorce. From some abysmal 
temple in his brain her moon-coloured idol 
governs his sexual tides. She is a jealous 
goddess, and will have ro other mistresses 
before her. Union with another is iniquity to 
her, and she is never slow to revenge the sin. 
In retaliation for her child's efforts. toward 
liberty, to hunt for a new love elsewhere, she 
flogs his ego from her stronghold in, his head, 
with silver gords. o 

The wish for materhal pillow and milk brings 
to the surface of the dramatist's mind the idea 
of death. In the ‘glorious supposition’ that 
Adriana's tears and Luciana's hair haye been 
made a bed for Antipholus, he is ready to 
believe * He gains by death tha* hath such means 
to die’. In ihe midst of his ecstasy the thought 
of extinction becomes sweet to him. Why? 
The sole reply that occurs to me is that the 
mother in the dramatists mind must be dead. 
Whether the woman in whose image he fashioned 
his goddess was really in her grave is a question 
beyond our present interest. Our business is 
to explain the connexion in Shakespeare's 
drama of the thoughts of mother and death. 
The apparition of Aemilia near the final curtain, 
like a, dea ex machina, leaves me with an inkling 
that she is a holy ghost. Her sacredness is 
stressed, to a degree unworthy of mortals, 
summoning to mind the observation that 
humans must perish before they turn angelic or 
divine. We can glimpse the phantom character 
of the abbess more plainly when a minor 
individual of the play defines in her presence 
the background of her home: 


. . . the melancholy vale, 
The place of death and sorry execution, 
Behind the ditches of the abbey here. (V.) 


The odour of tombs and hecatombs hangs over 
the» happiness of the comedy's last scene. 
Could such things be close to the mother of the 
poet’s doubles if death was not irrevocably close 
to the poét's own mother in his thoughts? 
, Alert readers of the play will note the curious 
fact that Shakespeare designates the home of 
Aemilia an abbey and also a priory. She her- 
self is. always called abbess. In view of the 
oei’s passion ior paronomasia we may worñez 
whether he sensed a likeness between the spirit 
of the abbess and the abyss, the * vaie ^, behind 
ter house? The airs of both are sublime and 
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i le of blasting mortal happiness. 
TA ERE of their likeness is correct we 
can proceed to unravel some of the ao 
tenacious knots in the drama. The flourishing 
of the metaphor in the poet’s head would mean 
that he regarded the matrix not just as a foun- 
tain of life—Adriana’s ‘ breaking gulf —but 
as a desert of death too. This ambivalence of 
his concepts of the womb and vagina would 
account.for the antithetical nature of his two 

heroines, the lucid and cool yet golden Luciana 
and her arid and hot yet night-hued sister, each an 
embodiment ef the divine mother in.the drama- 
tist’s brain. When he regarded females as distinct 
personalities (aliens) his endopsychic mother 
acted as their prototype, the pattern of all 
beauty -and wit. When he regarded them as 
creatures entwined in his destiny (lovers) she 
acted as their scverest critic, an implacable 
competitor of the whole sex. In her activity as 


the model of loveliness she fomented tempests 
in his libido; in polar Opposition she obstructed 
it, lifting before his mind’s eye the rock on 
which the loves of his life were wrecked. 

The rock in the sexual sea on which Aegeon’s 
family-ship was split is Specifically a symbol of 
the male organ which children often believe 
the mother possesses within 
The infant mind, detectin 


Stronger, elder females 

persists, and mothers wh 
sons by exhibiting mascu 
appear in their dreams 
View; or else the night 
dishing emblems of it. 

of displacement people 
dread from the clitoral zone to the mother’s or 
vampire-woman's When the 
Stony bosom surprises her children by abruptly 
Pays tribute 
oman by picturing her ay a 
rock which miraculously lavishes a reviving 


liquid when struck by a magic wand. 
Errors Shake: 


Tucted his endeavours 
Ove other women, Whenever he engaged 


in Sexual union he became acutely: aware of the 
Void in the vagina, and Suffered the fear of 
losing his Penis. Fantasies of his own castra- 
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tion blazed in his mind. Under the agony of 
such thoughts his ego prostrated itself befor 
the maternal image and begged for ee 
Tepudiating the pursuit of happiness everyw. Si 
else. In short, he spiritually castrated himse "6 
Having made himself a eunuch for the Sodio 
Sake, he could approach her bosom, with co 
fidence and nestle down to delectable obliv aai 
We witness a theatrical mimicry of the act a 
the entrance of Antinholus to his moth 
abbey. Cut. off from his iiving family, dit 
hero approaches the rock of the church an é 
Opens to admit hir, with the promise pis 
“wholesome syrups’ and holy whispers for e 
peace. Secure “within.the rock, lulled by HA 
illusion of Catholic death, he could "E 
defiantly at remembrance of marital or police 
economy. Not the legion of hell nor di 
populace of Ephesus. could prevail aga! p 
the maternal stone. - Nevertheless the ideas 25 
castration and death were always associated ™ 
the poet's head with pangs of cuts and muti ó 
tions; sights and smells of blood, visiona io 
skeletons and severed skylls. ' Even in n 
final felicity of his play the horrible: recollectt 
of such things sticks to his poetry. the 
Shakespeare was probably persuaded to Jet i 
last act take place among these ghastly adu 
brations by reasons of dramatic economy. d 
wanted to disclose the brothers’ identity pi 
Testore them to «heir parents on the LE 
Street where Aegeon wzs being led to executio 
for violating the law of Ephesus. ec 
This entrance of Aegeon reminds us that d 
have yet to teckon his part in the ego of t 
dramatist. Surely, ifithe abbess is the image © 
Shakespeare’s mother, the tragic merchant ma 
somehow stand for his father. Judging by t 
Play we would imagine that the dramatist d! 


Ty he is able to make. Shake" 


ol > Opposite but intimate. it 
-Sò intimate was their Psychic valence that 2 
might be considereq identification. There fe 
moments: in the speeches of Aegeon when t y: 
Voice of the poet can be clearly heard. FO 


Ju NN 
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, 


ee in, the father’s narrative of the calamity 
a peiviged his family. He states that when 
Epid empest menaced his ship not far from 
SX es the sky conveyed to his thought 
ae Warrant of immediate death’, 
We 2 himself * would gladly have embrac'd °. 
a a granted no reason for this gladness in 

ace ofthe danger to his wife and babes. 


It : 
makes sense only if we recall that the sea isa 


Ul for sex and drowning, to Shakespeare's 
The scious, a mode of reunion with the mother. 
AD thinking of his own wife, and off- 
N en Aegeon reports that the incessant 
Oa uud his wife and the * piteous plainings ^ 
Ie us Tos forced him to hurt for means of 
capable pale does not impress us as & lady 
SIS o incessant weepings, but Adriana is 
end E pemaly in tears. Finally, at the 
t EU o s tale, itis {he son, brooding over 
ils; ral tragedy of his life, the loss of maternal 
©, who sighs: 


T HM. 
im have you heard me sever'd from my bliss, 
dion by misfortune was my life prolong’d, i 
ell sad stories of my own mishaps. 


d d and'impotence of the son provide 
ife.of v mirror of th& woeful and ineffectual 
Of the Eee a mirror which emits the virtues 
eas er and the genius’of his boy. Barring 
akes Xen our verdict is bound to be that 
We dire personality was precisely’ what 
is fathe expect from the flesh of the heir to 
Ortune, r's natural shocks and outrageous 
N " 
tists min” ihe paternal position in the drama» 
rance of Was notastatic one. During remem- 
the moth the father’s fulfilments of claims to 
Shakes Se $ labour and love, the radius between 
Peare’s ego nucleus and the paternal 


ma; 
hate ould certainly widen, and sparks of 
think; Oot across it. To the boy's way of 


n 
him ES the mother belonged to nobody but 
all extre, Tuders on their sacred privacy merited 
The fathe Penalties known to savage and child. 
because th S intrusions were especially resented, 
them aso. world and the mother sanctioned 
Seemed foo or ‘just. Nobody but the boy 
etd fies to the divorce of his mother 
template | On such: occasions’ he, could 
Da With à the thought of the father's extinc- 
Oubtless fet ern joy, the joy of justice done. 
Perfect be exhausted his fancy in devising 
S rien ore d an, scr 

mi 2 > c 

emory of a particular paternal intru- 


\ 
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sion may have burnt in the poet’s unconscious 
when he invented the legend of Aegeon. He 
sentenced the old man to death for having dared 
to enter the precincts of the holy city of Epesus. 
Mercantil? enmity—so runs the legend—in- 
cited the city of Diana and Syracuse to proclaim 
atate of hatred between them. They decreed a 
halt of their traffic and intercourse, and resolved, 
as Duke Solinus puts it, 
. if any, born at Ephesus, » 
Be seen at Syracusan marts and fairs; 
Again, if any Syracusan born D 
Come to the bay of Ephesus, he dies. (Li) 


Aegeon is doomed to decapitation for drop- 
ping his anchor in the bay of Ephesus. He can 
be forgiven only when his sons regain the mother. 

Here I will chance the suggestion tkat the 
name Syracuse may be interpreted as a pun. 
Since the dramatist altered .tke location of his 
comedy from Epidamnus to Ephesus, but pre- 
served the home of his hero in Syracuse, I felt 
it necessary.to examine the name for a possible 
motive for keeping it. Since it is pronounced 
Syracusa throughout the play, construing it as 
Sire-accuser did not strike me as too fantastic. 

It has probably occurred to the alert reader 
that the name Ephesus may also be a pun. As 
a city of enchantment and witchcraft it may 
well have appealed to the poet as a region which 
effaces the true identities of men and women 
and puts in their places moon-animated effigies. 

If án accusation of Shakespeare's sire 
prompted the invention of the framework of his 
plot, another accusation provided the substance 
of its middle event. 

The first scene of Act III, perhaps the oldest 
portion of eur palimpsest, communicates 
through its metrical antiquity a major trauma 
of the poet’s childhood. Antipholus approaches 
his wife’s door and finds himself locked out. 
His Dromio calls for servant-girls (all having 
English names) to open the door. The other 
Dromio, snug inside, inquires, 

Dost thou conjure for wenches, that thou call’st 

for such store, 

When one is one too many? Go, get thee from 

the door. 
The persons in the house are eating a common- 
place meal. With these words of Dromio the 
dramatist conjures up a different feast. The 
‘clown is jnformca that the * master stands. 
outside; he pretends to be touched: J 
' Let him walk from whence he came, lest he catch 


- cold on’s feet. 
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cho-analysis conjures up a vision of 
p) E EA straining at the door of 
his parents’ chamber and clamouring to get in. 
Possibly his humorous father responded in the 
Dromio way. Antipholus knocks at the barrier 
hard and listens to Luce the kitchen-girl deride 
him: ‘Let him knock till it ache’. He Tages, 
* Yov'll ery for this, minion, if I beat the door 
down.’ The droll inside remarks that the town 
is ‘troubled with unruly boys’. Adriana 
orders the newcomer to 
perplexed.he lingers there, unable to comprehend 
how his woman could 
when he stood in need of her warmth. In the 
murmurs, 
* There is Something in the wind, that we cannot 
* You would Say so, 
were thin. Your 
cake here is warm, Within; you stand here in the 


wishes he had an 
iron crow to wrench his way in. 


flatulence may properly be disputed, 
cannot doubt that he associated paternity with 
Wind. The Symbolism of the pompous epithet 
he invented for the sea, in the first Scene of his 


Play, cannot be comprehanded 
calls it 


o father-force. 
siment from the 
of libidinal rancour 


j eath-wishes against 
her and his father, too, must haye Surged in his 


of his banı 
Mother’s room excited ideas 
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head at the time of the trauma, and colliding 
with pulses of incest produced an unvanquish- 
able terror, a terror he never overcame (12). 

A friend, Balthazar, dissuades Antipholus 
from attacking the door, assuring him that the 
honour of his wife is unviolated : 


—your long experience of her wisdom, 
Her sober virtue, years, and modesty, . 
+Plead on her part some cause to you unknown; 
And doubt not, sir, byt she will well excuse 
Why at this time the doors are made against you. 


The friend warns him that violent entrance 
would bring down on his head “vulgar com: 
ment’, mob ridicule ana calumny, 


"That may with foul intrusion enter in Pe 
And dwell upon your grave when you are dead; 
For slander lives upon succession, 
For ever housed where it gets Possession. 

^ 


Antipholus calms down, and determines io 
visit the wild hostess ofthe Porpentine inn, 


Since mine own ‘doors refuse to entertain me, 
TIl knock elsewhere to see if they'll disdain me. 


And so the scene ends. La, ae he 

What little master Shakespeare did when ü 
departed from the forbidden chamber, we pa A 
reasonably surmise, Unruly boys of geriu 
are as prone as the dullest lads to the frenzy 
and torpor of masturbation. When he grew UP 
he wreaked a Vicarious + 

€ contrived in imagination to get his ‘ spirit 
inside the coveted dwelling, with all its cakes a” 


2 t 
akespeare never lost the conviction A 
y heritage, like a curse amo: 


fancy, thus infliv 
of his Parents, 


traverses and threads 
Works. 


. The sadism of the fantasies Antipholut 
indulges in after his exclusion reminds me tha 
my Summary of Aegeoa’s death sentence omitte 
grave importance psychologically” 
ally Condemned because of bi 
Y an exorbitant fine, a non 
uke grants him a day in whic 
to collect the money among the Ephesians. BY 
the lucky discovery of his rich sons the old ma? 


n» 
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e num reach of it, but Solinus releases 
qm oe e fine. Money and its worries are 
ce oe from the dramatists mind. His 
di n double, in the first act, is fearful 
Di inr. lose a thousand marks of his own. 
the idea M he is portrayed as obsessed with 
hn Des is gold. In the third he gets the 
erties rother had requested and comments 

cquisition with pleasure: 


I > 
Whe. a man here needs rot live by shifts, 
n in the streets he meets such golden gifts. 


L 

ae double is arrested for debt 
Otitis m smith, and the money for his frec- 
metal Ur ie to his iin; We are not told the 
need to md courtesan’s ring, but there is no 
yellow tn now. The poet’s obsession on the 
note a is manifest without it. We 
itions of he manifests it, not in ordinary con- 
Tt glitters pred, but luxuriously or anxiously. 
Would thi i him as gift, fine, or debt. One 
to ana that he suffered from the craving 
hese em It free and, the dread of losing it. 
Tome Reo generally run high in the syn- 
has linked ae melancholiac. Psycho-analysis 
mode of Is tetror of poverty with the pesuliar 
frequent] Sexuality known as anal erotic, which 
e Prodr in demonstrations of 
exc; - In melanchóly the passion for 
rement characteristic of this kind of sexuality 
absorhin 9 n out of.its normal context of 
stock nns interest,iri by-products, commodities, 
od or? Profit and thrift. The anal-erotic 
the Spur melancholy seryes as regression under 
bowe] x Qf anxiety to the state of mind wher 
to the Ovements signified gifts or obligations 
libidinal gene If the child at this stage of 
9 Ehe c epment does not deliver the ordure 
aaran epe wor squandefs ity in caprice, he 
iN the un € loss of maternal love. Conversely, 
belie d PNE of the chronically sad, the 
SPur their „they have lost maternal love may 
S&rn. for ee ellects backward to infantile con- 
= e Ordure,.as something waatonly 
we Srnal divi owed.: Under the frown of "the 
SES . Clvinity in their conscience, their egos 
E ünce y 
# the dread op financial faults- The result 
Spee e Telancholiae d. hien we find so, active 
The Most of his te which afflicted Shake- 

g T: 3, b 
mud ES a that comes to the abbeos's 
S Oom is the pe dears-of Antipholus's daily 
Rath e likelihood th . 
he not Bg at he has lost. money: 
much.wealth by wrack of 

? 


inb muto 
guilt and look forward tc doing. 
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sea?' It is perfectly natural for the mother to 
worry over the disposal of his gold. 

We must not let ourselves be fooled by 
Shakespeare's costuming of his heroes zi mer- 
chants. Hlis skull did not carry comfortably 
the cap of commerce; and he would not have 
masked his doubles as money-men if he had 
not been an apprentice in drama emulating 
Plautus, while steeped in scrrow in a period 
of financial distress. The Roman dramatist 
was not bothered by the morals and manners 
of the market-place. He worked for an audience 
of buyers and sellers, who rejoiced in the wor- 
ship of Mercury, god"of merchants and thieves. 
Shakespeare, on the contrary, worked for an 
audience of spenders and lenders, above all 
the courtiers of his Queen. Consequently he 
could not rest content with a hero like Plautus's 
Menaechmus, who was raised by an Epidam- 
nian trader and inherited his cheap principles 
as well as his fortune. Antipholus of Ephesus 
is a soldier rather than a salesman. He was 
brought to the city by *that most famous 
warrior, Duke Menaphon ’, the uncle of Solinus, 
and earned the latter's gratitude by serving him 
in battle, taking deep scars to save his life (V). 
In this conception of Antipholus as a warrior 
I sense one of those infant inventions which 
Freud named ‘the family romances’. (14). 
Nobody understood better than Shakespeare 
how to spin these daydreams in which children 
strive to liberate themselves from disappointing 
and domineering parents by creating imaginary 
fathers and mothers of nobler blood and more 
generous hearts. In these fantasies they become 
the foster sons and daughters of monarchs, or 
else they are changelings, exiled or stolen from 
royal cradles and raised by poor but honest 
wretches who bear a strange resemblance to 
their real fathers and mothers. Shakespeare’s 
transfer of the lost Antipholus to the care of the 
martial Duke Menaphon, instead of another 
merchant like father Aegeon, sounds like a 
‘family romance’, and expresses a mild con- 
tempt for the old man's occupStion. 

It is difficult to see, how the poet could have 
dealt with? the paternal figure in a manner so 
supercilious and icy if the old fellow was still 
alive. The hypothesis that the father was dead 
has no cult to support it. If my interpretation 
of his personality is’ correct, the stately but 
futilo old man could never mount in his son’s 
mind to the pedestal of a god. After death he 
would stay a ghost. When Antipholus of 
Syracuse greets his father he asks,. ‘ Aegeon 

9 
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‘art thou not? or else his ghost? = Thè may 
may be taken as a conventional p o 
amazement on meeting an acquaintance ong 
unseen, or lost. There are features in Aegeon 
which give the word a lurid precision. He 
pictures his face as hidden 


In sap-consuminig winter's drizzled snow, 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up. (V.) 


His last words in the play are addressed to 
Aemilia; they contain not one quaver of 
affection or anticipation of. happiness and peace. 
Instead he js pallidly conscientious, almost 
accusing, requiring her to'tell the fate of the son 
she carried with her from the unspeakable rock. 
This duty done, he is mute. 


= 


3 


The double Antipholus Tegains the divine 
Aemilia. ‘ After so long grief, such festivity! ° 
she cries before departing with her family into 
the abbey. The felicity of the author, the 
actors, and the Spectators, in the last episode of 


cordial and uncontrolled that 


of Shakespeare, and eventuall 
ofthe stage. Is it necessary 
conclude in environs redolent of blo 
What have these to do with the do 
of mistaken identity, the entertainment of aliens 
as lovers? 

The replies to these problems, to which our 
analysis inevitably leads, can perhaps be pre- 
sented best in the form of a synopsis briefly 
reviewing what might have happened to Shake- 
Speare before he could compose The Comedy of 
Errors. Whether the tale I shall unfold corre- 
sponds to the facts of the Poet’s life is a question 
for future biography to decide. It will suffice 
for me to point out that no other hypothesis 
on the play arranges its details in a coherent 
and rational Stracture, casting light on all its 
Parts. What once appeared to be discrete and 
random inspirations, figures of speech, epigrams 
and exclamations—poetry Scattered from ,a 


Cornucopia without concord. or éntrinsic sense 
—Tnow emerges 


meaningful, reflecti 


First, there was a tempestuou. 


> S period which 
in the wreck of 


Shakespearz's 
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family. | During an absence from home, ie 
strange city, he had violated his marriage a it 
he entertained a stranger as a lover. He e 
in absolute ignorance of the real lusts he 
impelled him. The woman of the adventi and 
unconsciously reminded him of the dar ad 
marvellous stranger who had been his mot a d 
After the adventure he felt that he had pe E 
a loathsome sin. Be thought it was adu M. 
It was imaginary incest: in a kind of dpt. n. 
had ascended to his father's place by his mot e 
breast. The paternal image within him ee d 
and grew angry. As a child Shakespeare E 
:everenced his father's might: as a boy he E. 
loved him for- his athletic prowess and Wo d 
Péniouship. Always he had feared and He 
him as the man whorn. his mother obeyed. the 
Pernianent residue of these emotions ma bis 
poet’s brain, circling round the memory O ni 
father, agitated him as self-condemnati t 
Weakness of paternal authority in his yon 
the stealthy disdain he felt for the old Sedi 
left him secretly glad that he had done the Wa 
But the mental image of his motier felt polite 
and betrayed. He dreaded her mere than ‘ 
other power in the universe, because she CO ily 
shut him out from love and leave him eter. 
alone. To escape these punishments he s 
happily submit to her whips. The perman a 
residue of these «terrors and the beatitude 
their union in erotic pain, circling round. ely 
memory of his mother, tortured him exquisit st 
as self-damnation. With the father's ghor 
he felt as if he was in, purgatory; now he E 
Plunged into hell. He suffered from extrem 
masochism, and his narcissistic ego refuse wil 
bear it. Hunting for avenues of relief, he he 

a Tumour that his wife was false to him. Po 
Proofs. were Preposterous, but too opportu MS 
for his conceit to Tesist. He wanted an exon 
to vent the sadism of his conscience; LE: 
barely Suppressed exuitation he accused 


H Py ce 
wife of his owii crime, without daring to m 
her with the Witnesses “or evidence. He 
frem her a 


nd her offspring, outraged ando 
£ his exclusion from her love. © ht 
Sciously he feared that if he raced her he m!£ 


do something frightful. ^ Unconsciously is 
flamed. wi n 


s 
s 1 hey had imposed on "i 
infant vanity. Sadist zhoughts evoked unco 


: e 
membrance of his anal malice to th 


mother, the way he scattered bowel-gold t° 
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2m rer and ire, or refused to pay it forth 
ah a came peremptory. This remembrance 
nee arpened by the fact that the time of his 
E gainst his wife was also a time of pecuniary 
indivi: ins he lavished money on inns and 
Obsez uals who enjoyed his flow of talk. 
Es iu ihat these luxuries only increased his 
enn e retreated to a solitude where his main 
m ie were sweetly sour thoughts, tears, 
bs RES an He may also have been saddened 
fondi uneral of a friend, for his mind dwelt 
ye 4 on graves and effigies ofthe dead. The 
Pion self-slaughter kindled memoriés of his 
tke me of guilt and pangs of outcast love at 
oa A B imagination first "confronted the 
EL is father and mother. His héart felt 
temple 4 remorse; the nerves of his maternal 
igi rained vitality from, his Narcissus pool, 

ie s he had once drained life-liquid from her 

ast, 

De post consciously defined the causes of 
anys ely as he knew them in the questions 
iret ame abbess asks. Adriana concerning the 

Sitive AntipHolus:, 


ae ae not logt much wealth by wrack of sea? 
E CURT dear friend ? Hath not else his eye 
sin is affection'in unlawful love? 
Š prevailing înuch in youthful men, 
give their eyes the liberty of gazing. 


Rt the unjust, divorce of his wife, in his 
e "ate aera contemplation and poetry, 
appealed pereg two comedies by Plautus which 

ances a4 nm as works of art full of sem- 
Urning nd lessons of his wicked experience. 
dischar over the ancient Latin leaves» he 
laught a a heartful of pity and terror with 
n TOA their lusty gods, jealous husbands, 
funny oe but stubborn wives. The infinitely 

n cO struck him like a mixture of his 
With {he cS and accomplishments." Possibly; 
Copy of ud of alcohol, he fell asleep on his 
ep he autus. Through the iaughter and the 
D001, ang o enished the libido in his Naicissus 
to Conte ae renewed the ego struggle 
this new st the drives of the id. The source of 
8enius, ee i$ the essence of Shakespeare's 
PSYcho-anal like all genius remainz,a sphinx to 

Ay some un The pliysiology of narcissism 
as have oy, he solve the riddle. Meanwhile 
iq ees by es ands full with the problem of the 
a akes ich the genius’s ego manages the 
pue he SRE? not only declined to 

ž C $ of his id the oatrighi ecstasies of 
Tuction they craved. He expose 


! 
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them to the ridicule of the world, twisted, 
transmuted, and ‘dolled’ or puppeted up. 
Thus they got the sole outlet his conscience and 
commonsense could afford. Jd 

The basic design for the exposure, the plot, 
occurred to him in a dream. He crossed in 
fantasy the four twins of the Amphitruo, with 
its celestial cuckoldry, and the two twins of the 
Menaechmi, with its domestic quarrelling, 
cheating of prostitutes, and final satisfaction 
of restored brotherhood. The outcome was a 
farce about himself, on the surface. displaying 
the will to helieve that the source of his troubles 
was erroneous marriage, the mistaken union of 
strangers. He stated his plea of innocence 
according to his habit of paronomasia: * Not 
mad, but mated; how I do not know He, 
put these words in the mouth of Antipholus, 
courting .Luciana (III, ii),..2nd showed their 
personal significance by repeating the idea from 
the mouth of Duke Solinus: ‘I think you are 
all mated or stark mad’ (V). Shakespeare was 
afraid to find out why mating checkmated him. 
To be mated, in the English of his lifetime, 
meant not only to be married; a single man 
mated was a man confounded, rendered 
impotent. Shakespeare’s impotence resulted 
from incest-guilt after mating with a facsimile 
of his maternal idol. No sooner was he free 
of one facsimile than, like Antipholus’s drop of 
water, he drifted wildly about * to find his fellow 
forth *, that is to mate again. Like that water- 
drop he was destined to be confounded and 
lost (‘mated’), forever looking for a mother 
from whom he was forever in flight. The dream 
which The Comedy of Errors ensued displaced 
the passion of his quest, making its object a 
brother, à fellow-male, the dramatist’s material 
self. Finding him gave the dreamer the pacific 
illusion that he was no longer estranged from 
himself. Latent in the dream was an odyssey 
of a motherless child, who accused his sire of 
separating him from the beloved, and sailed 
alone across a sexual sea to a maternal territory, 
in which, by the contrary lights of a lunar mother 
he reached at last tho goddess of his desire, the 


mother-in-death. 
; By the inner 
designates che 


dramatic method which Freud 
dream-work, Shakespeare saw 
the fiercest of his unconscious wishes fulfilled. 
He wanted to rise to his father’s place by his 
motiier’s breast. He performed the incest i. 
fantasy in a variety of ways. (i) He divided 
himself into doubles, one of whom fioats away 
with the mother when the father’s ship is split. 
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- A eir vicissitudes in the 
(rae s Pun itself a symbol of 
bosom of the mother's church, 4 : 
i iii) By identifying himself with 
materrity- Gii) By É 2 SY ur 
father Aegeon he also attained his heart s wish : 
(a) he sailed the sea of sex as captain of a family 
vessel, * giving honour unto the wife, as unto 
the weaker vessel’ (1’Peter, iii, 7); (b) he guided 
his mast into the forbidden harbour of Ephesus, 
the town of the great mother-goddess Diana. 
Gv) By identifyirg Ephesus with the mother, the 
poet presented his double from Syracuse with a 
chance to lose himself in her midst. (v) In a 
regression to infantile rivalry with the father 
over food, he tricked the wife into serving him a 
meal while the hungry husband fretted outside. 
The poet puts emphasis on the sweetness of the 
meal, comparing it to a cake, an emblem of 
motherly labour. (vi) He at least made a gesture 
of sexual promise to the romantic facsimile of 
his mother whom he named Luciana.—It will 
be remarked that for each of these incestuous 
scenes, except the last, the dreamer: provided a 
condign and cruel chastisement, bordering on 
bloodshed. (i) For floating off with the mother, 
one double endured not only the hardships of 
Storm and wreck but also suffered a kidnapping 
by rude fishermen. (ii) For joining the mother 
in the bosom of her church, the doubles have to 
bear the sights and smells of its charnel back- 
ground, a place of capital retribution. (in) For 
riding the matrix-boat, the Son-incorporating 
Aegeon is wrecked at sea, and for trespassing on 
the waters of Ephesus, he is menaced with 
a hangman’s axe, a symbolic castration. (iv) For 
losing a twin-self in the city of Ephesus, the poet 
had to pay with the spectacle of the city loosing 
itself on the twin, hounding nim—with his 
drawn sword—to ‘ melancholy vale ’ and monas- 
tery (a house of symbolic castration, of * eunuchs 
for the kingdom of heaven’s sake "—Matthew, 
xix, 12). (v) For tricking the mistress of the 


^ 
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hero's home, his * natural’ self must stand in 
impotent wrath and cold, an exile from her 
breast, or her larder. By these brutal exacto 
the poet mentally redeemed his soul from Bur 
At the same time, in tbe theatre of his. mind's 
night, he gratified his lust for falling together 
with his father and mother to destruction, OT 
rather to sanguine chaos and the brink ee 
death. The coalesceftce of both these lusts © 
sex and destruction took place in the fanta 
of returning to the womb of the mother in be 
tomb. N da 
Having accomplished his heart's desires +! 

dream, he woke refreshed, and broke the long 
fast of his sadness with gusto and glee. Then, 
after some earnest reflection on raw materia 
and art, he sat down to write The Comedy 2 
Errors. In the affectionate endeavour to Just 
himself on the stage, he multiplied reasons 4 
the conduct of his puppets, employing 4 ker 
nique analogous to the secondary elaboration a 
dreams. Next he carried out a tertiary ela Dogs à 
tion? he issued his drama-work in a texture 
satisfy actors and critics, fulfilliig requiremer 
of the contemporary theatre. He garnis in 
the play with coeval allusions ( modern ly 
stances’), indicated erudition delicate 
sprinkled the scenes with extra dirty jokes. 
the groundlings, * wise saws’ and singable lin 
for students and gentry, and crowned Jar 
concoction with yassages that bright partic 
‘stars’ could sink their hietrionic teeth pe 
joyously. Despite 'rubs and botches, cono 
diction and extravagance, he knew he had Dos 
uced a gem comparable to the Menaechi! © 
Pleutus, which was said to be that mae 
earliest drama. "Would the world ever I2 his 
what it cost him? what bleeding fragments of t 
life he carved arid morselled before he cou 
forth this dish fit for the lords? 


è T 
Scripsi et salvayi animam meam. 
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By CLARENCE A. SEYLER, D.Sc., F.R.LC.S., LEATHERHEAD, SURREY 


Two cases of errors in speech are recorded in 
the Orkneyinga Saga (Icelandic Sagas, Vol. III, 
Rolls Serins 34). I quote from Sir G. W. 
Dasent's tran-lation. In the Earl’s Saga it is 
related that Earl Rógnvald had fallen out with 
his kinsman Earl Thorfinn, and the two erst- 
while friends made bitter warfare on each other. 
Rógnv-'d had burnt Thorfinn's house over his 
head, and Thorfinn escaped unknown. ‘No 
man thought anything else but that Earl Thor- 
finn had lost his life there’, says the Saga. 
However, as his body was not found it is evident 
that Rógnvald must have been haunted by the 
repressed dread that his enemy was still alive. 
The Saga then continues, * Earl Rógnvald sat 
in Kirkwall and drew thither the stores he 
needed to have for his winter quarters. He had 
a great band of men and much good cheer. But 
a little before Yule, Earl Rögnvald fared with a 
great following into a little Papey to fetch malt 
to be brewed for Yule. And at even as they 
were on the isle they sate long over a roasting 
fire, and he who made up the fire said that the 
firewood began to fall short. Then the Earl 
made a slip of the tongue, and these were the 
words he spoke, “Then are we full old when 
these (fires) are burnt out." But he meant to 
have spoken that they would athen be full 
warmed. And as soon as ever he found it out 
he said: “I have not made a slip of the tongue 
before this, so that I call it to mind. It comes 
into my mind what King Olaf my foster-father 
said at Sticklestead when I took him up for a 
slip of the tongue: If ever it happens that I 
made a slip of the tongue I might make up my 
mind that I shoud then have but a short time 
unlived. Maybe that my kinsman Thorfinn is 
Still alive.^* Then Thorfinn suddeniy. appears 
and sets fire to the house. Rógnvald escapes bu* 
is pursued and slain. 

Reference to the Icelandic original might be 
expected to throw light upon the word associa- 
tions that contributed to the Slip. The actual 
words are: ‘Tha maelti jarl mis-macli, ok tok 
til ortha. “Tha eru ver full-gamlir, er thessir 
(eldir) eru: brunnir. En hann vildi that maetti 
hafa, at tha vaeri their full-bakathir? 
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The Norsemen used at the end of the day to 
‘bake’ themselves in front of a roaring E 
and rub themselves down when a bath could no 
be obtained. The King intended to say that: it 
tlie firewood became exhausted, seeing thee 
was difficult to obtain, * Then we snall be kw 
old: before we are quite baked’. The M a 
probably had something of the humorous b 
which they have in modern English. Instead a 
this he said, ‘Then we shall be quite old br. 
these (fires) are quite burnt’. ~The Freu iB 5 
explanation of the mistake is clear. In his 
Earl's mind was the unconscious fear that F. 
kinsrian was not dead and that the fires T 
his own life were perhaps well-nigh burnt p; 2 
He immediately recalls a similar -slip On last 
part of his foster-father King Olaf; his Gg 
words are ‘Perhaps my kinsman Thorfinn 
yet alive °. E - the 

The slip that King’ Olaf made is related in d is 
Flatey book, Col.:490 (op. cit., p. 339) an ttle 
even more instructive. Sust before the ba is 
of Sticklestead in Am. 1039, King Olaf "e 
watching the gathering of his enemies hey 
Norwegian freemen (bondir), ‘Where t s 
Were standing there were berries of a mod 
The.King takes ther. and squeezes them 10 the 
palm. Then the King saw the banner of id, 
freeman was set up. Then he spoke and be ; 
“Miserable berries,’ quoth he. Rögnva 
Brusi’s son, answers: ,** You made a slip © á 
tongue jus: now, King, you must have me d 
to say “people.” “ Thou sayest right, Prin 
quoth the King’ “Thou wilt not make 4 


f rt 
Slip oi the tongue when thou hast but a 52° 
tir? to live," * 


The Icelandic original is richer in y 
associations than in the first case. : fu- 

“Thar er their voru stoddir ber a einni on 
Konungr takr berjum, ok rennir i lofa ser TAN 
sa Konungr, hvar upp voru sett merki borti 
Hann maelti tha “ Vesol ber," kvath ha! 
Rögnvaldr Brusa son svarar “ Mis-maeli Mon 
ther nu, Konungr, Igi mundir thu ange 
vilja.” “ Rett sigir thu, jarl,” kvath konu att 
" Eigi müntu minna mis-maeli tha ĉr th" 
skart ólifai > 
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eo place we have here a very typical 
UE atic action. The King is watching the 
Whom Aid the stubborn freemen (bondir) 
Hea nd as so often striven to crush. Where 
(ber), E the mound is covered with berries 
linda a takes some and squeezes them in his 
cA Ps e word used is renna, which means to 
of the ben and is applicable alike to the juice 
to the f TITIES, to the blood from a wound, or 
Fie ight of his foes. s 
them to ight he crush his enemies and put 
Š = pr Olar was nervous of the issüe of the 
spirit of E: new well the numbers and stubborn 
aan e. bondir." His irritation betrays his 
one =a When he saw the standard’ raised 
5 Nished 1 say Miserable crew’. The word 
associatio to say is ith. „But a number of 
into his Ed inany of which we can trace, rush 
ave bee 2 The first of these must certainly 
Shown de if, life, and lifa, to live. This is 
ard the irritable way he turns upon 
You have When corrected and says, 5 When 
NO less a only à short time to live you will make 
lapsed w. mistake’. Other associations with the 
itha ORA lith can easily be found. The verb 
and E which Jith is derived means to go, 
e left like pass away; lifa means to live or to 
or lie a i means body or corpse, liggia to lie 
dpa Further, the word lif suggests lofi, 
a actually used for tie hand in which 
he eee the »berries. His enemies 
live ondir, that is buandir, from bua, tO 
as „(Compare also the phrase bua uyi 
rates a body for burial) The word 
oth th ith ber, berry Sr berries (it is vsed 
8Ssociati,, € plural and sizgular senses). An 
The gy e link may be the word beria; to strike. 
Mhiserg ed thought was ‘ Perhaps this 
86 th crew (lith) of bondir will. cause me 
y life (Jif) and. be crushed as I now 


Were t 
dwel] 

lik, to 
allite 


9 lo 
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squeeze these berries (ber) in my hand (lofi)? 
It is easy to see how the King, instead of saying 
* Miserable crew’, said ' Miserable berries’. 
_ Kis interesting to note both the chara/eristic 
irritation at being corrected and the supersti- 
tious dread which is shown of a slip of the tongue. 
The latter has its origin in à dim perception of 
an infirmity of purpose which may well be a 
factor in disaster. It should be remembered, 
too, that the actors in these sagas hrd only 
recently become Christianized. Rögnvald was 
fighting his own kinsman and shows by his 
words that he had a repressed sense of the evil 
of his deeds. Olaf, though he was soon to be 
regarded as a martyr and a saint, had all the 
old heathen barbarity, and had been a bitterly 
hard master to the Norwegian freemen. E2 must 
often have experienced a conflict between his 
instincts and the religion of peace. In the words 
of Freud (Psychopathology of Everyday Life, 
transl. Brill, p. 311): ©The greater part o 
superstition, signifies fear of impending evil, and 
he who has frequently wished evil to others, but 
because of a good upbringing has repressed the 
same, will be particularly apt to expect punish- 
ment for such ‘unconscious evil in the form of a 
misfortune threatening him from without.’ 
These beautiful examples are a great tribute 
toothe freshness and first-hand observation in 
the Norse sagas. No book-learned clerk of 
that age could have invented these intimate 
psychólogical details. It matters not if they 
are rightly told of the characters to whom they 
are attributed. They come straight from the 
heart of the old sea-rovers. Thanks to the key 
which Freud has put into our hands we can 
unlock their secrets as easily as those of the 
words which the Norseman inscribed upon the 


runic stones he raised. 


(Received 23 September, 1953) 
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The Unconscious Origin of Berkeley's Philosophy. 
By John Oulton Wisdom. International Psycho- 
Analytical Library No. 47. (London: Hogarth 
Press and Institute of Psycho-Analysis, 1953. Pp. 
xii + 244. 25s.) y 

Of the various attempts to illumine psycho- 
analytically the, lives of historical figures few have 
dealt with philosophers, though some attempts in 
this direction are to be found in the earlier volumes 
of Imago. The author of this book, who is excep- 
tionally qualified for the task, has already shown his 
interest in the subject in short studies of Descartes 
and Schopenhauer already published in this Journal. 
The present work oz Berkeley is undoubtedly the 

most outstanding effort in this field. Indeed, in its 
Scholarship, thoroughness and detailed clarity of 
presentation, it ranks among the most important 
applications of psycho-analytical insight to bio- 
graphical and literary material. True, as the title 
indicates, it is a study of Berkeley's philosophy 


rather than of his life, Nevertheless, since it en- 
deavours to show how this philosophy was largely 
determined by the dee 


t pest strata of his psychic 
being, much light is thrown also on Berkeley the 


man, that remarkable combination of ecclesiastic, 
philosopher, 


mathematician, economist, tar-water 
enthusiast and would-be reformer of higher educa- 
tion. ^ 

The analysis of. Berkeley's philosophy is recorded 
in 55 short ‘ interpretations ^, each summarizing in 
a few lines the results of the immediately preceding 
discussion. Berkeley's funda 


mental conflict, accord- 
ing to the author, lies in an ambivalent attitude to 


faeces, which he regarded as both * good ' and‘ bad » 
though the bad aspects, felt as * poison ", predomina- 
ted at the more conscious levels. The badness of 
faeces extended to * matter’ in general, and matter, 
it seemed, could be abolished, or at least discounted, 
by a subjectivist philosophy of esse est percipi. 
"Through this philosophy the external world could 
be subjectivized in the waking state, in much the 
Same way as happe.is in the sleeping state in dreams. 
Matter, furthermore, according to this philosophy, 
was inert, could exercise no force or power. Active 
Power which gives unity and order to our presenta- 
tions must be Sought in spirit. Pure solipsism 
seemed inadequate for this task, and therefore the 
ultimate power must lie in God, who in this capacity 
is the very antithesis of evil * matter ^, Such, ‘how- 
över, was the underlying attraction to, and feat of, 
matter that its existence had to 5e strenuously 
denied, les; God himself should become material 
and poisonous. This ambivale: 


a Th nce shows itself also 
in Berkeley’s hostility to deists and mathematicians, 
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whom he secretly envied for their abilivy to eee 
dangerous things and ultimately to turn God ate 
seif into poison. Later, as a still more derei l 
measure, he tried to identify himself with God, pt 
being symbolized on an earthly plane by his pese e 
to act as fcunder and inspired teacher of a Colleg 
in Bermuda—a less contaminated place than core 
be-found in Europe. When, largely owing to o- 
faiiure of Sir Rebert Walpole to forward the em 
mised money, this scheme fell through, Berke xii 
who had been impatiently waiting in Rhode ae 
returned to the British Isles and succumbed incre us 
ingly to a psychosomatic..disorder, a * E. 
cholic’, for which he sought a remedy in tar watta 
a 'deobstruent' which he hoped would free to 
from tbe internal poison -which he was unable aa 
keep at bay. In a chapter on ‘childhood reco: 
structions ' it is inferred that Berkeley suffere Jace 
infancy from fluid stools. His desire to a 
‘ flux ' by orderly separated faecal masses led, SOUS 
other things, to his objection to Sir Isaac NeW was 
*fluxions", as the newly discovered calculus 
called. : Mr: 

In dealing with Berkeley's intestinal troubles, on 
Wisdom makes use of his already published the 
of psychosomatic disorder, in which resort is eoo 
to the suggested difierentiating factors of projec 
and imagery: Those patients who are able to TO 
With their conflicts in terms of the experiences P E 
Vioed by the distance receptors —vision and soria 
are liable to suffer on the psychological level © 
those whose conflicts cannot be thus projecte etic 
which therefore find expression in the somacsthe 
and kinaesthetic spheres succumb to prd 
Somatic complaints, Perkeley himself falling ! 
the latter category. the 

Such in very brief antl inadequate outline are ate 
author's psycho-analytic findings. It is unfortur - 
that in Berkeley's case little is known of his ch gs 
s relation to his.parents or sO 
n hardly heip feeling that the ane in 
een amplified or modified, cspcci dati 
he Oedipus situation, had more Mr- 
from the early years been available. But ple 
Wisdom has „certainly made a very remarka iis 
attempt with*the material at his disposal, am f the 
thrown fight upon the subjective determinants © the 
thoughts of one of the mest original figures 1? ] 
history of philosophy. As he is careful to Mae 
bowever, this stedy of psychological origins, es 
and indeed startling as it i5 in its results does 5 
itself permit tis to pass judgement on the fate 

A x orl, y 

value of the philosophy built upon Beek Flugel- 


hood or of hi 
The reader ca 
wonid have b 
relation to t 
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Dri 
Then a Aem Behavior. Contributions to the 
Boplcation Practice of Psycho-Analysis and its 
(New RUM Edited by Rudolph M. Loewenstein. 
P». 398, s CO Universities Press, 1953. 

Dp s 

dics. A NONIUS sequel to Freud's reformulated 
pied SUR ane incts, psycho-analysis has been occu- 
ered’: E interrelation of the two primal drives. 
Tesearthes "m have been elaborated further in the 
IUS SR H. Hartmann, E. Kris, and R. M. 
function e who y analyze in detail the general 
stimulus S e in psycho-analysis. The fruitful 
is reflected A es by their theoretical presentations 
UN Spr the writings of the following authors: 
own findin pels their views on aggression to *4s 
ion con = n infanéy. He tracos the differentia- 
Several stasa entual fusion of the drives shrough 
Slages of ou which are paralleled by corresponding 
Object Batis development and of establishment of 
and of Cee The results of damming-up 
Clinical Beane oe the drives are illustrated on the 
iscusses ee of anaclitic depression. M. Schur 
developme a theory of.anxiety. Stages of ego 
anger) E are described in which a hierarchy of 
Situations is correlated with a hierarchy of 


O Tes; 
O) n 1 * f 
ponses, bf which ‘ somatization’ and * de- 
r ; 


Somatization? : 

significa at the respective ends of the scale are 
Somatic ph oncepts for the understanding of psycho- 
depressive enomena. J°Lampl-de Groot uses the 
Views on eae as a°clinical basis for stating her 
interrelation rg Gf the aggressive drive and on the 
ent of ee ip of the primal drives in the develop- 
vant cong] ego and of object relationships, Rele- 
Possibilities wich are drawn ‘to the therapeutic 
aM gives UR depressive patients. `D. Burling- 
Voluntary ru examples of states of enforced or 
is A restraint in children and in adul's. 
tween the tions bear out the close connecticn 
“tived fro muscular system-and energy discharges 
E ENEAS instinctual drives. H. Flournoy 
th ther in hon role of aggression against the rival 
B two ONE al attraction... The eminence of 
a ato, A s inverts of antiquity, Socrates and 
blimation n to be-the result of repression and 
emulation nus Schlumberger confirms Freud's 
ie lensation. pe structure of the epileptic fit as a 
VES patient j the «drives of Oedipus. The death 
MENS Suicide in a fit is interpreted as an ‘ancon- 
Binet the self. ae of the aggressive drive 
tive @Phical Bea R. Eissler discusses in a detailed 
Beatie Be EUR the moral masochism: opera- 
cies ation of aes relationship to Goethe. The 
the eee self-destructive tenden- 
nt, the E upon which his literary 
Medio? Was based riting -of the famous * Conversa- 
artis IY. — The UR of his general 
EM portance of masochism 1 

to co Mber SEG pointed out. 
data Trelate and published articles reflect a trend 
W to co-ordinate psycho-analytical 


1 
id . 
ose of biology and physiology. 


achi; 
H 
tio Sveme 


tic Creatiy, 


. A. Freud illuminates the connec 
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Jacobsen offers a definition, classification, and 
theory of affects. The affective discharges result 
from changes of tension around a medium level 
which is itself governed by the homeostatic yünciple 
aiming at general psychic equilibrium, whereas the 
vacillations are controlled by the pleasure principle. 
The relationships between these two principles are 
elaborated in reference to maturation processes in- 
volving control of primal drives and to various 
pathological conditions. D. Lagache examines the 
function of speech in the analytic situaticn as an 
action and thus as a manner of behaviour. A 
definition of behaviour is formulated onthe basis of 
biological principles, broad enough,to accommo- 
date the ' requirements of psychology ' and the 
description of * essential aspects of psycho-analytic 
experience °. F. Deutsch traces intersensory per- 
ceptions during analysis to the connection between 
sensory perception and object cathexis. both are 
fused at an early period of life. Grouping in 
different phases of developrcat builds up hier- 
archies of constellations- Configurations of sensory 
perceptions become specific for certain objects. 
Interchanges are due to defence against overwhelm- 
ing pregenital drives. The effect of analytic treat- 
ment amounts to a reintegration acceptable to the 
ego. H. Lampl and R. de Saussure advance theories 
about the latency period and about female sexuality. 
In both papers correlations are established with 


biological principles. 
A few papers deal with unrelated clinical subjects. 


P: Greenacre differentiates between penis awe and 
penis:envy in girls, and describes their origin inter- 
relationship, and effect on personality formation. 
A different development in boys is outlined. B. D. 


Lewin discusses the forgetting and remembering of 
oral pheno- 


dreams in their symbolic significance as 
mena and in the context of the theory of the dream 
screen. R. P. Knight deals with the therapist's two- 
fold task in the so-called borderline states, namely 
(1) to survey the ego's measures against the patho- 


genic instinctual and ego-disintegrating forces and 


(2) to support these defensive ego activities. i 
Lastly, the relevance of the psycho-analytic 
theory of instinctual drives is applied to sociology. 
tion between the 
positive and negative attitudes of adult life and the 
child's early relationship to parents, depending on 
specific childhood events andson the defensive 
mechanisms employed, by the child. Particular 
reference iP made to the aggressive drive. Measures 
are suggested which are intended to safeguard the 
development. vf positive relationships in the adult. 


G. L. Bibring outlines the connection between a 


ttern, in which the father is ‘ absent’ 


and the. mother domineering, and the nature of the 
parents’ relationship and its effect on the son, A! 
combine to pre 

Oedipus complex or a reactive am! : 
tc:an idealized mother. Prince Peter of, Greece dis- 


cusses the motives for polyandry and monogamy on 


r 
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the basis of his study of a Toda polyandrous family. 
G. Róheim elaborates the significance of the AE 
tralian myth of the Milky Way asa symbolization [9 
(he libiinal desire for the mother displaced and 
DS UNDM details of the many other very inter- 
esting data offered throughout the reader is referred 
to the individual papers. f The combined views 
represent not only a precipitate of a section of 
current psycho-analytic findings in the theoretical, 
clinical,-and socio-anthropological fields, but they 
amount to a common line of thought or approach, a 
school of psycho-analytic teaching. 

The book "annot fail to absorb «the reader's 
interest and attention. It is'a worthy document of 
dedication published in honour of one of the 
venerable disciples of Freud, Princess Marie Bona- 
parte, whose personal achievement has been analyti- 
cally reviewed in Odier's Essay on Sublimation arid 
whose high standing as writer, analyst, and teacher 
is the subject of the preface written by Ernest Jones. 


E. Gostynski. 


A General Selection from the Works of Sigmund 
Freud. Edited by John Rickman. Psycho-Analy- 
tical Epitomes No. 1. New Impression. (London: 


Hogarth Press and the Institute of Psycho-Analysis, 
1953. 105. 6d.) 


The first volume 
Analytical Epitomes Was publis 


ditorship 
of Dr. W. H. Gillespie and Dr. W. Clifford M. Scott. 


It should be noted that these newly printed 
volumes are bound very attractively in linen of 
bright blue colour. y 3 

The present volume contains Selected chapters 
from Freud's books and Papers written between 
1910 and 1926, and it calls upon the reader to let 
himself be guided through some of the most difficult 
parts of psycho-analytic theory. After he has found 
his way through he will enjoy the satisfaction of 
having acquired not only knowledge of a cross- 
Section of Freud's work but also some glimpses of 
its development. The latter he could not have 
achieved merely from the study of Fzeud’s last 
summary, An Outline of Psycho-Analysis (condon: 
Hogarth Press) published only three years after this 
anthology. If the reader should desire to learn with 
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a description in miniature of the neuroses and their 
cure. 

All these publications will however one day be 
outdated when, thanks to the devotion of Mr. James 
Strachey and the support of our colleagues in 
America, the Standard Edition of the Compete 
Works of Sigmund Freud is completed. The Ee 
range of Freud's work will then be at ‘the reader $ 
disposal from which to make his choice. M 
while Epitome No. 1 will have to be taken'as E 
hors d'oeuvre which should stimulate and prepar 
the reader for-a full course of Freud. é 

: W. Hoffer. 

“Love, Hate, and Reparation, By Melanie E 
and Joan Rivieres Psycho-Analytical Epitomes Ne 
New Impression. (London: Hogarth Press and r 
Institute of Psycho-Analysis, 1953. — Pp. | 
8s. 6d.) - th 

This work is in two parts—the first deals A 
Hate, Greed, and Aggression, the second with od 
Guilt, and Reparation:—but it stresses the couse 
interaction of Love and Hate in the developme 
and later adult functioning of the personality. iled 
book’ is short and does not include the deter 
evidence for statements, which tlie authors. dren 
gleaned from psycho-analytic work pith chil ‘i 
and adults. The infant's reactions to frustration e 
the breast are described: the hatred and ageres te 
craving, feelings of emptiness, uncontroll? A 
explosive feelings and impulses leading to aware E 
of love (from desire), and dependence (from nee er 
The infant is pictured in this primitive dang 
situation, with itseif and jis loved ones threaten? 
by its destructiveness, urgently’ devising metior 
for achieving Security and safety against hen 
dengers. Feelings of guilt and love, spurred by in 
optimum amount of aggression, stimulate and mam 
tain, drives towards reparation and stabilizin£ all 
Character. This book js not only a key study fora 
workers in Psycho-analysis, psychiatry, and psyc ht 
logy, but makes enjoyable reading and throws D 
on diffiċulties in family relationships, bringing 


children, choice of lové partners, and other prO 
lems of common inter 


est. 
S. F. Lindsay. 
Civitisation, War and Death. By Sigmund Freu”; 
Edited by John Rickman. 


Psycho- Analy ice 
New and enlarged Foe 
Press and the Institute 
ysis, 1953. 8s. 6d. $1.00.) of 
‘han’s second choice from the works 
prises edited essays written twenty t 
forty years ago, among thém Freud’s letter RO 
Albert Einstein on war and pacifism (1932). Th be 
is. hardly anything in this collection which should 5s 
discarded as untimely or ‘purely historical; Tre ey 
reflections aré as threatening and gloomy as if t ya 
had been conceived. today. Still, in the mM 
between the^twe editions of this selection furt 


Epitomes No, 4, 
(Londore: Hogarth 
Psycho-Anal 
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translations | ." 
facet Pere Miis made it possible to display another 
I societies ` insight into the nature of man and 
struck by Fre WE the. first edition the reader was 
of internal a ud's argument about the inevitability 
bility of fu ggression and the consequent proba- 
version ae In this new and enlarged 
essays, of whi ickman has added two further 
different Fr hich one at least shows a somewhat 
pitiless’ ipe one who in spite of relentless and 
the ageressive ri on the dangers stemming from 
of his belief j drives reminds the reader of Eros and 
his DENS on How otherwise could he conclude 
M Transiene n. Goethe, laid down in-the essay 
build up 4 ce’ (1915), withthe words: “We shall 
Perhaps nim all that. war has destroyed, 2 
efore *? finer grotind and moze lastingly-than 


y 


W. Hoffer. 


Cybernetics: r 
Eon re Circular Causal and Feedback 
Tansactions Biological and Social Systems. 
&inz von Foe the Eighth Conference. Edited by 
9undation erster. (New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. 

SEU. Pp. xk 240: $4.00.) 
Cybernetic. ent volume is the third of the series on 
of being S to bé published. It gives the impression 
Volumes rik better than its predecessors. All 
Weaknesses ntaining verbatim discussion must, have 
aS Well as it the wonder’ is that the plan succeeds 
efects pu oe If we are willing to accept the 
ume is a in Such a scheme (and the present 
E Tewarded See in'several places), We shall 
figi bPling wi th a grand-stand view of acute minds 
ds, n difficult problems in borderland 
E of thé discussion’ is different 
Mandlse nication—between groups, between 
Perpa hticatión DUM Dr. Kubie’s contribution (B 
aps the etween the sane and the insane 3s 
most striking par^ of the book. : 
J. O. Wisdom. 


Kinds of 
animals 


Th 
Be Sceienti 
jascnek, es Study» of Personality. ‘By H. J. 
2, D. B Ue Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
. IS .* 30s.) ` 
Tey; book Us.) = 
to USES TEE come somewhat late into the 
rea” authors > late, that is, especially in relation 
Tie dy ena ed arated 3nd..creativity; which have 
Dy Peseiit ‘one im to produce two volumes since 
fic» -YSenck is ee As is now well kno'vn, 
Prog PProach CE believer in the strictly ‘ scienti- 
figg oe in Ra only one that will ensure real 
st go PH pcd and psychiatry; and in the 
test, Ved by the as approach, inhis view; is 
administration of simple objective 


can poing defini 
e GN 
b finitely quantitative measures whic 


Derg treated, 
lig; lity - by factor-analytical methods so that 
te can eve E 
às he ümber of ntually be described in terms o a 
dimensions. In this approach, 


Whig S2Vi 
ch in Sages i : 
accan Volve : it there is no use for procedures 
ulation pes element of subjectivity or the 
material which is’ difficult OT 


impossible to put into 
such half measures as pro) 
naires, and ratings are regarded wit 
much suspicion as are psycho-analytic ses: 


EN x Se A 

other forms of psychiatric interview. 
Psycho-analysts will no doubt continue 

s insistence on rigid rules of experimenta- 


that thi 
tion and quantification is onl; 


investigator to important aspects of the 


mind which in the present sta 
do not readily lend themselves t 
and in this they can find support in 
admittedly less rigid and more intui 


psycho-analysis enriched psychology, with 
series of working concepts r 
in illuminating many other fields) which 


instrument psychology LA 


for all 
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quantitative form. Indeed, 
ection tests, question- 
h almost as 


sions Or 
sjons o 


to feel 


y too likely to blind the 


human 


té of our knowledge 
o such procedures; 
the fact that the 
tive methods of 


a long 


(since proved of value 


exactitude, had completely failed even to 


brate. 


Dr. Eysenck 


retaliates by pointing out 


century of practice 
psychotherapists there 
therapeutic si 


achieved. 


analysis °, Or * experime! 
some prefer to ca 
made to use psycho- 
that they can be exp 
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he' lends to remain sceptical 
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and the apparent con 
findings in a good many ca 
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may appear stra 
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de any measurable success 
experimental psycho- 
ntal psychodynamics * as 
empts are being 
s in such a Way 
firmed, refuted, 
e Dr. Eysenck 
d to exercise 


ll it, in which att 
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erimentally con 
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firmation of psycho- 
ses are of doubtful value. 
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futher appropriate inv 


interpretation 
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if psycho-analysts can overcome their 
ar sel Saal reaction to what might ire 
Dr. Eysenck's somewhat contemptuous dismissa o! 
their Work, a careful study of this book will prove a 
valuable exercise. His initial stimulus came from 
investigations carried out with neurotic service men 
and women (here amplified from material obtained 
from psychotics, normal adults, and children) and 
all his work—as Professor Aubrey Lewis points out 
in a Foreword—was thus built upon a clinical 
founda‘ion, in which psychiatric categories played 
an important part; while in the psycho-analytic 
study of various types of personality—a sphere in 
which so far little has been achieved—preliminary 
measurements of the orecti¢ ‘dimensions ’ (* neuro- 
ticism ’—which he identifies, perhaps on insufficient 
foundation—with the factor which has previously 
and bewilderingly been called * general emotional- 
ity’, “C? and * w ’— introversion? and * psychcti- 
cism’) isolated by Dr. Eysenck's laborious re- 
searches, may well-za the near future prove an in- 
valuable aid to the co-ordination of research in 
psycho-analytic clinics. Above all, they will find 
that Dr. Eysenck has a gift for lucid exposition of 
the methods and problems of factor-analytical 
Tesearch, a field which, in its own Way, presents 
difficulties to understanding and appreciation no 


less formidable than those of psycho-analysis itself, 
Sooner or later Psycho-analysis and personality 
research by objective 


methods, such as those so 
industriously pursued at the Maudsley Hospital 
under Dr. Eysenck’s Supervision, must come to- 
gether, and as a preliminary step in this direction 
much can be learnt from this book by all those 
whose approach to the problems of the mund has 
been through psycho-analytic or psychiatric chan- 
nels; and although the lesson could have been 
conveyed in more conciliatory and diplomatic 
terms, it is nearly always crystal clear, 


: J. C. Flugel. | 


Heredity in Health and Mental Disorder. By 
F. J. Kallmann. (New York: W. W. Norton and 
Co., 1953. Pp.315. $6.00.) 

In this book F. J. Kallmann presents the results 
of his extensive investigations into the role of 
hereditary factors in the causation of mental disease. 
All the important research carried out Over the ‘past 
Seventeen years i3 here included. The work is 
divided into three sections, The first two deal 
respectively with “Heredity in Relationato Mental 
Health’ and ‘Heredity in Relation ty Mental 
Disorder’. In nearly all nis investigations Kallmann 
has employed the method of comparative twin 
Studies. In the first part of the book hi not only 
describes the principles and methods of genetics 
but also produces an abundance of twin material 
to support bis belief that “The evidence of the 
Over-all data presented in this first section in support 
of genetically determined Variations in man’s 
adjustive patterns and Survival values is sufficient 
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to indicate that human individuality and health ae 
no chance phenomena reflecting only the degree x 
cultural pressures or the extent of instinctual drive: i 
The capacities for health and adequate adus 
are fundamental biological . properties with H 
common denominator of hereditary potcitiality M 

While the second part of the book contains me 
results of investigations into the pait played. 7 
‘heredity in convulsive disorders, neuroloema 
diseases, and mental defect, the interest ‘of ihe 
psycho-analyst will be rawn to the reports on ay 
functional psychoses. Kallmann has little to tie 
about the psychoneuroses, regretting the difficult d 
of obtaining sufficient twin material for invest 
sns equal in scope to that found for the psychos x 

"Kallmann hasobserved from his 794 schizophrene 
twin pairs that monozygotic twins are concordat 
for schizophrenia to the extent of 86-2 per ora 
but dizygotic twins only 14-6 per cent. T A 
with other information, kas convinced Kallma x 
that genetic factors are üecisive in the predispostt f 
to a schizophrenic illness. He does not believe ane 
a mild: attack of or freedom from the psychosis A 
due to a kind fate which protects the individu’ 
front severe environmental-stresses. In Kallman?" 
opinion freedom from the illness results Sate 
constitutional defence mechanism whizh is proba 
non-specific genetically. ; 

If such theories are showh to be correct, then much 
of what is now considered important in the gere 
of schizophrenia, e.g. adverse’ experiences 1n n 
first months of life, will lose its importance; TA 
attempts by psychotherapy to correct and aee 
Such early trauma( will be unavailing. At best to 
hereditary predisposition wiil set an upper limit of 
what can be achieved irrespective of the type 
p*ychotherapy employed. Similar consideratio Eo 
will apply to manic depressive psyénosis and ! 
volutional melancholia. te 

Although Kallmanp has tried to give adeqne 
recognition to non-genetic influences in the caus A 
tion of mental disordey, his training and orient 
blind him to just those Observations which psy 
analysts would considet important and tend to ue 
for. Individual case histories are bound to SU. 
from lack of information when such a vast clinico 
material is utilized. Kallmann does not consi a 
the psychological relationships of monozygotic DM 
pats as described by Burlingham (1952. T 
must surely be of the greatest importance. | es 
identification of one twin withthe other continu A 
Over the years. ‘In later years it is difficult a 
decide how thuch their similarity of appearance e 
behaviour has to be ascribed to their basic ident 7 
and how much is a function’ of their identifica 
with each other’ (Burlingham, 1952). It is bY it 
means impossible that similar illnesses in mod 
zygotic twins may be dué not to a common inhe 
tance but to identification, -aply 

Such criticisms of-Kallmann’s work do not a 
an urdervaluation of his research or of its resu 
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While thi j 

tary cri Be net conclusively prove that heredi- 

illness, they b ecisive in the causation of mental 

importance rci upon the genetic influences the 
he last. s ich of late they have tended to lose. 

discussion. d of the book is devoted to a 

health planning. contributions of genetics to mental 


" Thomas Freeman. 


Adreug TEN : 

ES Cortex, Transactions of the Fourth 
Editor: Elaine’ 13, and, 14 November, 1932. 

E Wen Ralli, Associate Professor of 

lew York: J ork University College of Medicine. 
D. 165 osiah Macy, Jr., Foundation, 1953. 
This is $5009 Í : 
experts Ae rene of informal discussions between 
EEUU eo eer workers in DE field and js, 
chemical and Rocio, of a highly technical bio- 
With the es ysiological quality. The members, 
" Ontrea], S on of Professor Hans Selye of 
he S.A. F F universiċies and other centres in 
4 i. 2 and'there are two guests from Great 
n an i F > ; 
Tesses Ind uction, Dr. Frank Fremont-Smith 
Approach ee of the multi-discipline 
N Tsi 2 fre& informal discussions, and 
Mantic and iffictilties which may be partly 
whe dtessor nid psychological. at 
hich the awe discusses mechanisms through 
ifferent Al cortex can produce qualitatively 
Soy of aad He explains his now well-known 
e Cribes his ex and * disease of adaptation’. He 
3 S Mesias ser work on rats, and there 
ob rats wh of his air pouch techniques in the 

Served a ere, experiments can be accurately 
dote ius pec sured 
Sentia] WR that the adrenal cortex plays n 
infec; Curing D saa the bodily changes whith 
fractions, injuri aptation to. stress (e.g. to cold, 
to jy, the ‘palate nervous strain, etc.). A stimulus 
to rate A C TH provokes the pituitary gland 
ing, lease us i The latter causes the adrenals 
antj.; ation) nd o-corticoids (which stimulate 
Whe, lammat gluco-zorticoids (which are 
Dr en this į ory). These are in roportion, btt 
Oduc, is disturbed, di prop on, 
ed. S T.H ed, diseases of adaptation are 
-H. (growth hormone of the pituitary) 


Sti 
Jong; VUlates i Vm 
D, ning inflanfmátión. Selye describes 


Britai 


ma; 
n Bes, and “th themselyes be the cause of the 
i dieran responses 7o stress, are 
zi escribes his studies. 
a 10N is ve es taat, the concept of diseases of 
than ‘vances a difficult to prove or disproves an 
, Dr, JUBgle c m RUIN "are necessary rather 


Incus A 
SUN mentions a point of psychiatric 


e c 1 
Peel. tne total coriico-steroid 
ormal individuals with a sli tly 


smaller group of schizophrenic personalities and 
found a marked variation. 

Dr. Marthe Vogt of Edinburgh discusses the 
existence, nature and site of production ofa salt 
hormone ~mineralo-corticoid) secreted óy the 
adrenal gland. 

Dr. F. D. W. Lukens discusses adrenalectomy in 
man with special reference to’ adrenal surgery in 
cases of hypertension, and there is a valuable 
clinical and scientific discussion on the effects of 
adrenalectomy. T 

These Transactions are of considerable scientific 
merit and contributors describe original work. 
Selye's work is particularly challenging, since he 
finds a sterebtyped response to various kinds of 
stress, and believes that the various modifications 
of the local and general adaptation syndromes which 


follow constitute the essence of most diseases. 
S. H. Lucas. 


Psychiatric Treatment. Proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation for Research in Nervous and Mental Diseases. 
Vol. XXXI. (London: Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, 
1953. Pp. xiv + 451. 49 illus. 68s. 6d.) 

This volume covers all aspects of psychiatric 
treatment except long-term psycho-analysis. Four 
of the eight sections are devoted to psychological 
individual and group therapy. They are of con- 
siderable interest to the psycho-analyst because 
they survey most of the work which is taking place 
in the vast borderland between psycho-analytic and 
clinical psychiatry. The problem of therapeutic 


d of the evaluation of therapeutic results 


goals ,an t 
receives due attention. The rest of the volume 1S 


devoted to the pres 
Each section consists O 


followed by à summary presented by a I i 
tracts from the ensuing discussions. 


expert and by ex the € T n 
The standard of the contributions 1S almost in- 
variably high. 

ber E. Stengel. 


erview in Psychiatric Practice (with 


Jie Initial Int 
T Sen Merton Gill, Richard 


honograph records). e 
Sah Fredrick Redlich. (New York: 


International Universities Press, 1954. Pp. 423. 
$6.00. Records separate .60.) 
In recent year 


mber of psycho- 
analysts have concerned themselves with the detailed 
st-patient interaction. Record- 

"modern techniques has been 


process. 
of se^sions, W- ] 
through the one-way mirror, mus 
a major offence against basic therape 


theless, S s and psycho- 
all i ists have been bold 


enough to d d the taboos protecting the 
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- consulting room, but so far little has 
Pm E. the results of their studies. This book 
is an introduction into this new field of p ohm 
It is the first attempt to present combined printe 
and sound records of interviews in’ psychiatry. 
(The buyer of the book can, under certain safeguards, 
obtain the sound records for an additional charge.) 
The authors give a valuable survey of the principles 
guiding the psychiatrist in the initial interview. The 
realization that there is no stage in the patient- 
therapist relationship which has no therapeutic 
implication has resulted, or ought to result, in a 
reconsideration of the functions and methods of the 
initial interviews. This new orientation is the 
subject of the book, which is addressed to all 
interested in psychological treatment. The prac- 
tising psycho-analyst will find much which is 
familiar to him, but he will nevertheless read it 
with profit, especially if he has to teach others. 
It introduces him to a new method of research 
which, having not.been rejected by the patients, 
has come to stay for the time being. 

The authors discuss the influence of psycho- 
analysis on interviewing techniques and the ways 
in which various workers have attempted to com- 
bine the need for diagnostic information with the 
therapeutic implications of the initial interviews. 
The contributions made by related professions 
(child therapists, social workers, psychologists) are 
also discussed. In their own recommendations for 
an initial interview technique the authors consider 
the following aspects as the most importónt: 
rapport, appraisal of the patient's psychological 
status, reinforcement of the wish to continue with 
therapy where indicated. The question sof the 
therapist's * activity or inactivity ' is also considered. 


In the paper The Psychology of Poise. With a 
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A special chapter deals with methods.of recording 
and with the therapists’ and the patients’ reactions 
to it. The patients seemed to accept record 
easily, while the therapists themselves rears 
strongly against it. The authors found the recor 
of great help in teaching others and in gerutinizine 
their own work. ‘The degree of insight ane 
understanding gained from listening to ones 
own interviews has to be experienced to a 
appreciated,’ The printed records of the three E 3 
views with the author's comments make interest! 
reading. : 

Whatever one may feel about this new method a 
recording, the question is no longer whether pi 
should be used, but how the best use could be ma E 
of it. Obviously, it will be employed exglüsiveiy a 
centres, of teaching and research, It seems E 
far no psycho-analytical institute has employec 
technique. 

The authors of this book have refrained ie 
premature claims. At:this stage it is still an OE 
question whether this-method wili make a muc 
contribution to  psycho-analysis and psy A 
therapy, or whether it will, under the cloak ii 
sciertific exactitude, obscure the problems besett! 
those engaged in psychological «treatment. Ec 
would like to know much more abouf the pati ae 
attitudes, conscious and unconscious, to the met me 
of recording. It is mostsunlikely that it does 2^" 
somehow modify the therapeutic situation. vont 
fessor Redlich and hiş associates of the Departm a 
of Psychiatry of Yale University can be relied UP T 
to go thoroughly into jhis and other question’ 
They are to be csngratufated upon an import? 
piece of spade-work. ; 


> 


. E. Stengel. 

^ 

M ^" 
ERRATUM E 

same characteristic in other neurotics, both iP 


Special Elaboration on the Psychic Significance of 
the Snout or Perioral Region, by Leo Rangell, M.D., 
Beverly Hills, California, published in Volume 351 

. 1954, Part 3, the following footnote was, the Editor 
regrets, omitted. It should be inserted at page 323, 
Second column, end of last paragraph, after * of the 
erect posture." 

Turning again at this point from structure to 
Clinic, we find that Freud has already alluded to and 
prognosticated the above findings and, provided 
clinical confirmation for- the primacy: of their roli. 
In his theoretical discussion followirig the presenta- 
tion of the Rat Man, Freud writes, * It turned out 
that our patient, besides all nis other characteristics, 
was a renifleur (or osphresiolagniac). By his own 
account, when he was a child he had recognized 
everyone by their smell, like a dog; and even when 
he was grown up he was more Susceptible to senga- 
tions of smell than most People. I have met with the 


. n " t H ve 
hysterical and in obsessional patients, and J De 


come to recognize that a tendency to osphresiolagnyy 
Which has become extinct since childhood, may P 1 
a part in the genesis of neurosis. And here I sho" 
like to raise the general question whether ple 
atrophy of the sense cf snc! (which was an inevitab) 
Tesult of man’s assumption of an erect posture) m 
the consequent organic repression of his osphres g 
lagnia may not have had a considerable share in fics 
origin of his susceptibility to nervous disease. [ ua 
mipe,] This, wouid afford us some explanation jy 
why, with the advance óf civilization, it is pie 
the sexual life that must fall.a victim to repress on 
For we have long’ known the intimate connects 
in the animal organization between the se% 
Instinct and the function. of the olfactory organ. na 
FREUD, S.. * Notes upon a Case of Obsessio 


f Vol m, 
Neurosis’ (1909). Collected Papers, VOl 
p. 382 AC E 
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Part [i 


SIGMUND FREUD. LIFE AND WORK. 
VOLUME II: THE YEARS OF MATURITY 


(1901-1919) 
By Ernest Jones (London: Hogarth Press'swill be 
published in spring, 1955. The chapter headings 


will be: 
D 


Part I: Life | à 
I. Emergence fro.n Isolation (1901-1906). 


II. Beginning of International Recognition 
(1906-1909). 

. International Psycho-Analytical Associa- 
tion (1910-1914). 3 

. Opposition. 

V. Dissensions (191 1-1914). 

. The * Committee ’. 

. The War Years (1914-1919). 

: Work 

. Expositions. 

. Contributions to Technique. 

X. Clinical Contributions. 

. Case Histories. 

. The Libido Theory. 

. Contributions to Theory. 

XIV. Non-medical Applications of Psycho- 


t Analysis. 


Part HI: The Man 
XV. Mode of Life and Work. 


XVI. Character and Personality. 


Appendix 
Miscellaneous Extracts from Correspon- 
dence. 
CLINICAL PAPERS AND ESSAYS ON 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 

By Karl Abraham. Edited by Hilde Abraham 
(London: The International Psycho-Analytical 
Library) will be published in 1955. It will contain: 
Clinical Papers 
1. On the Significan 
Childhood for 
e Dementia Praec 
` 2. The Significance © 
Close Relatives” in 

Neüroses (1909). 
j3. Observations of the Cult. of 
its Symbolism in Indivi 
Psychology (1911). 
4. On the Determining 
5, Should. Patients ‘Write 
(1915). 


. 6. A Screen 
Event of Apparently 


cante (1913). 


ce of Sexual Trauma in 
the Symptomatology of 
ox (1907)... 

of Intermarriage between 
the Psychology of the 


the Mother and 
dual and Folk 


Power of Names (1911). 
Down Their Dreams? 


"Memory Concerning à Childhood 
Aetiological Signifi- 
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7. On the D OTT uf Agoraphobia in 
i d (1 - : 

8 pei e on the Róle of Grandparents in 

' the Psychology of Neuroses (1913). — 

9. Où Neurotic Exog amy: A Contibution to 

the Similarities in the Psychic Life of 
Neurotics and of Primitive Man (1913). _ 

10. A Contributioi towards the Understanding 
of the Suggestive Effects of Medicine in the 
Neuroses (1914). f 

11. Some Illustrations on the Emotional Rela- 
‘fionship of Little Girls towards their Parents 
(1917). 

12. Some’Remarks on Ferenczi's Paper on Sunday 
NeuroSes (1919). a e 

13. Two Mistakes of a Hebephrenic Patient (1921). 

14. Psycho-analysis and the War Neuroses (1921). 

15. The Rescue and Murder of the Father in 
Neurotic Phantasy-Formations (1922). 

16. On Mistakes with an Overcompensating Ten- 
dency ( 19227., 

17. An Octogenarian’s Mistake (1922). 

18. Two Contributions tó the Study of Symbols 
(1923). 

19. Psycho-analytical Views on Sce Charac- 
teristics of Early Infantile Thinking (1923). 

20. Psycho-analysis and Gynaecology (1925). 

21. Concurrent Phantasies in Mother and Son 
(1925). 

Part II: Miscellaneous 

1. Review ‘of C. G. Jung’s ‘ Versuch einer 
Darstellung der Psycho-analytischen Theosie? 
(Attempt at a Representation of Psycho- 
analytical Theory) (1914). 

2. The Cultural Significance of Psycho-snalysis 
(1920). s ^3 

3. The Day of Atonement: Some Observations 
on Reik's * Problems of the Psychology of 
Religion ’ (1920). 

Part III: Essays " 

1. Dreams and Myths: A Study in Folk-Psycho- 
logy (1909). , 

2. Giovanni Segantini; A Psycho-analytical Study 
(1911). 

3. Amenhotep IV. Psycho-analytical Contribu- 
tions towards the Understanding of his 
Personality and of the Monotheistic Cult of. 
Aton (1912). a 

4. The History*of an Impostor in the Light of 
Psycho-analytical Knowledge ( 1925). 

5. Psycho-analytical Notes on Coué'z System of 
Self-Mastery (1925). P 


THE HONORARY DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF 
SCIENCE was conferred or. Dr. Ernest Jones by the 
University of Wales. The ceremony took place at the 
University College of Swansea on 20 July, 1954. 


Thus the University of Wales appeais to be the first 
British University to Tecognize psycho-analysis 
Officially a. a branch of scien 2 = 
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GREGORY ZILBOORG, M.D.—DOCTOR OF ., 


SCIENCE HONORIS CAUSA aa 
The degree of Doctor of Science honoris causa 
conferred on Dr. Gregory Zilboorg by the Natoma 
University of Ireland on the occasion of d 
tenary celebration (1854-1954) of that University. 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON. 


CRIMINOLOGY: ANNOUNCE- 


MENT Sa d 
“This Congress will be held at Bedforc- coles 
London, 12-18 September, 1955, under the direc s 
of a British Organizing Committee and the DS 
national, Society of Criminology (President: / 
Denis Carroll). 17257 
The main subject of the Congress is Recidiatl 
The preparatory work is organized on a nati aby, 
basis dnd will be in the form of reports collate d 
ten well-known criminologists acting as RaPP 
teurs-Généraux. ers 
There will be ample,scópe for individual pap 
and contributors. —. din 
The Congress is open to all scientists intereste als. 
criminology and to all those dealing with cr! ae 
Psycho-analysts in many countries have expres 
their intention of attending the Congress. — , nto 
Further particulars. will be-sent on applicatio eet, 
the Organizing Secretary, 28 Weymouth Str 
London, W.1. 


SPECIAL 


AWARD OF THE SAN FRANCISCO TY 
PSYCHOANALYTIC EDUCATION „SOCIET? 
An Award will be granted in 1955 for the pee 
Paper presenting a research problem, theory» ^ 
clinical experience pertinent *to the application’ gy, 
psycho-analysis to the social sciences (anthropoleg 
a sthetics, the arts, history, pedagogy, politi of 
S ence, psychology, psychotherapy, sociology, iy 
Social welfare). The award will be $250.00 and v^ 
be made only if the *ommittee of judges feels 
a worthy paper has F^ »n submitted. ;a form 
Directions: Papers must be in English in cur 
Suitable for puUlication with footnotes cone 
tively numbered. Bibliography should be lis; 
alphabeticaily and numbered in sequence, lica" 
name of author, title of article, name of pub. ners 
tion, volume, number, page, and year. Paba 
should be double Spac-4, and the original an idet; 
copy sent. Long monographs should be avo! iva 
such material to be abstracted in article forni "Tbe 
must be original and never before published. me 
copyrignt of the award-winning paper shall ho. n 
the property: of the Society, and the Society sla" 
reserve the right‘to publish, in English or in trar be 
tion, the whole or any pait of it. Papers m 
submitted before-l July, 1955, and the awis 
winning paper will,be announced a* the Fall 
meeting of the Society. . ittee* 
Papers should be submitted to Award Comma 
S. F. Psychoanalytic Education Society, 1637 
Street, San Francisco i1, California. 
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E INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 


~ OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


Vol. XXXVI 


By s 
ANDOR LORAND, New York, and 


In a 1 » E 
s dS ei 
e nhu of Pommien entitled *On the 
T. Lorand osing Teeth in Dreams’, which 
analytic pager to the New York Psycho- 
typical? q iety in 1948, he stated about such 
Wish, in wie Oe that they all express a basic 
Tegress to e deepest layers of the dream, to 
Infantile lite o of tdothlessness, to Earliest 
e difficult; eing nursed by the mother, when 
Pendent fy es of reality adjustment and inde- 
ment was aoe were übsent. This state- 
ings of b meant to exclude all other mean- 
a erent sta reams. “Quite the contrary; at 
reams ma, o of the analytic therapy, tooth 
and Pond and do refer to-various unconscious 
Patient i. “ problems with which the 
ép» P 53) esing af the time. As>Freud 
eag dream ias: rd * When the interpretation 
the, to decide een discovered, it is not always 
es is, a rag it is a “ complete ” one — 
ta not S M "preconscious thoughts 
eam? ee ound expression in the same 
"GRE E few lines further Freud con- 
ps eing er become accustomed to a 
fin gings." rn S capabie of having many 
s h in ud point he states that he 
Sou if E d types of int»rpretation 
bw! We shall iai the dream's motivation 
‘ha t the repres tain unexpected information 
that in sed impulses in the unconscious, 
ach or, the dream th 
which one nerit ere are many layers.in 
eaning will ve the true one. 


e 
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of feelings of loss, fantasies and memories 
having to do with oral functions, deprivations, 
arid bitterness. The removal of a tooth in the 
dream ean easily represent symbolically losing 
the nursing nipple. The universal desire to 
regress to that earliest pleasure object—the 
breast—includes my supposition that the most 
deeply repressed part of the dream is the wish 
to go back to this dependent state when teeth 
did not complicate the life of the dreamer. The 
castration fear and the wish for punishment lie 
in the higher levels of the dream since they are 
the result of the genital phase. 

The origin of symbol formation is still not 
completely understood. It leaves much for 
clarification in spite of the many valuable 
theoretical and clinical contributions of recent 
years. "Freud (21) said that ‘we may expect 
that the analysis of dreams will lead us to à 


knowledge of man's archaic heritage of what is 
inhim. Dreams and neuroses 


reserved more mental antiquities 
so that 


psycho-analysis may clai 
the sciences which are 
reconstruction O 
periods of the beginning 

he states, 
symbolically connected to-day were 
united in prehistoric times by conceptual and 


linguistic identity. In this connection we may 
i the use of a 


the €morijes wi 
SY nt i ich fi how, in a number of cases. 
s en , and fantasies which form ^ Observe = OW, 3 
tigen w of dreams always contain regressive -ommon symbol extends further than the use of 
telat unctio relate to -various levels of érno- — ? common language, as was already pointed out 
fa TR eee The memories show traces b Schubert." Of course, Freud recognizes the 
ingle and m to situations dnd stages of in- impressions of early childhood, which are for- 
ii: bly m ale development. Tooth dreams “gotten and zepressed, as taking part in the forma- 
DB up asscciations and memories tion of the dream. TÉ 
Psychoanalytic Society in November, 1953. 
10 


i 
This = 
Paper was read at a meeting of the New Yori 
; 145 
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i roach to the problem of symbol 
ee the authors think of inheritance in 
the sense that Jones (31) uses it, * The infant must 
have brought with him into the world) an innate 
disposition to develop certain types of fantasy 
in certain contexts’. This corresponds to what 
Hartmann, Kris, and Loewenstein (26) pointed 
out in * Comments on Culture and Personality ° 
in Psychoanalysis and Culture. They * expect to 

find “mits ” of ubiquity and cultural variations 
and superimposed symbolic meanings around 
an ubiqui?ous core’. 

Jones (31); in his essay on the genesis of 
symbol formation, writes: * The basal feature in 
all forms of symbolism is identification . . . 
the tendency to identify is mainly due to two 
factors which relate to the  pleasure-poin 
principle and the reality-principle respectively. 
In the first place it is easier and therefore 
pleasanter to note the features of a new idea 
that resemble those of an older and more 
familiar one. Therefore, the mind tends to 
analyse those features that interest it because of 
their resemblance to previous experiences of 
interest. In the second place, the appreciation 
of resemblances facilitates the assimilation of 
new experiences by referring the unknown to 
the already known.’ In another place, he cites 
Rank and Sachs: ‘ Psychologically conside?ed 
symbol formation remains a regressive rheno- 
menon, à reversion to a certain stage of pictorial 
thinking. . . . In correspondence with this 
psychological conception is the original func- 
tion, demonstrable in the history of civiliza- 
tion, of the identification underlying symbolism 
as a means of adaptation to reality. . . ^ 

Let us review for a moment the cycle of denti- 
tion in the human being and see how much these 
vicissitudes of the early developmental period of 
teething may be responsible for the uncon- 
scious wish to return to toothless infancy after. 
From birth on oral feelings are pre-eminent, the 
mouth and teeth being most strongly cathected 
with libido. From birth they are important 
tools for gratification of cravings, both self- 
preservative and sensual. From the sixth 
month of development to the thirtieth month, 
there is a greet deal of restlessnoss and paw 
primarily connected with the development of 
the deciduous teeth. From then on, up to the 
age of five or six years, there is a relatively 
quieter period, but at this stage the slow develop- 
ment of the permanent teeth initiates another 


period of confused preoccupation with the teeth. 


The child at times experiences pleasure, feelings 
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of strength, aggression, being the centre of 
attention; at other times anxieties, siana 
embarrassment, humiliation, inferiorities a 
missing teeth and also varying degrees of c 
tion anxiety (tooth «disappearing „and r s 
appearing again and the confusion attending E 
—all of these contradictory feelings. leave SE 
marks on the growing child and may cause ad A É 
difficulties in puberty and adolescence, ee 
ing upon how stormy the period of dentition 
been. The preoccupation with teeth be coni 
prominent again at puberty, paralleling the Pt 
occupation with sexual feelings. The young, 
growing individual again attaches to the 
feelings he formerly experienced—inferiority We 
slíame, or pride and exhibitionistic tendensi 
fear, shyness, withdrawal, and resentments — 
reaction to those frustrations. At times the b a 
serve as the focal point of ridicule. We hav 
found, in the associations to tooth dreams K 
severa! patients, memories which led back 4 
painful inferiority feelings and embarrassment E 
puberty, occasioned by the necessity of wearin 
braces. i o t 
Later in adult life, teeth, may represe?" 
aggréssive weapons, strength, sexual attractiv™” 
ness. They can represent health or decay, th 
latter leading to the fear of Icsing teeth throug 4 
extraction. Teeth, therefore, can be used ang 
are used as symbolic expressions of loss, separa 
tion, disintegratiun, or any danger threateninb 
the individual. Thej-may symbolize masturb? 


tion, giving birth, castration. The most impo" 


tint content category, the one in the fore 
ground of a particular dream, is determin’ 
bythe problems with which the patient is P" 


occupied at the tim."and by the particular phase 


of analysis. T : n 
The tooth dream always deals with problem 
of the dreamer reiating to sexual matter A 
frustrations, aggression, and guilt. The toni 
symbol, however, originates not in the genit?" 
but the pregenital experiences of the individu? 
It originates at the time when infantile eXP^* 
entes cannot bs verbalized, can only bé felt E 
acted out, and interpreted by the infant 1n- 
own way. The symbolism in the adult dea 
refers back to the original pattern of experie” 
of possessing and losing, as in possessing ; 5 
losing, being deprived of, breast, nipple: 
teeth. Thus in the adult’s tooth ae 
sensations of pleasure and pain and the react", 
to these sensations will. be symbolized PF pil 
part of the body'in relation to which the ces» 
has had those earliest memory experien 


teeth ` 


the 


ive 
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name è " 
e prs and nippte. Later the sexual 
these are he. symbolized by the tooth because 
sures and fea: organs to which the earliest plea- 
become atta aid the anxiety of losing them 
E of impp Tis of the genital 
and féar of io; opment. Thus pleasure, pain, 
the light of th s are symbolized by the adult in 
Tepeated ex e earliest perceptions. The early 
and then ND of acquiring a new tooth 
tration. fea ing it becontes a prototype of cas- 
Organ shiloh The fact that the tooth is an 
tinies absent at times is present and at other 
equivalent mg lead. to' the equation of an 
I$ seen to be urse of events for the penis which 
Present in we. resent in cértain persons and not 
by the indi anal or sometimes is experienced 
and other. d ual as erect and therefore present, 
experienced mes as shrunk, in which state it is 
eelings co as absent. All the thoughts and 
Presence poe with ‘such absence and 
Castration, er into the problem’of fear of 
n1 
edition or Frend added a paragraph to the fifth 
urther with kj Traumdeutung (21). This dealt 
riting tenen problem of regression in dreams. 
says (l. c., p. 5 wish fulfilment in the dream, he 
example or 48), * dreaming is on the whole an 
Condition regression to the dreamer's earliest 
instinctual i revival of his childhood, of the 
e metho ae which dominate it and of 
available d of expression which were then 
Iment in ue ^. Later, discussing wish 
Position in reams, he writes (p. 553), ' My 
ccome a dr that a coriscious wish can only 
awakenin ream-instigator, if it succeeds in 
tenor T àn unconscious wish with the same 
‘ic T consi m fonum reinforcement from it. 
thes on th hat these unconscious wishes are 
ant way ae alert, ready at any time to find 
res for all expression when an opportunity 
GoM the S dis themselves with an impulse 
en great iso and for trensferring their 
Ootnote AD on to the latter's lesser one. 
o; Paths Which 1 remarks as follows: ' These 
T all, which have been laid Cown once and 
“Never an ee fall into disuse and which, 
» are always mE excitation re-cathects 
isch y to conduct the excitatory 
“is re @ few ine: $$ He states in the same 
on, P Sented in the di rtlier on), * A wish which 
: ream mvst be an infantile. 


Sup; 


are 
fo, Pa 


lucida -— 

ions ey infantile wish in the many 

Cal ang fi dreams, we have collected 
opological material which we 


To 
Vari 
Clini 
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will attempt to present in th i p- 

et present in the following grou 

(1) Tooth dreams where the tooth is a 
2 


“phallic symbol. 


| ig teeth, braces as symbols. 

ooth pullin izi ildbi 
UR. p lling symbolizing childbirth, 

(4) Vagina dentata. i 

(5) The role of dental stimulus themes (motive) 
in psychoses. a 

The following dreams, from both male and 
female patients, show the tooth as°a phallic 
symbol. These dreams express either castration 
anxiety as a result of sexual ambitions (mostly 
with early oedipal involvement), or a direct 
wish for a penis, especially in female patients 
with strong, unconscious masculine drives and 
feclings of rivalry with men. 

Freud cites a dream of à young man with 
strong homosexual ezaings. In the dream the 
patient was treated by two university professors 
instead of by Freud. One of them was doing 
something to his penis. He was afraid of an 
operation. The other was pushing against his 
mouth with an iron rod, so that he lost one or 


two of his teeth. He was tied up with four silk 
being rejected 


cloths. He had this dream after 
by one of his friends, which led to his mastur- 
baüng twice in succession. Freud states, in 
connettion with the analysis of this dream 
(21, p. 387), «I cannot pretend that the inter- 


pretation of the dreams wit 
as dreams of masturbation—a 
whose correctness seems to me 
has been entirely cleared up. Hecites the dream 
to illustrate the theory that the i 

* dental stimulus ” dreams—in males—derives 
from masturbatory desires of the puberty 
period. This was the first time Freud described 
dental stimulus dreams, in 1909, in the second 
edition of the Traumdeutung. Then he con- 
tinues: 

* Especially remarkable is the representation 
of onanism (masturbation), or, rather of cas- 
tration, as the punishment for onanism, by the 
falling out or extraction of teeth; for we find in 
folk-lore “a counterpart to this which could 
only be known to very féw dreainers. I think 
that there can be no doubt that circumcision, à 
practice common to so many peoples, is an 
equivaleat and replacement of castration. And 
e learned that certain aboriginal 


recently, We hav 
tribes in Australia practise circumcision as a 


rite to-mark the attaining of puberty (at the 
celebration of the boy’s coming of agé), whilst 
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other tribes living quite near have pene 
for this practice that of knocking out a toot! : 
Ferenczi (18) reports a dream of a female 
patien® In her dream the patient's Gore cheek 
was rubbed by a man, and then a tooth sprang 
off from her gum. The dream was stimulated 
by the drilling of a tooth which was done under 
anaesthesia, and the patient was worried that 
she might betray her love for the dentist. 
Feretivzi does not interpret the dream, but he 
hints at the sexual meaning and symbolism, 
i.e. eithe:the dreamer had or wished to have an 
orgasm (the tooth sprung off); or she wished 


to stimulate erection and orgasm in the 
man. 


One,of the author's patients, a man in his thirties, 
often masturbated using a sado-masochistic fan- 
tasy. One night, after resisting the urge to do so he 
dreamed that he wàs * pushing his gum so strongly 
with his finger that a tooth went off like a bullet 
from a gun’, He awoke with an orgiastic seminal 
discharge. o 

Whether he had touched his penis could not be 
established. Probably he had, because in another 
(castration-anxiety) dream he was awakened by 
violent pains in his genitals, and he noted that he 
was pressing hard on one testicle. k 

Another of the authors’ male patients had a 
series of dreams dealing with teeth. * 

() * My father-in-law is standing facing me and 
my daughter is standing between us. She is ‘holding 
me by the hand. I notice that some of my daughter’s 
teeth are blood-stained (this is identical. with the 
case of bleeding gums I have in reality). My father- 
in-law asks why her teeth are bl 


ood-stained. I 
answer, “ She got that from kissing her father." ° 


The main theme of the patient's associations to 
this dream was: ‘A child who:kisses his parents 
Bets castrated.’ The patient's associations are 
hostility against mother and against women in 
general. He refers to a desire to bite off the nipple. 
In the dream he identifies with his little girl who has 
no penis. In this way he 


the removal of his penis (being a girl). On anothér 


little mouse.” 
level the dream represents his desire to be a girlin « 


order to avoid all the complications of masculinity, 
especially aggressive sexuality, 

(II) * I was inside my cwn mouth. One tooth is 
badly placed. It is hooked on and I want to hook 
it on the right place. I am very anxious in *he 


dream because I have difficulty end cannot do it 
correctly.’ 


The patient had been goin 


and was very much anno 
required, 
about havi 


£ to the dentist often 
yed by the dental work Ke 
In his associations he expressed ideas ^ 
hg a small and ineffectual penis, fear of 
Dot being able to Satisfy women, and abstinence 
from infercourse for that reason. Behind these 
associations is the fear of intercourse and the fear 
U 


punishes himself through ` 
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of losing his penis. The deepest Om: vg desire. 
to be in the mother's womb mouth. NE. 
(III) ‘I am in the dentist’s office. He is pe 
me a penicillin shot which will clear up my 
infection." ay, 8 i al 
The patient's associations deal with pape 
problems, the desire for dependence A, o the 
and being cured of his * penis trouoles t as in 
analyst. Analyst (father) likes him. = clive 
Childhood mother liked him and patiently giving 
him of a long-standing enuresis. The denti e heis 
a penicillin shot, equals homosexual desire. Sir 
passive and dependent upon the analyst a wr 
relationship will ensue, which will remove - - 
necessity of his using his penis, which egre 
represents various dangers, outstaidingly à 
Sive irtercourse. . had the 
Another patient, a girl of twenty-four, 
following dream: tall 
b Something is wrong with me. There ie er. 
girl in the dream, and tney wanted me to a elp me 
Then a young doctór approached me to h H 
and wanted ¢o put some:red wine in my mout ted to 
also had a syringe in his hand, and he wanting 
stick itin my arm. 1 was gagging, having something 
in my mouth. I wanted to remove por I 
from my tooth but pulled the whole thine s 
go to the dentist to haye it cemented in m pein’ 
This patient dreams a great deal about tee a d 
loose. She used to grind her teeth in childhoo ' had 
the orthodontist straightened her teeth whi he 
apparently been pushed out of alignment 
grinding. She refers to grinding as Dn 
angry in her sleep. On another, deeper leve; 
a little child who has‘no teeth and escaping 
men who are cruel and going back to depen 
yon father who cements the loosened len 
her a penis. This also refers to tne trans fers 
relationship. The first part of the dream T° rin! 
her wish to be a man—her fear of something oot!) 
—Penis), being put into her and of something 
being pulled out (caswatioa). . 
The same patient later dreamed: seii 
"lam lying on a bed. A little mouse is T 
On the floor. I talk to it, saying, “ Comcs 
-It jumps on the bed and ‘a he? 
Over me. My mother.sees it'and is horrifie th. è 
Lam afraid it will bite me with its sharp teet ai ro 
" The first thought in her associations ds es od bY 
her father. He had frightened her in child 
pretending to eat her. * m 
, Her associations continue with father, “a 
general, fear of mice, being bitten by them, 4 is, 2 
pregnant. She speaks 6f intercourse, ae ther 
returns to the idea that the analyst caps e girl 
who will protect ^er by letting her. be his sot h an. 
Mouse is equivalent to penis and to the to à E 
will not be dangerous if she is still a baby It 5. fjv 
arms, ae she was treated in reality until she 
years old. Ae 


i d 
Another paient had an extensive fluor an 


pein’ 
from 
only 
ives 


nce 
to 


ning 


made 


P gig 
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infecti : 
oe eae she went to a woman doctor for 
id not jane her vacation, but her condition 
vacation was: e. One of her dreams after her 
weni : 
on my bat | odes _ He was going to operate 
and she Goldie en he turned into a woman doctor, 
Was or my 3k up the operation. The operation 
whole bei kroat. She left the valves open. The 
her fori miscarried.’ 
ing wet in ee she talked about her mouth 
the pillow e dream and about finding saliva on 
complains in out her painful tooth of which she 
which did no analysis as having a rough edge, but 
Occurred 7 MU in the dream at all. This dream 
e previous" she found blood on her underwear 
inking it ih She became frightened, 
poses Which h from her rectum, but it was her 
Sings about ih d come early. She discussed her 
" Using troubl € woman doctor and the analysis, 
her. She is € with her genitals, instead of curing 
houghts Jed now sicker than she was. These 
With to her mother who makes her sick 


tween 

the agè 

masturbate ages of five and seven she not only 
er 

foung v 

Sought 

the 
em ref company of those little boys. The 


Volved an celings completely in order not to get 
suff, ivorced "n strated afterwards. 
ion’ from nace patieiit of twenty-four, who 
«Wing dieu IE difficulties, reported the 
ho. VAS with z 22 
foe galloping a boy in the fields. There were 
ig °S. Then a n playing. Somebody shot the 
Wheth very ieee ing fell out of my tooth. It was 
Tite it was real : awoke frightened and not sure 
Dhare let associations reum.’ ^ 
ERN horses witions the patient stated that the 
identificati refer to her own temper.and also to 
ha ine veo with the horses as masculine and 
feno Seen em (as a child and during puberty 
bu to her E copv/ate). Being shot rep=e- 
ltexp ct The n hment for unrestricted emotional 
being esses the d dream: reveals her castration ear. 
ang © Wild like angers of having a penis like a horse, 
NN er = Bose and then punished (shot), 
Tals ously en ong masculine desires. She 1S 
e 


viou : 
T Work, S of men and considers them 


An 
O; 
has rather female ud: 
patieñt in the late twenties who 


des. N culti 

bi 1^8 wi 4 

follows an Binns adjustment and being female, 
«Ving res feminine appearance, had tie 


anis Lyin, 
2 yin : ; 
E Son top ofa girl, sucking her breast. 


' they eager 


€ gi : 
Tl. She has'sharp, white teeth, aS if 
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. In her associations she remembers an old dream 
in which she had long nipples (she had described 
them as penises at that time); in the same dream 
she had seen a man who looked like her.) In the 
present dream she is the girl who has sharp teeth. 
In reality she has small breasts and small teeth and 
has inferiority feelings about both. She makes sure 
in the present dream that she is not castrated. 
The man is sucking her breasts, which to her 
represent penises. She also takes what she con- 
sidered an inferior position in intercouz3e but 
compensates for it by making the man dependent 
on her by sucking her breast, which makes her feel 
superior. a 

A dentist reports the following dream: 

* A friend who was my playmate in boyhood was 
He is sitting in the dentist's chair in my 
d of working on his tooth, I am 
Later on he remembered 
* After I wrung his 
his patient and the 


my patient. 
office. But instea 
tduching his penis." 
another part of the dream: 


the dream the patient 
related that. he hates to extract a tooth and that he 
his best to save the tooth and delay the 
This is motivated, as his analysis 
revealed, by his repressed aggression (to tear and 
Early aggressive feelings against 


ider (5) related a recurrent tooth- 
In her dream 


er front teeth; 
d to remove them . . . she pulls out the 


"In Brettschneider’s interpretation 
dream followed by the 


‘she has 
she tries har 
right incisor. 


is is a masturbation ) 
piena of fear of castration. Through 
fo obtained from the patient’s brother it 


information 


was learned 
since childhood that th 
castration as punishmen' 


that brother and sister had thought 
e lack of a penis is due to 
t for masturbation. 


i late dreams in which 
tients Very often relat 

E ly try, but in vain, to remove some- 
thing—foo i or some non-specified 


material—from the mouth or. from € the 
teeth; it seems tO be an endless. pue ure. 
Many people do this in waking life. It is a 
ie nail-biting. Jt seems to the authors 
that such dreams express masturbation ES m 
that such activities are masturbation equivalents. 
o analysis because of 


atient, who came t u 
pep lowing dreamin the 


had the fol 


ejaculatio oW x 
weeks of his analysis: : 

s am trying to pull out cotton thread from 

i I, the more there 


The longer 1 pu 


re and more, and I am troubled 


between ray teeth. 
js, and always mo 
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in the dream as to when it will stop and also where it 

from.’ " A 
Sees too early in analysis to interpret the dream. 
However, his associations show that it has to do 
with fear of losing semen, concern about masturba- 
tion which, he thinks, made him partially impotent. 
He was strongly oral, having been bottle-fed to the 
age of five. 


Pickworth (41) describes the following ex- 
perience: At the age of seven he lost a tooth 
through extraction. This was followed by a 
dream in,which he was ‘ extracting parasites 
from his own mouth’. On awakening he 
recognized it as a phallic symbol and experienced 
intense horror. He finally recollected that a 
cousin had threatened him with castration for 
exposing himself in childhood at about the age of 
three years. 

Interesting reflections on this subject have been 
made by Coriat (9). He tells us that the upper 
jaws of five male palates. with one or two 
incisors removed have been found in caves of 
ancient Palestine. They date back to a period 
corresponding to the Aurignacian and later 
cave cultures in Europe 150,000 to 200,000 
years ago. These mutilated skulls indicate a 
ceremonial practice which is found in many 
Negro tribes to-day. One can surmise that this 
practice, which has been reported many times, 
is a symbolic castration (there is wide evidence 
from Reik and Roheim on this point) and that 
these findings demonstrate the existence^of the 
castration wish and fear at the very dawn of 
human culture, proving the amazing uniformity 
of symbolic features. 

Heinrich (27) too refers to the primitive 
initiation rite which consisted of the mutilation 
of a tooth. It means symbolic castration. In 
his interesting collection of data Heinrich 
states that in the unconscious the loss of a tooth 
is identical with loss of the penis; he quotes 
from W. Stekel, who said that according to., 
folklore the German expression Zahnreissen 
(tearing out a tooth) means sexual intercourse; 
in the Slav language zub means tooth and penis. 
The unconscious equivalence of toothache and 
masturbation is recognized by V. ‘thompson 
(59), who writes that. British soldiers in Indi- 
and sometimes other places’ have long called 
erections * Irish toothaches ". 


A male patient in one of his dreams realized that * 
“my teeth were loose. They were nearly all loose 
atthe root with considerable contraction of the gums,. 
so that they might easily fall out if I were simply to 
push against them with my tongue. -I had'the feelihg 


à 
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that I must be careful not to dislodge them he 
it would be easy to do só, and that if I were toot Kc 
it would be a sign of age and this would be wr 
ing, not only to me but also to my wife, an aa 
noticeable to others.’ (In real life both the drea: a 
and his wife often wondered whether his We. 
disturbance might not be caused by his ce c 
patient began his sex life in marriage when ac 
over thirty. His wife almost left him becau 
his serious potency disturbances. i 4 
In his =e ere im associations the patient ws 
tioned that his gums were moderately contras c 
The teeth themselves were firm and in aeu. 
condition. His friends, have at times complime tr 
him on their appearance. The only favours 
remarks made ahout him by Army physicians er 
that his teeth were unusually good. On the Et 
hand, he was often teased by the boys because i Buy 
‘long’ foreskin. Circumcision was suggeste Ac 
he never considered that it would be, necesh ne 
In joking with male corupanions, he stated tha 4 
reason for declining: circumcision was are à 
penis was so small that if the foreskin were rem ie 
there would be nothing left. He was uni i 
withchis penis and his potency. The symbolis sing 
his dream (tooth—contracted gura—fear of lo 
his teeth, etc.) is self-explanatory. 


Hiischmann (28) presents an interesting a 
ample of the changing meaning of the per 
symbols in the dream with the progress of 
patient's analysis. ‘He cites two dreams 9'/ 
female patient which deal with the probe e 
teeth.” The first-dream appeared early In as 
analysis. She then- described her mouth er 
large, and her teeth as much longer and bigs "e 
than a man's. She was very proud of her po 
polished, white teeth and examined them P 
every angle. In a later stage of her ana dan 
when her problems centred around castra" 
fears, renunciation of masturbatory drives we 
fantasies about the penis, she had the pee 
dream. In this dream she went to the de? or 
to have a tooth filled, but he extracted four T 
five of her teeth instead. She became p 
frightened and Protected herself from the 


jet 
ist. ‘She looked up and saw that the dent! 


was her analyst, m- 
In the first dream she used the teeth as SY In 
bolic of the penis in competing with men- the 
the second, dream the anxiety concerning 
analysis which may deprive her of her teet ed. 
stead of strengthening ther is clearly expe. 
In both instances the teeth symbolize the P the 
* In‘the discussion of masturbation iD teen 
Psycho-Analytic Society of Vienna by fon pis 
analysts in 1912; Ferenczi (17) expresse rob- 
view that in all cases with masturbation P 


—————. mmm 
3 —— 


Soulki: 
Worry 


about her b 


She & 
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lems hi 
tie mar there is a possible symbolic 
castration, is tooth pulling in dreams and 
Ment fr he dream expressed the punish- 
through pen aa ge castration— 
castration Pi pulling. He recognized that 
are the first tl tooth extraction (losing teeth) 
P concluded areat that the child faces; and 
that this might have been the way 


that thi : 
€ symbolism was established. 


Deca 
yed and Black Teeth as Symbols 


Deca: 
yed a 
and black teeth cause much con- 


cern to 
peo 
appearance ple, first because of their unsightly 
Conscious" sion; 
u Us significànce. The’content of the 


and 
secondly because of their 


N¢onsci 

cious feeli 

€ analysis PME can be ascertained through 
people with such dreams. ï 


The 
Previou 1 
or fread aly mentioned female patient with the 


Was out wit 
ssing ? RB I: We were necking and he was 
M ing lest he no ipeo his breath. I withdrew, 
." mirror and sa ice my reluctance. I looked in 
d associations ma front tooth was black.? 
àd je. that she worries constantly 
and about not being clean. 


he h 
ad a wa 
rt " 
on her arm which she had cut out. 


cai 

enti not fi S 

iid)! filled epe anything wrong. She thinks the 

memories, n tooth» Then she talks about 

a black ue qe she was frightened by a 
. "That led to the witch with 


t 
mega Duis rd as” being masculine and 
nity ore time, as in the dream, 
Sand mn ich means to her aggression, 
: fit. Sh He s place and fecling guilty 
Ooth; thens e frightens men away with, her 

she docs not have to be a woman 


Submi 
Ubmit to mı E 


ng father 


Ac 
be cording ; 
a 8 to St 
to the Mbolic A (56) a decayed tooth can 
erence tò a sick penis and/or 


ne "e. 
Thi P, itself. 

Othesis i 
gi quede i» supported by Cans (8. 
Otent peni ead tooth in a dream meaat 

is. The ancient Hindus be- 

ammett (25), that if ome- 
of , that if s 

a black man with black teeth 


Q: nat F 
oth tation Bes. besides signifying decay 
x Which was mentioned above): 
Pana gs ots . As early as 

Ported that in a dream a 
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genital. This was confirmed by Heinrich (27) 
According to his findings manipulation a 
operation on a tooth has in the unconscious the 
meaning of manipulation or operation» on the 
uterus; for example, drilling and filling a 
cavity, a hole in a carious tooth, signifies a 
woman, and if a man is manipulating it then it 
represents symbolically sexual intercourse. 
Heinrich mentions Stekel, according to whom, 
carious teeth mean a rotten soul, and the sucking 
of a tooth is often accompanied by genital sens- 
ations. Heinrich also quotes Stekel’s, statement 


that all patients who are afraid of the dentist 


have a * sucking complex °. 


We can confirm the interpretation that the filling 
of a tooth cavity might be used to symbolize hetero- 
This is well demonstrated by the 
analysis of the dream of a patient, à married physi- 
cian, who dreams that ‘I meet my uncle in the 
hospital; I am surprised to see him there and ask 


him what he is dotag in My uncle 
explains that he had three they 


were very expensive $300). 

The dreamer has a nephew whose mother Suc- 
ceeded in breaking up his marriage and forcing him 
to, divorce his wife. Since the divorce, he has been 
leading a wild sexual life, and his mother is afraid 
that one of those “loose girls ° might drag him into 
a bad marriage. The mother of the boy asked the 
uncle to have a good talk with the boy to this effect. 
The uncle talked kindly to the boy after he came 

a>. He asked the boy 


home from 4 * love-trip - l 
whether, he had been out with a girl. The boy 
s ‘Was it good?’ The boy 


answered, ‘Sure ^ ? ] 
replied, * It was very good. I had three fillings (he 
meant sexu but it cost me a lot O 
money, three hun peo E: 
r wish to have her son's 
d she has even expressed 


She does not CO! 
on that in case ofa 


happy marriage ended, 
her wish frankly 


him, etc. 1 
In the case ofa married female patient the decayed 
dream was over-Gsterminec. It sig- 

Stekel), the penis of 


tooth in the eit (vide 
i eurosis its yl , t 
nified the n ud i The dentist 


d analysis because of 


with their tongues. 


1. 


Oulkissi 
ing’ E 
8” means thatthe kissing partners tY 


to penetrate each cthers’ mouths 
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ial anxieties and paralysing bodily pains. 
eae during the fourth month of her 
analysis, when the background of her symptoms sd 
being discovered. She was afraid to reveal materia 
related to her childhood sexual experiences, thinking 
that the analyst might become disgusted with her 
and dismiss her. 


The Symbolic Significance of False Teeth, Braces 


Evéfyone has a normal amount of pride or 
narcissistic libido attached to his own body and 
to its organs. This is especially true as far as 
visible parts of the body ar^ concerned. Among 
these visible parts the teeth play a prominent 
role. Most people conceal the fact that they 
have false, substitute, teeth, let alone plates, 
denturts. A denture in the mouth is bad 
enough; but when taken out, put in a glass of 
water, it can be even frightening. It reminds one 
of decay and death. But again, as with many 
other things, it can have its special, individual 
significance, either to the wearer or to the 
person who notices it. Darlington (13) points 
to the fact that loss of any part of the body can 
make a person feel that part or all of his soul 
has been lost. This refers to hair, nails, teeth, 
etc. A person to whom Darlington talked 
“held the unexpressed view that some rotten 
and black deed on his part had been the cause 
of his teeth turning so black that he was ashàmed 
to face people, lest they detect the stain on his 
soul, and in fact equate the loss of kis soul 
with the loss of his teeth’, According to Dar- 
lington * hair and nails, and teeth too in rela- 
tion to the hope of the resurrection of the dead, 
are met here and there in anthropological 
literature". False teeth mean that the person 
is concealing that he is bad; he is false, puts up 
a front, deceives. Being detected wearing false 
teeth means that his misdeeds have been 
detected. ‘Sins come to register on the teeth.’ 

The same symbolism is used by patients in 
the following dreams: A woman who has good 
front teeth but false plates on both sides of the 
lower jaw, substituting for three lost teeth, 
dreamed: ‘I was talking to a woman friend 
when 1 suddenly felt that I had cracked my, 
plates. It was in front. J felt' terrible. ï 
thought to myself that jt must be a dream, 


but no, it was true; no, it was just à dream.’ 
She made sure in the 


dream and awakened, 
the dreamer’s life as the 
self-criticism. She is com 
patient suffers from the 


This friend figures in 
personification of her- 
peting with her. The 
feeling of grave in- 


dream that it was jest a ` 
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feriority caused by environmental circumstances 
and because of guilt feelings for a temporary 
and transient Lesbian relationship. She ee 
ceals the inferiority feeling. She feels that s 5 
must keep up a pretence all the time aud Put 
constantly terrified by the thought of d 
detected. The false teeth, the plates are a 
for the representation of her feeling that she : 
a morbid personality, that she is putting UP 
false front by concealing it. 


A male patient dreams, ‘I have a mew e 
different from the old. It fits well. I did not know 
how it got in. I see the old one broken in the wa 
basin.’ 8 

This dream occurred in the end phase n 
patient's analysis after a previous day's a 
about his use of eyeglasses, his need for them, 
the possibility of getting along without them. ewly 
talks in his further associations about poem to 
acquired strength and, adult attitude, the abili tion 
continue on his own without the former castra S 
fears. ‘He also refers in his associations to Pons 
broken denture, his former dependence and im his 
on his father for materia] support and als eady 
reliance on the analys. for help. All this he is r 
to relinquish now. " 

Oné of our female patients, after returning ie 
à visit to her parents, reportes the following dr rin 
[had two teeth in the front like tusks, sticking © em. 
front of my lips; one or both had holes in pon 
The dentist is pulling them out and I don’t there 
them tu be pulled He removes them and their 
are two other smaller jeeth behind them (in e in 
Place). Then all my teeth are suspended, 1005 my 
my mouth. There is a wire all around in 
mouth; the teeth move and chatter.’ - mind 

The tusks sticking ont of her lips bring to her * 
the tips of the vagina. From the age of elt y 
fifteen she had braces on her teeth. She was vi 
much embarrassed abont these braces and was € wi 
ashamed to speak, As a consequence she out 
always in a bad temper because she could not Poule 
with the otner youngsters. She had much tro d 
at that time with her parents who always chided ? 
Scolded her, n 


She was constantly being remi feels 
that she was too loua; in fact, at present she tea 


that she is also too loud, and this she attributes he 
analysis. She kriows she ought to be silent, bu ain 
cannot control herself, She reelly wants to m 
as aggressive as that, and she very often conc 
objects to bei:ig changed in analysis. This referen: 


to ‘not wanting the tusks to be pulled v 
also afraid that if her aggression, which she em pe 
with masculjnity and Strength, is removed, she ine 

a “iocse’ woman dependent on men ate “she 
gratification which she rejects and of whic a il 
is afraid. Aciually Many years ago she had ^ aream 
cyst removed from fer vagina. This wed: 
occurred some time after she had a tooth DU 
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the i E 

esee sedie iei dr ciu wich 
An intérest pain for about two weeks. 
connection DEENA expressed by Weiss (60) in 
psychosen with a tooth dream. He says that 
Beha Challis ond on expression of unresolved 
erotogenic z icis and usually has a reference to an 
an organic zone, as the unconscious conflict causes 
dremhed a ene to turn into pain. A patient 
pain, Mar ront tooth grew Jong, causing him great 
finally icy substance came out of it. He 
associatio ed the tooth back with his finger. His 
made in s to this dream led him batk to attempts 
Sexual pla à SED to frighten him away from 
dreams Ge ons his first seminal discharge in 
; a 
pem excitement. ed m Hu £8; Suppress 
E > 
ie eed patient who had a number of?dreams 
aving to a associated memories to those dreams 
wore N with actual experiences when she 
* Three: of m .One of her dreams is as follows: 
remained phe broke off and only the roots 
out; then h à dentist wanted to pull the roots 
er aed ued the teeth back on to tho roots.’ 
Wearing br ciations brought up memories about 
From the aces on her teeth to the age of fifteen. 
orthodontie of cight to fifteen she went to the 
with two i i She had the eye-teeth strengthened 
in which Sha which she had to hook up to 2 helinet 
è also erp in order to keep the teeth straight. 
Corn or ste: ^ removable brace. She could not eat 
Straw; Her. : she had to drink all fluids through a 
Pressure bris i constantly watched her and put 
or be punish m to keep all the orthodontists rules 
She had the F : After discussing all these memories, 
“I had ollowing dreai the next night: 

her up dm fight with my mother-in-law. I beat 
Association, she knocked eut six of my teeth.’ The 
€ six Sn geni led to the fear of the mother. 
unishment brought up sex} masturbation, fear of 
Y mother. ^ sexual transgressions, being found out 
er, etc. In the end she felt she really did not 
be bothered with sex or men who cause 
braces a as one is troubled with teeth. She had 
OVS, ana oe adolescence. She could ^ot date any 
afterward She states, ‘that is why 
always og make up for the» past’. 
"TOuble wie rassed. Eee brothers never had any 
always à e h teeth. In addition she Says: ‘J was 
She imc d problem. The process of analysis 
and Pulling to tooth-pulling—always probing in 
torturing je out Her thoughts and feelings, and 
h to be cate She would like to ke left at. peace 
ood, red to by everybody, just asin child- 


Want to 
trouble j 


She was 


Vag; x 
Bina Dentata 


The si 
fs raw of the female genitals is unpleasant 
Olklore, a g for many males. Mythology, 
anthropology contain:many refer- 


J dated many . 


` all parts of the body, 


"hatural and no 
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ences to this reaction. It probably originates 
in the phallic stage of libido development, in 
which children believe that everyone possesses 
or formerly possessed a penis. Girls, therefore, 
are individuals who have lost them. The sight 
of the female genitalia then arouses fear (22). 
One of the many manifestations of castration 
fear is the legend that the penis can be caught 
too tightly in the vagina during intercourse, so 
that the man cannot withdraw his peris and 
medical attention is needed (the woman put 
under anaesthesia) for the man to become free 
again. Another form of the castration fear is 
the concept of the * vagina dentata °. 

‘All analysts have had dreams reported in 
which the dreamer, a male, is about to begin 
sexual intercourse when he looks at the genitals 
of his female partner, and to his horror notices 
that the vagina has two rows of teeth like the 
mouth. Sexual intercourse, therefore, is ren- 
dered impossible, the dreamer frequently 
awakens at this point, sometimes with seminal 
discharge accompanied by orgasm. Usually 
these men suffer from premature seminal 
discharge in real life. It is of interest, and also 
important for the understanding of such dreams, 
to bear in mind that most such men having 
vagina dentata dreams do not fear fellatio. 
During fellatio they do not have the fear that the 
wonran will or may bite off the penis, but the 
sight of the vagina arouses fear (‘ Something 15 
missing.’, or it ' looks like a wound ’). : 

In Dr. Lorand's experience many patients 
who have expressed strong castration fears and 
sexual difficulties showed, in their conscious 
sexual behaviour, impotence in vaginal inter- 
course, but 'adequate potency in fellatio. 
Uniformly it is found that the fear of vagina 
dentata was not just a retaliatory one for their 
own oral sadistic impulses; the fear had two 
important components. First came early ex- 
periences possibly up to the age of three or 
four, when they Were petted and kissed by the 
mother or nurse. sometimes by the father, on 

which resulted in great 
t and also imprinted upon the little 
dea that this type of pleasure is 
t forbidden. Later during the 
genital phase the child received other impres- 
sions which led to castration anxiety, namely 
that girls.have no penis and that the child’s 
genital play is forbidden by the parents... The 
ban and the threat become connected with 
aggression and rebellion. Later on observation 
of the pregnancy of the woman (mother) was 


excitemep 
child the ! 
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3 to aggression, hurt, which re- 
ed the castration fear pue of os 
boy's own feelings against the mor er. 
impotert patients with this type of ream have 
aggressive feelings in relation to intercourse— 
intercourse means hurting; it endangers the 
woman's life through pregnancy. Thus fear of 
retaliation for such feelings is developed. They 
therefore seek gratification on the oral level 
corresmonding to the parents’ kissing in early 
childhood when impregnation was excluded, 
and when,1s a consequence there was no fear of 
retaliation. à 

Otto Rank writes (45): * The libido displace- 
ment from mouth to vagina explains the univer- 
sal conception of vagina dentata, widespread in 
folklore and found in every case of sexually 
disturbed men. 

*In the masculine process of displacement, 
the penis takes on the significance of a tooth. 
So this symbolism is a phy'ogenetic sediment 
ontogenetically used as a conductor for the 
displacement, the driving force which we 
recognize in this next stage of teething as oral 
sadism, manifesting itself in biting. By a 
redistribution of libido, oral sadism is gratified 
no longer at the mother's breast, but part of it 
directly in eating (biting) and part is displaced 
to the genital. By this means, the genital organ 
changes definitely from a passive one (breast 
substitute) to an active one (mouth Substitute); 
that is, becomes really an organ for subjugation. 

* Oral sadism manifests itself at the’ genital 
stage in a manner apparently contradictory to 
the biological role of the sexes. The vagina 
takes over the active drawing in and erogenicity 
of the mouth (in sucking) and she biologically 
conditioned passivity of the female is distributed 
over her whole body. With man, the penis 
originally takes on the passive role of the breast 
and only later, by identification with the tooth, 


takes on the active quality which then is com- - 


municated to the whole body (ego) and so 
enables the man to accomplish the aggressive 
role of wooer.’ ' 

Rado (42) offers an interesting interpretation: 
* In the forced avoidance of imaginary dangers, 
real dangers may be ignored; for instance, thz 
male may replace the vagina déntata by the 
mouth. According to Fenichel (16), ‘It may 
be that the boy has a more primary reason to 
fear the female genitals (oral anxieties of a 
vagina dentata as a retaliatory fear for oral 
sadistic impulses) '; he] 


i 1 he later states the * female 
genitals, tarough the Connectiop of castration 
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anxiety with old oral anxieties, may be perceive 
as a castrating instrument capable of binar 
tearing off the penis’, Castration fear as 3 
cause of the ‘ vagina dentata ° is considered i 
Winterstein (61) also. Darlington (1 D take aA 
back to mythology when he writes a E 
grass-seed is equated to sperm, the, pie 
the vulva and its lips, the throat to the her 
the stomach to the womb, and in Amer! 
myths the vagina is equipped with teeth F " 
Elwin (14).found that the concept O "e 
vagina dentata can be found in many peop Mee 
many countries. He states that he had n A 
heard the legend reported from India. I E 3 
ever, from his own research? he related anum e 
of ;egeuds revolving around the vagina dena h 
He writes that all the vagina dentata stories Pie 
to the cruelty of sex—a sadistic tendency W^ 
is found in many animals. 


e 
are contributory factors. In other places» b. 
danger is caused by thz-infectien of thc hymen 
blood. ina 
The connection between birth and Yon 
dentata was found in a female patient, 
Peerbolte (40). We quote: ‘The concep 
the vagina dentata is often related to Bw 
impotence and to fears of the female sex oe s 
Ta the-author's materials, some dreams wo 
taining the vagina dentata.show a relations 
to the trauina of birth, in the sense that es 
the head through the bony pelvis is symboli n 
as putting it into an animals mouth. by € 
example of this type Gf dream produced a 
female patient js T have a dog; he JS 


; : th. 
affectionate. But he seizes my face in his mon ws 
I don’t like it. 


It is creepy. One never i 
if he will suddenly bite, My cheek is in his MO nis 
and it ‘causes me to be quite helplessly 1” 
power.” ° " 


ro) 
ual 


com 
Dr. Mueusterberger was good enough tO 


+ nese 
municate to us the following dream of a pe in 
an unmarried male, thirty-four years of age. states 
Central Ckina, whd has been in the United 

since 1947: ds 


roe" 
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: 
Iwas walki " , 

inese pus with a girl in my dream. It was a 
Married, W om I didn’t know. But we were 
I knew her EUIS on a road, I think travelling. 
from Tientsin, ena P, We were travelling south 
married, but ae was kind of surprised that 1 was 
me feel fine, Sh way the girl was talking to me made 
ina róom ona jn leaned against me. Then we were 
But my. hand o (Chinese bed). I felt her body. 
there was son on her vagina, then in it. Then 
nething hard avid before 1 knew it my 


hand 
B Bot cau 
Side." ght. There.were two teeth on each 


His associati ` 
^ first idee to the dream were the following: 
h € idea of West and made a joking remark about 
i prizontal vazi erners that Chinese women have a 
le first etr Poen (lik2 a mouth)... The analysis of 
d Tüother-substituts that the girl he is married tq is 
Year, With- his ute: (i) In his childhood he lived 
ear in the mother for several months of each 
Bitls name, eeoomnood òf Tientsin. | GD The 
lS sister is ead the name’of his sister's girl friend. 
n Eus years older than he. 
ix accalled Chinese the.second part, of the, dream 
a. * teeth are d € legends in which women with 
ape o buon d These are demons in the 
Suck aos LE who seduce and kill the 
what think of i out’). ‘Then he asked, * What 
iether or not t y teeth?’ He wanted to know 
that older brothe consideréd them long and large. 
pui his eth are had remarked more than once 
longe his potency very small.and consequently his 
P Vity are im , and (general Chinese belief) his 
Conspienous ar Short teeth are a particu- 
Birth » S sign of lack of'potency. 
hat aby, Abortion, Death 
bolism the ancient wise 
Bice of teeth ca e men thought of sym- 
his S Over Stek E be surmised when one 
Arte, ook on ras reviéw of this matte in 
of doros, wh reams. Stekel (56) quotes 
The in turn quotes Aristandros 
Propet that t ancient dream interpreters 
fa, nent he upper row of teeth refers to 
mily. and otsi € of teeth reters 
nent 2? the lower anding members of the 
tothe m ed of teeth to the less promi- 
olq à house: a è cavity of the mouth refers 
Youn, Pie; met right row of teeth to men or 
the © People; " eft row of teeth to women OF 
der}, her teeth i front teeth to young people, 
Certaj? People; lo older and in succession to 
this n Member bs of tooth to ‘the loss-of 2 
tendene be confir the family [to a great extent 
RU ome can ee prophetic 
hi Bs Mbolize a e the authors]; teeth 
i ucl ams only persons but materi 
Qus, eA arti cording to this theory molar 
Old a: CES of value, incisors ‘refer 


ic] ; d 
es, canine teeth to less worthy 
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articles. Teeth can also symbolize (according 
to Artemidoros) vital functions: molar teeth. 
functions which one wants to conceal; end 
functionsswe do not want to conceal; » canine 
teeth, functions not all people know about: 
meat or any foreign body between the teeth 
means joblessness and unemployment, and a 
h a thing is removed indicates 


dream that suc 
that the dreamer, through his speech abilities, 
will obtain a job, an employment. So. much 


for Artemidoros. 
Stekel himself found that loss of & tooth in 
dreams might mean the idea of a disloyal wife. 
He mentions Kleinpaul, according to whom the 
loss of a tooth means the loss of a person, and 
if the losing of the tooth is connected with pain, 
it,means à beloved person whose loss is painful. 
Many of us will confirm Stekel's finding that, 
in the dreams of a patient under analytic treat- 
ment, the dentist can, represent the analyst, the 
drilling of the t A 
When Otto Rank (43) talks about ‘ somatic 
symbols ' by which parts 0 
ymbolic 
who foun 
h can be represen 


row of houses. ó 
The tooth jn a dream representing à near 

din the Talmud (38) in which 
h falling out means that a 


near relative W! | die. ae 

t s a virgin had a dream in 
in the mouth; the 
is case it meant 


defloration. 
ors’ cases, à woman patient 


the: auth 

friends within à week. After the death 

of the second friend, r that ' Two of my 
ing; there 1S a conspicuous gap - 


refer to the two friends, 
The ancient 


In one of 


not before; it did 


mportan' ; 
the two friends and D. 

Tesa d expressed a feeling after the sad 

s atient, who, while under gas 


led, dreamed (she 
dream faintly), 
rying bitterly and 
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i i ears of analysis, so great was her 

Mu rr ce react to intercourse with an 
orgasm she attributed directly to fear of punishment 
for the.abortions as well as to fear of renewed 
pregnancies. She has an infantile attachment to 
her mother with whom she is always fighting. She 
continually strives to be with her mother, in whose 
company the slight agoraphobia from which the 
patient suffers is completely absent. In an attempt 
to solve her sexual problem the patient had denied 
sexuai"pressure as well as the abortions, and as a 
result had kept herself from feeling guilty. Such 
denial cou’d be accomplished by the patient only 
when she was back with her mother, protected by 
her as she had been in babyhood. 


Mittelman (37) reports the dream of a female 
patient which occurred while she was under 
nitrous oxide anaesthesia for the drilling of’ a 
tooth. ‘A young zebra is running around in 
circles with his hind-legs close together. It is 
difficult to see the sex ‘of the animal. The 
animal is bleeding in the back and pink blood 
is falling on the snow.’ Her associations referred 
to genital injury, abortion, menstruation, giving 
further evidence of the symbolic identification 
between mouth, teeth, and genitals. oe 

The anthropological data on teeth correspond 
to the analytic findings. In a‘ Study of Some 


Points of Contact’ Seligman (54) cites tooth- 


losing dreams as a universal type of dream with 
the same significanc 


r e, loss of a near relative or 
friend. Such dreams have been reported in 


Europe (Scotland, Ireland, England, Germany, 
Hungary), in Africa (N. Sudan), Asia (Palestine, 
the Malay Peninsula, China, Japan). 

It was found by Darlington also (12) that 


teeth are symbols of one’s relatives and nearest 
friends. 


In the dream of a married woman with children, 
toothache, damaged tooth, gap between teeth could 
be interpreted as a lack of love between her and her 
husband. Recently an impacted wisdom tooth was 
operatively removed. The wound ached for several 
days, but then it healed. Long ago she had fiad a 
tooth extracted dnd received a removable bridge 
from the dentist. She didn't like it, and her 
husband teased her about it. Therefore, she changed 
it into a non-removable bridge. She dreamed: 
‘I am at the dentist’s office (she is vague as to who 
the dentist is). He is fixing a bridge, using two 


clamps to the neighbouring two teeth on each side. 


But the clamps run through all my teeth aud make 
them. loose. 


I am afraid of losing all my teeth and 
awaken with anxiety and violent pain at the place of 
the removed wisdom tooth.’ She says as an asso- 
ciation that a day before the dream, they celebrated 
her husband's birthday. She prepared a yery nice 
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dinner and hoped that nothing would spoil it ie 
had had sad experiences). Everything went W 
until after dinner, when her two boys began ore. 
Thereupon her husband became annoyed wer en 
that the noise and the wrestling of the chil ad 
ruined everything. At night they had vimm x 
but she couldn't respond. She doesn't know ial 
to feel with him in any of their relatioriships, uen 
orsexual. ‘I reprimanded my children for aum 
their father. Why do I say “ father"? I never my 
this word with the children when I refer to 
husband. I always use the word “ dad ”. an 
husband is exactly as my father was—a brilliant P i 
a good provider, highly intelligent, but one ben 
never know how to deal with him; he was 2 "him 
silent like my hasband.. If tried to talk SD re 
he:became irritated; if I said anything or pin ; 
a question or did what he asked, it wasn't S aid 
Exactly as it is with my husband. We have pion 
bedrooms. I am never permitted to make over! 
to him; I have to wait üntil he comes to me “There 
expects from me a prompt sexual response. wto 
is a great gap between us. I do not know D alyst 
bridge it over.’ She wept. At that point the mE. 
remiided the patient of the, bridge of her iss um 
She was surprised. The dentist is the analyst t djust 
is a transference dream). She tried mard to a ears 
herse)f to the behaviour of her husband (this app ork, 
symbolically in the dream) but it won't ete 
because if she makes concessions she feels her 
liated. If she does not make concessions: an 
husband withdraws, sulks, doesn't talk to P ream 
to the children; everything is frozen. The the 
expresses her feelitigs—if she adjusts herself 1o er 
demands of her husbaiid, if she tries to * bridge Ting 
the gap between them’, then she ruins every teeth 
that she considers her personality to be. The the 
Tepresent all the elements of her personality» | 
justified expectation of appreciation, love, ap her 
to say what she feels without being punished P per 
husband for this, Naturally there are many oals 
aspects to the drcam, but they are beyond the 8 
of our present discussion. Joss 
In the case which follows, the breaking off, Lee of 
of all the teeth could be interpreted as a er ; 
breaking up the patient's marriage and family, 47^; 
ia addition to this, the loss ‘of teeth expresses. 
desire to be a baby without teeth, to be taken 
of completely, , 2 i frered 
A.married woman, with two children, had SU ative 
for many years from the gravest form of pe 
colitis. No treatment had helped her, but e 
analysis this symptom disappeared gradually. that 
observed at the period of the ulcerative t 
one or two weeks before an attack she often 1oos€: 
recurrent dream in-which ‘all my treth got nouth; 
all were in my niouth, tec*h and blood in my ? atient 
a feeling of tremendous desperation’. The 
was very proud of her Healthy teeth. The dm 
was loveless, unhappy. She was between net pus 
of a great dilenima— should she stay with 
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a bab 
Mest Je y. 
married Mice (30) reported a dream of an un- 
Secret sexua] dt n, forty-six years of age, who had 
© have a tooth c; for her dentist and who needed 
uring general ih extracte, She was afraid that 
i ^ e under Pica ag she might,betray herself. 
m again two dz osis, she had a dream which she 
er the surfa ays later. .In her dream * she was 
ere everything of the earth in a long, cool place, 
i to the misse wan gay and happy". Associa- 
any of bene T according to Jones, disclosed @ 
ui, Pain-cansing 1 due womb. The extraction of 
Nscious as the birth Es. : eee in her 


tio 


Darlingt s 
ue car (12) writes that the oral cavity be- 
displacement. Tt With, the womb by upward 
the the grave. The also symbolic of the house 
moun Onscious hese symbols are integrated by 
P uth is supplied According to Stärcke (55) the 
mo, Place part with a number of accessories 
man erivation that have been lost. The cóm- 
moth e Side S feeling of loss im tae 
or er's nipple « als from withdrawal of the 
Ps of inastinbee iis the symbolic associa- 
Ass On Stirs u ion and tooth-pulling. Tooth 
to ciated with p the old coinplex of sensations 
™ the mouth the withdrawal of the nipple 
Masturbation, The same mechanism applied 
irect conser Therefore, castration occurs 
repor I Paper quence of masturbation. 
tisi - at, S nase mentioned Heinrich 
the rd Olizes nape to his findings, the den- 
aby, ` the obstetrician, and the tooth 


as 


I. 

teet “Nother 

conn a or Ernest Jones (31) states that 

, «ion is fit re often symbols of birth. This 

a iv, 2) Bos conscious; in the ‘Song © 

e flock or ie can read; “Thy teeth ar? 

ty; Om th P that are even shorn, whic 
e washing; whereof everyone 


Ins 
u > and 5 
d ¢ none is barren among them- 


to m in dr 
meae > in pe mentions Jerg, according 
die, È o Micke tooth dreams have the 
Part op identified om Loss of a tooth in the 
k cong the wo ed with the feeling that 4 baby, 
found Tmed man’s body, is removed. This 
Signigg at loss y riae and Fischer (15), who 
= me a tooth in dreams symbolically 

that a vital organ has been cut 


> P. 387), writing about tooth sym 
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off; in women it means to give birth to 

Rhan (47) believes that there isa m e 
nection between infantile thumb-sucking and 
tooth dreams. The infant starts thumb:sucking 
before having teeth and later on, in order to 
enjoy fully again the pleasure in thumb-sucking, 
one has to lose one’s teeth. ` As a grown-up he 
may satisfy this wish by dreaming about loss of 
teeth. The deep wish is that by losing teeth in 
dreams, one may act as a baby and suck on 
the mother’s breast. i 

he puberty rite in which a 


In mentioning t 
tooth is knocked out, Menninger (36) states that 
because it is inflicted 


this is not self-mutilätion, 
bya second person, but it does gratify the victim 
in some way. All the methods seem to carry the 


f death followed by rebirth. 

a somewhat similar 
tice in his paper on 
According to Freud, 
iety is fundamentally a 

on the ground of 
f hair or nails or any 
icle of the body represents the primal 

i because of the original 
ubject-object identifica- 
at ‘The obvious inter- 
which a tooth 
be that the operator is 
an from his mother, 

Separation from the 


thus represented as a separation of a 


body from the whole. 
the aborigines of 


teeth serve as a . 
write Jelliffe and 


the relatives Wear 
The writers 


Among 
Islands the 


t this as follows: i 
necklace > means ' an actual 


of the male and female 


ibes circumcise 
ooth evulsion ceremonies, 


equivalent of lips and 
(In animals not 
are used for assault, 
ccording to Darling- 
viewed as à weapon vf assault.) 
voe ust be pulled back for 
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attack. Knocking out a tooth is, according to 
this theory, a substitute for cutting lips. Also 
psycho-analysis shows the mouth to be a sym- 
bolic virgin which may be opened for marriage 
by making a gap in the teeth. With a full num- 
ber of teeth the person possesses both male and 
female sex organs. Therefore, both boys and 
girls must have one of the sex organs removed 
so that the other can operate. 

A wale patient dreams: * Iam in a restaurant. 
The waitress gives me a roast beef sandwich. 
Į say to her, “ I am on a meatless diet. I can- 
not chew well." In the associations to this 
dream the patient emphasizes the attraction 
for him of large breasts, like those of the 
waitress, and his desire to play with them. 
‘He is afraid to play with the breasts because 
such play leads to sexuality and incest wishes. 
He prefers to be on a fluid or milk diet so that 
he will avoid what he feels to be the threat of 
sexual excitement. - 


The Role of Dental Stimulus Themes in Psychoses 


In 1926 Dr. Sugár (58) describes four cases 
who developed psychoses in connection with 
either having their teeth extracted or some other 
kind of tooth involvement. The histories of 
the cases show definitely the unconscious equiva- 
lent of tooth and genital and the interrelation- 
Ship between symbolism, castration anxiety, 
and self-punishment tendencies and de 


sires, 
Sugár also cites a communication from Dr. 


Schilder, in which a patient dreamed, after 
sexual intercourse, that one of his teeth was 
being pulled out. The patient’s association to 
this dream revealed his idea that good teeth 
with which to bite hard were nècessary imple- 
ments for strong erection and for good inter- 
course. The patient states his belief that good 
teeth made intercourse more powerful and that 
he had his teeth fixed for this reason. Sugár's 
experience with tooth symbolism leads him to 
state that the theme of tooth pulling in the etiology 
of psychosis plays the same role as in the dredms. 

Dr. Ruth Mae” Brunswick (7) in her paper, 
"Supplement to the History of an Infantile 
Neurosis ’, describes the hypochondriacal form 
of paranoia in which the patient d'strusts den: 
tists and always had the judgement of one 
checked by another. The patient acted similarly 
to tailors (Schneider) who are, of course, com- 
mon figures for the castrator. 

John Rosen (52) makes reference to a patient 
whose mouth is distorted with pain. He had 
been going'to the dentist with it for fifteen years, 
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but the torture in his mouth is still there. Ros 
interpreted the pain to the patient as an infan 
tile injury on a stony breast. . 

These tox oe eas to psychotic ni 
festations bring us to the summary of ou 

resentation. e 
j Symbols in the dreams may have diera 
meanings at different times to the dreamer. de 
typical dreams, as iooth-pulling dreams, mi 
symbol has a certain meaning in general. is 
recurrent dream about teeth always repra 
the central problem of the patient, which 1s E 
a sexual nature. The deepest wish in the too 
dream is regression to early toothless infancy 
to avoid all the pains and dangers associate, 
with sexuality and adult functioning (aggrest! 
as well as sexual problems). 


The same idea was touched upon in an attempted 
interpretation by Rank (see Freud (21, p. 388 S 
a dream of a friend of his. Rank's friend had dit 
of his Back teeth treated oy a dentist. The E 
makes the tooth useless by drilling and then Pis 
it out; but the pulled tooth proved to be a hea ul- 
one which fell into pieces. Then the dentist P 
verized it, explaining that it is. only before PU 
that teeth come out so'easily—the dreamer à e 
that he had a seminal emission during the CH 
and then continued to dream. In this involved pi 
he left his hat and coat somewhere (possibly ‘ring 
dentist’s office), hoping that someone would ght 
themtchim. He hurried to catch a train and pes 
the last car.. He couldn't get in because Some m 
Stood in front of him. He travelled very ud 
fortably, but he escaped in the end from 
discomfort, 3 oy- 

The association of the dreamer involved Ai 
anct with the dentist on account of the pains ime 
expenses. Masturbation at puberty, at the eth, 
When he pulled out one of his own loose fe as" 
thoughts about the economic advantage of ies 
turbation over object Jove, intercourse, difficu ter’ 
involved in intercourse and the dangers of Rank 
course (pregnancy, etc.) versus masturbation. tion: 
writes, in connection with the interpreta e 
explaining how the drezn; was produced ! 
dreomer, * The dreamer's visit to the dentist The 
conversation with a lady, and his reading O 
Interpretation of Dreams would quite suffic 
explain how he came to produce this dream, ost ney 
ally as his sle£p was disturbed by toothache; ream 
would cven explain, if need be, how the rbing 
served to dispose of the pain which was du f 
his sleep—by means of the idea of getting y 
the painful tooth arid by simultaneously drown 
with libido the painful sensation which the d" 
feb uu 


jently 


ning 
er 


4 x 
* 1 


Dr. Bertram Lewin, in a letter writ 


ten t° 
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ed in 1948 after presentation of his short 

E Son about tooth dreams, writes 

cm is patient of his, whose dream he had the 

Pty to analyse in 1944. The patient 

Boo JS tent were esie fallout 

am at she needed false ones. In the dream 

5 strusts the dentist and thinks of going to 

m new one to have all her teeth pulled out. Lewin 

nterpreted this dream as ‘a wish to regress to 

the toothless state. b 

pis another place, *Phobic Symptoms and 

v m Interpretation °, Lewin (34) writes: * This 

erpretation of the agoraphobic sense of losing 

ap doce is analogous to that given by Lorand 

cote for the loss of'teeth in dreams—that the 

wh mer wishes to return to the toothless stage 

a When he was being nursed. We are indebted to 

Us (24) and ultimately to Abraham (1) and 

a ger for the knowledge:that a tooth and a leg 

i nien replaceable symbols. Both may 

the esent the genitalia or sadistic Weapons, and 

EE nA both be organs with muscular-erotic 

cast ions. Their loss consequently implies 

stration or passive masoshistic gratification. 

=a ever, in 'addition, teeth and legs both may 

See dreams to fulfil a wish to be nursed and 

j takin, » passive feeding and passive locomotion 

infans the dreamor back tọ the same stage of 

Walkin Not to go out is a mild form of not 

SU at all, and this is probably the main idea 

flve.. the r emark that Abraham (1) made of his 

Eo incipient agoraphobic: “ Ich will 

Sein,» aaa sein, ich will ein Mutterkind 

its or f the ego drastically eliminates those of 

it is ee that make for independent existence, 

€ hel imately thrown back on the mother end 
i Plessness that precedes sleep.” 5 

TàWs accordance with Lorand, Ohtsuki (39) 

ent rion to the vicissitudes of the develop- 

Mis teeth in early infancy and their impact 

Olic E» us feelings which may lead to the sym- 

iuis D Es of teeth in the dream. While 

regress "à Lorand's interpretation of the wish to 

Sees the n toothless infancy, he, for the most part, 

Sides n bel as a repression and prohibition 

capon. hye imPulses. Teeth being the primary 

© predomi referto toothlessness as carrying 

He also tee meaning of loss oi *he weapon. 

of teeth with. to the Japanese linking of the loss 

Panese ga: the death of a close relative. The 

Telative die Ying is: ‘It feels so strange if a 

Mouth Oh: just as if a tooth is lost from you: 

for this Pricing assumes the psychological basis 

Missing felt g may be the vensation of something 

With the tongué when a tooth is lost. 
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Ferenczi's (19) very interesting and stimulating 
hypothesis has to be remembered and thought of. 
He writes: ‘The human being is dominated 
... by a . ^. regressive trend toward the re-estab- 
lishment of the intrauterine situation. . . . 

*[The baby] emerges from the period of 
harmless oral erotism, sucking, into a canni- 
balistic stage; it develops within the mouth 
implements for biting with which it would 
fain eat up, as it were, the beloved mother, 
compelling her eventually to wean it. Now what 
we mean by this is not only that this canni- 
balistic trend subserves the instinct of self- 
preservation; we suppose, rather, that the 
teeth are employed also as weapons in the 
service of a libidinal striving; they are imple- 
ments with the help of which the child would 
like to bore its way into its mother’s womb. 

* The sole argument—at all events the argu- 
ment of moment to the psychoanalyst—which 
emboldens us to offer this daring hypothesis is 
the uniformity and unmistakableness with which 
the symbolic identity of penis and tooth recurs, 
both in dreams and in neurotic symptoms. 
According to our conception the tooth is there- 
fore really à primal penis (Urpenis), whose 
libidinal role, however, the child who has been 
weaned must learn to renounce. It is not that 
the tooth is therefore the symbol of the ee 
but rather, to speak paradoxically, that the ae 
maturing penis is the symbol of the t 
primitive boring implement, the tooth. 
paradoxical character of this supposons 
perhaps moderated nove un a RE 
i ery symbolic ass 
or ks E two things are treated as 
one and so can represent cach other. Y : 

Freud (22. P- 548) describes this pro Ld te) 
regression in its role of the formation of dreams 
in these words: ' Three kinds of regression are 
thus distinguished: (a) topographical aera 
in the sense of the schematic picture of the 

tems which we have explained above; 
pees ion, in so far as what is in 
(b) temporal regression, m ve] 
question is a harking back to older psy ^ 
tructures; and (c) formal regression, W ere 
were. thods of expression and repre- 
primitive me Sal All 

the place of the usua ones. 


»ntation tak? r 
dus three kinds of regression are, however, 


one at bottom and occur together as a rule; 
for what is older ir time is more primitive in 
form and in psychical topography lies ree to 
the perceptual end.’ Earlier Freut a 
‘about temporal regression: We 2 
two such régressions—one 17 the developmen 
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of the ego and the other in that of the libido. 
In sleep, the latter is carried to the point of 
restoring the primitive narcissism while the 
formes goes back to the state of hallucinatory 
E t 
peth ap teeth we consider this tem- 
poral regression tó be of outstanding importance. 
The deep oral regression gratifies the wish for 
primitive narcissism—being back at the mother’s 
breast. In another place Freud (21, p. 567) 
writes: * What once dominated waking life, 
while the mind was still young and incompetent, 
seems now to have been banished into the 
night. ... Dreaming is a piece of infantile mental 
life that has been superseded.’ The dreamer 
tries to recreate the happy carefree period when 
teeth were not disturbing his purely pleasure 
existence. He follows the road of regression 
which we all do in dreams—to that happy past. 


EXCERPTS FROM Dr. RENE SPITZ? DISCUSSION 
OF THIS PAPER 


Dr. Lorand and Dr. Feldman have contributed a 
new and particularly valuable viewpoint to our 
understanding of the ubiquity of tooth dreans- by 
calling our attention to the importance of the 
physical experience of pain and of physical changes 
in connection with dentition in the infant in the 
second half of its first year. Such experiences are 
repeated around the sixth year, and in a final recur- 
rence, though milder, around puberty. They 
stressed the fact that these experiences wers not only 
transitory but prolonged. They further established 
a circular chain of events, which can be described in 
terms of: possession, followed by loss, followed by 
restitution. The latter element, was stressed by 
Marie Bonaparte in her provocative article on man 
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and his dentist—in which the dentist plays the z 
of the good father wko takes a small, nara E: 
organ out and replaces it by a large, beautiful, 

1 an. i S 
poo elicited the following n 
lation in my mind: At the time of the first or E 
a triple chain of events takes place. va s esti 
dentition itself, the breaking through. of : d dis- 
with the concomitant pain, suffering, an res- 
comfort. The second is the development of "3 ó 
sion or rather the manifestation of E aer velop- 
form of destructiveness. This particular d ei 
ment appears for the first time at or aroun cholo- 
months, and is generally known to child ps) oo the 

; am 
period of weaning, a coincidence to which enr 
has already called our attention. 1 wonder W. mi 
tliis triplicate incidence does not suggest edm are 
experience of the nature of the trauma whic t of § 
accustomed to connect with the developmen. the 
traumatic neurosis. he ubiquitousness Eg an 
tooth dream, as well as its repetitiveness 1n e the 
the same person, would then correspond e the 
typical dream of traumatic neuroses in Vk any 
trauma is experienced again and again. he tooth 
other typical dream of traumatic neuroses, t rren 
dream would then bo triggered by the re-0cC ering 
of a situation which represents loss, pain, SU 
combined with aggression. i. and Dt 

This in no way contradicts Dr. Lorand’s and it 
Feldman’s assumption of the tooth drea st 
mately representing a return to the brea is 
traumatic neuroses the trauma Supers the 
dividing line between the happy period be er it 
trauma occurred and the unhappy one ? of the 
occurred. Accordingly, the repetitive net s t0 
typical dream of traumatic neurosis correspo matic 
the wish to return to the happy pret? perio 
period—in the case of the tooth dream to the turbed 
Wlien the child still bad the breast, the undis 
Sleep, and was unaggressive and undestructlVe- 
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A NOTE ON THE EXTRAPOLATION OF ETHOLOGICAL 
FINDINGS* i 


(A REPLY TO L. SZEKELY: ‘BIOLOGICAL REMARKS ON FEARS 
ORIGINATING IN EARLY CHILDHOOD’) 


" By RENE A. SPITZ, 


In a series of articles and motion pictures repre- 
senting steps of the * Psycho-analytic Research 
Project on Problems in Infancy’ I have investi- 
gated the manifestations and the development of 
emotions in the infant. Of these publications the 
monograph ‘The Smiling Response’ (11) and the 
article * Anxiety in Infancy ’ (12) are particularly 
relevant to our present discussion. The investiga- 
tions in question were conducted oa one hand 
with the help of direct infant observation, on the 
other with the help of certain experiments which 
I described in the above-mentioned publications. 
The findings were as follows: The infant experi- 
ences its relationship with its mother emotion- 
ally and responds to this experience with a 
smile by the third month of life. This smile 
takes place in response to a visual stimulus 
within the human face. This stimulus is the eyes- 
nose-forehead configuration and is not reacted 
to from the beginning; the steps in its estab- 
lishment are distinct; it takes two months before 
it becomes established. The fact that it does 
become established is a criterion of the normal 
inception of the infant’s social relations, a first 
relation which is the basis of, and determines the 
pattern for, all later social relations. If we follow 
from birth the development of the smiling re- 
sponse, it becomes evident that the emotion 
underlying this reaction is similar to what we 
call pleasure in the grown-up. The appearance 
of the smiling response indicates that the child 
has acquired a capacity to distinguish and to 
experience positive emotions (13). , 

While the manifestations of positive emotions 
represent a reaching out into social relations, as 
it were, the manifestations of negative emotions 
are more in the nature of avoidance,’ shrinking 
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back, and flight. The history of their duis 
ment in the first year of life appears more h the 
plex and more differentiated than that jed 
pleasure responses (14). I have distingu! 

three stages of this development: diffuse 

1. Physiological ténsion leading to 
discharge phenomena at birth (10). 

2. Unpleasure resporses in the nature 
to both physical and psychological stimu i 
resulting in ‘ flight ’ and developing at some 
about the third month of life. ve: Of 

3. Unpleasure responses. iœ the natu th of 
anxiety proper, developing in the eighth mon 
life. z 


of fear 
lation; 


5 T ths 
I distinguish anxiety prope, the eight i e 
anxiety, from fear as follows: Fear 


2 : j con- 
emotion of unpleasure, experienced when 


: ho- 
fronted with a récognized physical or, PSY ties 
logical threat. The term ‘ recognized experi" 


that the threatening percept has been e 
enced previously d i led to painful en 
quences. Anxiety on the other hand is 4 e P 
by the ego, warning the organism of an imP 
ing danger from within (12). Jnter 
In a recent article pvblished in the n b 
national Journal of Psycho-Analysis a ese’ 
Szekely presents several ‘ingenious hyper of 
based on animal ethology. With the he al 
these hypotheses derived from experim™ hich 
biology he reinterpret? *he observations w. ad 
I have published on the smiling respons ons 
on the eight-months anxiety. The conc P o ed 
at which he arrives are diametrically OPP 
to those which I have drawn in my articles. ay, 
In their‘ Observations on animal got P 
G. P. Baerends (1), K. Lorenz (6, 7, 8) 2? t of 
Tinbergen (18) have formulated the conce? 


* Ethology, the scientific study of behaviour, investi- 
gates, fiom the viewpoint of the causal structure under- 
lying behaviour, why the animal behaves as it does 
Within this structure the problems of sensory physiology, 
neurophysiology, endocrinology, and thir, integration 
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; on tH 
in ‘the act of behavióur as a whole on One sida tion z 
other the ontogeny of bekaviour and its evo nifica™ 
the course of history and finally the biological SIE. 
of behaviour are examined. 
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what they =. 
Y call the ‘Innate Release Mechanism ’, 


or IRM 

Telease pora and of key stimuli which 

Ither à en A key stimulus consists in 

Ceptua] iom ; behavioural pattern or a per- 

Signa] in licit with Gestalt qualities that act as 
iting a specific unlearned behaviour 


Charact N 
.«cteristi $ 
aviour h lc of the species for which this be- 


Other h 
and i x 
Mechanic «> that innate neuro-physiological 


stimulu. 


i. E sers gre con- 
imulus which b 

active n ecomes 

eliciting the c the third and the sixth month 

Szekely, = RM response (11). 

s iuration peer believes thàt this 

etically derived ey stimulus, which is phylo- 

tiggering e from the enemy Key stimulus 

1 questions, instiactive fear behaviour. 

js ead” confiar le whether the ‘ eyes-nose- 

à 8enetic suryi ation çan be considered as the 

appear t his interpretation of Szekely 

d is 2 s Ld borne out by the state- 

ergen, Hartle ginal observers, Baerends, 

; eee and Lorenz. They inake 

im key stimuli for enemy 

esi stimuli for recognition 

- The latter serve social 


betwee 


of the ion a 
beh, © species ; 
Wiour S it 

‘a A 
Ba Supp: T 
renq. ort of hi 2 ] 
Ow tighten; nat ‘eye spots ° ma; 
Which edge on sos Structures. There is to d 
tion his hag eke ot reported observation in 
ies, da Rx e That is the observa- 
Volut; Pecieg ve nts of Tinbergen on buttzr- 
func taty Welt far removed from man on the 
n “eye oe Other examples of the 
the rôle of 3 ' given by Baerends show 
; In social releaser for sexual 
i fo other words, they are no 
$ r enemy recognition, but 
the Species itself. " 
op nz (6), "aty ME on the higher levels of 
sy; tds h E stress; in the birds described by 
Vous, Ve particul that the various species 
the «êS that côlonrful fi characteristic, con- 
Strip Bapin these ma facial markings. Lorenz 
‘ely k Teaction tk‘ngs contribute to 1elease 
ss alw - In the young, a response 

arith E Telucta smiling response. 
Ap eng, C in poi, IE fO use similarities OT 
Cnty "Banizeq vour in phylogenetically 
à Speries to support my 


*Bardi 
n ; 
& humün behaviour. But 
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even in the context of phylogenesis it seems to 
me that the ‘ eyes-nose-forehead ' configuration, 
in the yast majority of cases where it becomes 
operative;*is a social releaser key stimulus in the 
intra-species relations; the behaviour which it 
releases belongs to the feeding-nursing situation. 
I have alluded to this in my study on the smiling 
response when discussing the consequences for 
the evolution of man of the face-to-face situation 
resulting from the liberation of the hand. ^ 
Szekely then introduces an assumption accord- 
ing to which the infant reacts during the first 
months of life to the, face of the mother with 
anxiety which is inspired by the * enemy ' key 
stimulus, by the archaic fear releaser, as which 
Szekely considers the " eyes-nose-forehead ' con- 
figuration. 
From this assumption he concludes that when, 
in the third month, the infant smiles in response 


to this stimulus, he manifests the first mastery of 
In Szekely’s opinion the infant 


nose-forehead 


the help of libi S 
very appealing hypothesis. e 
Ue believes that the eight-months anxiety 18 
the visible manifestation of the child’s having 
learned to distinguish the part object of the 
e from the pre-object of the * eyes- 
nose-forehead " enemy key stimulus. According 
isual stimulus 1$ the * eyes- 
tion, which triggers 
th it is transforme 
the smile as à 
tly it loses its 


f this fear. e hand the 


lity and become 
11 connected 


mastery O 
pre-object qua. 
art object whe 


in t 
factory and eleg e must not Ovet- 
] thinking ; 
of our analyt F titisan extrapolation © the 
communica- 


he ideational i 
sions of visual nature 


nt. imental 
a” eatedly that experi 
-stresses TCP y still non-existent. 


d clinging to her. 
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I have to disillusion him on this count. He 

feels that this observation confirms his assump- 
tion that the fear manifested by the child is not 
a fear' of loss of object. That woulc be true if 
this particular phenomenon were to be found in 
the majority of children. Such is not the case; in 
the great majority, children in their mother’s arm 
or on her lap either pay no attention to the 
approaching stranger or even may show friendly 
curivsity about him. The very same children, 
however, when alone, will present all the signs 
of eightzmonths anxiety at the stranger’s ap- 
proach. Those few children who showed anxiety 
in front of the stranger when sitting on their 
mothers arm were rare exceptions, extreme 
cases. I have the suspicion that it is their indi- 
vidual history which causes them to react in that 
particular manner. They are not representative 
of the normal phenomenon of the eight-months 
anxiety. 

To come back to Szekely’s fundamental argu- 
ment on the phylogenetic origin of the eyes-nose- 
forehead stimulus: from the beginning of my 
research on the smiling response I had considered 
the possibility of a connection between the * eyes- 
nose-forehead ° configuration and the animal’s 
phylogenetically transmitted * food ° key stimu- 
lus as described by Lorenz. 

For the purposes of our studies we have pre- 
sented the stimulus of the face for six rionths, 
beginning with birth, once a week to several 
hundreds of infants. Each presentation lasted 
from ten to fifteen minutes; each presentation 
began with the normally smiling face which was 
successively modified as described in my mono- 
graph The Smiling Response. We have never 
been able to observe fear in any of these infants 
during the first three months, with the exception 


of three or four cases, in which a specific indi- - 


vidual history of the infant in question provided 
a clearly understandable reason for the excep- 
tion. What is more, the rather voluminous 
literature on the first three months of life does 
not to my knowledge contain any example of the 
human face provoking anxious reactions in the 
child. 

Another point raised by Szekely is that, 
since the sight of-a tack is usually followed: by 
the mother’s disappearance, a “back turned to- 
wards the baby would inevitably release the fear 
of object loss, whereas the-experiments show that 
this is not the case. j 

A back, however, is not a percept with 
Gestalt’ qualities that lend themselves to dis- 
criminatory differentiation, even if we were to 
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presume that it could be emotionaliy cathected 
with unpleasure. A far greater diserimin 
capacity has to be acquired before the baby t i 
comes able, after a couple of years, to distingu!s 
one back from another. At the eight-month 
stage the back approaching the baby does E 
represent one person or another, but à der 
moving being. It has the potentialities of gt i vs 
nation, including those offered by the mot c! 
presence. The back. neither confirms nor 
cludes the raother's presence. -ader 
So far we have dealt with the factual misun a 
standings, for which I have to take respon 
bility. However, in the limited scope of an arti Ks 
or of a monograph it kappens that one pim 
tne necessity of explaining expressis verbis C ps E 
vations with which one is so familiar that © 
takes them for granted. is of 
I come now to certain theo:ctical argumen 
Szekely, some of which are evidently id E 
differences in our scientific concept. Throus us 
his article Szekely speaks of *fear'. He a as 
that I maintain a preconceived theoretica M 
sumption. This assumption is that fear cast 
festations in presence of the suranger i in" 
“reaction to an internal danger, that is 4! tof 
stinctive fear’. He is rigkt. My basic concep 


d k on 
anxiety is that expressed by Freud in his bo? 


the subject (4). terms 

Throughout his article Szekely uses d make 
‘fear’ and * anaiety' interchangeably- : ty, 4 
a clear distinction ‘between fear and antici 
stated in the first part of this paper. ! igna 
that the eight-monthe anxiety is a danger Ws o! 
produced by the threat of a break-throus pst 
tke protective barrier (Reizschutz) E of 
stimuli (3). This is precisely the Le 4 
which I called the phenomenon anxiety P ngin? 
Object-libidinal strivings in the form of 10n%iho 
for the mother put an increasing pressure, or t 
ego, which is still too weak either to fulfi id 
withstand these demands. The unopP°S® ppe 


1 
‘demand, the longing, is reinforced throug: | an 


awareness of narcissistic inadequacy- 


septio™. 
apperception, that is, an internal pereeP4 with 
the threat that the ego will be swampe 


feelings with which it cannot deal (4)- Jovi 
- I have based my conclusions on the fo 
considerations: , eight 


» l. Long before the inception of rt 
months anxiety the child experiences fe? " , 
confronted with known and recalled be e f 

2. The stranger is not a danger Reus ont 
the History of children with eigh 
anxiety. 


whe? 


r 
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3: ; " 
E a ae with this, the child has experi- 
nection b the unpleasure situations in con- 
her face with the mother, yet does not react to 

It seem: 1 e 
Stranger do Real therefore to me that, since the 
E etre 2 represent an external danger, 
internal est. the WES anm uu 
that anxiety re I do not share Szekely's opinion 
the ontogenesis actions are observable earlier ia 
earlier reacti sis of the child. I believe that these 
B known Es are fear reactions in response to 
type of the (Geese and modelled after the proto- 
a physiological te of birth." The latter I consider 

ischarge phe ension-state leading to diffuse 

This ia enomena. 
and Euer ik difference between Szekely 
definition pos the Jast resort a matter of 
analytical the ter all, in terms of our psycho- 
Year after the & we agree that within about a 
anxiety ee aera: of the eight-months 

ave unqu Bin anxiety phenomena in ckildren 
Night-terrors de is been Observed in the form of 
evelopment the f 17), etc. At some point in the 
anger is elabi e fear in the presence of the known 
Anger, into Erde into the fear ofthe unknown 
Stinct, T beli he reaction to the conflict of in- 
Pealing hy ieve, notwithstanding Szekely’s ap- 
pothesis, that the eight-months anxiety 
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is the first observable instance of this conflict. It 
is not a neurotic phenomenon, but a normal one 
in so far as the conflict is situated between the i 
ego and the id. Probably the presence of a fore- 
runner of the superego, of a conscience in the 
form of Ferenczi’s ‘sphincter moral ’, is required 
for the conflict to take on the neurotic colouring 
of pavor nocturnus (2). At that point the conflict 
will no longer be between ego-weakness and id- 
demand, but between conscience and id. 
Szekely’s assumptions are primarily based on 
the hypothesis that the face is a phylogenetically 
inherited key stimulus derived from the enemy 
schema, a fear releaser; according to him the 
infant from birth reacts with fear to the mother’s 
face. Evidence for this assumption is lacking. 
Indeed, all child-observational evidence is to the 
contrary. It therefore appears to me risky to 
draw conclusions from laws established for the 
behaviour of animals to the behaviour of the 
human being. Mödern scientific methodology 
does not admit the application of findings 
operative on a level of minor complexity of 
organization to a level of higher complexity of 


organization without validating evidence (9). 


Until contrary proof, the thesis of Szekely will 


have to be classified under the aspect of an in- 
genious but speculative conjecture. 
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* Biological Remarks on Fears 
ly Childhood’, Int. J. Psycho- 


NOTES ON A CASE OF DRUG ADDICTION’ 


By JULIA MANNHEIM, Pu.D., LONDON 


The Cise to be described is that of a female drug 
addict who died towards the end of the fifth 
year of he analysis, at the age of forty-two, of 
cerebral hemorrhage consequent on long- 
standing hypertension. Her death made me at 
one time relinquish my intention to present her 
case. Further consideration, however, con- 
vinced me that it provides such excellent clinical 
material on addiction as to merit description. 

It would prove an impossible task to compress 
such a multi-faceted phenomenon as addiction 
into the time allotted, and a violation of its com- 
plexity to select one single aspect. Therefore, a 
solution will be attempted, I hope not too un- 
satisfactorily, by conveying a few clinical fea- 
tures and indicating the salient points of their 
genesis. Thus anamnesis, clinical history, ànd 
the course of analysis will be amalgamated. 
This unfortunately excludes a unilinear sequence 
of description and requires the listener’s indul- 
gence for a somewhat complex mode of présen- 


tation. Dream material, too, will be restricted 
to relevant aspects. 


The patient married at seventeen, and her son 
was twenty-four when she died. She was a feminine- 
looking woman, very well-groomed, dressed with 
conventional taste, except for her peculiar headgear, 
which varied from a single large feather to just an 
enormous brim. Although of small stature, her 
weight at the outset of treatment was no less than 
14 stone, this having been constant for the last 
twenty years. This and other factors, including 


high blood-pressure, had led her physician, unknown ` 


to her, to assess her expectation of life at a few 
months at most. Her oral anxieties had precluded 
slimming, since foud deprivation greatly increased 
her craving for morphia. Only during the course 
of the treatment, when her anxiety was lessened, 
could she undertake a diet which reduced ler weight, 
by over 4 stoné. Her ‘blood pressure then fell 
considerably from the previous Systolic figure of 
around 300. I ought to mertion at this point that, 
during the entire analysis, the patient was under 
constant and skilled medical supervision. Her 
mental disturbances were further reflected in an 


Li 


extensive symptomatology and included, p 
other phobias; self-imposed insomnia, severe er ' 
strophobia, manifest homosexuality, gambling, 4" 
morphinism. s 

Both parents were grossly pathological and sel 
of the patient's abnormalities were obvious r€ an 
tions of her childhood history. Her father W8$.*. 
insatiable Don Juan type, and no female vede 
vicinity, including his own daughter, was Em he 
from his advances. There is evidence of ho age: 
seduced and stimulated her from her earliest the 
Freud, although not invalidating his ideas 0n. er, 
Vital effect of phantasy, reverted in his latest PAM’ 
“On Female Sexuality’, to the recognition turbs 
where actual seduction occurs, it invariably masts 
the natural course of psycho-sexual develop This 
and has profound lasting consequences. in her 
fatüer, had only to touch the patient's hand , signs 
adult life, as well as in her childhood, to show "E 
of an erection. In treatment she frequently und er 
German saying, ‘ Zeiz’ ihm einen Finger, w” an 
nimmt die ganze Hand?— Show him a rae of 
he grabs the whole hand’, The backgroun lytic 
this saying was to become evident in many an 
contexts, ` f ' 3 

The mother, like her child, was intellige have 
Well-bred but highly disturbed, She seems tar 
suffered, among other peculiarities, from a pari er 
type, of death-fear which took the form of an 2*3, 
exaggerated wish to appear much younger m not 
was. When pregnant with the patient she cou aring 
admit tọ the idez of having reached child-be her 
age. She expected others to comply Wit jent’S 
denials. Thus, even up to tlie time of the pane ste! 
death, she was introduced by the mother as her 5 of 
or friend. The mother achieved a sublimati y. 
censiderable merit, ownino.a reputable and flow 
ing institute for rejuvenation. ts at 

lhe patient was born in spite of attomP. the 
abortjon, and the mother pursued every stag?” | es 
child's development with strict disciplinary me esses 
and frustrating tendencies. Nurses and Le ally 
who begame friendly with the child were US)" to 
dismissed, and teachers were influence " a 
promote the child to a higher form, tO F 
the evil hour of having a daughter of schoo! 
age. The mother seems 2!so to have ha flow P” 
masturbation problem and would not a" . 


nt and 


e 


+ £ —— 


* Paper read before the British Psycho-Analytical Scziety on 5 May, 1953. 
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daugh 

ter, unti 

(is > Until the 

use the lavatory mr of fifteen, to bath alone or 

5 the patient's enm closed doors. 

c e i i i 
gE cover Bemor rial could give the impression 
a S necessary or masochistic phantasies, it 

tified b, S ary to emphasize tl is history i 

5 y outside so hat this history 1s 
e Patient's ma urces as swell as clinical evidence. 
pent amnesia " phage was covered by the 
e ily detected. sug various equivalents were 
n to knit "a or example, in school she was 
em Out it, The eeN she'could not concentrate 

een Sturbator erious consequences of excessive 
ee Deutsch qe qs have been stressed by 
tha tly, Anna Ere ig Brunswick, etc., and, more 
Eb complete ne has emphasized, in particular. 
Some to c qu of phallic masturbation 
mates so far impairment of ego-activities 
this lour, The in to. produce psychopathic 
sedui was oe eiie supervision in 
Š e ji 
always = Lom reco the father's repeated 
until in payed between pr dn therefore, the patient 
"i ter life anxiet 3 libition and temptation, 
E uring d. y and’ wish became unalter- 
CO e fi : x 
p unt Done months of her life she 
her mothe cath. This Severe stress and nearly 
E on Was a succes pern of breast-feeding by 
Complete ding, civilne of vomiting, diarrhoea, 
ban "e Xhaustion. we sleeplessness, and 

Profe: ! € mother at xe all hope had been 
55 the ban lactation Te ast engaged a wet-nurse 

Y's health im agerly accepted. As soon 
proved, the wet-nurse was 


Ds; Of a sadisti 

S tig o matie disturbances and all her mental 

the Of the er life was pete bore the imprint 

ten Mntasy c esperate Odyssey 1n 

both ity, the Ci 

hom, distur ea ae 
S. 


Sexy, 
al desires 
ater, dine i 


ae being responsible for 
the latency period, her 


: i 9, she produced pains al 
identifica oe massaged by an adore 

Missae diens wih ef teachers, 
T learning In nature, were important 


» Still d ds d 
SBnant believing that she could thus 


j thoy er 30 as t 


man mil The mother tried t 
© marria ske might have succeeded 19 
; had cd which actually took place 
Toad, whil the father become bankrupt 
Ber da € the ‘mother, also, departed 
ughter. The patient's future 
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husband imparted to her the news that she was 
without parents, home, or means. He was an open- 
hearted, affectionate man of high reputation in 
ho not only married the«already 


business circles Wi 
sick, monstrously obese and penniless girl, but stuck 


to her through all ills to the end. 

At the age of nineteen, after two 
following à surgical operation, she became and 
remained a morphinist for eighteen years. During 
this period the pathoplasticity of her body was 50 
skilfully exploited that there was no doctor ormurse 
ving her morphia whenever she 


who could resist gi 
spasms, gynecological 


produced pains, convulsions, 
trouble, or the symptoms of gall or kidney-stones, 
etc. With the onset of morphinism, she stopped 


having intercourse with her husband and either 
engaged in manifest homosexual activity or spent 
her days in drug elation and stupor. Throughout 
her analysis, however, in spite of recurrent agonizing 
desires, she maintained abstinence in both these 


respects. : m 
The well-known impatl sion-intoler- 
i i m against the slow 


years of ma rriage, 


lly a wave of paranoi 
her into m; 
room. While 1 treatment in a 
mental hos 

doctor who failed to notice her 
doctor ha i 
terms. Thereupon t 
between us an 
Hoping to win O 
relations, she ma 
dent into recomme 
transference 
The initial hous! 
structure. 
containe 


e identifica 
ld, catered 


dofa lavish squandering 
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the quick assimilation in the transference corre- 
sponding to the satisfaction experienced with the 
wet-nurse. 


In her homosexual desires the conditio sine qua non 
was that the woman had to be older than herself and, 
to tempt her, she had to be motherly with volumi- 
nous breasts. In her manifest homosexual relations, 
a well-developed clitoris was of great importance. 
Towards men, in contrast, she was extremely 
aggressive, dominated by penis-envy and her 

revenge-type castration complex, as Abraham 
called it. °? 

She soon began to play gards for.high stakes, 
exclusively with men and, at the card-table, earned 
the nickname of * The Fortress Commander’. Her 
earnings from these men were spent on presents for 
prospective love-objects. Thus gambling, one of 
her major addictions, was solely in the service of 
homosexuality. One motive was made clear beyond 
all doubt by her use of such expressions as ' tearing’ 
or ‘ wrenching’ the money away from men, stripping, 
robbing and humiliating them? To borrow Ella 
Sharp’s phrase, ‘The physical background was 
always apparent behind her metaphors’. In a 
dream, she wrenches away from a man a diamond- 
studded revolver, to give it to a beloved woman. 
Thus she starts the conquest of woman in the guise 
of a man and a provider soon after, however, 
feeling frustrated in the active role. To describe 
this, one feels tempted to reverse the the title of 

Joan Riviere's paper and call it * Masculinity as 

Masquerade’. What she really wanted waè the 

deepest longing of the addict, to be the child, 

suckled, petted, and engulfed in the mother. Usually 
she felt cheated, since the partner wanted, at least 
to some extent, the same thing. Whereas mother- 
child interchange is usually possible in non-addict 
homosexual relations, with her and, perhaps, with 
addicts in general, the strength oftheir oral greed 
does not seem to allow this. Thus her relations 
came regularly to a bitter end. The actual sequence 
of events was that she produced excruciating pains, 
inducing the partner to procure and administer 
morphia on an increasing scale. The partner, 


course disappointed, since, apart from relief of pains, 
the effect of morphia on such predisposed individuals 
is what Rado calls ‘the pharmacogenic orgasm’. 
Morphia, by direct action on the central nervous 
system, short-circuits the peripheral sexual apparatus 
and, by substituting an alimentary pharniacogenic, 
orgasm, leads to the turning from obiect love to the 
drug which then becomes the only love. 

f The oral frustrations and tbe lack of early mother- 
ing were succeeded by further rejections and frustra- 
tions in the anal phase and a too strict habit training 
in which she -had to perform immediately or the 
pot was reinoved. Assuming a similar strictness in 
the analyst, che dreaded to come late,to ier sessions., 
yet she could not come early, fearing ker own 


, The , are sticky and so, again, gets stuck in her playing 
complying for the sake of the relationship, was of * 
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mounting rage at being kept waiting, This attitude 
certainly fused oral impatience and anal ed 
pliance, and was the reflection of her bitter childhoo 

experiences in the early paranoid phase of the 
transference. The loosening of it was marked by 
the following dream: She is racing along the d 
to her analysis, chased by a little chamber pot wit 

asmilingface. This dream, the last of an anal dream 
series, was followed by a functional autonomy so 
thàt, to test and to "enjoy her newly ES 
patience, she camz early to her sessions and pe 
at busy shops where she knew she would be kep 
waiting. At the same time, it marked the fading 
out of the oral-anal ‘too early’, ‘too late’, or “tO 
get stuck” fears, although these were to appear rs 
genital context, as will beshown by the way in whic 

her: father’s seductions:impinged adversely upon 
her sublimations. 


She had the ambition to be a pianist, specializing 
in Bach, but her playing was invariably affected by 
an attack of anxiety. "Im many dream versions, a 
small brook, ʻin Germar ‘Bach’, grows into ij 
turbulent river, ending in a frightening waterfall 
It was not difficult to refer this to her father’s habi 
of urination in her presente. Her talent would har 
justified the career of a pianist but’ the fear © 
getting stuck, and an urge to accelerate, preclude 
this. Adagio or largo was involuntarily increase 
to presto, prestissimo. Her unconscious guilt also 
prevented her playing: by heart, except two pieces 
played on an occasion when she noticed the music 
professor nodding approval to her mother. A 
many dreams she sits on something warm, with het 
back to an upright piaio, her feet not touching the 
pedals—a child on a man’s knees. She tries harc 
to play but, since the keys of the piano feel like ? 
sponge, eiderdown, or hairy cushion, no soun : 
are elicited. Her father was a precocious ejaculate” 
and, when misusing the child, would snatch d 
thrust away her hand according to his ne^ 
leaving the wrought-up girl excited and frustrated: 
In another dream version, just as the sound geen 
to be coming, she notices with horror that her ha? 


In her fifth year, her great disappointment in be 
father coincided with the hirth of her sister, an V° a 
of decisive importance. He promised her bor 
littlé boy in a Tyrolean hat with a feather; to P. 
with her and be her sole possession. Het CE IS 
hats remained a life-long allusion to what d 
broken promise meant to her, She had no OPP he 
tunity of mothering her newly-born sister sino ing 
two children were largely kept apart, even h@ ke 
separate governesses. This disappointment iur 3 
another stage towards the final outcame of BOM: 
sexuality, the other basis of which was the O' 
position and the deprivational fixation to the ™ 
From that 'time on, hec passive wishe? ™ ud 
her father changed into che wrenching away at e 
and it was thus that she approached the homos 
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love-obj ne 
T With the phantasy of having obtained 
d e i g : 
1 aoe in both of her parents 
her es object relationships and consolidated 
by Edith 3 det eager ap as noted in two papers 
Development i5 ‘The Oedipus Complex in the 
and ‘The Tm Depressive Mechanisms’ (1943) 
Superego Fo ect of Disappointment of Ego and 
Doran (i046 in Normal and Depressive 
Precation of ieee It led to unusual dv- 
highly ideali er parents and to seeking for other, 
realistic E objects, blocking the way to 
Ment of a. Either a wholesale displace- 
took place S issatisfaction and disappointment 
or complete A in her relation to her husband, 
analytic er ealization held sway. A difficult 
erence resist em was created by a cast-iron trars- 
analyst ve er pube which the idealization of the 
efended the extraordinary heights. It not only 
qualifies ae ct against her hatred, as Balint 
Ogica] functi ization, but had a much more patho- 
Might have = It served to deny that the analyst 
Tespect to he e faintest possible similarity in any 
this defence v parents and, on one occasion, When 
With an inte was threatened seriously, she reacted 
One remet. but transitory, depersonalization. 
Was a ADA feature of her numerous anxieties 
Up With he ogical fear of death which was bound 
ished, is ap Peep phobia. This latter, once estab- 
claustrophobi known to lead easily to insomnia and 
and death s equating foetal existence, sleep 
intercourse he equation between death and 
m which dps illustrate by a variety of dreams 
ho wants = as a little girl, is followed by a man 
Er skirts, sh murder her. Iri utter despair she lifts 
© murder. ARE herself naked, preferring rape 
asies was th The background to her primal phan- 
Toom adjace eed until her sister's birth, she slept in à 
S going D to her parents. ` She understood what 
er life b n in terms of execution, retaining all 
acusis and "i the typical symptoms of hyper- 
execution, fear of being’ taken away by mistake 
up cign E ae reaction had been 
P to the third y a rigid stillness. From childhood 
5 i ped of analysis, she tried by various 
ur. drinkin id deep sleep, including copious 
inate, Thi so as to ba roused by the need to 
is was for some time acted out by 


rinki 

ng lå 

p to Pons of water before her sessions, in 
aS sh rrupt them by urination. Drinking 


d owni x 
aeath, [Bes =o dreams to be a matter of life and 
fet tivity $5 so developed a complexive hyper- 
(a cheq ree which contained even a far- 
ae 9r thor n to death. The word ' gründlich ' 
r atained th ough) had'io be avoided because it 
qete Stent! syllable ‘ grund ' (ground). She could 
e ih and rd that a drecmless sleep might end in 
re fant Prod antidotes were vigilance and the 
sere ber a a of dreams. She vould not 
S Enn e sleep'aud the blank dream 
g the empty flattened- out breast after 
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sucking, as first mentioned by Isakower and later ' 
by Lewin, seemed never to have occurred. Sleep 
inversion was, of course, also developed under these 
conditions, forced sedatives only redoubling her 
efforts and, as she could keep awake under morphia. 
even when semi-stuporous, she presumed this was 
the safest and most agreeable way to keep alive. 
Apart from morphia, to her all medicines were 
poisonous. 

Her dreams, like those of children, abounded in 
both symbolism and day elements, which iatter, 
besides other determinants, helped to reduce the 
difference between sleep and waking, »dream-life 
and reality. ¿Well over a thousand dreams were 
recorded during her analysis, the average nocturnal 
production being three. They occurred either in 
dream-pairs Or showing a threefold dialectic of 
frustration, longing with very near gratification. 
and finally, utter frustration. Such dreams are 
similar to those described by Victor Tausk in his 
paper, ‘The Alcoholic Occupational Delirium’, 
representing the incapacity for orgasm, and the 
traumatic frustrations in the life of the dreamer, but 
nevertheless attempting a belated but traumato- 
philic mastery. 

Her dreams entailed the oceanic longing for 
sheltered existence and oral satiation, but were 
d only on the basis of Tantalus situations 
ich she fell into the abyss of frustration. 
n these dreams Was the sea, in 


German 'das M 1 : 
she tries to reach the sea but mountains, barricades, 


or iceoergs make her efforts vain. Sometimes the 
sea is in sight, but the nearer she approaches, the 
further it recedes and her heartbroken nostalgia 
is almost indescribable. One day, when she 
understood that *das Meer' also represented 
“Ja Mère’ (the mother), she burst into tears. Such 
situations occurred in the transference dreams, too, 
where she stands in waiting in 
torment for admittance. Very 


is missing and she gropes desperately for it. 


because of a 
can never leave the 


which recurre! 
ears. The hero isa 
slight but incurable 
house. which is run by the patie! d 
beloved partner. 3 
equipped maternity home 
childbirth takes place smo e 
no baby cries, 
people live in 
trinity rep’ ^ 
the borrowed male genital, formerly 
later her son's. This .daydream was un 
whena repressed memory Wa 
In this dream, à little girl wanting 
lifts her skirts to à mans but either she 9 
rolls back as in a wheel-chair and she 1s left frus- 
trated. The wheel-chair is @ historical dream 
element connected also with the previously men- 


her and daugnter united with 
father's and 
derstood 
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tioned daydream. When she was three, her father 
injured his leg and, being confined to the house, 
propelled himself around ina Wheel-chair in which 
he also stimulated himself, using the chi'd's hand. 
Her attitude to her father was reflected in her 
feelings for her husband. Until treatment, his 
Parsifal-like loyalty remained quite unnoticed by 
her and she lived in the virtually delusional belief 
that he was a cruel black-marketeer who married 
her for convenience. The displacement of her 
conteipt from father to husband was exemplified 
by transferring to him unjustifiably the saying, 
* Give himva finger and he grabs the hand’. Also, 
in her dreams, she has full control, including 
castration, over the body of her son, the penis being 
represented by a top or an opera-hat. Another 
aspect of her relation to her son was shown in her 
first reaction to his birth. She remembered clearly 
her thought on this occasion, ‘ Now I have a penis 
and it's mine.’ Ona particular occasion she dreamt 
that a minor leg operation was to be performed on 
her son. It was to consist of cutting away the 
cuticle, which she also called foreskin, on a toe-nail. 
In agony, she implores the surgeon not to cut more 
than is really necessary, since she cannot go on 
living if her son is maimed. This dream was 
provoked by the fact that her son wished to introduce 
a girl to his mother, hoping for her approval. What 
happened was most instructive. The patient rose 
to welcome the girl on meeting and literally made 
a faux pas, breaking her toe and having to be driven 
home immediately by her son. Here, a complete, 
or as James Strachey would say, mutative /nter- 
pretation could be given which enabled her to 
recognize the narcissistic and possessive relationship 
to what she called her madly-beloved son. The aim 
of her penis-envy was, as has been said, the mother. 
The ultimate aim of the libido was complete unity 
with the mother, which is a narcissistic and not an 
object investment. In the previously-mentioned 
maternity-home daydream, the continuous child- 
birth represented her wish for immortality. 
Much has been said of her longing for her mother, 
and it is time to turn to the other side of the picture. 
Her pronunciation of the word * mountain’ in a 


series of dreams was in striking contrast to her usual ^ 


North German accent. To our surprise, the South 
German version was found to coincide with the 
name of her mother. Some of the violent devouring 
elements of these dreams will be found also in her 
claustrophobia. In one dream, her former head- 
master, whose name was the exact combination of 
her parents’ namies, has to have irtercourse with 
every girl in the school. Alternatively, he can eat 
them up, as the lions did the early Christians. In 
another, she has to eat a mountain of baked beans 
or semolina from a woman's vagina, but the smell 
of semolina, meaning semen, nauseates her. Asso- 
ciations pointed to ideas of oral intercourse, to 
birth pharfasies, and the wish to intrüde into the 
mother by eating her way in. In the transference, 
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too, she tried to obtain inside information about me 
from various sources, including workmen in My 
house. These dreams illustrate also the interplay 
between the active and passive wish and the que 
eating, or being eaten by, the-mother which is * 
fixation point of paranoia in women, as Freud à 
Melanie Klein pointed out. - : 

jug. es she aimed ability to smell whether = 
even in the refrigerator, was to-day’s or yester o» 
so' she also conjectured sexual intercourse HE 
smell of a woman's breatii and for this reason “This 
changed otherwise satisfactory hairdressers. , life 
olfactory hypersensitiveness was used both in o 
and in analysis as a sensorial tool in the service "e 
paranoid suspicion. Freud mentioned this . 
of his case histories, while Ferenczi, Jones, emi 
Hermar, and Helene Deutsch made ae 
contributions. Although, in her case, the d 
finding that faeces are the original persecutors e 
easy to confirm, there was also full evidence t in 
her paranoid fears had strong oral determinan, E 
origin probably the sraell of the bad and unw true 
some milk. Actually she had had only one 5 o 
attack of paranoid projection when, at the «ud a 
fifteeti, after an appendix operation, she eren 
desperate letter to her father, begging him to € wit 
since her mother was trying to poison her orce 
meüicines. Her father at this time wanted to p: e 
his wife for another woman who was also vg 
by the patient. He returned and reassure the 
patient about her mcther but wanted to use gly 
letter in evidence. She, however, protested baee p 
and never again parted with any documents i the 
one day in her analysis, she presented me vit full, 
maternity-home daydteam, written out 1n ba 
calling attention to her trust in me. Her ow? ther 
conscience at wishing hen father to marry this © 
woman whom she desired had, of course, led fear 
paranoid distrust of her mother and so to the 
of being poisoned. This gift to me Was 
acknowledgement of her understanding. 

! ] US 

In her fifth year she had a desperately anioi 
period duriug her mother’s pregnancy. T lliza- 
reconstruction revealed this phase as the crysta ding 
tion of her claustrophobia., Her former fee a 
disturbances revived .in full strength and, 
while, her life was again endangered by Pet ios 
eating nor sleeping. Her oral wishes and 'anX! er 
were. localized in the growing abdomen dáren's 
mother. She screamed convulsively at à chil r 
play where the witch’s big tummy prove 
that Gretel, who was actually running abO 


; eam’ 
stage, had been eaten up. In the analysis, dr 


re£ 
and phantasies illustrated ter ideas of oral inset. 
nation which explained her hysterica ‘sions 


other eating difficulties anc phobias. Both Y€ were 
of how the foetus enters the mother’s body 
representéd, the one beir.g swallowed or eaten jt is 
mother, the other the baby eating its way ith thes? 
clear how her claustrophobia is connected W! 


Phantasies whi 
» Which also illustrated the specific quality 


\ 


of this anxi 
AIS anxiety i 
Kin E on laustrophobia, to which Melanie 
e s h 
M should be mentio rawn particular attention. 
ned here that, in the first year 


the o 
ia nly 


Strokin g 


her lif 
€, apa 
Part from the, wet-nurse, the father was 


persó 
SÓn who could deal with the baby, 


ing, bathi 
i $ 
hing, and silencing her miraculously by 


her (^E and fondli 
er genit: ondling her body and, likely enough, 


fact h 
signifi 
Ondri cance. Thus? ae 
evelon hus'also a narcissistic hypo- 
and fos 


Whi 


her 
Win, 


for 


Dersation 


ma 


to 
m 
Sut 6 ther 


Cati 


Dhy, 


a 


S fret; 
n ipt int 


" S 
in to th 


als. Th x 
nd seducer ie róle of the first as well as the 
of s played òy the father, surely'a 


ndriac: 
al body- 
e MER a was prematurely forced to 
the e eee her skin erotism 
e copulat r body-phallus phantasy. in 
n whble ` witk her mother by identifying 
pressed Ld with the "father's genital. 
Ormation dei aig aua of skin erotism 
er ty with a g phantasy in claustrophobia. 
niae Sana ewsagent about the delivery 
ation of her weekly newspapers, another 
best evoked. addictive search for inside 
erself in a p the: following dream. She 
Oa chives newspaper kiosk which 
R à narrower cot with iron railings, and 
y B which she is erpesjed to impro upright 
ow and Die expected to improvise The 
orari ere if ig Fledermaus. She is unable 
dered" (rb and the narrowress is 
ing hes suffocation to suck her way out, she 
Ti € Various ion and her mouth seems full. 
calins erry uM items and the implica- 
E with the f, ow and Die Fledermaus, 29 
m d of immobility, suffo- 
80 Ini RT, in hi I would like to mention 
j tegration , m ES on ‘ Mouth, Hand 
Not stat” of the han ed that, in the life of the 
art before nds as organs of prehension 
at cee end of the third month. 
the oral Eis i$ stuck into its mouth. 
n qi» Of bein rigin of this patient's fears 
ese anxi g poisoned, of dying, and © 
rom Xieties, à d i 
all tates ar number of convergent 
i oration or stratą were fused and the 
nto the ci cumulative impressions Was 
austrophobia. 


ich is fed 


the 


ufo, ates 
D. catio 


Si On A 
Set in an 8 period hen FN 
eady improvement in her 


This 


ot ponere of claustrophobla- 
é me was emotionally 
of ctor was a year of her life. The 

ich NUS £ynaecolorscal operation, 
„event, h. s. beforehand in doubt but 
tion of ras to be hysterectomy. The 
ugh hee inability to bear more 
teon ee entirely: in 
et, as wh aroused in her the former 
Oo en her father. disappointe 
oedipal 


s co 
m 5 à 
"mon kriowledge that excess" 
hibition 


fifth 
of th 
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of aggressive impulses and the ensuing tension, 
constitute the dominant psychological factors in 
essential hypertension. The clinical picture was 


alarming. ^ 


Many analysts agree that in the treatment of 
borderline cases, severely traumatized at all 
stages, some modifications, without impairing 
the neutral reserve of the analyst, are found to 
be necessary. Their panic-stricken anxiety, de- 
riving in part from lack of parental support, 
must come to à first abatement. Unless they can 
rely on the analyst in the rôle of * the ordinary, 
devoted mother’, they behave like traumatized 


pre-oedipal infants and their anxiety excess does 


not permit them to gain insight. Their surplus 
of, narcissis 


ement 1n dealing 
with the negative tran 


m calls for postpon 
interpretations aS possible should be given, 
Idhood, and transference 

material. Greenacre sugs! 
iour tendency should never be 


sference, and as many total 
fusing present-day, chi 
ests that the larger out- 
lines of behavio 


occasions. received from her 
specialist that, 
lose weight and t 
to survive. First, I 
with her what proved 
She had responded b 
of special brea 


of increased 
much in- 
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it prevented her even from reading, which, as a 
major interest, expanded during analysis, had 
functioned as a benign addiction, a canalization 
of her ‘former noxious one. This situation 
jeopardized the only respite from her anxieties 
and made a catastrophe imminent. I then 
offered to go to the specialist to discuss her 
medication. Unfortunately there proved to be 
no time to act on this offer. That very afternoon 
she hsd a fatal cerebral haemorrhage. Thus the 
claustrophobia, which related to her deepest 
point of regression and to her paranoid and oral 
fears of annihilation, ironically enough, also 
precipitated her death. 


The clinical data of the case suggest a few 
hypotheses, more in the nature of queries than 
of statements. The first concerns the symptoma- 
tology; the second the strategy of treatment; 
and the third, the function of her addiction. 

It was evident from the beginning that she 
suffered from those disorders which entail a 
close connection between anxiety development 
and symptom formation. Thus she showed the 
complex picture of anxiety neurosis, conversion 
and anxiety hysteria, insomnia, addiction and 
psychomatic disorders such as hypertension and 
cardio-respiratory symptoms. The original pro- 
longed painful stimuli which, in infancy, had 
invaded her body and organs induced a narcis- 
sistically hypercathected body image with hypo- 
chondriacal properties which remained the 
representative sample of her ego. The original 
traumata and their somatic discharge left an 
increased tendency for the use of this channel, 
the psycho-physical substratum of her make-up, 
draining subsequent conflicts intó bodily symp- 
toms. This accounts for the extensive lay-out of 
her symptoms, every one of which is a compound 
of all the aetiological factors in her mental 
disturbance. Symptoms which can, with other 


patients, be special entities, are, in her, inter- : 


dependent symptom complexes aiding and abet- 
ting one another. They suggest a syndrome- 
like formation urider the impact of excessive 
traumatic primary anxiety, reinforced by the 
traumata of all later stages and built on'a consti- 
tutional insufficiency. of the protective barrier, 
anxiety-readiness and low-tension toleration 
being most marked in former generations of her 
family. " 

Tn spite of the vast lay-out of her symptoma- 
tology, a surplus of anxiety was left unbound. 
The bindirig of this surplus was the function of 
the addiction, to which, failing ether ‘mastery,- 
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the weak ego left the canalization of unbearable 
tension. Under increased tension somatic sie? 
turbance ensued, and this, in turn, caused further 
increase of tension; a vicious circle — 
temporarily by the dreg. ' Taking this EU 
account, addiction appears in a construc n 
aspect. Without it, the alternativ? for we 
patient would have been psychosis. The qui E 
non movere principle was based, therefore, + 
trying to keep the patient on the level of he 
mentary orgasm and to prevent à du 
regression. In the strategy of treatment, be 
was, I hasten to say, not preconceived but EC 
imposed by the nature and possibilities of t É 
case, the therapeutic aim was the conservatio 

of addiction. This absurd-sounding aim m! o 
seem less bizarre if re-stated as an attempt . 
break down the noxious addiction into,harmles 

equivalents. f 


Of the patient's non-pharmacological Low. 
tions, time only allows me to cite one examp e 
She was in the habit of devouring several ER. 
a day and read with what one could cal was 
‘emphatic index’. She swallowed what i 
good or relevant for ker unconscious purpo : 
not taking in what was not or ejecting it; like e 
first expulsion from the ego, as described in es 
paper on * Negation’. She also distorted oe 
in her reading, according, to unconscious pet 
and memories; oi she involuntarily synina 
ized different readings to a wishful pattern. | dea 
produced, for example, in good faith, the ! 
that Cordelia had replied, to Lear’s famow 
question, that she loved him as much aR E. a 
Beirg banished, she ieturned in the guise € y 
Kitchen-maid and served his food pere to 
without salt, until he spat it out and called he dge 
judgement. He was then forced to acknowle¢ 
her and his. mistake.’ There and other ee. 
products of her reading addiction show p n9" 
mechanisms as occur in dreams and Were E o 
lysed accordingly. James.Strachey's findings 
reading addiction could be fully verified. long 

In such cases as this, primary anxiety of not 
duration and intensity can be lessened but ope 
reliably deleted. This certainly limits the $° 
of treatment unless channels of sublimation” rily 
be found. That they couid not be satisfacto" 
developed in this case leaüs to the. ee ji 
problem of why some male addicts, in CO pte 
to female addicts, show remarkable eee of 
In the present case, in spite of achiever esiV€z 
non-pharmacological eddictions. the p jnal 
ness and inflexibility of the patient's li 
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Ho m the mother did not allow of truly 
"ue T ande The expansion during 
x x hese harmless addictions compared 
-— E RM of a relapse into morphinism 
stebilizitia E as a therapeutic gain, and their 
SESS E ayer been indicated, was a major 
sublimatie of course, the possibility of true 
e HÀ which would have been the ideal 
The evel ave been reached had she lived. 

delible d e of hunger and satiation leaves in- 

mprints on the melancholiac too, but— 


staking ` 4 e 
g the wide constitutional variety in the en- 


d : 
sadistic char sadism as axiomatic—his stronger 
has to be Ate induce a sadistic superego which 
fusion eae deen by mania'to bring about a 
elation of tl eego. Compared with mania, the 
cisive fixati he addict is at a low ebb.. The de- 
Second o i point of manic depression is the 
Seems to " phase, wh.reas that of addiction 
phase is e the first. Although the first oral 
Glover's considered, , according to Edward 
ambivale ta Paula Heimann's corrections, 
thought [Up not, pze-ambivalent as Abraham 
Weaker tl he ‘sadistic charges are considered 
no stron han those of the second; also there is 
edes superego to be overthrown and’ the 
aggression, more that of anxiety than that of 
case do T Although the guilt systems 1n this 
lacking eniro qn the superego Was not 
addicts, d d patient was not, like some other 
rather she lelinauent who steals the drug; 
tain it. H prodtced symptoms in order to ob- 
- However, good introjects were poor and 


the su : 
Eo cwn was not based on reliable identifica- 


Th rs . 
€ building up of an àutonomous, in nlace 


o 
ora heteronomous, superego was another aim 
to the E : s was also an increase of ego strength 
epressio cl. of signal anxiety‘and toleration ot 
An a x "They were tc some extent achieved. 
drawing icle by Therese Benedek assisted in 
Patients id line of demarcation between the 
Medicines eas about, the poisonous qualities 
this pene true paranoid projection. W ith 
people Whos was the drug that was noxious, not 
poisoned her. There is no delusional 


ies of 


perception of an altered environment; only a 
hypochondriacal ego-change. Although the re- 
gression goes back to the first oral phase and 
could be considered paranoid, the affects are 
bound within the mental structure and not pro- 
jected on to the external world. 


It is customary to classify addiction under one 
of the three dominant aspects according to 
whether the paranoid, the depressive, ^r the 
homosexual factor plays the leading rôle. A 
close examination of the case under, discussion 
does not invite its subsumption under only one 
of these three aspects, since they appear com- 
bined, integrating in almost equal proportions, 
thus strongly suggesting a centre of aetiological 
convergence. The historical basis in this case 
for the combination of these three aspects is 
considered to lie in the tri-phasic basic experi- 
ence of the patient's earliest life, with the two 
periods of excessive frustration and the inter- 
vening period of intense gratification by the wet- 
nurse. These three phases became decisive points 
of fixation. The first was a paranoid projective 
with indelible marks of primary anxiety. The 
second, called by Rado alimentary orgasm, was 
introjective. The third entailed an oceanic 
longing for the previous alimentary stage an 
produced the phantasies in which gratification 
was unobtainable; this is thought to be the 


fixation point for her homosexuality. À 
Finally, a hypothesis suggested by the case 1$ 


that in female homosexuality distinction should, 
de between one variety which 
eris, and another which is an 
he addiction syndrome. In this 
' haye reason to believe is not 
tal antecedents of the Oedipus 
latively stronger determining 


effect. F 
Both the particular and the general validity of 


these conclusions can, of course, be verified only 
by the analysis of other similar cases. 


(Received 1 July; 1953) 


EMERGENCE OF SLEEP DURING PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. 
A CLINICAL NOTE . 


This is a zeport of two consecutive hours from 
the early part of the second year of the analysis 
of a 36-year-old physician. 

His main symptom is his belief that various 
people infect him by throwing or squirting 
gonorrheal pus over him and sometimes by 
spitting or urinating upon him. During such 
periods of infection, which sometimes occur 
several times a day, he shuts himself away and 
for hours attempts to disinfect himself by 
desperate and frantic methods which-are always 
accompanied by an overwhelming sense of guilt. 
In the interim periods he is rarely free of the 
fear of being infected by others, and his thoughts 
are concerned almost constantly with ways 
in which he can detect his potential enemies 
and forestall their attack. In spite of these 
severe handicaps, he is able to discharge his 
responsibilities as a husband, father, and busy 
G.P. He is rarely early in arriving for his 
analytic hours, partly to avoid remaining in 
the potentially dangerous waiting room, and 
if he finds the consulting room to be empty, he 
often waits there. 

At the beginning of the first of these two 
hours I approached the consulting room and 
observing it to be empty through the half-open 
door, I went to the waiting room. Not finding 
him there, I returned to the consulting room 
and saw him through the doorway waiting 
there for me. After reclining upon the couch 
he spoke at some length of his dissatisfaction 
with his ability to associate freely. He had 
resolved that that day, being not only the first 
day of the week, but also the first day of the 
month, he would make a determined effort 
to give his associations in the way he believea 
was expected of him, namely by reporting words 
or phrases while in a state of reverie/ As he 
talked he seemed to drowse and after a brief 
pause, said ‘I didn't know you were coming.’ 
After a longer pause, during which he seemed 
to continue to drowse, I replied, * I didn’t know 
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you were here.’ Immediately he became wor 
tive and said he had visualized a piegna 
patient of his who had made ar unexpec e 
professional call upon him. He then consu s. 
thé remark I had made and said that on d 
arrival he had observed at the foot of the "p^ 
a blanket which hé had been accustomed on 
see upon a nearby chair. He had been by 
the point of removirzg it when he was struck d 
the belief that it was dangerously infect? 
and in his sudden indecision felt that his roi 
coat; which he had just" hung up og et 
door, was also infected. The latter eee 
being the more imperative, dispelled the form "e 
and He had quickly placed the blanket upon i 
chair in his hurry to turn his attention tO P e 
Overcoat. While frantically’ rubbing at iting 
latter he had heard me approach the consu ow- 
room unexpectedly, and'then disappear. Kn not 
ing that I would ‘return in a moment and as 
wanting to be discovered in an act which v. 
for him accompanied by such guilt, he ager 
stepped from behind tàe door to ‘vait for my 
return. His feeling of guilt about these eV em 
which had prevented him from mentioning . a 
at the beginning of the hour was verbalized, wed 
he related it to the-fee'ing which follo 
masturbation. : Weit: 
I began my interpretation by drawing se 
attention to the fact that his feeling of ith- 
blanket being infected had been dispelled vie 
out any disinfecting activity on his part- the 
instantly expressed his appreciation . of tely 
significance of -his, for during the immedia i 
precedirg analytic hours he had been conce. 
with the possibility whether in fact infec" e 
actuaily existed and could be removed by a 
means other than the external measures eee 
by himseif. His feeling of guilt changed Pol 
of great pleasure and he listened atten in 
as I continued the inteipretation by POH- pe 
out that the feeling of being infected him rt 
always felt “his overcoa? to be very much 4 
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of hi * 
Da Ry FEO) must have followed some 
guilty and sey about which he had felt very 
equate my m „had later caused him to 
Pregnant patie xpected arrival with that of a 
diately beard nt. After I had finished I imme- 
that he was * sudden snore, and it was obvious 
rawing to'a CREN asleep. As the hour was 
Y making p n I woke him after five minutes 
Tealized he h epe noise with my foot. He 
een for on]. ad been asleep, but thought it hàd 
told me it = a few seconds, adiling, ‘If anyone 
as crazy, p^ as long as five minutes, I'd say he 
mering Whicl was the sound of the men ham- 
impression ch awoke me. He confirmed my 
instantaneorel his having faller asleep almost 
my impe by repeating the final parts of 
Sted in it ans He had been greatly inter- 
relief, hag Pen experienced.an intense feeling of 
and full of elt that my gvords were * fortifying 
Satisfaction wre ^, and. had slept a sleep of 
Uus began. th The hour énded on this note. 
ae the rete hour by saying that 
tie, Dt this is ,the couch to be infected 
a it to cover the ue to my possibly having 
d "B physical? genitals of a female patient 
ace Y agitat Kemp opi He was, con- 
ad tóm is » kept his head and shoulders 
Mine į pillow, spoke of his desire to 


su 
È) 4 
nly began to ‘breathe in a ster- 
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torous manner. He awakened spontaneously 
three minutes later, realized he had been asleep, 
and recounted his last thoughts before falling 
asleep. He had been reminded, as I had, of 
his earlier dream, which had occurred on the 
night before his wife gave birth to their second 
child. He had dreamed that he had approached 
the breast of his sister-in-law (who had just 
given birth to twins) and had later corrected 
his recollection of movement in the dream 
following the aforementioned association, thus: 
©] was quite still and she was offering me her 
breast.” This theme had somehow been con- 
tinued vaguely in 
recalled. his hypnagogic hallucination during 
the previous hour of being 
pregnant patient with whom 
e added that his interest had centred upon her 


enlarged breasts. 


Comments " 


The overdetermin: 
is *ilustrated in these 
he first contribution to the 


T 
ish of the ego to produce free 


tion of the act of falling 
two psycho- 


ego's contribution 


be the wish to dream rather than to hallucinate. 


Teluct e it and + : à 
"Uctanc, eassure *himse s (Scott 1950). "A 
Withdrew th i do so in my Mere E eT i The contribution of the ego 1S reinforced by 
DEDI IMS DH Sf em 
aced į q«xamining b i i f the id. all of which stro 
ofa d it, sayi & oth sides of it, OF 77. ai y S patient struggles 50 
or. in lan, e had discovered no evidents pasin ai m "halle level aes the 
beo, he felt hi € went on to speak dejectedly desperately. c during sleep al the 
Wag 108 w is feelings of being infected were wish to place in ^ js £e pattle with the 
min become by which he meant thai he means he posse for dine he fear of this 
Teen ey pose M ar of how little deter- overwhelming ranty expressed in his major 
e " i ivity 1$ € ; 
ae awareness M a mg he ce the fear of being overwhelmed Dy 
rnaà change a R wo occa- 
on! ream hey reminded,me of an association situations of infection EMI RE pat 
im tha s had hàd three months previously. sions, int rpretation aipitation o EUR 
reya Son s ce he had compared the vivid . the active ee self, he was able 
. Of movement in tli ‘uations Was : 
amen impression oF z Hm eun S Es m dbandon imself almost Eder 
iiving trae in a statjo movement one ^^ „securely tate of sleep. Sis bape fe be 
8 m rain on the n nany ian watching 2^ ' spons reassurance ich he felt 
lent c, US previg unis When I reminded licit in the interpretation (there was no 
Simi, Of a us association, he rémaine implicit, z -uty from others, includ- 
€x, ilar t Moment and the li hat it was ge of phallic rg denial of his 
ine rienced a second n em a s ihe analyst) and part 
"etin out pee f ivity- è " : 
X infe E the si Whether he was in danger of act MA 2he anal level comes the wish to submit 
bout ^ Ung him foli the pillow was in danger el do impregnation- is horror at the 
(bres : Ben ollowing nis sexual thoughts assive y io DE. of these sessions at being in 
arily x these po female : patient. Af beginning p the dreaded 5€ (fox infectious 
i eeli " is ac . 2 
. dd elings he paused , momen: ne symbolic of this), WS expzessed later 
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in the hour by dreams and reminiscences in 
which he partially identified himself with a 
pregnant woman. In his states of sleepiness 
and sleep these passivity wishes appeared in a 
less distorted fashion. The pregnant patient 
who appeared in the hypnagogic hallucination 
was doubly identified with both himself and the 
analyst, while the remembered dream of his 
pregnant sister-in-law recalled the couvade 
symptoms he had experienced during the par- 
turition of his wife. 
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From the oral level comes the wish to be 
fed by the breast aad to sleep the sleep 9 
* satisfaction’. In spite of his desire actively to 
provide the analyst with good associations, he 
passively perceived the interpretation of the 
latter as *fortifying? and as orai sat/sfactions. 
His last waking thoughts of the lactating breast 
and their continuation vaguely into his sleep 
may be added to the observations of Lewn 
concerning the dream screen and the blan 
dream (1946, 1948) 
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VACATIONS: A PSYCHO-ANALYTIC STUDY 


By ALEXANDER GRINSTEIN, M.D., DETROIT 


i > 


The willi : 
Spend a ore with which multitudes of people 
tions amply is of money annually for vaca- 
Civilization " ests their necessity in our Western 
Study some art is the purpose of this essay to 
In Vacations Tea psvchological factors involved 
i e would lik à psyCho-analytic standpoint. 
acations are to know, in the first place why 
aPpens in Dr necessary; secondly "what 
Process of t ^ mental apparatus during the 
What are ie ing a vacation, in other words, 
and third) psychodynamics of a vacation; 
lon, Y, what constitutes a. "good ' vaca- 


The fi 
GEN rst o " 
jest to —- ihese questions is perhaps the 
T Vacations tee at least partially. The need 
eure which Ga expression of a very basic 
wee character may ‘observe in the general 
ia the cyclic the individual's life, as well 
tha; de 
us is expressed Kacter of all living matter. 
" primarily in the necessity for 


the da; 
nu dai iy 
mber of ly requirement for a certain 


du hours ó E 

js as well a sleep, varying with indivi- 

This and flow of y periodic succession of the 
odily energies and rhythms. 


ls certaj 
an r'ainl ` 
y y borne’ out by the fact that 


On People us % 
exist i sleep se their vacations to * catch up 
Wen of fluc One may also observe the 
i feste in d in psychic reactions 
r relatidi S SR 
Vie id love a of the individual to 
s i Tom TE 
in py dual’s q the broader framework of the 
Cele Cultures 
whic ations a exist holidays, feasts, and 
Te set ie ee the calendar yedn 
Cultu, ^ Sons or a commemorate certain events 
day of pit man n the history o7 the particular 
as a, the week d religions, for example; one 
Te t (1) ay, on he Sabbath day) is set aside 
his 1 ES od ds one is commanded to 
verte “4 of creation on the seventh day from 
dts. > ws di A 
ah Nis to oe hers, however. If a 
git n one mi the function ‘of relaxation oF 
"eate, Which is i think off-hand that the 
est woul, " most relaxing and leads to 
Provide the most:satisfactory 
177 


ay-to- : 
y-to-day existence, we find that |. 


type of vacation. But this is often not so, since 
frequently it is just the other way around. : With 
many individuals what purports to bë a day of 
rest is no ‘day of rest at all, but rather a 
diversion of activity. Often enough, it means 
not working at one’s regular occupation but at 
something else, either related to one’s ordinary 
activity or completely different from it. And 
yet, in spite of the fact that these people may 
work as hard, or even harder, on their * day off " 
or vacation, many (not all, of course) feel 
rested and resume their regular work with 
renewed energy. In fact, with some of these 
people, a vacation which involves the most 
activity is the one which is most satisfying. 
Observation in some resorts where people are 
képt busy during the day and continue with 
various activities far into the night further 
confirms this fact. Actually then, this is a 
psychological problem, one which is well known 
among industrial psychologists, but which has 
not, to my knowledge, been explored analytic- 


ally. ^ 

We may surmise that what is important here 

is the relaxation from cultural demands, and it 
that people try “to get 


is from such demands ; 
away’ when they want to take a vacation. 
but one attempt made to deal 


In reality, it is 

with the suffering to which mankind is heir. 

Freud mentions this as coming from essentially 
‘From our own body, which is 

issolution, and cannot 


three sources: 
destined to decay and d 
ty and pain as danger 
ld, which can rage 


with anxie 
els; from the outer World, 
us with the most powerful and pitiless 
f destruction; and finally, from our 
i >(2). In holidays or 
man seeks temporary surcease from 
a hardships which"life entails, the 
Jable to him being: 
hich lead us 
; substitutive 


vacatiorie, 
ihe pain an 
which are availa 


h make u$ ins 1 

(2, P- 25). It is readily apparent from this how 

holidays and vacations seek to provide some of 
a 12 
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the means of solution to the various sources of 
^s difficulties. 
uA uu confronted with the second, and 
really the major problem;  naméiy, what 
happens in the mental apparatus in terms of - 
distribution of intrapsychic forces during the 
process of taking a vacation? 5 
One factor which immediately comes to mind 
as being of paramount importance in vacations 
is that they are gratifying to the pleasure 
principle. What seems to be a dominant desire 
is to seek ^n activity which will bring some relief 
to the underlying human suffering. With 
reference to the first of these, the suffering 
which comes from ‘ our body, which is destined 
to decay and dissolution’, we find that many 
people are ready to admit that they take vaca- 
tions for reasons of health. In fact, this reason 
is one which is seldom questioned by others (in 
contrast to one for pure pleasure) and one upon 
which many advertisements capitalize. Because 
of this connection, many health resorts are able 
to flourish, and locales specializing in springs 
with reputed health-giving and life-extending 
properties are well attended. This is particu- 
larly true of those people who for various 
reasons due to health and age are especially 
concerned with the reality of decay or dissolu- 
tion of their bodies. One example of this is 
Bad Gastein, where people go because of the 
radioactive content in the water which is alleged 
to have magical rejuvenating properties. 

The suffering which derives from anxiety de- 
pends, of course, upon its source. Some vaca- 
tions may be undertaken in an effort to do away 
with the condition responsible for this unpleasant 
emotion. We will discuss the problems, especi- 
ally that dealing with neurotic reactions, later. 
Anxiety, of course, may be a response to some 
intolerable reality danger, and this is intimately 
connected with the sources of suffering which 
beset man from the outer world. In this cor- 
nection, vacations may effect a change ir the 
situation so that either the demands of the ex- 
ternal world are temporarily reduced or the 
situation is so altered that the possibilities of 
dealing actively with some segment of reality are 
increased. This serves t» enhance tiie feeling oi 
mastery over reality, either directly or symbolic- 
ally. The suffering which comes fiom our 
fellow-man is also actually a kind of outside 
reality. In dealing with the problems deriving 
from this, vacations may serve to withdraw the 
individual from those people who are the sources 
of his conflicts and bring him into coniact with 
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others who, because of the general vacation 
framework, are moré congenial and less de- 
manding. "ec 
In general, it may be said that a vacation 1$ d 
period of time when people try to be happy ES 
make an all-out effort to have lots of fun. | 
this connection, Freud's remarks p aai 
happiness are particularly important. He wr! e 
* What is called happ‘ness in its narrowest sen á 
comes from the satisfaction—most often Wem 
taneous—of pent-up needs which have reac. 
great intensity, and by its very nature can T 
be a transitory experience. When any con 
desired by the pleasure principle is prete 
it results in a feeling only of mild comfort ; 
aré so constituted that we can only intense? 
enjoy contrasts, much less intensely states, 
themselves. Goethe even warns us that.“* nothing 
is so hard to bear as a train of happy days 
This may be an exaggeration all the same — *^* 
. 28). 
: One may see from this that, in view of ks 
importance of contrast ir the enjoyment ^ 
vacations, a vacatior must, out of psycholog! E 
necessity (as well as from a strictly reality md 
point), be a finite affair. By definition, 1D '* n 
it means a time of respite from something: " 
that presumably a vacation vould go on or 
for a limited period of time before it WOY 
become a change in one's way of life. - f the 
Let us further pursue our investigation O. "i 
róle of the pleasure principle in vacatio e 
Usually, a vacation is a period of time when ia 
does not have to work for a living (e. sate 
weeks’ pay ’), when reality demands and re$ xis 
tionis are reduced to a minimum (e£ rudi 
where meals are served), and when the indivi 
openly devotes the period to the pursul’ es! 
pieasure in whatever form he most we to 
Viewed frora this standpoint, one may expec ide 
find that many of the activities seek to proi 
opportunities for instinctual gratifications, W 2 FR. 
obviously derive from el! layers of libidinal al 
velopment. Quite often the satisfaction of ©” 
strivings is, fcr example, freely indulge 
Many resorts are chosen for their cuisine, 4 E 
resort areas restaurants frequently vie with e 
another for‘their ability to prepare the m 
sumptuous meals. Iso be 
Derivatives of anal gratifications may 2'$ o to 
seep. For example. there are people who sph 2 
certain health resorts whcre a deliberate Trab e 
sis is placed vpon bowel functions. One T^, ople 
illustration of this is Karlsbad, wheie Ps 
drink quantities of mineral water, resulting 


nd in 
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increased ij 
ay qeny of bowel movements during 
cleanliness r ie less attention is placed on 
heir husba ts many women complain about 
With qup s not shaving on their days off. 
Dess, some sun who go off into the wilder- 
€ anal oen fae reaction formations of 
extent inasmu à particularly facilitated to some 
place under ie as eliminative processes take 
n another € most primitive of conditions. » 
ere again n namely the genital one, 
Mer D nom, pee freedom, so that sum- 
Quite common, irtations, and infatuations are 
described as el In general, sexual relations are 
Pleasurable ; eing more frequent and often more 
Or example pev to greater relaxation. Men, 
More * fully” i. that they can devote themselves 
Cy are not © the matter of lovemaking when 
EL ti oea. win business affairs. 
and indicates he a problem in libido economics, 
With the ordi ow much of such energy is tied up 
is Dee. day-to-day activity. 
common p E to examine some of the 
Symbolic id cation activities in terms of more 
Omit any ra ications, „We will deliberately 
Completely iie On art, as this has been so 
pest (3). M, red by other writings on the 
mus engage dei ka the pleasures in which 
tra hood play aA irect continuation of their 
are’ Of earlies hich serve to relive memory 
Mple of this į St satisfactions. One good ex- 
signi People aie tremendous pleasure which 
ag icance of a swimming. Its symbolic 
intra teling serrer (psychically experienced 
cop uterine ed’) ‘and the return to the 
mmen State (water) needs virtually no 
Sürroy, € whole h y I 
of thi Nding this ost of accessory activities 
bein 5 Significa sport are further confirmation 
nug E Buried j nce. Lying on,the warm sand, 
then are In the sand, bein tically in the 
a E eser g practically in th 
€s repres, ples of pleasures which in 
n ent manifestations of partial 
Š that It is interesting to note in this 
haer while adt Some»dults still urinate in tia 
Tp; CTE chi Y swim, just as they did when 
m bis gratige" 
Pere hee of id impulses in a symbolic 
holig SZ Wrote. Seen from another standpoint. 
Gree’ is og The longing of ‘mankind for 
. mol a as for bread. Panem €f 
Why it w. démonstrates in Totem an 
eerta Lt the totem clan felt. the 
Sas... "Wise SW Occasions to tear to pieces 
tshipped totem animal. And 
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the Bacchanalia and the Saturnalia have their 
analogies among all people, including contem- 
porary ones; even Church holidays, and the 
Purim of the Jews, have affiliations therewith. 
We may suppose that certain slight residuals of 
this atavistic striving for “ liberation ” are also 
involved in the weekly recurring holiday which 
Sunday represents, and, in those emotionally 
sensitized, play a causative rôle in ‘‘ Sunday 
Neuroses ” ’ (5). s 

The permitted expression of certain aggressive 
or sadistic tendencies, albeit in a very highly 
canalized direction, may also be easily observed 
in hunting and even fishing. The recognition of 
the periodic hunting expeditions in the autumn, 
especially the hunting of the buck, with the sig- 
nificance of ritual father murder, is well known 
in analytic circles. Similar significance may be 
observed among fishermen. In all this activity, 
however, it is generally necessary to purchase a 
licence from the State. Aside from the economic 
fact that obtaining a licence is a source of 
revenue for the State, it has the psychological 
effect that one must sacrifice something, i.e. 
money, to get permission to express certain 
aggressive tendencies under definite rules. 

This theme of permission is very important 
in the entire psychology of vacations, because 1n 
this the róle of the superego clearly shows itself. 
Vacations are sought after by the worker (re- 
gardless of his occupation) but are gr anted by 
the employer, who takes over the origina 


6 ignati i d fre- 
arental rôle of designating the time an 

th of time which the employee 
qua ER E this has the 


Psychologically, 
i t meaning of granting the emp oyee à 
dms approval for him to indulge his 

leasure principle. A rapid survey of vacation 
3 i ill readily convince anyone of a more 
ttitude toward activities that under 
tance would be frowned upon, 
ful activities may 


of pleasureiu' & a 
various derivatives of the id 


ermissive à 
ordinary circums 
so that all manner 
be indulged in and 


satisfied. 


From à clinical point of view, it is remarkable, 


although entirely to be expected, that those 


i egos are excessive in their 
patients whose Aor ost ical time in taking a 
n. D in fact, because O the 
demands, of their superegos, these 
]dom take vacations because they can- 
it themselves the pleasure of relaxa- 


y find that they have te drive them- 


iduals who are self-employed: 


" > 
This 7 "t 
85 i i i div 
Oblem may become particularly evident in those In 
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selves, even on vacations, so that they are busily 
engaged in doing some kind of work, because not 
to work and to dare to have pleasure are 
dangerous. Ferenczi observed this “when he 
wrote: ‘ But it is not given to everyone to vent 
their holiday wantonness so freely and naturally. 
The neurotically disposed will be inclined on 
precisely such occasions to a reversal of affect, 
either because he has much too dangerous im- 
pulses to control which he must guard over 
closely, particularly when tempted by the bad 
example of others; or because his hypersensitive 
conscience will not overlook even little omissions. 
Beyond the untimely depression of these ** spoil- 
sports", however, their repressed impulses as 
well as the self-punishment fantasies mobilized 
against them, which have been activated by the 
holiday, may be manifested in little hysterical 
symptoms (headaches, depression, gastro-in- 
testinal symptoms, oversleeping). . . . 

* An indication of the correctness of this con- 
ception is afforded by the fact that, in addition 
to the periodic but quite transitory ** Sunday 
Neurosis ’’, there also occurs a more protracted 
“ vacation neurosis”. Over and above the 
minor hysterical symptoms already mentioned, 

we find here a peculiar and characteristic altera- 
tion of mood. I refer to a certain tense boredom 
which those afflicted with it are unable to dispel 
by any means of diversion, accompanied at the 
same time with an incapacity for work which is 
painful to them. ‘Laziness with qualms of 
conscience "—'' A laziness which you can't 
enjoy "—these are expressions with which one 
patient attempted to characterize this state of 
feeling. Another spoke of a longing for some- 
thing undefined, and recalled having as a child 
pestered his mother by the hour with the vague 
demand: ‘‘ Mother, give me something." What- 
ever his mother gave him on such occasions left 
him unsatisfied; he kept on whining until 
he got a good scolding or spanking; only 
then was he satisfied. May not such ungrati- 
fied wishes also lie concealed behind Sunday 
Neuroses . . . ?’ (4) 

In my own clinical experience I had one 
patient, a man with a highly masochistic charac- 
ter, who spent a few weeks during his summer 
vacation near my summer home, where he con- 
tinued his analytic treatment. He had very 
serious conflicts with his superego. Always 
driven as a child, and having a history of very 
severe traumata during his childhood and 
adolescence, he constantly sought various activi- 
ties so that he would not be idle. It was after he 


had completed his academic training and left 
military service, which also served the function 
of pushing him around, that his adult neuroses 
broke out in full force, with ideas of unworthi- 
ness, suicidal preoccupation; obsessive thoughts 
of various kinds, including severe masochistic 
fantasies, etc. When he arrived for the first 
analytic hours of his vacation, he asked me if 
there wasn't some hard physical labour that he 
could do in the area, because the thought of 
being idle was actually very frightening to him. 
Inasmuch as no brutal assignments were forth- 
coming, he promptly undertook a motor trip 
which covered a distance of almost. 1,000 miles 
of difficult New England roads in a little over 4 
day. ] 
In another case, the connection between 4 
woman's inability to take a vacation and her 
inexorably strong and rigid superego was demon- 
strated particularly clearly in her analysis. 
married woman with children, she was never able 
to leave the city for a vacation, although this was 
entirély within the financial resources of het 
husband, as well as in accordance with his 
wishes. Many anxieties became.apparent at such 
times, which centred chiefly on her being unable 
to leave her ‘ home town’. From the material in 
her analysis, we discovered how her rigid super- 
ego was built upon the underlying attachment to 
her very strict and terribly aggressive mother. ^ 
was her attachment to this mother which was # 
major factor in her inability to leave the city. The 
patient clung to her, albeit not in the same house 
because she feared that in her absence some dire 
catastrophe would befall her mother, and then 
she "would ‘somehow feel responsible ’. The 
mother, incidentally, was ‘ in the best of health : 
It is interesting to nove in this connection an 
incident of acting out that occurred early in the 
analysis which we were nox able to understan 
until much later. She became very angry over 
some trifling matter which occurred in her OW 
home one day, went irt^ the basement whet 
there stood an old sewing machine and hacke 
it to bits witk- a hammer. She herself Was 
frightenod by the intensity of her blinding n 
We were only able to learn many months n 
that the sewiiig machine represented her motii 
who used to sew a great deal on a ar^ 
machine during the patient's childhood. ul 
strength of her almost crushing superego re 
be understood as deriving from her own pre 
hostile and aggressively destructive. d vt 
directed against her nother. She a d also 
permit herself any relaxation as this WOU 
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ex : 
(mem um i. the dangers of her own aggressions. 
been bot oe in relation to her mother had 
on a trip with eo she was able to go away 
first time : er husband and children for the 
Eb to enjoy herself. 

tions, we ox to our general discussion of vaca- 
tôle of the e € now to consider the complicated 
superego pem and its relationship to the id and 
is that in vac rhaps what makes this so complex 
Which a em oe one is dealing with an ego in 
Primitive eed Partial regression into more 
arid facilitat : ioning is deliberately encouraged 
functioning ed. Let me explain. Ordinarily, the 
he domina activity of the ego is largély under 
Tecognize ar of the reality principle. This we 
ciple, which S itself a modified pleasure prin- 
some delay Serves to interpose the function of 
mate activi ^ r procrastination before any ulti- 
owever, thi is to take place. During vacations, 

~ ‘er, this is deliberately: set aside as much as 


Possible 
Tein for ^: the pleasure principle is given free 
imited amount of time. In some 


Tespects this ic o 
8 E pis is similar to the situation present in 
physioj There the regression is facilitated by the 
Of the e ae process of sleep, while the motility 
tainly n = is reduced, In vacations this is cer- 
the ego dom There the situation is one in which 
Einige ep oot ae with the reality 
en return M be free for only so long and 
even her its state of thraldom once more. 
Normally ex € it is'the reality principle that still 
Considerati erts ità demands in terms of practical 
in vacatio, ns as to when, where, and how cer- 
: asizin ns are to be spent. It is well worth 
Ward vies however, that where the impulses 
to acter en teful gratification are of suca a 
». the adis ipe that they may be opposed 
slect to pe nds of the superego, the ego may 
“laxation Tmit not the slightest gratification or 
a to SUE ON, as this would be tanta- 
te being en osing the individual to the dangers 
Ndencieg ape! inundated by these dreaded 
Pleta? Wi It is asten remarkable how fre- 
Te tel el M anxiety will remain Com 
No ins in às so long as ‘the individual 
tem, Sooner Bos protective home environinent. 
pp arily qii he move away from it, even 
ERU Um eke manner of anxieties emerge. 
but PTOmise ction of a vacation, however, the 
ma, 2 ter in favour of the pleasure principle 
any p AS, of the reality princi Its in 
Who", S'adations of ai lity principle resu 
Teali ithdraw f of activity. There are those 
aty as or from the demands of civilized 
€ Wil, completely as possib E en 
erness 4 possibie, departing into 
way from anyone and everyone. 


' uncomplicated as 


Here they are undisturbed by the news of the 
world, and are out of communication with the 
affairs of the more personal world in which they 
ordinarily move. At the other extreme are those 
individuals who seek the greatest possible con- 
tact with other people, deliberately selecting 
those resorts where the greatest opportunities 
of this sort are provided. The more usual selec- 
tion is somewhere between the two extremes, 
with a tendency toward a compromise of a-vaca- 
tion permitting some degree of withdrawal from 
civilization, but within the frameworkof a close 
relationship with a limited number of people, 
generally family or friends. 

If we examine such behaviour carefully and 
pay particular attention to the extremes, we 
would be inclined to suggest that one important 
aspect of the problem is that we are dealing here 
with the relations of man to his fellow-man. Let 
us explore this problem further by considering 
first the individual who, during vacations, with- 
draws from other people as much as possible. 
The explanation which may be suggested is that 
we are dealing with a regression to some early 
form of object relationship. This phenomenon 
of regression involves, of course, all possibilities 
of regression in choice of object-love. The de- 
terminant factors depend upon specific experi- 
ences as well as the quanta of libidinal cathexes 
which may be involved in a particular phase. 
Thus, vacations may be chosen in terms of pro- 
viding groups with maximum heterosexual con- 
tact with great numbers of individuals. They can 
be and are selected along the lines of homosexu: 
object choice, this being most often amr 
inhibited. Here such activities as camping, 

i hing, etc., are co 
A consideration of the reas 
the type of group chosen for à V 
the fact that there is a tendency t 


tionship with people 
the relati P possible. For example, since 


dividuals have marit: 1 
flict with the opposite sex, going away 


with a group of the same sex 
eliminates such difficulties. There are others who 


for similar reasons endeavour to solve the prob- 
jem by à flight into a larger group, which serves 
to ameliorate the tensions along the lines of the 
formula “There is safety in numbers.’ Interest- 
ingly enough, in many such large groups, men 
and women often tend to separate, each congre- 


i i However, 
e with members of the same Sex. ' 1 
ae just. the reverse, 


one may frequently observe : 
namely, that aù inability to £O away with people 


many in 
upon con 


) 
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of the same sex is representative of conflicts in 
precisely that direction. One sees, for example, 
in the dreams and material of male patients how 
much homosexual libido is stirred up^during a 
hunting trip, how frequently anxieties may be 
seen to develop about sleeping with another 
man. It is not uncommon under such circum- 
stances for men to get a girl. The heterosexual 
activity indulged thus frequently serves as a de- 
fence-against the threat of homosexual involve- 
ment, but at the same time expresses the wish 
itself through the medium of the common bond. 
Temporary elimination of one sex in prefer- 
ence to the other may constitute a solution of 
conflicts which may be predominantly sexual in 
nature as well as for those conflicts arising from 
the aggressive instinct. Efforts at a solution may 
be made by those individuals who seek to go off 
by themselves during vacations. Inasmuch as 
the relationship with our fellow-man is a source 
of man's suffering, a vacation which permits a 
withdrawal from the conflicts and frictions with 
others serves the function of reducing tension 
and thereby permitting pleasure. From another 
standpoint, such withdrawal represents a return 
to an earlier stage of the individual's develup- 
ment—i.e. to a narcissistic stage of ego develop- 
ment, before the advent of object-relations. This 
leads to difficulties, however, since such a stage 
occurred during that period in life when. the 
individual’s basic wants and needs were usually 
fulfilled, and with a minimum of activity on his 
part. In such vacations where this withdrawal 
from objects or solitude occurs, the individual’s 
wants are gratified, but frequently under the 
stress of rather arduous activity on his part. 
Wherein then does the pleasure derive? We 
must suppose that there exists a strong desire, 
and one which is quite basic in the ego, to return 
to or recapture some of the freedom of primitive 
man and his way of living closer to nature. 
There occurs within individuals, with great 
variations, of course, a tendency to return :to a 
stage of development before there were large 
groups with all their attendant taboos, restric- 
tions, and interpersonal difficulties. It thus 
represents a return to a simpler type of civiliza- 
tion. E 
Ultimately, perhaps, the peace and solitude 
Which is sought is really an expression of a 
fundamental principle of all living matter. In 
Beyond the Pleasure Principle, Freud suggested 
that instincts * tend towards the restoration of 
an earlier state of things’. (6) Such a return 
affects all levels of the individual's social, psychic, 


and even biological attainments. From this 
standpoint the return to simpler groups as they 
occurred at one time becomes understandable. 
The biological implications lead one to conjec- 
ture that so highly complex a multicellular 
organism as man would biologically seek a 
simple form of existence. The parallel, according 


to this hypothesis, would be in the tendency of 


multicellular groups to return to a unicellular 
existence. The final aim of such restoration to 
an earlier state of things leads, of course, to the 
return to the non-living. Such a path would 
really constitute a true road.to peace—in 'à 
biological sense—but one which naturally is 1n 
conflict with the drives of Eros. 

If we try, however, to apply the general cen- 
cept of repetition-compulsion to the activities © 
people on vacations, we may be able to see that 
frequently just those activities are chosen a 
pleasureful which weze indulged in for some rea 
purpose in coping with the outside world in 
bygone times.  Freud's observation that the 
weapons of one generation. become the toys O 
a succeeding one has.a great deal of truth here 
The voluntary taking on of. primitive pursuit 
during vacations attesis this fact. Coinciden 
with it is an expression of man’s oid battle 
which he has waged against nature: his drive tO 
master it and control it under his will abs 
domination. An example of this would be hor e 
back riding. One other rather striking example 
of this is the outing which people frequently en 
gage in which culminates in some type © 
“camp-fire supper °’. Fiies are made.and food 1s 
cooked out of doors.. To be sure, ratione 
tions are made as to its greater savour, but t T 
unmistakable impression is that some deep? 
tendency is also there a? werk, particularly, pon 
inasmuch as the task of doing the ound e 
Cooking is usually relegated to the man of t! 
household, 

Thus far our remarks have been confined t° 
the more solitary outde»r type of vera 
From a clinical standpoint, if we consider t 
completely antithetic type, we are often moun’ 
to suspect that this overpowering amount ist 
activity which is imposed upon the vacation! A 
and to which‘he may submit, is in some war 
defence against certain unpleasures which £^ 
develop if he were alone: + Some indulgenct ae 
noisiness and blaring activity may artually * ing 
to prevent anxiety. One niay observe some uite 
like this in children. Many children learn s not 
early to play by t!iemseives, so that thoy pis is 
have to be amused by someone else. 
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consi 4 
n i healthy from the standpoint of 
always se dies There are other children who 
entertainment. be. in need of some form of 
just like child: There are some adults who are 
Vacation; TI ren when they find themselves on 
themselves i do not know what to do with 
amused. A m ess they are entertained and 
defence Geshu ysis often reveals that this is a 
phobic x inst anxiety, which may be almost 
the form d, ig marge This anxiety may take 
in turn, I vui feeling of sclitude which, 
about dem have to do with some material 

ertaini m 
vacatione, d to this problem of activity during 
obsolete mea is of particular interest, since an 
one devotes e ing of vacation is * work to which 
ate people UE ; occupation ’ (7), that there 
With work es to fill their vacation days 
People, this has they enjoy doing. With these 
masochistic as nothing ta do either with any 
Necessity, petites or any special reality 
‘ binding ü reud indicated its importance in 
» P. 35) n individual more closely to reality y! 
less valuabi e further added that: ‘ Work is no 
uman niet for the opportunity it and the 
considerable dis connected with it provide for a 
impulses, na lischarge of libidinal component 
an beens rcissictic, aggressive and even erotic, 
and justifies, it is indispensable for subsistence 
this stand es existence in a society’ (8). From 
dE it may be sei that this xind of 
Bratify then a vacation may really serve to 
ete = easure principle. . 

le psych, h other problems in connection with 
here ology of the ego which are applicable 
ne important function of the ego isa 
b hs time. In the daily activity of civilized 
the Clock. Very much under the domination © 
at happe During vacations, one of the things 
that 555 ns, almost in a routine, manner, 1$ 
ti ple lose their sense of time. The orienta- 


Sense of 


N as 
tesa day of the week is often lost trac 
li Vacatio Subsequertly, depending on the type 
iberate 1 A there may follow an almost de- 
e Yacati of sense of specific.hours. Under 
ealtimes Ion circumstances, particularly where 
clearly, pe € flexible, this may be seen especially 
y ore, a ieee what is involved-here is, once 
‘velopme of regression to an earlier stage © 
Ens (9) E where „a sense of timelessness 
fon to the \ his in itself is really an approxima 
me is in tite ay the entire sense or perception of 
ig Percepti € unconscious, namely, that there is 
: tak either of it'or or its passage. 
Tkable is that temporal, relations in 
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dreams are represented in what a: i 
concepts. Events of long ago, pde iir 
b uns pictorially as occurring at ems 

istance, as seen through t i 
of binoculars (10). Ea ae vonr inc 

An interesting observation in a child c 
this fact. A little boy of four and a half ee 
ing with a steel measuring tape. Suddenly, after 
pulling out a length of the tape, he turned to his 
father and inquired, ‘ Daddy, is a day this long?" 
And later, * Is summer this long?' A year later 
the same boy, after getting up from,his after- 
noon rest, asked, holding his hands about 
6 inches away from each other, * Did I sleep so 
long?' One can see from this how clearly time 
and space are identified with one another in the 
ego of the child. 

What the vacationist frequently does is to go 
away from his usual surroundings by some mode 
of transportation. In doing this, he transports 


himself immediately into a state of timelessness. 


In other words, by dissociating himself from his 
he deliberately does 


usual spatial surroundings, 
in action what the unconscious does in dream 


work, both accomplishing a transformation into 
a different era in time. The psychic effect of this 
change is that processes are then perceived as 
being far removed from reality— in a different 
world ’, and that the individual's ego is then able 
to participate in à kind of timelessness, similar 
to that in which processes exist in the uncon- 
scious., From the standpoint of an effect upon 


relaxation, it becomes apparent how and why 4 
regression to such a state would be pleasurable, 


because it permits the ego, which is closely bound 

to and by temporal reality, to abandon this 

binding for a while and to extend its boundaries 

into a kind of ' infinite timeless space *, It is 

significant, ] think, that even in this last sentence 

we cannot describe such concepts without the 

use of some spatial allusions. We may thus 

understand the popularity of the choice of places 

that.provide a boundless spatial expanse, such 

as oceans, beaches, mountain vistas, etc., as 

vacation sites. Thomas Mann, in The Magic 

Mountain, and other writers have commented 

on and. described this sense of timelessness. 

s There is another factor, however, which must 
be discussed in this connection. Our egos are 
spatial egos. Freud in describing this wrote: 
< . , Originally the ego includes ‘everything, 
later it detaches from itself the outside world. 
The ego-feeling we are aware of now is thus only 
a shrunken vestige of a far more extensive feeling 
—a feeling which embraced the universe and 
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expressed an inseparable connection of the ego 
with the external world. If we may suppose that 
this primary ego feeling has been preserved in the 
minds of many people—to a greater ‘or lesser 
extent—it would co-exist like a sort of counter- 
part with the narrower and more sharply out- 
lined ego feeling of maturity, and the ideational 
content belonging to it would be precisely the 
notion of limitless extension and oneness with 
the universe—the same feeling as that described 
by my friend as “‘ oceanic ” ° (8, p. 20). 

The bodily ego is, from a developmental 
standpoint, the first to be identified by the child. 
Gradually, as other objects are cathected, they 
are included in the framework of its peripheral 
ego boundaries; e.g. the child's teddy bear, his 
other toys, etc. As the child develops, the im- 
portant boundaries of his ego become gradually 
more sharply distinguished from what are to be 
regarded as ego extensions. Some people seek 
to derive a greater extension of their ego boun- 
daries by increasing their material possessions. 
With others, this extension takes place by filling 
the ego with increasing amounts of newly found 
knowledge, investigation, research, reading, 
talking with people, travelling, etc. Similar cx- 
amples in relationship to literature (Goethe) (11) 
and music (12) were given by Sterba, who 
stressed this meaning of cosmic identification. 
The extension of one’s customary ego boun- 

daries may be accomplished so to speak by 
opening them, so that one’s narcissistic cathexis 
may then extend over a greater area. From this 
standpoint it may be seen why many people 
engage in just such activities during their vaca- 
tions. This extension of ego boundaries is par- 
ticularly apparent in going up a mountain, being 
near a large body of water, or looking at the 
star-filled sky at night. Such views provide a 
tremendous expanse of space through which the 
ego can expand by identification with it. 

In connection with this theme of extension of 
ego boundaries or oceanic identification, I 
should like to present at this point a number of 
observations from children. 

I. A little boy of one and a half years was 
taken to an ocean beach for the first time. His 
sudden view of the tremendous expense of sand 
and water, an almost unlimited or infinite ex- 
panse, was met with tremendous excitement, 
one might almost say intoxication. The moment 
he got on the beach, he ran and ran as fast as his 
little legs could carry him, his arms outstretched, 
shrieking with delight. He did not stop running 
until he was exhausted. In his running oae could 
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see how he tried to encompass this tremendous 
expanse of what must have appeared to him E 
limitless space, and how his ego seemed to 
identify with it. - 

II. The same boy at the age of four and a ES 
was walking in the woods with his facher rd 
others. They came to a kind of clearing kom 
the trees were far apart down a large clear Tm 
He broke away from the group and ran ger 
down the hill singing, * I'm free, I'm free, 
free ljke a bird’. 

uL Another little boy who was fourteet 
months old and was just learning to talk p 
playing outside early oae evening when ds 
parents called his attention to some pretty clou 
intnesky. He noticed them for the first time f 
began to run around, pointing to them Ml : 
both hands, saying, ‘A dis, a dat’ and "C. 
(for cloud), trying to twist his tongue to ma 
the difficult ‘1’ sound. He actually tried to reac d 
the sky again and again with his outstretche 
arms as though trying to take in each Qon 
Thus-again we see an attempt to extend on! 
boundaries. i seh adults. 

Similar observations may be made with adu m 
I shali cite only one of:them. An older won ng 
driving in the country also compared her driv} " 
her car rapidly to being * free as a bird out O " 
cage'. In her case she referred to the ur 
she felt on leaving her:home, where she ifs 
hamstrung by her unhappy marriage an 
pleasant family responsibilities: es 

In dealing with these phenomena of besa 
in ego boundaries it may be noted that pat "i 
logical manifestations may develop under € 
Circumstances. There are those individuals, a 
example, whose ego boundaries are pups 
shaky, so that they are actvally afraid that t dis" 
ego may become completely dissolved OT A 
Integrated if.they dare to re'ax. Such a p am 
affairs is particularly accentuated during à Y IN 
tion where an attitude of permissiveness pT eye a 
These people are literally afraid of an * emotio? : 
surrender ’, to borrow a term from Anna doy 

It would apnear then that some change i 
Teorgenization occurs in ego functioning |. 
vacations which is of prime importance 1” tire 
understanding of the dynamics of the ie a 
problem of how vacations work. Let us PU! 
this theme further. Nunberg (13) describe 
one of the functions of the ego its ability a- 
synthesize. From the experience of HEY 
lysts whose patients show varying degre from 
growth or progress, during their vacations 


: » e con^ 
analysis, we may derive confirmation © th 
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ce ` 
matt the ego utilizes periods away from 
the gains an eta assimilate, or synthesize 
ore gener co which have been made (14). 
ow bee experience and observations reveal 
ife situations es loom as virtually insoluble, 
able, definite] which are or seem to be intoler- 
uring vacat y improve or seem to improve 
are ihordinarew c Often, too, experiences which 
a fresh pers ely trying appear to be viewed from 
Might ia us so much so, in fact, that we 
Unction of qM of a healing or reparative 
mechanics Bos: ego in this connection. The 
9 be due to th ved in such results would appear 
ego which, si e utilization of freed energy by the 
With the demande c no"longer has to struggle 
5 energies i. s of reality, can direct some of 
ormally ard this kind of reparative work. 
> Such a function’ is observed to take 


Place duri 
Well in Gan, zT Shakespeare has described it 


i Sleep 
th ; ` > 
e Duet knits up the ravell'd sleave of care, 
alm atti life, sore labour’s bath, 
ief novri ‘minds, great nature's second course, 
risher in life's féast,— (15). 


Actua 2 
x o dae reparative functions seem to be 
Vacations de part of the ego functioning. In 
ms Éngn Ga to be a certain loosening 
h becomes lib ich is ordinarily bound, so that 
and i die erated tu participate on the one 
o be iesu of the pleasure principle, 
itg of teala the proper evaluation of the 
Viger OPer pers ity; that is, in seeing reality in 
is uals ego e pective in terms of all the indi- 
Similar to Xperiences. Tn many respects this 
that loned, Age happens. in sleep, as already 
Can € ego is n With the important difference 
ay View, test Ot asleep; that it is active, that it 
“ality » and participate in reality, but with 


th that ; 
© fact 4 at is temporarily softened, if only by 


on th 
€ State 


at ! 
Certain of its demands are tem- , 
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porarily reduced. This reduction in its demands 
results in a shifting of the usual balance of forces 
in the entire mental apparatus. Energies in the 
ego ordinarily operate successfully just because 
in daily activity they have become desexualized 
and/or ‘ deaggressivized *? In vacations these 
energies or functions are partially permitted to 
return to their more original state, wherein they 
are more intimately bound with unneutralized 
libidinal and aggressive energy. The resült of 
this temporary return is a recharging or renewal 
of energy in the ego. It would almost appear as 
though, under such: circumstances of greater 
permissiveness, the ego could recharge its supply 
of energies by being able to draw more for itself 
from the reservoirs of the id. 

» We have now come to a point where I think 
we can venture to answer the third problem 
raised at the beginning of this paper, namely, 
what constitutes a * good’ vacation. Obviously 
no specific fornfula can be prescribed. The 
answer lies in the directions indicated in our dis- 
cussion above, and is predicated upon the 


strength and integrity of the ego of the vaca- 
tioner. The more neurotic the person, the weaker 
the ego and the more frightened itis of becoming 
inundated by the forces which threaten to be- 
come liberated when the individual is relaxed 
his guard. From the standpoint 
on itself, assuming the relative 
normality of the personality of the vaca pe 
there raust i change to a type Ms 
milieu, varying with each individual, pu the 
greatest possibility of increase in ego bouno E 
can result. Concomitan it is de- 


i t a greater Opportur. 
acier te wherein one feels at 


of a sta ier 
ace wherein tensions pertaining to or d 
ing from the individual's life situation are 
minimized, and wherein one 1 


able to indulge 
one's pleasure principle to the maximum. 
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By B. A 
. FARRELL, WILDE READER IN MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


My pur; thi ; 2 
sophical, dif in this paper is to diagnose a philo- 
many intere culty felt by many psychologists and 
difficulty is sted in psychological theory. The 
Teconciled well known. Can a belief in God be 
theory? I vis ith contemporary psychological 
think, j eres concenttate on one small but, I 
not possible ant corner of this difficulty. It is 
to do this ra do more in one paper. But even 
sively; and shall have to spread myself exces- 
Ment will be e a of this prolixity my treat- 
Caricaturing ald and schernatic—to the point of 
Bids " Reus and ‘philosophers, 
e 
God m ies ash thequestion: ‘ Can à belief in 
the itis, with psychological theory?’ 
ave in 2 psychological theory we usually 
Cory. Fo 1s psycho-analysis or Freudian 
Obvious Ban this is the theory with the most 
he Hurstion med Consequently, I shall simplify 
Teconciled and ask: ‘ Can a belief in God be 
an retinue Freudian theory?’ I shall begin 
ing ted j this question by briefly re- 
One versi take to be the relevant essentials 
ion of Freudian theory. 


DAE rs : 
: inem of Freudian Theory 
In the i and child go through certain stages 
Particular rse of development to maturity. In 
nipotence t, infant bëgins Fy ascribing 0M- 
m and later as a child to his 
à Giles parents come to figure as om- 
OE and it icompetent, and dominating per- 
ana, PCQuire a8 from them primarily that the 
d ideal; d Vider moral attitudes 
is de roughout his develo ment, “the 
Affection, “pendent on his parentis for security, 
C.; and this dependence varies in 


gree 
and 
character according to the stage of 


©Velo 
it jg; pment : 
1 that he has reached. But because, 


fi e fat : 

Pr Te, at ees who is the dominant parental 

Sane es thc d our type of culture, itis he who 
ominant parental model or :de 


Té. Th 
€ next step is this. If a child, ado- 


lescent, or adult meets a severe obstacle ih the 
course of making some learned and necessary 
tiun ee eee 
; gress to a mode of response 
appropriate to some earlier stage of develop- 
ment. Clearly, the behaviour the adolescent or 
adult will exhibit if and when he actually re- 
- is ponding form of behaviour he 
exhibited as a child or jnfant—for obvious 
reasons. But the behaviour he does exhibit will 
be sufficiently like the corresponding behaviour 
of the child to be clearly recognizable as a child- 
like , response. Now, though the individual 
goes through certain stages on the road to 
maturity, he may not * get through them’ very 
wel. He may be completely or relatively un- 
successful in doing so. That is to say, his up- 
bringing may have been such that he was 
prevented from exhibiting the behaviour and 
receiving the gratifications appropriate to any 
given stage. Where a person, as an infant or 
child, «vas not at all successful in developing 
through a given stage, he is likely to exhibit the 
absolute fixation of the pervert or the eccentric. 
Where a person was fairly successful in getting 
through his stages of development, as most o! 
ch fixation as does occur is 
In other words, the more satis- 
s through one stage the 
will exhibit about this stage in 
comparison with some gh which 
lie did not pass SO well. If a person’s develop- 
ment has been such as to 
with considerable perso 
adult full of insecurities, 
good dezl of relative fixation a r 
stages, of development. The more maladjusted 
he is, the stronger will Be his teüdency to regress 
under strain to modes of response appropriate 
to some earlier stag? or stages of development. 
The particular form this regressive tendency 


takes will be determined largely by the nature of 
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the relative fixations, or (what comes to the same 
thing) by the particular way he happens to have 
been mishandled as a child. 

The final step in the argument is this. Con- 
sider an adolescent who has not managed at all 
well to get through the stage of parent depen- 
dence. When he is faced by the stresses of 
adolescence, he may tend to meet these by re- 
gressing to his earlier parent-dependent atti- 
tudes-and behaviour. But this regression will 
not take the form of behaviour just like that of 
the child, $ecause the adolescent has learnt that 
such behaviour is now quite inappropriate. So 
the form his regressive behaviour takes will be 
only analogous to that of the child's. Since he 
cannot any longer exhibit this dependent be- 
haviour towards his parents, he unconsciously 
displaces it on to parent-substitutes. Since the 
father is the dominant parent-model in our cul- 
ture, the important displacement that occurs will 
be on to a new father figure. Fortunately for 
him perhaps, he has not far to look for such new 
father and parent figures in European culture. 

They are already provided for him by, for 

example, the Christian religion and by con- 

temporary Marxism. The Christian religion 
provides him with * God the Father ^, * Christ 
the Son’, and ‘ the Virgin Mary as the Mother ’. 

That is to say, it enables him to displace un- 

consciously his parent-dependent attitudes cn to 

a new ideal family; and it enables him to project 

unconsciously his own moral standards. on to 

these new figures, where they reappear, in par- 
ticular, as * the will and all-seeing eye of God’, 

Contemporary Marxism provides him with a 

Trinity of secular Gods—Maix, Lenin, and 

Stalin, and with Soviet Russia as the Mother- 
land. Taking the Christian alternative alone, it 
is clear that the adolescent will be considerably 
and perhaps greatly helped by the acquisition of 
this substitute Father and family. His regressive 
adjustment will take the form, in part, of a belie? 
in God. He will exhibit what looks like * a need 
to believe ’ in God, and the function of this belief 
will be to give him some of the support and 
consolation, etc., that he requires—his personal 
defects being what they are. Now according to 
Freud ‘a belief is an illusion when’ wish-fulfil- 
ment is a prominent factor in its motivation, 
while its relations to reality are disregarded.’ 2 
In view of the origin and function of the belief 
in God for our adolescent, it follows that his 


belief in God is a belief in an illusion. I think ' 
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orthodox Freudians would go on to say that Es 
psychological factors determining the T 
belief in God are of the same sort as some of the 
factors necessary to produce the idea of God S 
the first place. What happens in a community at 
what happens to the individual—when it 1$ M^ 
large. I think they would make this claim 
spite of the difficulty of all detailed Res. 
about origins and in spite of the absurdities 

Freud's own speculations in this connection. 


The Psychologist's Difficulty ; 
So much for my stark summary of dee 
theory. What now is the difficulty facing is 
psychologist? I shall try to make articulate t : 
conflict in which I think he is. If asked, o 
pressed, he might say something like this: ^ 
the Freudian account is substantially ctn 
then an essential condition leading to the 4 3 
lescent's belief in God is the fact that he w 
unfortunately treated as a child. If he had n9 
been mishandled, he would not still be m 
dependent. Hence he would now not stand 1 
need of a substitute fether and holy family; me 
he would not be hunting round-anxiously, s ll 
usually is, for reasons to defend or justify Ue 
belief in God." In short, if the Freudian acco" f 
is true, then his beliefin God is a childlike belie » 
inappropriate to a well-adjusted adolescent E, 
adult; it is a belief thai Freud quite correc " 
calls an illusion. * But,’ the psychologist will 8 
on to say, ‘surely this whole Freudian E a 
about the causes and function of this beliet, 
quite irrelevant to its truth or falsity; its vali a 
or invalidity? Even if we grant this whole me » 
it may still be the case that the reasons Sp d 
adolescent can produce for his belief in date 
are very good reasons ánd sufficient to vali an 
this belief, or establish it as true. Even if hum 
communities first hit upon the belief in GO il 


„the way implied by Freudian theory, it may 5 t 


be the case that there really is some transcen er 
entity corresponding to ili» idea of God. 
all, there are well-known examples of 
that were “illusions” in Freud's sense, b lief 
we now know to be true. For example, the por" 
of the alchemists in the transmutability o, d 
elements, or 4 simple popular belief like 
at night, shepherd’s delight; red in MO tap“ 
shepherd’s warning ”, a popular belief is ik 
parently has good meteorologice! 8I? ains 
What is more, Freudians themselves are at Pise 
to distinguish: betw%en the truth and the © 


peliefs 
ut that 


ning» 
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of i 
ie Dee Freud himself emphasized that 
Flugel bus n eres not be necessarily false”, and 
bility B Cha that “the existence or the possi- 
chine: ot a erella s prince, of the flying ma- 
disproved God himself, must all be proved or 
I suspect ue cem ic a did 
ing of the ad i t what psychologists feel like say- 
themselves o ein they also feel like saying of 
conflict which never philosophical difficulty sor 
this. The ^ peydhiolopists are in seems to be 
‘origins id m they cannot believesin God if the 
Freudian th unction of the belief are what 
feel that ams asserts. On the other hand, they 
ey only s this is just irrelevant. But again, if 
cause ile , This, they-remain uncomfortable, 
Peting tend conflict between these two com- 
that this ee is left unresolved. I suspect 
analysts x aii ua is experienced by psycho- 
y many om orthodox or otherwise, and 
alike, Aa, Ro ogists, believers and unbelievers 
nize his ies any psychologist, however, recog- 
then ] Ae pore need for a belief in God, 
Will have expect, that the conflict in his Case 
the case 2 id personal poignancy than in 
Wish to Mine Wael no such unconscious 
T Sime pont I shall make two assumptions. 
escription about fact. I shall assume that my 
ence is sub E the conflict psychologists experi- 
shall tr = antially corzect. On this assumption 
Philosophi o uncover some of the sources of this 
Tesolved ical conflict and discuss how it can be 
Teudian "n. second assumption is about 
Purpose Ferien d shall assume, for the 
account of is paper, that it provides a definitive 
I make thi the origin, etc., of the belief in God. 
ept it * assumption, and I ask the reader to 
the troup] is the reason-that the real source of 
Its * res Ies m the kind of theory it is, VIZ., 10 
Sequent| ific or * naturalistic ' character. Con- 
9 ed to object to the theory itself, which is 
and not yoo? merely tempararily reassuring 
later. Very effective,» Lhope to make this clear 


CEPI 
'&geste, , B 
jx Diagnosis of the Difficulty, with the 
Come the Belief in Fairies 
nih Now to the central point uf this paper. 
ilosonh: 
I Ophical confli : 
a at 
s escribed ict among psychologists th 
f ve venil ^ E 
dun ET É thing to observe is that I am 
= culty . Offer certain interpretations of the 
uch p A ychologists are in. As we all know, 
ed interpretations are liable to arouse 


' quite co 
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Y to uncover some of the sources of the 
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resistances. This is especially liable to happen 
among psychologists to whom the question of 
the * belief in God’ is of affective importance. 
So if I were to deal directly or immediately with 
the difficulty about the * belief in God’, some 
psychologists would offer unfortunate resistances 
to my interpretation. Hence I shall try to avoid 
such resistances by concentrating on a philo- 
sophical difficulty which is closely analogous to 
that about the belief in God, but which thvy do 
not happen to feel, and the interpretation of 
which, therefore, will not be upsetting. I make 
no apologies for spending some time now on 
what is not apparently the subject of my paper. 

Consider the case of an adolescent, Smith, 
who is troubled about the existence or reality of 
fairies. He goes round asking people: ‘Am I 
really justified in believing in fairies?’ It is un- 
likely, but by no means impossible, that there 
should be some such adolescent in our com- 
munity who is treubled in this way. Suppose he 
puts his problem to Jones, and Jones answers 
him in the following Way: * My dear fellow, 
please notice what leads you into this difficulty, 
into this need to believe in fairies. You are 
obviously fixated at the fantasy stage of develop- 
ment where the child does not and cannot dis- 
tinguish between the real and the fantastic. 
When you reached this stage asa child, you must 
have. been mishandled in some Way and so pre- 
vented from getting through it. Your wish to 
believe,in fairies now as an adolescent reveals a 
tendency for you to regress to this period in 
your development. If you had not been mis- 
handled at this period, you would not want to 
believe in fairies at all. Clearly fairies are the 
projections of your. childhood and a belief in 
fairies is à belief in an illusion." 

To these remarks, and to any remarks of the 
kind, Smith might be inclined to retort as 
follows: * But even if what you Say, Jones, is 
rrect, surely your whole story about the 
causes of my wish to believe is quite irrelevant 
to the truth or falsity of the belief—to its 
validity? Even if we grant your account of 
psychological causes and function, it may still 
be the case that the reasons I can produce for 
iny belief ir fairies are very good reasons and 
sufficient to validate the belief, or to establish 
it as true? Smith might go on to produce some 
of these reasons. * My first good reason,’ Smith 
might say, ' is that I have had direct experience 
of them—I have seen them, heard them, and felt 
their presence. You, Jones, cannot see them be- 
cause you do not believe in tliem from the start, 
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and consequently don’t look at old mounds, 
empty buildings, fields, and glens with the eye of 
fairy faith. I am not at all unusual in this experi- 
ence. Many other people also can see tnem; for 
example, the Irish country folk, as described by 
Arensberg in The Irish Countryman. My second 
reason is that we can only account for certain 
regular natural phenomena by supposing that 
they are produced or designed, at least in part, 
by the fairies. I refer, for instance, to fairy 
rings, produced by the dancing of the fairies at 
night. Unless we do make this supposition, 
these phenomena remain inexplicably mysteri- 
ous. My third reason is this. There is one type 
of phenomenon that you, Jones, with all your 
science, cannot explain. Here is one example of 
many. I plant my peas one year, do everythir.g 
I should do, and they do excellently. The next 
year, I plant my peas again, do everything I 
should do, and they do badly. Why is this? It 
is no good saying it must be too much rain, or 
it was the mice, etc. I know perfectly well that 
these factors all co-operate to produce the result. 
But why should they co-operate in this way this 
year to affect me adversely? It is no good say- 
ing, ' Oh, it’s just chance or bad luck." Taat 
is the only kind of explanation that science can 
offer, and it is obviously just a way of confessing 
that science cannot explain it at all. The reason- 
able explanation is to say that these so-called 
chance happenings are the work of the fairies— 
work that is apt to be harmful when ene has 
annoyed or interfered with them, and not given 
them their due. These then,' Smith might con- 
clude, * are three good reasons for the belief in 
fairies. What I want to knows whether these 
reasons are good enough to establish this belief 
or not; and the causes that you, Jones, offer for 
my whole interest in this question are simply 
irrelevant.’ 

I shall assume that the reader has noted the 
parallel between the difficulty of Smith abovt 
fairies, and the difficulty of the adolescent bout 
God. As he has no doubt also noted, the parallel 
is sufficiently good to hold between some of the 
reasons that have been produced traditionally 
to support a belief in God, and the three. reasons 
Smith produced for.a belief in fairies. Smith's 
three reasons could be called, quite appropriately, 
the argument from fairy experience, the árgument 
from design, and the argument from final causes. 


How Fairies are Unreal 


Now let us look at Smith’s reply to Jones. 
Smith contends that the causes, etc., of a belief 


“port of fairies, he leaves us amused bU 
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in fairies are irrelevant to the truth or falsity of 
this belief. The important question is: Do we, 
psychologists, analysts, students of psychologi- 
cal theory—do we feel like saying this about a 
belief in fairies? Are we naturally inclined to 
say this here? Or do we feel that there’is some- 
thing odd about Smith’s contention? I suspect 
that we do not feel like saying this at all—that it 
would not occur to us to say it. On the contrary, 
what we might be inclined to say is something 
like this: ‘ Surely, the causes of a belief in fairies 
are neither relevant nor irrelevant to the truth OF 
falsity of this belief. Wor this belief is not tae 
sort of belief that we can cstablish as true or fall 
anyhow—it is just superstition.’ This natura 
reniark of ours draws attention at once to certain 
features of Smith's reasons for a belief in fairies 
that it is essential to notice. ief 
When Smith produces his reasons for à belie! 
in fairies and tries to explain his philosophica 
difficulty to us, we are not likely to be Eo 
sympathetic. We are not likely to feel his A K- 
culty about the apparent. incompatibility E 
tween the belief in fairies and Freudian theory 
In this respect, therefore, Smith’s difficulty a 
fairies differs from the adolescent’s difficu y 
about God. While we feel that Freudian theory» 
with its causal story, is somenow incompalt ot 
with the adolescent's belief in God, we do Tef 
feel that it is incompatible with Smith's be d 
in fairies. For this latter belief is not the sort " 
thing that can be incompatible with or irrecor. 
cilable with a scientific account like posu 
theory; since this fairy belief is nof the so x s 
thing that can be true or false at all—it !5 e 
superstition. Notice, therefore, that in this fa a 
case we accept the causal story and simply 
regard Smith's reasons for his belief. In the zy 
of the belief in God, we accept the causal $ ol 
and we do not disregard the adolescent's rea 
for the belief—we feel these are relevant. Jief 
when we disregard Smith's reasons for a De’ 
in fairies, we do not in fact do so because i 
have gone through them individually and ides t 
them all wanting. We do so because they at? the 
the Kine’ of consideration that will be ° 
slightest use in trying to prove that fairies 
No matter hów ingeniously Smith argues !? 


case 


exist- 
sup" 
cold 


That is to say, to express it paradoxically» o of 
reasons Smith advances to prove the, existe? c not 
fairies are not reasons at all for us. They af ings 

rt of e vol 
whose existence we Lan prove Or r disp" 
establish or disestablish. 
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Now F 
faities Es E shortly just why it is that 
We can prove € sort of things whose existence 
in pointing ine disprove. I need not waste time 
isprove fice how it is not possible to prove or 
methods. ir by the use of scientific 
5 We have see is only too obvious. In any case, 
Not of the * s en, the reasons Smith produces are 
ke? Look Cientific ’ kind. Well, what are they 
S Sum the argument from fairy design. 
grass is fair argues that this circle of greener 
E blanes Ge he is pointing te the 
iva children’ etween this ring and a fairy ring 
n’s fantasy world, which is of course 


Produceq 3x 

Bestive Lepidus This resemblance has a sug- 
as a airy tg It suggests to us that, just 
alries g in a fantasy world is made by 


» SO is thi 
argument-will one also. But of course this 
ting in pl Rot do at all. For a fairy-made 
Us, Tt, eed world is by definition unreal to 
Sis a ioma we say that this ring in front of 
(TOt be a M ring it follows.that this ring 
d de nition - y ring, because all such rings are 
9 the Eiern ree If therefore Smith points 
tee in a f; Milenio between-this ring of grass and 
via ting is a ri sy World in order to establish that 
^ ^stablis hu in a fantasy world also, all he 
ob not be one * co This is a fairy ring, and yet 
fto id absid his is a self-contradiction and 
estan fairy desi - Consequently the argument 
Ablishing t yr is simply of no use to us in 
for Ile applic existence or reality of fairies. 
the exist S, I think, to the other arguments 
n n p of fairies. 
frie to eae why there are no 
Cultus airies a ish the existence or reality of 
how res, unreal re by definition, in our Western 
The © use co non-existent entities. This is 
T€ are € word “fairy’.. Hence to say 
Not such pe Popes" í 
"i nt from say; Persons as fairies 15 quite 
Teng bals ie There are no such persons 
Mey act, whee The latter is a state- 
Set at (about the may be trve or false. 
tion all, but S fairies) is not a statement o 
fairy» One ker Atenent that draws our atten- 
>m E n of our use of the wor 
di Seq airies > ` words, we pigeon-lolé, OT 
sp, edently fo as unreal or non-existent. 
Silly ee the ,.T US to be asked io prove or 
a Way Quest, 
ÀS on, that 


in pe thin Poor 
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lief. * But surely the causes of my belief in fairies 
are irrelevant to the truth or falsity of this be- 
lief?" Notice that we are not disturbed here at 
the alleged irrelevance of the Freudian account 
to the truth or falsity of the belief in fairies. We 
are not in conflict here because, as I have already 
pointed out, a belief in fairies to us is not some- 
thing that is either true or false, as fairies are by 
definition unreal and belief in them just super- 
stition. In what ways, however, is Smith irt con- 
flict at this point? The Freudian account, let us 
remember, is à scientific theory, and*so it uses 
the word ‘fairy’ ir the way that we do in 
Western culture. Therefore, the Freudian ac- 
count entails that fairies are unreal. Therefore 
Smith is committed to saying: ‘ The Freudian 
account, which entails that fairies are unreal, is 
true; and yet there really are such things as 
fairies.’ These response tendencies, of which 
Smith is no doubt unconscious, are obviously 
incompatible for him. They are of the kind that 
express themselves in statements which we call 
self-contradictory. So the Freudian account of 
fairies is logically incompatible with Smith's be- 
lief in them. Smith's conflict, therefore, is, in 
part, of this logical sort. We, naturally, are not 
in this logical con reject fairies as 


unreal anyhow, and, unlike Smith, do not accept 


them as possible objects 
In addition, however, I 


be in conflict in another an! ) 
portanto way. He accepts the Freudian account 


ief in fairi i tance un- 
lief in fairies. But this accep 
aru ri Jines him 10 alter his use of the 


> so as to bring it into line with our 
hich ‘ fuiries ' are unreal by definition. 
lief in fairies inclines him to stick to 
rd, and to defend it 

i i or in some way 

Ei igno tt ‘an account of his belief 
ing it from exerting this disturbing 
e not disturbed here, we 
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that Freudian 
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That is why I said earlier that the main sources 
of the trouble are not to be found in the par- 
ticular Freudian theory J have summarized, but 
in the ‘ scientific” or ' naturalistic d character of 
the theory itself, and why I advised psychologists 
not to try to treat their difficulty by the reassuring 
technique of objecting to the theory. . 

Two more important points about fairyland 
before applying the analysis to the belief in God. 


The Belief in Fairies in a Hypothetical Community 
No dowbt you have noticed that I have con- 
tinually said: ‘In our Western culture fairies 
are by definition unreal’, or * We pigeon-hole 
them as unreal’, etc. I did this partly to empha- 
size the contrast between ourselves and Smith, 
who does not use the word ‘ fairy’ in this way, 
and to whom the question of the existence of 
‘fairies’ is a debatable topic. But I also spoke 
like this in order to emphasize another contrast 
—the contrast between the way in which we use 
the word ‘ fairy ' in our community and the way 
in which the word would perhaps be used in a 
community that was in transition from, say, an 
illiterate rural to a modern commercial, or in- 
dustrial, or urban-dominated one. In -an 
illiterate rural community, a belief in the reality 
of fairies, witches, and similar creatures is likely 
to be well established. In a modern industrial 
community there will be no such widespread and 
established belief. In this sort of community, 
people are likely to use the word ‘ fairy ' in such 
a way that fairies are unreal by definition. 
But what is the situation likely to be when the 
community is in transition from the first con- 
dition to the second? I ventere to infer that 
some, if not many, members of such a com- 
munity will be in, or can easily be thrown into, 
the same sort of philosophical conflict that 
Smith is in about fairies. Let me say that I have 
no direct evidence to support this inference. 
Nor have I any direct evidence to support tke 
speculations in which I am going to indulge 
about this transitional community. One reason 
for this, I think, is that there may not be much 
or even any evidence available. The only kind 
that would have a direct bearing is evidence 
about the philosophical difficulties"experiencea 
in such a community, and about the correct and 
normal use in it of words like ‘ fairy’, ‘ real’, 
and so forth. I am not sure that such evidence 
exists. Contemporary anthropologists such as 


Radin, Arensberg, Kluckhohn and Leighton, 
and Evans-Pritchard hardly provide it.? This 1s 
not surprising, since they do not seem to have 
asked the necessary questions; and this, in turn, 
is not surprising, since the philosophers are only 
just beginning to ask these questions them- 
selves. We may have to wait for the next aper 
tion of anthropologists to go out to ask the rig 
questions and to collect the evidence necessary 
to test the inference I have made. On the other 
hand, I think. the inference is not an unplausible 
one. Indeed, both the inference and the specu- 
lation in’ which I shall indulge about the tran- 
sitional community seera to me to be qu 
reasonable in the light- of the indirect supPon 
théy can muster. For simplicity's sake I es 
assume that they are both substantially e A 
But whether they are correct or not does n m 
really matter, since I am only going to put pe 
to a therapeutic use: We all know how @ es " 
story can do its therapentic job even though ! 
pure fantasy. i 

I saall suppose, then, that some or many of b 
in this transitional community will either expe 
ence Smith's kind of conflict oyer the fairies - 
be liable to experience it. For as members é 
this transitional community we shall be incl" 
to use the word ‘ fairy’ in a new way, bee vi 
proof and disproof are relevant. But W° here 
also be inclined to use it in the old way, V be- 
proof and disproof are relevant. If we now the 
come acquainted for the first time wit gour 
Freudian account of our belief in fairies 4D 
need to believe in them, we are then li 
experience precisely Smith’s conflict or di 


s to 
The effect of the Freudian account will be 5 


"n 
exacerbate the whole situation, to encouf28^ ad. 


‘ 1 al 
to adopt the new use of the word m in 
sb to complete the transition from be), js 


fairies to their rejection as superstition. 


31 pave 
easy to see why the Freudian account be un 
this effect. It will make us aware of nities 


conscious sources of ovr«urge to treat 0 
as real. In so doing, it will help to free US “apd 
the compulsion to treat tnem in this : such 
we shall be able to discuss the value ° 
pigeon-holing in a more detached fashion ys of 
Freudian account will also make us cons" of 


: w 
“some of our resistances to the new * (alk 


* See Radia, Primitive Man as Philosopher; Arenst2rg, op. cit.; Kluckhohn and Leighton, T'e Navaho; 


Fritchard, Witchcraft Oracles and Magic among the Azande. 
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difficult 
y that Freudian theory puts us in, in this 


Communit: i 
W P 
d difia. ill seem to us particularly acute 


Resolyi A aus 
Hino the Difficulty about Fairies 
fairies ee we resolve our conflict about 
adequate a is transitional community? An 
plex of ps soa to this question raises a com- 
the time € E issues that I have neither 
Merely point » competence to examine. I shall 
Presenting t} the way to an adequate answer by 
Senematic "wa obvious alternatives in a bare and 
Ways of soke There seem to be two obvious 
community gos the conflict for this transitional 
transition fr he one is‘to hurry up the social 
unity to: E à primitive agricultural com- 
"e to it ibat d à literate industrial one; and to 
B get thro the children are so educated * that 
his latter ugh the fantasy stage fairly well’. 
Minish the TP would presumably help to 
a tasy world pos adult need for this 
mallet Would " his first way of resolving the 
€ Word « «hy. by ‘changing people's use of 
ient! mes fairies are now pigeon- 
B hune other obvious alternative 
: ode of pow = ei i € T 
f um- liče, etc., and to keep e 
pte. This vo set-up the same as be- 
eemper on by yt 
a Way at all. o use the word fairy 


there 
ani A nr 
ny way in which the conflict can 


Cultural , 
e Teso 


its, 

pM Ber dicc sort of talk or private Or 
Slief in false about Freudian theory and 
e in Mirari talk which does in fact 
: ong Sure bens the conflict for him wit 
Yes lliation Success?" If the question about 
this ș 3 obvo Abit then the answer is 
mean; «appen "usly possible psychologically.for 
Set ge Ts it in But the question might also 
Succ, et Pal a fact possible to discover ome 
this Sful in hor or talk, that will be genera ly 
munity were this conflict vor people in 
on?” not merely successful for Smith 
en, A this is what the question 
ikely > ink the answer is ' No, it is 
T Smi lk that he obvious reason is that the 
mt Tay does the tension-relieving jO 
Dot succeed in doing it for 

Or most other pegple in this 
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transitional community. The verbal symbols 
that are tension-allaying for Smith may not be 
so for Robinson, or for most others in the com- 
munity. This is only what we should expect in 
the light of individual differences. So there will 
be no one way of reconciling Freudian theory 
with fairy belief in this transitional community. 
Roughly, there will be as many ways as satisfy 
different people. 
It is important to notice one general feature of 
all such reconciling talk. Smith may hit upon 
some talk that is conflict-resolving forhim with 
some measure of success. But it will only have 
some measure of success. No example of any 
such talk is likely to be very effective in dealing 
with this conflict. Let me try to show this by 
considering an example briefly. Smith could 
talk like this: ' I agree that many of us do be- 
lieve in fairies for the sort of causes that Freud 
ointed out. This belief is a matter of wish- 
fulfilment for many of us; many of us are 
o fantasy level, etc. But this sort of 
iries is not the genuine Or mature 
ding fairy religion that 

is not genuine 
or mature Genuine adult 
belief in fairies is a matter of reasoned conviction 
by a mature al viction that he reaches 
only when he 
and come to 
f the world, an 


t belief in fairie: n 
iue We e Freudian theory is quite unable 
ind of belief.” Such reconciling 
ction of reassuring 
can be ignored 
cerned. his belief, of 
ine’ and not the ‘spurious’ 
For 


imm m 
oat because the alleged 
his genuine 


n 

! mith produces for h 

3 De n all. Smith is really in 
Freudian theory inclines 

and so change his use of 

rlook these 


his reconciling talk 


A in fairies., 
S e ving line tries to ni 
xen Belicf in fairies fro the kc ot 
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Freudian theory, and he can only do this by 
overlooking the fact that on a scientific theory 
like the Freudian, this belief does not constitute 
an exception. He will have, therefore, to be 
continually on his guard against any tendency 
to recognize this, against any temptation to 
accuse himself of self-deception in trying to 
exempt his own belief in fairies from the applica- 
tion of Freudian theory. Moreover, his recon- 
cilitfg line only works in so far as it enables him 
to avoid facing the sources of the conflict. It 
serves in*this way as a protective device to keep 
these sources in the semartic unconscious. But 
we all know that to refuse to face squarely a 
personal difficulty is not generally a psycho- 
logically satisfactory way of dealing with it. 
The psychological limitations of this brand ‘of 
reconciling talk also apply, I think, in various 
ways to the other brands that can be offered. 


Applying this Analysis to the Difficulty about God 


I now return at long last from my speculative 
journey into fairyland to the ‘ belief in God °. 

Does my diagnosis of Smith's conflict over 

the belief in fairies apply to the conflict of the 
adolescent and of the psychologist in our cóm- 
munity about the belief in God? The answer 
depends, I suppose, on whether the two diffi- 
culties resemble each other in the relevant 
respects. As far as I can tell, they do do Sco, and 
hence the answer is * Yes’. My diagnosis of 
Smith's difficulty does apply to the difficulty of 
the adolescent and the psychologist about God. 
I hope that what I have said has been sufficiently 
clear to make the resemblances obvious as I 
went along. Consequently I shall not list them. 
What I have not done so far is to mention the 
differences between these two beliefs—in fairies 
and in God—and I am afraid I shall have to 
sacrifice them to save space. 

Let me simply consider the psychologist's 
difficulty about God, and apply to it briefly tke 
analysis I have given of Smith's difficulty about 
the fairies. The psychologist's trouble, it will be 
recalled, was this. ‘If the origin-cum-function 
of the belief in God is what Freudian theory says 
it is, then they feel they cannot believe in God. 
If God is a man-made Father-niodel arising 
from wish-fulfilling displacement, etc.—if this is 
so, then it is impossible to believe in God. On 
the other hand, no account of the origins and 
function of this belief can possibly invalidate 
or disprove it. Yet to leave the matter like this 
is not satisfying, since the conflict between these 
two verbal tendencies remains unresolved. Now; 


“it just uses the word * God’ in such a way 
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if we all used the word * God ' in the way that 
we do use the word ‘fairy’, we should be in no 
difficulty here. Obviously God would then be 
unreal by definition; and no arguments OT 
reasons could either validate or invalidate, prove 
or disprove the belief. So we could accept the 
causal and functional account of Freudian 
theory quite happily. The trouble arises boue 
we seem to be in a state similar to the transition: 
state of Smith's community. When we employ 
Freudian theory to give a causal-cum-functiona 
account, we are using, or are tempted to use, the 
term ‘ God’ in a way that makes him unreal ‘by 
definition. We are unconsciously putting Go 
in the same pigeon-hole, or basket, as the fairies. 
But at'the very next moment we find ourselves 
using the word ‘God’ in such a way 
reasons and argument, proof and disproof, er 
his existence are quite in order. That is, We p* 
now treating God:as:somebody who can 
real, though’ whether ke does exist or not !$ is 
matter for rational discussion. Belief in Pw 
now treated as a belief for which it is sensible tio 
produce reasons. .To put it differently, t M 
Freudian account of the beliefzin God seems ő 
be logically incompatible with this belief, and = 
produces conflict of the logical kind. For "he 
we consider the Freudian account per se» m 
not what Freudians say about it, it appears 3d 
entail that * God ’ is untal, since it seems to Ke 
the word ‘God” just as we use words es 
“demons ’, ‘ fairies’; and so forth. apne 
acceptance of the Freudian account is py in 
logically incompatible"with a belief in GOC ^ 
the other way we have noticed before. For ^ (he 
acceptance inclines us to alter our use of the 
Word * God ' so as to pigeon-hole him with 
fairies. But a belief "in God, or a i 
believe, etc., will incline a person to stick to p 
present use'of the word in our community; ? 
will incline him to reject, or revise, or ignore 
protect himself against the Freudian accoun 
his belief in some way cr‘other. dian 

This brings out why it is that the Ee 
account is sc» disturbing. It pushes BEY 50 
altering-our use of the word ‘God’, aP n. 
into calling belief in God ‘ just superstitio e, 
Becatise the Freudian account is a scientific O 

P t 

he is unreal by definitioix; I think it 1$ pet 
say that a very. important cultural $ with 
urging us at present to pigeon-hole * GOG roof 
the fairies is the criteria of proof and aT nd 
used in the empirical sciences, bota ana 
psycho-social. Now if the way we cam 
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belief in G ð 
then Pes E scientifically inexplicable, 
bilcyo dor a be ready,’ no doubt, to say or 
assertions these criteria are not applicable to 
quently Maret belief in God. Conse- 
direction to e would be little pressure from this 
ut Freudian ee our use of the word * God’. 
account of ho cory purports to give a scientific 
an account t] w we come to believe in God— 
these neun s that,uses, or should uss, 
oreover i criteria of proof and disproof. 
account Peg aed great its defects, it is an 
and respect has won considerable acceptance 
belief in tad a scientific explanation of our 
Teinforces th The F reudian account, therefore, 
God? qu Ihe urge to apply to the * belief in 
Or example, th sort of criteria as we apply to, 
also leads 1, the belief in electrons '; and this 
fairies, ono to pigeon-hole ‘ God’ with the 
addition, th So change the use of the word. In 
Some pic Freudian account makes us aware 
treat Go p unconscieus sources of our urge 
Oing this ps real and to believe in him. In 
Compulsioy course, It helps to free us oi the 
discuss the to believe and so enables us to 
rea]? apna uses of the word ‘ God’, 
Critica] manner. unreal ’, in a more detached and 


Two Obstacles 


, Let . 
likely ha Mention briefly two things that are 
. () As Tem us from appreciating all this. 
Mist on di have ‘noted, Freudians themselves 
ict in ae inguishing between the causes of a 
volor ee anc: the evidence for the 
n illusion « y of it. Thus. Freud calls a belief 
actor in ; When wish-fulfilment is a prominent 
relations E motivation, while disregarding its 
ict sons reality ’; and he says that it * need 
the inter be false’. Flugel agrees that 
mee, of cap or possibility of Cinderella’s 
Bst al be pee machine, or'of God himself, 
Videns, , 4 PLOved or disproved. by independent 
Ug n account AN way of talking about their 
Fre, Say ur the belief in God might tempt 
dtdian ace, I am wrong to claim the the 

finiti ount entails that God is urredl by 


o; on; ? 
s : € fai and, consequently, that my diagnosis 


to 


1 à ue rey about God. 
ar oy end is anythiag in the diagnostic line 
* the Sted, then it follows that Freudians 


ha ise] : 
Ve been 5$ in the' philosophical conflict 


ne oa 
Xamining, and their insistence here 


* Freud, op. cit.;, Flugel, Man, 


TY difficulty does not apply at this point 
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on this distinction between causes and evidence 
is itself a symptom of their conflict. We can 
see this by looking at Freud’s own remarks. 
When he defines an illusion in The Future of 
an Illusion he says, as I have just noted, that 
“it need not necessarily be false’. Yet on the 
very next page he says of religious illusions that 
‘they do not admit of proof... just as they 
cannot be proved, neither can they be refuted ’. 
But the second remark obviously does’ not 
square with the first (that they need not neces- 
sarily be false); and it makes nonsense of 
Flugel’s demand that all illusions must be 
proved or disproved by independent evidence. 
Furthermore, if Freudians are to demand evi- 
dence for illusions like those of alchemy, the 
flying machine, and God, as Flugel requires, they 
must also demand evidence for illusions like 
those of hobgoblins, nymphs, and fairies, which 
we all agree is absurd. So Freudians can only 
get out of their difficulty by distinguishing 
between three sorts of illusions: those where 
evidence is accepted as relevant (like the flying 
machine); those where.it is not (like fairies); and 
those (like the belief in God), where we vacillate 
over whether evidence is relevant or not. 
I think it is fairly clear, therefore, that Freudians 
are in exactly the same philosophical difficulty 
here as are all the rest of us. Accordingly, if 
we distinguish the Freudian theory from what 
Freüdians say about it, it is clear, I think, that 
the Frevdian theory by itself does entail that 
i 1 by definition; and that the 
account I gave of à belief in fairies is also 


to a belief in God. i 

in the way of accepting 
i i he first. 

my interpretations is closely related to t 

This is the distinction we all draw between the 

causes of, and the truth (or validity) of, any 


belief whatever. This distinction will un- 
doubtedly serve to prevent us from appreciating 
iust how our use of ‘God’ is in a transitional 
or vacillating state at present. For it will 
reinforce our tendency to .Say „that Freudian 
is irrelevant. . 

3 del with this obstacle properly is a 
complex task. I shall merely make one point 
about it. If we consider à belief about some 
matter of fact, then it is important to emphasize 
this distinction between * causes and truth 

or ‘reasons’. For this distinction brings out how 
the psychological processes involved in coming 
to such a belief are logically independent of its 


Morals, and Society, Ch. XVII. 
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truth or falsity, and also of the soundness or 
otherwise of the reasons produced for it. Look, 
for example, at the psychological account that 
Wertheimer gives? of how Einstein came to 
believe that the velocity of light is a constant. 
This account could have been quite different 
and the belief true, or the account could have 
been what it is, and the belief false. But is 
there any point in emphasizing this distinction 
(between causes and truth, etc.) for the belief 
in God? Surely the answer is ‘ Yes and No’. 
Yes, in so far as we are using the term * God’ 
so that it is sensible to try to establish its truth 
or falsity. No, in so far as we are using the 
term so that God is unreal by definition. 
Obviously there is no point in drawing the 
distinction between ‘causes’ and ‘truth’ “in 
the latter case, since the belief is then not one 
that can be true or false anyway. So the 
distinction we draw between ‘causes’ and 
‘truth’ (or ‘ validity’ or ‘ reasons’) serves to 
encourage us, I think, to assimilate ‘ belief in 
God’ to ‘ Einstein's belief about light’, and 
others like this; and it helps us to resist assimi- 
lating‘ belief in God’ to a ‘ belief in leprechauns’. 
It is in this way that the distinction reinforces 
our tendency to reject Freudian theory as irrele- 
vant. 

Let me mention one general implication of all 

this. If there is something in the diagnosis I have 
suggested, it follows that it is high time psycho- 
logists and psycho-analysts alike stopped using 
the classical distinction between ‘ causes’ and 
“validity ’ in the rigid, parrot-like way that they 
themselves have helped to entrench, and began 
to use it with care and flexibility instead. This 
distinction is the product of the philosophical 
activity of the nineteenth century. In my 
opinion it has become ossified, and is really a 
bit of a nuisance at present to psychologists and 
logicians alike. It needs to be reworked and 
loosened up in the light of contemporary 
linguistic analysis and behaviour theory. ^ 


The Long-term Resolution of the Difficulty 


How now can we resolve this conflict which 
psychologists are in over Freudian theory and the 
belief in God? Let me 5e intoleraUly schematic 
again. 

One way of resolving it is to break up the 
tradition in our community, or culture, that 
provides us with the substitute of a Heavenly 
Father. This would be like completing the 
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transition in Smith's community from a primi" 
tive, agricultural condition to an industrial one. 
Various steps, I suspect, might help to break Up 
this tradition and reduce belief in God to 3 


superstition. For exarfiple, the achievement of 


external social security by the gradual contro 
of inter-state relations and the maintenance A 
peace; the achievement of internal socia 
security by means, for instance, of an expanding 
economy with full employment; the gradua 
liquidation of organizations like the Church 0 
England by high taxation, low interest rates, 
and so forth; the spread of an appreciation o 
scientific method—with its criteria of proof an 

disproof, which relegaie elfs and goblins to i 
limbo ‘of superstition and encourage us to - 
the same for God; and the work of such exce 

lent propagandists as Professor Ayer in breaking 
up the whole tradition. There is anothe 


complementary step that will also be requ ue 
Very baldly put, we should have to see to itt is- 
the children of the community are not ™ 

handled in the course of their development, ed 
so do not remain parent-dependent as ado a 
cents. In such a community,-then, a psycho 

gist would probably- not experience the ae 
conflict about the belief in God, both be. 
he will have acquired the new use of the way 
‘ God’, and because he would not person?" 
need parent-substitutes, The tradition © he 
Heavenly Father’ would stijl be there, DU tra- 
would not feel called upon tò use it. d the 
dition will have become otiose—except 25 jcs- 
resort of acknowledged cranks and eccente 
It is hardly necessary for me to c are 
attention of psychologists to the things the ats 
being, and can be, done to ensure that E ed. 
and children grow up Without being mishar gal 
The work of child guidance clinics, educatio it- 
psychologists, the nursery schools, P?7" or 
teacher associations, and the very sprea ical 
knowledge ameng parents about psycholoe d 
discoveries and their application—all loe 
meny other things, contribute in their differ ed 
minor or major, ways to produce well-adj the 
adults who have no need. to resort * ges. 
Heavenly Father that our tradition i are 
By their own applied activity, psycholog'™ ious 


* themselves assisting daily to make the T° 


tradition otiose. va 

But there is quite another way. of edition 
this conflict. This is to maintain our t 
and our use of the word God, and t° = 
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and to al 
am yel De asoragta factors at work. 
ually taking t] at anyone has ever suggested 
to note what g this alternative. But it is as well 
to adopt it xi should have to do if we decide 
to return "to a imagine that we should have 
orm o E reu and pre-technological 
to return to a os We should have actually 
to the ideolo ype of medieval world, not merely 
ave to prea appropriate to one. We should 
teac ing of rict and gradually eliminate the 
and, for hig in schools and “Universities 
NeW schools ance, oppose the establishment of 
n qed, ete of psychology at key places like 
Vised to eS pase We should also be well 
autho o it that the pattern of family 
ritarian one, with the father the 


fe ‘is an 
Ominant 4 
nt ij 

k ‘gure, and that the individual is so 


e 
led a. 
a chi 
ma er ow ld that he reaches adolescence 
3 conkola, specimen, requiring all the 
€ Father on, and guidance with which 
The T can provide him. .* ` 
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confi’ two alt ; il Récopciling Talk 
will k^ ru d ways of resolving the 
future. 9f help’ Pi long-term methods. They 
Config at dea psychologists only in the 
Now rienced Non dene to resolve the 
ficie, 2 general y a psychologist here and 
the Tt thing to à as we all know, the, most 
ature o es is to make him aware of 
the fee! make him con- 
is isa ties that produce it. To do this 
°F thin Paper | it and difficult business. 
EU Ot such o, O07 ohrted to Ue kind 
May nu, or Io treatment of his conflict will 
logis, t be the e. But such treatment 
* In parti * suitable for all psycho- 
the bel hologists ui it may not be best for 
o, Se ps in God h © whom the conflict over 
"oto; Chologi a some personal poignancy- 
i , oe may not be-able to ‘take’, 
; UCh as Taigitforward philosophical 
an be do have offered in this paE?r- 
c bygone for this kind of psycho 
nos ng tp do M fe help. him 
i ing talk or language that 
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in the course of studying the brands already 
offered. I say: ‘Better still’, because to con- 
struct a language for oneself is likely to give 
better protection and greater mental security 
than merely to reproduce someone else’s talk. 
Here is one example of such a reconciling 
language—very briefly and inadequately ex- 
pressed. ‘ We can accept both Freudian theory 
and the belief in God as soon as we notice that 
the former is only able to account for? the 
spurious OT immature, wish-fulfilling type of 
belief in God. There are, no doubt, far'too many 
people who believe in God for wish-fulfilling 
reasons. But Freudian theory is not able to 
account for the genuine or mature religious 
conviction of adults who have reflected on the 
wiiole issue.’ ê 

Though talk like this example has its value, 
it is not very effective. The general reason for 
this is that it only works by ignoring the sources 
of the whole conflict; and these sources con- 
tinually threaten to emerge in philosophical 
objections to which there is no obvious come- 
back? Consequently, reconciling talk leaves its 
user in à relatively exposed and precarious 
position, defending a philosophical adjustment 

lled to defend and yet never , 

in his defence of it. Hence, 
in part, the anxious, worried ener! 1 
Eens continua in protecting their 
belief. Itis not d 
to the ^3 
mentioned. 
one I produce 


Hence 
reasons for 


* argumen 5 
1 community to 
So this reconciling 
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this semantic feature of his belief, and so giving 
this reconciling talk a limited and precarious 
value for himself. ni 
But can a person reconcile Freudian theory 
and the belief in God in any way he wishes? 
Is there no one way that is correct or better 
than another? There is no one correct way, 
I think, for the same sort of reasons as there is 
no one correct metaphysic. These reasons are 
familiar to any student of philosophy. But is 
any one way better than another? If by <‘ better’ 
is meaft ‘more helpful psychologically ’, 
* better able to allay the conflict and give the 
person stability’, and so forth, then I doubt 
whether one way of talking is generally better 
than another. I doubt this in view of the fact 
of individual differences. For these differences 
lead to different verbal symbols having a 
different affective significance and tension- 
allaying capacity for different people. 
I shall try to explain this point briefly. It is 
a commonplace that differences of constitution 
and personal history make certain situations 
emotionally arousing or satisfying to some 
people but not to others. These differences also 
make for variations in the character and intén- 
sity of the emotional responses of those who are 
aroused or satisfied. It is also a commonplace 
that the same applies to situations presented 
in symbolic form. Some of us are movid by 
Beethoven; others, including myself, seldom 
are. Some have a rich response to the products 
of the visual arts; others, including myself, 
have not. Some are moved by The Cocktail 
Party; others, including myself, are left quite 
cold. What, however, has not been sufficiently 
appreciated is that the same seems to be true 
of the verbal symbols used in traditional philo- 
sophical discussion. Whereas some were 
relieved by Whitehead's language, others were 
mystified. Whereas some were favourably 
stirred by Russell’s distinction between ‘ hard 
and soft data’, or by Moore’s commonsénsical 
talk, others ‘vere irritated. Whereas some 
people fell hard for the verification principle, 
others were apparently shocked by it^ And so 
on. I think we have good reason tc’ suppose 
that the same applies to talk reconciling Freudian 
theory with the belief in God. If, therefore, we 
do the reconciling by distirguishing between the 
spurious wish-fulfilling belief and tke genuine 
belief in God, we may allay tension and so 
satisfy some people, but others will be left 
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unsatisfied. Some of these others may only be 
satisfied by saying, é.g. that even if belief in 
God is the result of wisli-fulfilment, eae s 
nevertheless a Reality corresponding to << 
belief. Yet others may only be satisfied 5 
reaffirming that religious belief is ultima " 
based on an intuitive knowledge of God, s 
the validity of which empirical payee a 
necessarily irrelevant. And so forth. ] bow 
a particular talk does the job for an oe 
depends on‘whether it uses the symbols bri 
happen to be tension-allaying, and so con € 
resolving for him. There is no reason to Motu 
that the same symbols will be genezally p 
for most people in this conflict in our commi e 
at present. On the contrary, we have So”. 
reason to suppose that they will not. bord 
why I doubt whether any one line of recone! pot 
tion is generally better than another. pe 
quently, my conclusion is: You can pw in 
Freudian theory and’ the belief in Go 
whatever way you find satisfies you. 


An Important Example of a Reconciling Line 


e 

I shall now consider another, important m 
of reconciling talk in order to exhibit its ineffec! 
ness and certain implications of the diagnoss * both 
offered. ‘ We can accept ' so it-might be sal on as 
Freudian theory and the belief in God as ir Jogy: 
we note the limiations,of Freudian psy¢ hat a 
This, tike any other psychology, assumes "or, 
natural explanation is,truer or better than any hese 
and that one explanation is better than tW°- |" the 
are assumptions that demand support, an mits 
support available very soon runs beyond son not 
of psychology.” In fact, Freudian theory ise. 9? 
established them; and they may well be a to 
even if Freudian theory is true, it is unlike J^ nd 
the whole truth about my religious experien 
belief in God." 


gy 

j ù 5 polos? 

First Versión of this line: * Freudian Pe a thar 
assumes that a natural explanation 1$ tr 


any other’ ang line 
It is not difficult to object to this reconciling | of 
Censider its essentials alone. We are told, n ural 
all, that Freudian psychology assumes that "bat 
explanation is truer than any other, and pen 
assumption needs support. But what syc 
assumption iz his? It looks as if Freudian they de 
logists are here doing the sort of thing that ience of 
when they assume that the: infantile exPe™! orminé 
the individual is more influential in the 
of character than Lis later experience, O hen he 
of thing that a Gestalt theorist does 
supposes thai isomorphism is truc, an 


? See Sir Frederic Bartlett, Religion as Experience, Belief, Action. Riddell Memorial Lectures. 


1950. 
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This critici 
ut esie o the Freudian contribution impresses 
piychologists oes look superficially as if Freudian 
Won. BA a making just this kind of assump- 
the kind E e obviously they are doing nothing of 
füfipenoe - pd whereas the assumption about the 
ane ee antile experience (or about isomor- 
dam help a : one ran further psychological enquiry 
din Gare oo modify, or upset, the assump- 
other vedi une explanation is * truer’ than any 
scientific inv € established, or otherwise, by further 
Psychologist estigation. There is simply nothing a 
n contin » or any other scientific worker, cen do 
im or disconfirm this alleged assumption. 
urse, is it like the assumptions continually 


made i l 
in everyday life, as for example: / When I 


heard y 

int € at the deor, I assumed it was Brown’; 

that he ee up, I assumed without jhinking 

telephoned’: < € there—otherwise I would not have 

Weather will b Let's make the assumption that the 

ell, then. wh all right for camping in October.’ 

Obvious aris what sort of assumption is it? The 

assumptions thy is that it is like those philosophical 
9r instance that the sciences are alleged to make, 
Oubt, is the the inductive assumption. This, no 
reudian a: € correct answer. But to say that the 

tion is to ssumption is like the inductive assump- 

there is Mess at once to the knowledgeable that 

ihe phil oe very oda indeed aboiit it, For 

these D i shave shown in recent years that 

àre not llosophical* assumptions of the sciences 
oorr HIDDHORS Bt all. « 

80 into DEF have shown this is too long a story to 
aldly to the It will have to suffice for me to point 
reudian € source of the trouble. If we Say that 

Which n dis chology is here making an assumption, 

lunging in S support, we shall find ourselves 

kind, Tos philosophical wrangle of the usual 
es, this ills and Russells of this world will say, 
to the feat assumption is justified °, and will point 

Say this [m of scientific method that incline us to 

Will qs, Others, like the Hegelians and the Thomists, 

Point to No, the assumption is false’, and will 

lead us oe features of scientific method that 

this San take this negative line. The source of 
hune aot DL Us dee iun both parties to the 

Propositio, nsider that they are arguing about “a 

tion iftos . The sentence, * À natural explana- 
Infants than any other ’, looks like the sentence, 

Experience experience is more influential than later 

Propositior But whereas the latter expresses @ 
Ses not, p sc can be true or false, the former 

55 in conyj is merely a matter of industry to show 

SXpress pro, incing detail Now, only sentences that 

Sentence Eu One can serve as assumptions. 
onsequentiy natural explanations does not do 50- 

Ut if it j y it is not an assumption. " 
Proposit; s not a sentence, or statement, expressing 
ion, what sort of séntence or statement is 


he 


s shorthand and highly 
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it? The obvious, first-move answer is that it is a 
classificatory statement. Consider a Zande con- 
sulting the poison oracle It is clear that in 
employinj this magical procedure to determine, 
e.g. the responsibility for illness, the Zande distin- 
guishes between those procedures that are relevant 
to discover the facts here—to discover what is 
really the case here—from other procedures that 
are not relevant. He classifies the procedure of 
subjecting a fowl to the poison test as relevant to 
throwing light on the origin of a person's il'ness; 
and he would classify as irrelevant the procedure 
of a pathologist taking a blood specimen from the 
patient and examining it under a microscope. 
Accordingly, he also ‘distinguishes between those 
statements that have a bearing on the origin of the 
illness and those that have not. He classifies a 
statement that is backed by the evidence of the 
poison oracle as relevant and so as throwing light 
on the nature of the world; and he would be ready 
to pigeon-hole a statement that is backed by the 
evidence of the pathologist as quite beside the point. 
That is to say, a statement obtained by the former 
procedure „would be regarded as relevant; one 
obtained by the latter procedure as irrelevant. 


Likewise with a Freudian psychologist. It is clear 
methods of contemporary 


between procedures that 
relevant in discovering what is the 
of scientific 
and the procedures of magic, 
reliance on authority, and so 
Likewise for the state- 
dure of scientific method, 


case. 
method as relevant, 
religious experience, 
forth, as quite irrelevant. 
ments obtained by the proce 
and the statements obtained by the other procedures. 
The Freudian psychologist, then, is also employing 
a certain classification; an —to put it roughly— 
* A natural explanation is truer than 
misleading way of 
so. Now the only 
classification is this: 
t? What is its worth?’ 
to say * Freudian 
] explanation is 
> has to be construed as à 
misleading Way of saying: 
* (a) Freudian psychologists employ the classifica- 
tion used by scientific method, and (b) assume it 
is more useful than, and so bestet than, any alter- 


native.” 


pointing ou 
relevant question ? 
* How useful 
Consequently, 
psychology assu 
truer than any other 


* Freudian psychology 


f this lines. P! 
lanation is better than 


Second Version o. E 
assumes tnat a natural exp 
any other. 

This takes us back to the second version of the 
reconciling line we are discussing. The second 
version objected to Freudian psychology on the 


? 


* See Evans-Pritchard, op. cii. 
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ground that it assumed that a natural explanation 
was better than any other, and that this assumption 
demanded support which soon runs beyond the 
limits of psychology. I am not at all ce'tain what 
this second version means. _One plausible inter- 
pretation, however, is that it means to assert a 
point we have just brought out, viz. that Freudian 
psychologists assume that the classification used by 
natural explanation (i.e. scientific method) is more 
useful and so better than any alternative. Let me 
suppose this interpretation is the correct one. Now 
consider this sentence ‘ The classification used by 
scientific method is more useful and so better than 
any alternative.’ Let us call this sentence 'P'. 
Let us ask roughly: ‘ Can this sentence P be said 
to be true or false?' I think most psychologists 
and sociologists, if pressed, would be found to use 
this sentence in such a way that it was obviously 
capable of truth or falsity. Thus, a psychologist 
would be inclined perhaps to use it something like 
this. ‘The question of which classification is the 
better surely depends on what kind of problem- 
solving behaviour is the better to employ. Should 
we use scientific method exclusively for solving 
problems? Or should we use some admixture of 
the scientific and the religious, as most of us do at 
Present? If (ignoring cultural differences for the 
moment) it can be shown on investigation that, 
for example, the exclusively scientific is the most 
effective in general, then it would also be shown at 
the same time that the classification used by scien- 
tific method was the most useful to adopt. But, 
of course, this is all very vague and up in the air. 
The problem in question is probably not yet wozth 
empirical investigation in the present state of 
psychology.’ And so on. In short, psychologists 
and sociologists would use this sentence P to express 
a proposition and an empirical proposition at that. 
Consequently, it is quite correct to point out that 
Freudian psychology, like any other, does make an 
assumption here—it assumes that sentence P is 
true—and to point out that this assumption requires 
evidential support. So far, so good—the second 
version of the reconciling line is much better than 
the first. 

But it is now said that the * support available very 
soon runs beyond the limits of psychology’. If 
this means only that the support required to estab- 
lish it runs beyond *he evidence available at present 
in psychology (and the related sciences), then it is 
obviously true but unimportant. It is unznportant 
(a) because the evidence required may quite well 
turn up in the course of the next century or so an 
settle the matter definitively; and (5) because 
however poor the existing support may be for 
sentence P, the existing support against P and for 
any analogous sentence about religious procedures 
is even poorer. In any case, moreover, if we do 
take this ver.ion of the reconciling line, the conse- 
quences for 5eiief in God seem to me to be so 
awkward that I predict it will fail to do any recon-’ 
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ciling at all. For this version accepts empirical 
evidence as relevant. It agrees that we can esta i 
lish empiricaly that Freudian psychology is nO 
good enough to force us to treat the belief in e h 
as an illusion, like the belief in fairies. "^ We estab! ir 
this empirically by establishing that sentence E f 
false. But to say all this is to make the exit 
God a matter that can be empirically establis f 
(or disestablished) in this indirect manner. ae 
however, it is a commonplace that believers 1n Em 
donot regard his existence as a matter that bw "n 
empirically determined, and do not treat belie E 
him as a belief that can be upset by the product! vd 
of furthe; empirical evidence. Consequently, if ic 
can only reconcile Freudian psychology with ee 
in God in this kind of way, we shall be 27" 
to do so only by giving up some essential cha e 
teristic of the belief in God. It will then d 
to do the kind of job for believers that it does 
present. : a ‘ 
On the other hand, when it is said that | i 
support available very soon runs beyond the i 
of psychology’, this may mean that the SUPP' in 
available and required to establish P soon de, 
principle beyond the limits of psychology. But eu 
this reconciling line becomes eitner uninteres, 
or false. It is uninteresting to maintain that Freu , 
or any Giner psychology uses an assumptiot ng 
which psychology itself is incapable of establ Pe 
if it is the case that it is possible in princip?" 
establish P by the use-of scientific method in ^ 
other science or sciences. Obviously it is only that 
cannot be established by svientific method itself E. 
there will be any püint in our saying, for bc 
that * Freudian psychology canncít establish tha! er 
belief in God is a belief in an illusion’ SUPP, 
then, we widen the reconciling contention to Tish 
“The support available and required to eS? tific 
P runs in principle beyond the limits of ene 
method.’ The reply to this is that it is just cien- 
Sentence P reads ‘ The classification used by $ an. 
tific method is more usefül and so better ae for 
alternative.’ We have already seen that in OT e cios 
P to function as an assumption of Freudian Psy po" 
logy at all, it has to function as an empirical pi is 
sition. Hence, just because it is empirical, to 
within the competence of scientific methO 
establish its truth or falsity. Consequently, ige, 
reconciling contention in its wider form iS 
There should bé nothing surprising in this CO 
sion. Itis generally recognized that it is an e™P 
business to investigate the function, and the € 
ness, etc., of alternative modes of thought—™ 
religious; authoritarian, scientific, and 5 
It is just this kind of thing'that one would b 
in determining the effectiveness of the class! 


nclu- 
irica! 


clear that it is * strong. enough’ in as - 
establish its own supcriority as a mode 


ment. 
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A og 

Po an * Scientific method cannot 
peok à we ough: to adopt a naturalistic 
E m poit; however, the reconciler is able to 
that scientifi tous and very important retort. ‘ All 
this: pric method can establish about itself is 
classification use scientific method, and so also its 
will be at individuals groups and communities 
problem-solving adjust more eflectively—their 
hat sintii behaviour will be more efficient. 
individuals gro, method cannot establish is that 
thi groups and communities should pvrrsue 
is end of * effective adj s nasce 
Preference al effective adjustment ” at all, and in 
Gabi thi 2o so BOY. other end. it cannot 
Scientific a this. is a value statement. So 
classification, od camaot, establish that its own 
miried by mM the naturalistic outlook, deter- 
is right or cò is the classification and outlook that 
Mi canoe is rect and the one we ought to adopt." 
important uem here with,the complexities of this 
tures of tort. I shall only mention some of the 
t the prese it that greatly reduce its effectiveness 
Tetort is nt time. The person who:produces this 
We g Painted | asking for some reason why 
adjustment Pursue the end of * good or effective 
Whatever thi or “effective problem solving ^, etc. 
Droper is may mean). ‘To him it is a perfectly 
this moon tő ask: “But why shoulü' I adopt 
Merely ben and its corresponding classification, 
effective ruse this, the scientific method, is the most 
Call this ay of coping with any problem?' Let's 
if we eon * question Q’., He is saying that, 
Sort o x eue method, we cannot produce the 
When be required, and answer this question Q. 
6, OF is ito asks question @ is his doubt a genuine 
Say, is it lik only a philosophical doubt? That is to 
Why ike the doubt of the man who asks: * But 
go to London by aeroplane if I can get 


there uld I 
>,Tom door to door, just as quickly by train ?— 


I doy 
it like: ae you.’ Is the doubt like this? Or is 
€ past fs t what reason have I for believing that 
id shoul an be used to predict the future?’, * But 
© When th I Suppose that the tree will continue to 
If the Ee ere’s no one about in the Quad?’ 
Q, then it ce 5 doubt is a genuine one in question 
Ut ides phigh that, as soon as 
so Settle thed is, we world not in fact go on to try 
wiehtific xi Oubt and discover a reason for adopting 
NÈ Š ethod, Instead, we would cease arguing 
ag Wally a and treat him as a psychopath. 
is a feta such ‘a man is like the patient who 
RY of sto ist: ‘You say that the most effective 
te Why "ds ing the paip is to pull out the tooth. 
à to sto uld I have this done?—why should I 
entist ie pain?” "If we discover that the 
hase discu lent is in genuine difficulties here,- We 
im ag « USSing the question with him and treat 


Weer * : f 
led - as a man who has something Wrong 
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with him. Likewise, if a person is in genuine doubt 
about adopting a method that will admittedly 
enable him to achieve an effective adjustment, the 
natural thing to do is to stop discussing the matter 
any further and to regard him as ‘ queer ’ Such a 
person would be psychopathic in that he would 
not have been ‘ socialized’. That is to say, such a 
person would be one who had failed in the course 
of his development to acquire those standards, 
attitudes, or values (whatever we wish to call them) 
by reference to which all questions of right couiduct 
are discussed and settled. Consequently, if the 
doubt is a genuine one, question Q (‘ But why should 
I adopt scientific method?’ etc.) ceases to be a 
perfectly ordinary and proper question.’ It is only 
an ordinary and proper question inside the outlook 
of the psychopath. But we would not normally 
say that scientific method was limited because it was 
unable to answer this question for the psychopath. 
On the contrary, it would be very odd to say that 
* scientific method cannot establish for him that 
we should all try to achieve an effective adjustment °. 
For we apply seientific method to answer his 
question, pot by establishing anything for him, 

but by trying to cure him of the psychopathy 

Q may only be the 


expression of a philosophical doubt—like that about 
the tree in the Quad. Here the person agrees that 


we should behave in such a way as to achieve the 
most effective adjustment, an wh 
reason there is for doing so. He is merely pointing 
out that there is a further question ti Swer 
here, and that we cannot answer it by the application 
of scientific method. What the philosophical doubter 
wants is ‘ a reason why we should always pursue the 
end of "good or effective adjustmen: »*. This 
looks a perfectly ordinary and reasonable request, - 
demand for a ewe ; i is 
ays lead ‘a righteous an so 

ole ME demand of the psychopath. per 
unfortunately this request 1S not an ordinary an 
reasonable one atall. Itis just as odd as the request 


the psychopath. When we usually or normally 
a a Pion like: * But why should hi! a E. 
"a righteous and sober life? °, or “why 8 on ed 
ata professional qualification? , or ^W y s is : 
we introduce proportional representation in C Tea: 

Britain? °? —when we ask such a Question as this, we 
are ready to accept as a good reason an answer of 
this kind: `‘ If you don’t lead a righteous and sober 
life, you will make a mess of your life’; A pro- 
fessional qualification will ensure, that you get a 
job commensurate with your abilities '; Propor- 
tional representation will enable all idcm of 
opinion te be fairly represented in Par jament 

In short, we accept as à good Segen one t af 
assesses the value of the given €n or Course ol 


Nowe this wh 1 ical:statements S 
+ Lang 2 2ole topic of ‘outlooks’ and the analysis of theological’ state 


» by A. G. N. Flew etal.’ ? 


ee the symposia in University, 
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action by reference to some further end or conse- 
quence. But when we ask: ‘ Why should I always 
seek to solve problems effectively?’, there is no 
further end or consequence available. N3 end that 
is suggested will do the job required of it. 

Suppose, for example, we say: You ought to 
seek for an effective or good adjustment to any 
problem, because you will thereby contribute best 
to “ your happiness " or “ your well-being ".' This 
suggestion is no good because these terms (‘ happi- 
ness, ‘ well-being’, etc.) are, at best, confusion- 
producing synonyms for the end in question, viz. 
that of * an effective adjustment ’. Suppose, however, 
we say: * You ought to seek for an effective adjust- 
ment because you will thereby contribute best to 
bring about *'the general happiness of your com- 

munity ” or “the common good”, or something 

of the kind. Now in deciding whether to support 
proportional representation we are ready to agrée 
that a case has been made out for it if it can be 
shown that proportional representation produces 

‘fair representation’ of the electorate. That is, 

we accept ‘ fair representation’ as an end; we are 

ready to use reference to it as a good, even if not a 

sufficient, reason for supporting proportional 

representation. On the other hand, if we say.‘ you 
ought to seek an effective adjustment because you 
will thereby contribute to the common good’, our 
philosophical doubter will not be ready to accept 
this as a good reason for seeking an effective 
adjustment, and an answer to question Q. For 
suppose that it is, in principle, an empirical matter 
to determine whether an effective adjustment by 
an individual is in general the best contributior he 
can make to the common good, or general happiness, 
etc. Then the question raised by the doubter is one 
that can be answered in principle by the application 
of scientific method. But it is just this that our 
philosophical doubter denies—as we saw. Conse- 
quently the reason he wants as to why we should 
pursue the end of good adjustment cannot be of this 
kind. Moreover, even if he were to withdraw his 
objection at this point and admit that we might be 
able in principle to produce good empirical grounds 
for seeking *a good adjustment', the further end 
we use to do this, that of * the common good ', will 
not help him. For he would maintain that precisely 
the same question arises about ‘ the common good ' 
as arose about ‘ ar effective adjustment °, viz. * Why 
should I always seek the common good?’. It is 
useless to produce as a reason for adjusting effec- 
tively that we thereby contribute best to the common 
good, if this reasón raises‘exactly the same problem 
that it was designed to settle. Let us suppose, on 
the other hand, that it is not an empirical matter to 
determine whether, when you adjust effectively, 
you make your best contribution to the common 
good. Then this alleged implication will appear 
as part of tli meaning of ‘ an effective adjustment °. 
That is to say, we will only call these cases of 
individual adjustment where the implication does 
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hold cases of ‘effective or good adjustment ^, x 
glance at contemporary: psycho-social theory leaves 
it quite unclear whether this implication is intende f 
to function in an empirical statement or as part O 
the definition of ‘effective individual adjustment - 
If it works in the latter way, then it is pointless ta 
produce the new end of * the common good : 8s - 
reason for adjusting effectively, since this is Les 
merely a misleading synonym for part of wha t 
mean by ‘an effective individual ae r 
Ccnsequently, on this use, to ask why each indivi te 
should seek an effective adjustment for himse ia 
also to ask why each individual should scek be 
produce the common ‘good. So, again, ce 
common good’ is no good as an end by pee 
to which we can assess the value of ‘ a good d 
ment’ and so provide a reason for always see x 

to solve problems effectively. Nor is it any ae 
saying: ‘ You should seek to deal with any eae 
problem effectively, because you are shen pe 
likely to be able to deal effectively with the a is 
problem that faces yeu.’ . Even if this is true, dee. 
of no use, since the original question merely rec to 
about the next problem—' Why should we eee 

What is Wan 


" 4 2 * effective 
is a reason for pursuing this end of effe e- 


since the total consequences of doing SO, e 
better than those that ensue from pursuing $ 
other end.’ This is no use, since it is not t effec 
that, while some consequences of adjusting about 
tively ate good, otilers may make us hesitate © 5. 
doing so. Hence it is:quite unlike the case O onse- 
portional representation where one set O'. cline 
quences (e.g. electoral fairness) makes US i p 
to achieve it, whereas other consequences (¢-8- 
fission) make us hesitate about pursuing it. q there 
I hope it has become apparent by now f oe 
is something very odd indeed about ques s uld 
about the request for ‘a feason as to Why W nent y 
always pursue “a good or effective adjust find à 
as an end oz course of action’. We cantio ia en 
further consequence by reference to which son for 
or course of action can be justified. The 1e? fecti V? 
our failure, 1 think, is that ‘a good OT * acti 
adjustment’ is itself not an end or course 9 o 
at all. If I am right, then naturally we bent ch 
any further consequence by reference tO "A for 8 
can justify the pursuit of it. ' The reques 
justification presupposes that ‘a good OT “at 
adjustment’ is an end or,course of action ] viou": 


i : eha 
“proportional representation ar temperate b seeK fo 


And this presupposition is«a mistake. , e from 
solve any problem effectively is quite rn jitic? 
pursuing proportiorial representation as E a urs? 
goal, or from leading a temperate life as Jon£ 
of action. ` Unfortunately it would «^? à 
to exhibit these differences here. ~ that th 


If all this is so, however, it follows 


Er 
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philosopher’ 
always ae, request for a reason why we should 
as the psychop effective acjustment is just as odd 
kind of si s request, and odd in the same 
tinguish betsibe ust as the psychopath fails to dis- 
to the dentist : wins demand for a reason for going 
so the philo and for a reason for relieving his pain 
between the rime: doubter fails to distinguish 
Support pro emand for a reason why he should 
reason why fors representation, and for a 
effectively m should seek,to deal with problems 
these dema d hile the psychopath fails to distingyish 
‘the Willem because he has not been socia‘ized, 
€ has not en fails to distinguish them because 
"Semantic feat nt to.discriminate between the different 
emands *a ures of these two demands. "When he 
Tepresentatio reason for’. supporting proportional 
expression * T we know how he is using sthe 
à reason fo T for'. But when he demands 
€ is pna hm coping with problems eflectively, 
and neither is a very different kind of demand, 
€ expressio: e nor we know how he is now using 
We should °) n ‘a reason for’ (ora reason why 
request beca He goes on; however, to produce this 
ences between he has not discriminated the differ- 
Noticed PA n two: demands, and so has not 
effective t his request for a reason for adjusting 
e psyc $ 
t the. wo ea question, by trying to cure him 
ikéWise w opathy manifested in his question. 
Sophica] ione answer the question of the philo- 
Compulsig Sychopath by freeing him from his 
effective e^ to demand ‘a reason’ for adopting 
Y helping Oblem-solving behaviour. We. £> this 
isctiminations teaching him ‘to draw the verbal 
ions that will set nim free. 


Can we 

Pi the Recqnciler's Demand for a 
Now let otent in the Jong run? 
the attem us return to the belief in God and 
Psycholog to reconcile it with Freudian 
them byd The attempt was made to reconcile 
Scientific emanding a reason for the use of 
With ite method. ? Even if scientific method, 
effecti, 
Shou]4 
Ecay 
accept: 


e 
RUE coping with any problem, why 
e it im t This attempt is important 
able ae ies that, as there is nO generally 
pi, 3€ not ei for using scientific method, 
stir ot holes M Has to adopt itẹ naturalistic 
an lon 5 aim reject belief in God as super- 
wa, lite free t e contrary, it implies that We 
reli ) the natu, ume or correct (in some 
t; Sous, Non istic “outlook” by means of the 
S attempt ow, while I Fave not examine! 
sou mamta AA all thoroughly 
quately, I hope I have. said enough to 
For I 


ed t n x 
© exhibit the inappropriateness of 


ly is e 
a pathogenic ore. Moreover. We answer . 


its n Pl 
jJ aturalistic pigeon-holes, is the most — 
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this demand for a reason. Scientific method 
in general is not the kind of thing that we can. 
or cannot, be obliged to adopt by producing 
a reason for or against it. In the inappro- 
priateness of this demand lies the source of the 
philosophical objections that will make this 
reconciling line ineffective at present for psycho- 
logists, and indeed for many others in a Western 
community. Moreover, if all this is so, then it 
follows, crudely put, that the only people» who 
will be at all inclined and so free to supplement 
or correct the naturalistic ‘ outlook? will be 
the psychopaths—bath of the ordinary and the 
philosophical kind. Likewise, these will be the 
only people who will boggle at whole-heartedly 
accepting the naturalistic classification and at 
rejecting the religious. 

But though this reconciling line may be 
ineffective at the present time, in a country 
like Great Britain, is there anything that can 
be done to make it generally effective in the 
long run?, The account I have given obviously 
suggests that there is one very useful thing we 


could do. We could educate our children so 


as to produce philosophical psychopaths who 


wiil resist the application of scientific method 
—that is to say, the application of linguistic 
analysis, diagnosis, and interpretation. They 
may resist this application to their philosophical 
difficulties as a whole, or only to the difficulties 


connected with their religious beliefs. To bring 
about this result we should have to arrange the 
family and environment of the child in such a 
way as to produce à community of involuted, 
unspontaneous, parent-dependent and generally 
insecure adults. At the same time, We should 
try to see to it that, as children or adolescents, 
they come to relieve their insecurity to some 

f religious belief; and, 
s ‘ fixated’ as a 
In these ways 


we would do som at for most 
igi belief becomes part of their 


* personal defenges against in- 
i e could then expect 
plication of lin- 
hical questions. 


tension-r 


guistic analysis to all philosop ý tio 
This is what some »Christien Existentialists 
We could expect 


t the application 
analysis tO those philosophical 
ts application does not produce 

set their personal 
hese same people 
e it does threaten 


g them to accep 


defences. 
sto resist’such” 
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their defences. They will resist by rigidly 
* dissociating ’ the two sets of issues, those where 
they accept the application of scientific method 
and those where they do not. The former 
will be the non-religious issues and the latter 
the religious. Such ‘ dissociation ’ is just what 
some linguistic philosophers themselves appear 
to be practising at present. . : 
Clearly, if we were to succeed in producing 
a cómmunity of philosophical resisters, we 
should have a community where, ceteris paribus, 
people wéuld be very ready to talk the brand of 
reconciling talk we have just been examining, 
as well, no doubt, as other brands. In this kind 
of community this brand would be security- 
producing and so generally effective. But why 
should we aim to produce a community of peopie 
who will resist the application of scientific 
method (or linguistic analysis) to their philo- 
sophical difficulties? Is the only advantage of 
this policy to be found in the fact that we can 
thereby obtain a community in which religious 
belief can be reconciled with the naturalism of 
scientific method? If this is the only advantage 
of the policy then there is nothing much to be 
said for it. It evokes the obvious objection: 
* But why on earth go out of your way to pro- 
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duce insecure children and adults, etc., me 
in order to give religious belief a job to do a : 
so save it from being rejected as superstition : 
In other words, if religious belief.can only E 
saved at the cost of producing a community ki 
insecure children and adults, then it is not Me 
saving. Far better that it should be discar ; 
as superstition. In any case, however, it hes 
be. generally admitted that the policy of € 2 
cang for insecurity in a country like Gio 
Britzin at present could only be carried out s 
using the apparatus of a super-totalitari? 
state. Consequently, if we exclude the use E 
totalitarian methods, it would seem to in 
impossible in practice to turn Great Re. 
into a community that will resist the applicat 
of linguistic analysis to its philosophic? 
difficulties. " i N 

I wish to end as I began—hy emphasizin? 
how much of what 7 have said presents à KR 
cature of the work of psycho-analysts, pn 
logists and philosophers. 1 only hope to 
means of this ca-icature I have been able 
exhibit sharply some. of the issues that nee? 
be faced... the present time. ~ 


(Received 9 April, 1952) 
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Editorial transcript of: 


THE MISUNDERSTANDING , 
OF JAPANESE PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. 


A PROTEST AGAINST VIEWS EXPRESSED BY 
DR. J. C. MOLONEY 


By KENJI OHTSUKI, JAPAN 


James Clark Moloney en- 
titled ' Understanding the Paradox of Japanese 
Psycho-Analysis * (this Journal, 34, 1953, p. 291) 
was a shock because it seemed to present such 
a distorted picture of the state of psycho- 
analysis in Japan. I was the more distressed 
inasmuch as it appeared that my long-continued 
and sincere efforts to further mutual under- 
standing between nations had been useless. I 
should like to protest against some of Dr. 
Moloney's statements. 

(1) Dr. Moloney's references a 
and biased, presumably because 


from work published during 
so to speak, * beside herself *. More- 


The article by Dr. 


1 of PS. choanalysis, 
dr ith its 


apan), f 

jsi -time 

the su ervision the war- 

3 entity ith the military- 

controlling public opinion. 
ook that sheuld be regarde 
thinking 1n 


y no 
sentation of Japanese 


o Z 

ion of my prot? ist t 

fermer t "re iis A letter from bim 
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printed in the January, 1952, issue of our Tokyo 
Journal contained the following passage: 


* I should like to commend you for your bravery 
in having written the article Re-education of. Japanese 
National Traits, in the April-May 1941 issue of 
Seishin Bunseki. It was a most interesting and 
daring article. How were you able to write it 
without getting into trouble with Ito Enkichi, of 
the Ministry of Education? I was also very much 
interested in Traits of Japanese Character and their 
Cause, in the July-August issue of the same journal. 

1 have been interested in a number of your articles, 
but these two, especially, impressed me with their 
frankness.” 


Now, to my embarrassment, Dr. Moloney 
seems to align me with the authors of Kokutai no 
Hongi. Y do not, of course, underrate the sig- 
nificance to us of our State and nationality, any 
more than normal, sound Americans would 
deny that of their own. What I tried to point 
out were some of the illusions and wisconcep- 
tions entertained about our State and nation- 
ality. It would seem that Dr. Moloney’ has 
failed to discriminate between my admission of 
the existence of some of these illusions and ray 
sharing of the visionary idealism which was the 
subject of my criticism. 

(3) Dr. Moloney assumes that most Japanese 

analysts compel their patients to obey ‘their 
parents unconditionally. This is a rash assump- 
tion. In my book Character and Will Y advised 
my readers no longer to regard their parents as 
parents but as fellow men and women. So long 
as they continue to look upon their parents as 
parents they will retain their childish mentality 
and never acquire individual independence. We 
do not, however, force our patients into reckless 
rebellion against their parents. My recom- 
mendation not to regard parents as parents is 
intended to obviate useless oedipal conflicts 
between parents and children, by way of ana- 
lytical understanding of elders as fellow human 
beings. Inasm"'ch as parents are not the direct 
subjects of analytical treatment, we can influence 
them only indirectly through the diroct treat- 
ment of patients, which does not mean-advising 
those patients to Jook“upon their parents as 
absolutely sacred. ] 

Dr. Moloney remarks that T. Muramatsu is 
critical of the * wild" procedure of an analyst 
(H. K^sawa) who recklessly encourages oedipal 
strie between patients and parents. I also 
disagree with .Kosawa’s procedure inasmuch as 
iv devs not help to sublimate the jutient’s 
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Oedipus complex, but rather to encourage and 
exacerbate it. i à 

(4) Dr. Moloney assumes that the Japanese 
lay stress on nationality and underrate indi- 
viduality, whereas the Americans do the oppo- 
site. This is a new instance of the Western mode 
of thinking in two contrasting concepts—the 
very mode to which I have often referred in our 
on Journal and requested my Western colleagues 
to"zonsider. P 

Nationality -and individuality may stand in 
contrast in oue sense, but not in another. It Js 
possible ty be aʻgood Natione! and a good inul- 
vidual. Presumably Dr. Moloney does not find 
that being a good American and being a good 
individual are incompatible aims. But’ if 
nationality has been tes much emphasized to 
the detriment o^ individuality, then the indi- 
vidual must revolt against suppression 47 
oppose the inordinate claims of nationality- 
Thisis why J protested against the unreasonable 
approach o^ railitary dictators in terms o 
nationalistic morcs. à : 

I am neither ashamed nor proud of being 
Japancses-uüt I love many traits of the Japanese 
people and the merits of our traditional culture. 
This does not mean that my approach tu 22618? 
cultures is negativistic. At first we accepted the 
Freudian doctrine in iis entirety; and to- ed 
we stil] accept and find justified almost all t e 
basic principles of Freudian science. No cultur 
or doctrine, however, can avoid reflecting to 
some extent the specific traits of the country» 
State, and era of its or'gin, and Freudian scient" 
is no exception to this rule. When it was JP? 
ported into America it became more OT 5 
Americanized; in the same way, when it Oe 
imported into Japan, :i> naturally tended 
become gr zually Japanificd. Is it justifiable 
assume that the American Version is an absolt", 
standard ~ud all other modifications perversion’ 

(5) Dz. Molorey reproaches the Japanese eit 
looking up to their Tenno'(not Emperor) 43 tb e 
superego, but in any country, at any time: the 
sovereign of tùe country is looked up to by is 
people as tueir superego or its symbol. | T 
a fact. whether good or not. The English F cal 
up to their King or Queen as their ae ceat 
superego, and the Americans to their Pres! 
as Dr. Richard Ster^a slicwed in his ' Rep oos" 
some Emotional R :actions to President A ) 
ves Death ° (Psychoanal. Review, 33, 19 A 

There are people whose indi.*duality ny 
well defined that ‘hey do not seem to it ex 
need to project, their superegos on to 8 
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tern ; : it 
Meu Tem but, in general, it is more usual for 
Steet people to tend to look up to their 
Giese as the common symbol of their 
lo dm Hence the tendency of the Japanese 
Symbol ab to their Tenno as their superego- 
m, In no sense an enigmatic peculiarity in 

I . 
ie admit that, during the war, our 
haa x Cictators tried to make the Tenno moze 
ds yo bol and to impose him on the peo:/le 
of rael superego itself, an atter;»i which ‘nen 
Kip tton had to resist. But thi* type of dis- 
wea be found arywhere,iit wai: and Dr. 
novam terba showed in the Report mentioned 
reside a America was no exception, and that 
Mons Roosevelts idolization after hi$ death 

Im in a sinic" Way int i 
superego, . a suuin Way e an American 
6 ; E j 
(6) Dr. Moloney assumes that the Japanese 


ave mu ur RI 

Fees en taught democracy bv tj ^ \mericans 

e truce. But an American pt, € ! Oticer 
EN 


„nO Came to Japan as an admis’ 
e E pe an admj7is* 
a Siscovered, with ‘surgi and adnf? ion 
thinker Mer existence of.4' great democratic 
Sontoku iow practition¢r, the peasent-sage 
Breat à Inomiya. _ There was also andther 
thinker gad ne Yukichi Fukuzawa, a famous 

eio is teacher, who founded the present 
Motto ES and whose very widely known 
respect” T] Individual ‘independence and self- 
are not yet he good effects of his wise teazhirig 
the war e a but wère obscured during 
Porary ee military dictatorship. The tem- 
d iei of affairs wader this dictatorship 
dition nat be thought of as a permanent con- 
Our tative ns to Japan. We are glad to find that 
own agai type of democracy is coming into its 
armed oe Since the withdrawal of the American 

( p rces: "a n E. 
ational ane concludes that Japanese 
Constitute nd analysts are all * living vs'Is which 
Japan the single body that iş the person of 
national 2 how cond the organization ofa 
Cellular Puis ever correspond exactly with the 
ime and i stitution of an organism? . At any 
Some hors any country a society must exhibit 
a. collection of organization, but it can be omy 
‘duals, Ux of relatively independent, indi- 

Complex HM ti of such a collection into 
Conflict t ut united entity with a minimum of 
9 etween its members -esults in the kind 


co 3 
or 4 Unity that may be calted’a good societ! , 


T tp ias nation. i a 
indiy; gian nation is an /accumulàtioa of 
S of differing racial origin and 11a, 


therefore, have a correspondingly low capacity 
for organization, in the sense of achieving a 
closely krit, highly integrated society or national 
solidarity. Japan, on the other hand, is an old 
nation with a long tradition; hybridization 
between the various strains in its population is 
much further advanced, and its society is accord- 
ingly more highly organized. There are fewer 
obstacles in the way of national solidarity. 
These differences between America and Japan 
are explicable on sound sociological grounds and 
are not a matter for condemnation or caricature. 


» 


DR. JAMES CLARK MOLONEY'S 
REPLY: 


Mr. Kenji Ohtsuki questions and contradicts 
many aspects of my paper ‘ Understanding the 
Paradox of Japanese Psycho-Analysis’ that 
appeared in Vol. 34, Part 4 (1953), of the 
International Joiirnal of Psycho-Analysis. I 
have beer afforded an opportunity to read and 
to reply to Mr. Ohtsuki's criticisms. 

In reading Ohtsuki's criticisms I again became 
aware of the type of ethnocentricity that blocks 
coimmmunication. Instead of a laborious item by 
item discussion of Ohtsuki's position, I desire 
to offer instead my book, Understanding the 
Japanese Mind (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1954). This considers in detail, and I 
think answers, many of the queries raised by 
Ohtsukà “For those who are not too interested 
in the real significance of the Ohtsuki-Moloney 
polemics, I suggest that they read chapter 12 of 


this book. > 
In addition tó the material referred to, the 


following is pertinent: * As mentioned previ- 
ously, I have submitted a number of questions 
about their practices to my Japanese psycho- 
analytic correspondents. One response 1$ of 
particular interest here as an indication of the 
uriconscious syncretization still to be seen in 
Japanese psycho-analysis. To the query, — Do 
vou know of any new methode or techniques 
used by Japanese analysts which might be em- 
ployed to:advantage by American analysts? " I 
received "negative replies from all but Mr. 
Ohtsuki, who wrote: "1 use . - moxa-therapy 
(a stimulus therapy). Moxa-therapy isa classical 
Japanese medical method. I think it is a milder 
form of shock therapy.”, Since moxa-therapy 
consists of the burning of the soft, downy sub 
stance from the leaves of certain pleats o5 the 
patient’) skin, it appears highly unlike.y „that 
Americ... analysts would consider this sechniyue 
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something they wished to borrow from the 
Japanese. But the point of interest here is that 
the technique is, as Ohtsuki says, “a classical 
Japanese medical method ". It has, in fact, been 
in use in the Orient for centuries. Thus we have 
a clear example of the perpetuation of a very 
ancient Eastern method, and syncretization of 
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this method with Western psycho-analysis, 
which is little more than half a century old. Ob- 
serve, too, that Ohtsuki speaks of it as “ a mild 
form of shock-therapy ". Shock-therapy is con- 
sidered in the Occident as a part of psychiatrie 
rather than of psycho-analytic treatment; it 18 
never used in psycho-analysis ' loc. cit., P. 252). 
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FELIX DEUTSCH, M:D. HELENE DELTSCH, M.D. 


ON THE OCCASION OF THEIR SEVENTIETE: BIRTHDAY 


For annotation see Vol. 35, p. 377 


For annotation see opposite page 
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ON HER SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY 


how Helene Deutsch’s mind i 

been amazed at the EE s iin 
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figurations, and by ine intuitive assured: rm 
which she seizes on the releva: cu 

zx à nt factors. Henc 

her ability to incorporate into ps ch 2 
thinking a wide range of ie i ais Hd 
where we cannot even attempt to euer T 
many and crucial sectors of psycho-a: idea 
knowledge which we owe to Helene wen 
work, it must syffice to recall that she is the 
author of by far the broadest and richest athe. 
graph in psycho-analytic literature; a treatise 
whos? readers are fascinated by the scope of the 
problems and perspectives which its author 
deyelops. The data she used in her Psychology 
of Women are gathered. from psycho-analysis 
from the psychiatric clinic, from social case 
work, from historical and anthropological re- 
ports,, and from literary works. Some of her 
most brilliant theses are illustrated and epi- 
tomized by the analysis of characters in fiction. 
I know of no other psycho-analytic writer who 
has used poetic intuition in à clinical context so 


effectively and so consistently. 
The scope of clearly reflects the 
But the tradition of 


n expanded and en- 
r work. The outstandingly fruitful 
descriptive acumen, therapeutic 
devotion to psychological 
derstanding, the courage to see the new in the 
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CLARENCE P. OBERNDORF, M.D. 
1882-1954 


With the death of Dr. Clarence P. Oberndorf in 
New York City on 30 May, 1954, psychiatry and 
psycho-analysis lost one cf their most esteemed 
pioneers. For almost fifty years he was in the 
forefront of the progressive development of 
psycho-analysis in Europe and the United 
States, and his active participation continued 
until the time of his death. 

Obey, as he was affectionately called by his 
many colleagues and friends, was born in New 
York City on 16 February, 1882. His family 
lived in the small village of Selma, Alabama, but, 
because of the difficulties his mother had ex- 
perienced in five previous pregnancies, ic was 
thought advisable for her to be under the care of 
an obstetrician in New York City. Her labcur 
at this birth, however, was no less arduous than 
atthe previous ones. As soon as she was able to 
travel, she returned to Selma, Alabama, with her 
infant. In a short autobiography, Obey states 
that he was extremely ill during the first years of 
his life and that he survived only because of the 
extreme devotion of his Negro wet nurse and the 
conscientious medical care which he received 
from the small-town doctor. 

Obey attended the small local school from 
the year he was six until he was eleven. At that 
time his father died and the family moved to 
New York City, where Obey again entered a 
State school. In retrospect, he considered himself 
fortunate in not having been sent to a private 


school, for he felt that the competition and con- ° 


tact with people from all walks of life gave him a 
better foundation and preparation for his future, 
profession than the narrow, restricted existence 
of Southern village life or a cloistergd private 
school could possibly have contributed. 

After Obey’s: graduation from elementary 
school, the family moved to Munich, Germany, 
where they lived for approximately a’ year. It 
was there that he gained the proficiency in the 
German language which he found so invaluable 
as © physician. Munich left an everlasting im- 
pression on the adolescent, and Obey repeatedly 
attributed his iove of and attitude vo™rds life 


À > 


to*he easy phe that he observed in the local 


inhabitantg (here. We who knew Obey became 4 


aware of/íhe ¢pact Munick had had on } Er 
when we were together'at the social s. 
par 

hatcver 


and collations which usually are a 


médical Conventions and meetings, of W 


: i o 
size and scope, as well as at sovial gatherings ?' 


professional in purpose. : 
Whén he was 1 teen years old, Obe 


to Ndw York City ind entered Mt. Morri 


y returned 
s State ~ 


high school z's a sophomore. In high ee 
participgzed aótively in sports, but his pr! is 
non-academic interes was in journalism. 


latte- drivé-was icvw gratified when he its 
per as! 


allowed *: serve the lċsal Bronx newspa 


correspondent for activities pertaining 


high school. He entered Cornell Unive 


1900 on a New York State scholarship 


his freshman year enrolled in a few cours 


which he could obtain credit towards à É great 


degree. There is no doubt that there 1S 


m B oc 
deal.of validity in the though. that he nfluence 


f Balzac 


ally expressed: that he was very much i 
in this decision by his reading O 
Country Doctor. > 

Obey’s interest in journalism, ho 
peared to be paramount, and he 1m 
became a mem’er of the ztaff of the Cor 


to 


ait 


an 


cas 


< neg include 
Sun. Other extra-curricvlar activities €: 
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athletics. In the beginning of his junior Y% g 
was keenly disappointed py his failure to. 
the majfáging editor ofithe Cornell Da! 
thus his interest in joursalism as 2 PIC 
dvindled. Although he was elected editor 


Cornell Era t the end of his junior Y°% 


decision tz7become a doctor of med! 
been made. 


dicine 


was 


the 
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»note ah important incident which 0° 
the end of his sophomore year. Dr- 


curre 
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n P 


i D tise 
Tinker offered a 7rize for the bert 1°" je was 


hand disinfection procedures. Obey’ 
considered excep ionally good end L 
had it publishec ii the New York 
Jour1al. That summer, Obey was P& 
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assist H 
P Tinker, who was chief surgeon at the 
operating undc s Sanatorium and a pioneer in 
referred ere local anaesthesia. Obey often 
Operating ri tiously to his experiences in the 
clumsy fin oom, where Dr. Tinker found his 
Tinker's ee of little help. As part of Dr. 
Was found P procedure, however, Obey 
the patient p e extremely effective in talking to 
ecame his uring the operation. This róle 
Der the 6 regular assignment, and it may hae 
DIES nat rst time that Obey becorae consciJus 
bey os ability to put a patient at ease. 
entered UM pi impressed with his esults’ that he 
to follow en, year more firmly determined 
Some thou "^ icine as a profession and with 
specialty. ghts pertaining to psychiatry as’ a 

nhi . 
in ae pipe year at medica] school, lectures 
dolph Men were few. They were given by Dr. 
and ceo Who at that *ime was recognized 
In the U toe most'progressivc. psychiatrist 
eyer, Obey’ tates. At his-first sight of Dr. 
Startled at ey was -consciouyly amazed "and 
father, It the professor’s.,cesemblance to his 
ever, that D net until vany years izter, how- 
Sciota; i] ey became aware of this ubcón- 
of dues uence as it related to his identification 
eyer cho his father end the subject that 
een wise A - Obey’s conviction that he had 
and his ee em medicine as à profession 
uring the a in psychiatry crystallized 
Pital which f, hey internsnip at Bellevue Hos- 
Ornell Medi lowed his graduation in 1906 from 
€mbarrassm ical College. .He often recalled with 
uring c nod and shame his participation 
Ment of e years in the then-accepted treat- 
Very iun s with nerveus disorders. The 
OWever. lation that e experienzed at Bellevue, 
Tational | made him eager to stk a more 
ier Ed eek is n. approach: 
Big. Coons his internship, he deemed it 
training to supplement his American medical 

"8 with tron ars : 

Was acce additional studies in Europe He 
Psychiatric ec. as a volunteer on the neuro- 
arité H Service of Dr. Theodore. Ziehen at the 
later he a ar in Berlin, and a ^W months 
; Sychiatric Cling a similar appointment at the 
in” Munich linic directed by Dr. Emil Kraepelin 
Taepelin's cli Although the atmosphere © 
he strict cinic offered a welcome relief from 
Similar to rigidity of Berlin, the approach Was 
Tine did at the Charité in that it was COP" 
qiBer tha y *o the description of symptoms 
Sorders n to the psychcdyaamics of mental 


received its charter. 


t In May, 1909, Obey returned to 
: better instructed but neither EE 
inspired by the psychiatry I had seen in Europe’ 
Acting on the advice of Dr. Menas Grease he 
obtained a residency at Manhattan State Hos- 
pital on Ward’s Island. This institution was then 
considered the centre of the most advanced 
psychiatric training in the United States. Here 
he found a group of serious-minded, brilliant 
men who manifested great enthusiasm forethe 
new’ dynamic psychiatry. Chief among these 
was Dr. Adolph Meyer. ə 

Obey served as à full-time interne for approxi- 
mately five months and then was granted per- 
mission to continue on a half-time basis, thus 
gaining the opportunity to open a private office 
which was primarily devoted to the practice of 
psycho-analysis. 

It was during this early period that he first met 
Dr. A. A. Brill, and a lifelong personal as well as 
medical friendship developed. 

On 2 March, 1911, under the leadership of 
Dr. Brill, and with Obey as one of the founder- 
members, the New York Psychoanalytic Society 
A few months later the 
hoanalytic Association Was foun- 
J, Putnam as its president and 
ts first secretary. These two 
mall membership offered a 


fertile field for the national growth of psycho- 


analysis. The Ne 
continued to mec 
World War I some 


sarily curtailed. À E 
The American Psychoanalytic Association, on 


the other hand, did not meet during this critical 
eriod. At the first annual meeting in 1919, the 
hostile feeling towar thing European which 
was prevalent in the United States seriously 
threatened the existence of the Association. The 
membership was equally divided on the question 


of dissolving i 
taken. At the sp i 
was again discussed in à 1 
atmosphere. It was Dr. Adoiph Meyer who 
addressed. the meeting in th 
and, in his quiet voice, swa 
continuation ofthe Association. 
he was strongly supported by Obey. 

It is also significant that it was in 1919 that 
Dr. Ferenczi, then president of the International 
Psycho-Analytic Association, made particular 


reference tO the * remarkable increase’ 10 
sycho-ana d England and 


lysis in America and DS" 
therefc re thought it advisable, t0 éstablish an 


t regularly, à. 


of its activities Were neces- 
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official organ of the International Psycho- 
Analytic Association. He invited Dr. Jones to 
undertake the task. Obey was offered and 
accepted one of the associate editorships of this 
new quarterly, which remained the official publi- 
cation of the International Psycho-Analytic 
Association until 1950. 
As Associate Editor of the International 
Journal, Obey had the opportunity to keep 
abrzast of the development of both the theory 
and the clinical application of psycho-analysis. 
From then on he was constantly alert and ever 
ready to give much of his energy to the task of 
building a harmonious understanding between 
the American and European societies. In the 
United States he served as chairman or as a 
member of leading committees of psycho- 
analytic, psychiatric, neurological and medical 
associations. During his span of life he held 
many positions of trust and honour, most of 
which are listed below. His early interest in 
journalism was reflected in the publication of 
more than 120 scientific papers, in his stories, 
and in his psychiatric novels of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

During his affiliation with Manhattan State 
Hospital, Obey had become preoccupied with 
the advantage that ambulatory patients and 
others in a general hospital would receive from 
the establishment of an out-patient clinic de- 
voted exclusively to psychiatric patients. - He 
succeeded in making such arrangement with 
Mount Sinai Hospital in April, 1913. A few 
years after the opening of what was originally a 
one-man clinic Obey attracted to this service 
men who were psycho-analytically oriented as 
well as qualified psycho-analysts. The scope of 
their consultations and activities in the hospital 
broadened and the residents of the hospital, 
particularly those on the neurological service, 
became aware of the importance of psycho- 
dynamic orientation, and many chose psychiatry? 
as their specialty. 

On this clinic Obey, the pioneer, found the 
ideal setting for the practical application of 
psychodynamic psychiatry to social problems. 
Various community organizations availed them- 

selves of the services of this clinic, and as a result 
of this influence within a few years created their ^ 
own psychiatric units. 

He remained at Mount Sinai Hospital until 
his resignation in 1939, and the foundation for 
the present psychiatric service of this hospital 
can be ettriouted to his early endeavours. 

It was wnile at Mount Sinai Hospital, in 1919, 


E) 
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that he became actively interested, with ps 
Israel Strauss and otkers, in the establishment © 
the Committee for Mental Hygiene among T 
Obey felt that without an understanding of x 
traditions and culture of a particular group Wb 
* effectiveness of psychotherapy would inevita T 
be weakened’. A few years later this commit 
founded what is now known as the he. 
Hospital. From its inception until his Ep 
(bey was an active constructive member © 
Board of Directors. t 
Another Activity in which Obey took sre 
pleasuré and io which ne devoted much por 
effort was his association with the He m 
Sheltering Guardian Society at Pleasantv' ^ 
ew York. In 1925, he had been inviten 3 
establish and direct psychiatric activities for 
organization. His work there remat 
of enjoyment to him until the time of his € 
one ef many exagples of the deeply. Fal: 
interest he felt in every, patient and indivi bey 
As one who»was closely associated with dut 
for more than thirty years, I should like to 3 
some of those human qualities which entific” 
often. martc in a man pursuing 4 are wi 
career. A gentleman,.a raconteur, and 0D many 
loved life, Obey had the faculty of makina ^ sip 
friends and enjoyed maintaining his tele on: 
with them regardless of geographical me o 
One felt completely at ease in his present 
matte: what one s age or status. t 
With his patients, Obey ncver forgot nsitiV* 
was primarily a physician. He was 8 


3 : in hi$ 
kind, understanding, and persisted s w. 


ncere 


S 
daro cal 


graduates of Harvard University at the an” 
commenceraent on 10 March, 1858: 

* Your conduct in the sickroom, in €? 
tion with the patient ar-his friends, !S Y ' 
of, very great importance to their welfare: may 
The manner in which a medical practition e nget 
operate witi his tongue is a much mo istou 
ous instrument than the scalpel or the ° ard it 
Say not toe-snuch, speak it gently, 2° rds 
cautiously. Always remember that we co 
before patients or their. friends are nem i 
given to children. , You think little o make e 
the children count them over and overs an pe 
conceivable imaginary uses of them» ^. oth? 
likely change them. into some 


thing o vf 
which makes them sicx, and causes 
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se 
3 DL" clean out the stomach you have so 
bay E y filled with trash. It is a task not so 
With x = to give them the means of filling it.’ 
esl] hav : death of Obey we who knew him 
friend et ost a loyal colleague and a devoted 
tbat d bol ien es comfort in the thought 

X X n the memories that 

behin bn TODE gor at one leaves 
Dudley D. Shoenfeld. ? 


G ' 
larence P. Oberndorf: Lisr OF APPOINTMENTS 


Co-fo 
First med New York Psychoanalytic Sociéty 1911. 
Psych airman Educational Committee, New York 
Sunde oanalytic Society. . 
Secreta = erence Psychoanalytic Foundation. 
1922 umerican Psychoanalytic Association 
reside and 1923, 1927-30. 
resi rum. dem Psychoanaiyti Society 1917-20. 
erican P. alyti iati 
192 head toon sychoan lytic Association 
irm: ; A 
prx Committee on Pablic Information, New 
Brill Me sychoanalytic Society 1941 to death. 
«E: morial Lecturer at the New York Psycho- 
die po pe = 
Psycuo pe INTERNATIONAL -JORNAL OF 
ice-Presid NALYsIS from its inception to his'eath. 
ciation ine International Psychoanalytic Asso- 
jun Rag eet ’ 
oaae ae Mt. Sinai’Hospital 1913-26. 
Sychiatrist Mt. Sinai Hospital 1926-39. 
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bores Bopo Mt. Sinai Hospital 1953 to 
Clarence P. Oberndorf Visiting Psychiatrist Pro- 
gramme at Mt. Sinai Hospital which was estab- 
lished just prior to his death, May 1954. 
one bep.) in Neurology and Chief in the 
eurological Clinic at Corn iversi i 
Pes ama ell University Medical 
n E Bellevue Hospital 1915-22 
resident New York Society for Clinica i 
cae y 1 Psychiatry 
President Schilder Society 1943-45 
President American Psychopathological «Associa- 
tion 1953 to death. 
President New York State Hospital Medical Alumni 
_ Association 1953 to death. 
President New York Neurological Society 1943 
Secretary Section on Neurology and Psychiatry of 
the New York Academy of Medicine 1932-33. 
Chairman Section on Neurology and Psychiatry of 
the New York Academy of Medicine 1933-34 
Member Committee on Medical Information of the 
New York Academy of Medicine 1941 to death 
Consulting Psychiatrist and Member of the Board 
of Directors of the New York Jewish Child Care 
Association 1925 to death. 
Consulting Psychiatrist and Member of the Board 
of.Directors of the Hillside Hospital 1919 to death. 
Samuel H. Hamilton, Award and Lecturer 1952. 
Associate Editor Psychoanalytic Review 1937 to death. 
Associate Editor American. Journal of Psychiatry 


1948 to death. 


WALTER SCHMIDEEERG 


Wal : 
orae 1g died, in Switzerland on 
a severe vie 1954, of hecrt failure following 
of age, peration. He was sixty-four years 
Wi " E 
" i death one mure link i3 broken with, 
Came to Fs ing phase of psycho-analysis which 
orld War end only a few years after the First 
analysis lose: and, by the same token, -psycho- 
alities that in one of the more cclourful person- 
lamour to. its. time tò time have added some 
sional faga d its otherwise conventional profes- 
appreciated e. That he was better known an 
Psycho-anal aap an older genwation of 
isposition ma was due partly to his retiring 
new and at Pis partly to the fact that, once à 
Organized al rst unconventional science becomes 
Members | ong professional lines, its younger 
the iiainer less need of'ar.d rate less highly 
thos ies of mind that sustain the pioneer. 11 
its ra à 
ad p number of adveatvrous spirits who 
y gained distinction through their 


€ earli 2. 
© earlier tizaes psycho-anelysis attracted to. 


their work in other fields. 
had a special claim to 
ct; for he broke with an 


personal character and 
Walter Schmideberg 


recognition in this respe I 
aristocratic tradition, to say nothing of an ad- 


venturous and distinguished army career, to 
d remain for the rest of his life a 


devoted student of psycho-analysis. 
He was bo! 5 April, 1890, of an 
American father and Austrian mother and his 


training and e 
for the life of a 
army officer. 
old Imperia 


Hungary was still p 
rank of Rittmeister (Captain) ia a crack regi- 
Already as a 


ment of Hungarian Hussars. 
young subaltern he was recognized as a fine 
nd, before war broke 


athlete and sportsman, a 
out, was one of the mos 
riders in Austria. 

Even during th 
devoted much time to i 


t daring steeplechase 


is first and strenuous phase he 
ntellectual pursuits. He 
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was keenly interested in psychology and in par- 
ticular in the clinical aspects of hypnosis. These 
interests, however, had to be pursued clandes- 
tinely; for he was brought up in Kalksburg, an 
exclusive Jesuit school, reserved for the sons of 
wealthy and aristocratic Austrian families. As 
he once dryly remarked, he had the dubious 
distinction of being present at an auto da fe in 
his honour, when his collection of books on 
psychology and hypnosis was publicly burned 
before the faculty and student body of Kalksburg, 
in whoge eyes (this was in 1907) books on 
hypnosis were ‘ works of the devil’. 
On the outbreak of the First World War his 


regiment was immediately thrown into action- 


on the Russian front to help stem the enemy’s 
attack until the Austrian Army could be fuily 
mobilized. Unsupported by reinforcements, 
most of his army group were annihilated. Walter 
Schmideberg was one of the few survivors and, 
many years later, recounted his experiences in 
an article in Life and Letters—' When I last 
fought in Russia’. After many vicissitudes he 
was transferred to the Italian front, where he 
was captured and saw the war out as a prisoner 
in Italy. 4e 

As a young officer Walter Schmideberg met 
Dr. Max Eitingon, then an army psychiatrist, in 
a small town in Hungary. This meeting proved 
a turning-point in his life and career. Eitingon 
introduced him to Professor Freud, who in turn 
put him in touch with Dr. Ferenczi. Anstria in 
those days was literally starving and Captain 
Schmideberg, always anxious to be of service to 
his newly found master, elected himself as a 
courier, bringing from  Ferenczi to Freud 
presents of some of the simpler necessities of 
life, a circumstance which Freud in later times 
would recall with an appreciative smile. 

After his internment in Italy, Schmideberg 
returned to Vienna and became a regular visitor 


and friend of the Freud family in the Berggasse,* 


where he attended meetings of the ther small 
group which constituted thc Vienna Psycho- 
Analytical Society. In 1921 he moved to Berlin, 
where he lived at the home of Max Eitingon. 
He was for a time secretary of the Berlin Psycho- 
Analytical Society and -helped Dr. Eitingon to 


organize the Psycho-Analytical Poliklinik in the ' 


Potsdamerstrasse, the first of its kind? He also 
played a major part in organizing the Inter- 
national Psycho-Analytical Congress which was 
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held in Berlin in 1922, the last Congress attended 
by Freud in person. "t was in Berlin that pev 
Schmideberg met his future wife, Melitta, then 
medical student; and in 1932, after she b 
completed her medical and psycho-analytioi d 
training, the Schmidebergs settléd ir» pe 
and joined the British Psycho-Analytical pre "E 

It was in this country that Walter Schmide "Wii 
entered upon the most tranquil and x ^ 
eiod of his life. 'The liberal atmospher one 
English culture’ was extremely congenial ee 
who had been bred in an exclusive m! d di 
academy, andthe responded by an undivide ular 
votion ‘to psycho-analytical work 5 So- 
attender at the British Psycho-Analytica E. 
ciéty, he also assisted for many years in the Es a 
of the London Clinic of Psycho-Analysis; W™ e 
until the end of the Second World ier. 
exercised his acute clinical insight in the also 
of consultation. Bis therapeutic work ba cuis 
of an unusually successful order, a$ we 
denced by an increasingly busy pracht clans 
was"in fact more a clinician than a theore’ "^. 
His first and greatest concern was 
tients, ari-rnost of ^is original wor 
exploring and expanding therapeutic tec 
Perhaps for this: reason he was 
writer and has left behind him but fe 
contributions. In this connection he m. o 
to claim, with some pride, that he WaS} ge 
sense the inventór of ‘ control-analysis culties 
recalled how, when he ran into some t ofessor 
with his first patient, he appealed to P" ician’s 
Freud in the words of Gosthe's ae sen i 
Apprentice, ‘Besen, Besen, seis 8° onstfa- 
Freud laughed good-naturedly at this dem blige? 
tion on the part of a young pupil an 
by helping him. out. 

But this period of quiet contempla 


d 
tion th 
assiduous work was ‘ot to last very lon& he 


ar, 
the outbreak of the Second World that nad 
found the world in the same turmoil Despite 
surrouüded him in ezrly manhood. of 


failing health he increased his daily lo ite 
therapeutic work and during the Lom” cher. 
spent most+t his nightsas an untiring fire" s com 
A severe heart affection ensued and he b st and 
pelled to retire to Switzerland for 7^ 

recuperation. He never fully recovered, 
Walter Schmideberg’s. death will te eno 
felt not only by those who were foe circle 
to share his friendship but by a V! ae 
; n on 


Original Sin ’, Psychoanalytic Review, 37, 1959. 


1 See, for example, ‘ Agoraphobia as a Manifestation of Schizophrenia ^, Psychoana]ytic Review, 


35, 1951 
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€X-patients, who. 
ie had reason to be 
dee Ped ea, and by a rias 
E ed "iris and political refugees to whom 
Practical assi Ing encouragement and generous 
Be ance. To his intimate friends he 
MER LE ier charm. Although he did 
essional lime and at no time sought the pro- 
of the firer ight, he was in private lifea E 
Tank. Like Freud, his favourite 
5 LU 


D 


« Cha: : y 
rles Odier was born in Geneva. in 1888 


and died, aft 
1 3 after s 
954, at mee longed illness, on 28 July, 


After hi 
` is 1 à 
m Geneva, sets Studies, which he followed 


"e Psychiatry b a as resident in neurology 
praciuties‘in med Mead Thereafter he pursued 
Py amen ma n 
héodore [ ing the lectures of Professor 
19] ing itere 1^ Dr. Odier took an in- 
he wrote o in the study of neurosis. In 

l è WERT mbgjism ix 5v«terical con- 
Wee Holland in 1922, «nd was 
me peed in genera] n. Returning thence, he 
his fir Bàn Work as practice, but at the same 
to hig book on ini ci In 1925 he wrote 
un derstand E complex, testifying 

g of the unconscious 


alyzeg i 
Continued Y 


Ide 

iq 

th 
Psycho. first 

Odie Ana Ysts Conference of French-speaking 
r ; held in Geneva in 1927, Dr. 
Compj, tence authoritative report on the 
mans sive and Mechanisms used by obsessive 
Ssteq ; Tench ae patients. Finding that 
Berlin is Sen f were becoming inter- 
B to com cg he deciced to leave for 
8 Analytic Inet his: preparation at the 
Pracia tling ona tute of that city. There- 
d dg às a specialist in Paris, he 
y ij Tal pa © from 1929 to 1939. . He de- 
by ame n Paris je to the Psycho-Analytical 
rae itor ectared at the Institute, an 
ET the Revue française 4 
he “tt of AS a leadership was at once 
th Suec, He t _Scrupulous and subtle ex- 

he Cceedeg "caching ; : 
lea, ten €d in ola ng of Freud and his pupils. 
a pes: Jscure ‘ifying to the French mind 
ana ch and he =F Ideas | of his German col- 
| V sig, "OCabu yed a great part in providing 
1939 ,. - 

9D 

in Cdier ret f d 

urncd to Switzerland an 


CHARLES ODIER 


lary for the lan guage of psycho- - 


masters were Goethe and Shak ; 

like Freud he had at his dioc x. a 
store of pithy anecdote with which he would 
drive home an interpretation to a patient 
or garnish a conversation with a friend. His 
memory as a gentleman, an analyst, and a man 
of the world will long endure in the annals of 


psycho-analysis. 
Edward Glover. 


D 
2 


settled at Lausanne. His first years there were 
mainly devoted to preparing a number of books. 
In Les deux sources conscientes et inconscientes 
de la vie morale (The Two Sources, Conscious and 
Unconscious, of Moral Life), published in 1943 
(a second enlarged edition was issued in 1947), 
Dr. Odier lays down a distinction. between 
function and value. The principal aim of his 
work was to sliow the philosophers and theo- 
logians of 'Switzerland that psycho-analysis was 
not incompatible with morality; an aim ex- 
plained by the many prejudices which were then 
felt against the teachings of Freud. In 1947, 
Dr. Odier published Angoisse et Pensée Magique 
(Anxiety and Magic Thought). in which he 
attempted to harmonize Freud's ideas with those 
of Jean Piaget. Among this book's merits were 
its many original considerations regarding prob- 
lems of anxiety and the criteria of the mature 


t book, L'homm 

Ja Genèse du Moi (Man the 
the Genesis 

in 1950. Here he 


d critical picture of contemporary 
i ssively the ideas of 


e esclave de son 


o-analysis an i 
"ta Yiealing with the development ofth 
0. Nevertheless, his account 15 
oek enlightenment 


> P bandon work. 
with the Inferiority 
jc Autonomy 
e). In this 
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the midst of this period of abundant productivity 
that Odier was attacked by illness and extreme 
suffering, which he bore valiantly, always 
hoping, though, alas! in vain, that he would one 
day be able to resume his threefold activity as 
physician, teacher, and author. — : 

Dr. Odier's books are often difficult reading. 

Broken up into too many paragraphs, they are 
nevertheless deeply thought out and full of 
pertinent remarks, of correct and original obser- 
vations. His articles even more than his books 
give the,measure of his didactic talent, his 
clarity, and his precision. 

Odier was a remarkable teacher. He knew 
how to look deeply into the souls of his patients 
and the minds of his fellow men. He was excep- 
tionally competent in clarifying the ideas of 
others, and studied them obstinately until he 
was certain of having plumbed their every 
aspect. His technique of simplification gave a 
special charm to his lectures. . 

An ardent lover of music and a talented 
violinist, Dr. Odier possessed an exquisite sensi- 
tivity which enabled him to perceive instently 
the qualities and defects of the subject. This 
sensitivity was accompanied by an extremely 
sane intelligence, occasionally ironical, often 
mischievous, which gave great charm to his 
conversation. He was modest and respectful of 
the opinion of others. In his brilliant and 
amusing conversation he gave even more of him- 
self than in his writings, where the desire for 
perfection acted as a restraint. When speaking, 
he went direct to the essence of the problem 
dealt with, knowing well how to lend attractive- 
ness to his words. Those who knew him will not 
easily forget him. 


Raymond de Saussure. 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES BY 
CHARLES ODIER 


1910-11 ‘La mort par inhibition.” Thése de 
Doctorat—Genéve no. 338. 

‘A propos “d’un cas de contracture hys- 
térique?, Archives de Psychologie, Geneva, 
no. 54, May 1914: out of print. j 
‘Retour de la motilité et de la sensibilitd, 
aprés suture nerveuse dans un. cas de section 
complète du nerf radial.’ In collaboration 
with Souques and Mégevand (Société de 
Neurologie, Paris, session of 4 May, 1916). 
‘Ecoulement spontané de liquide céphalo- 
rachidien par les fosses nasales dans un cas 
de tumicur cérébrale. In collaboration with 
Souques. Bulletins et Mémoires de ia 


1914 


1916 


1917 
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Société médicale des Hôpitaux de Paris, 
no. 19/20, 14 June, 1917. s 
‘Localisation corticale circonscrite de la 
macula à propos d'un cas d'hémanopsie 
maculaire.’ In collaboration with Souques. 
Revue Neurologique, Paris, no. 8/9, Aug- 
Sept., 1917. ` 
p xem tendineuse généralisée chez les 
blessés du crane.’ In collaboration wi 
Souques. Revue Neurologique, Paris, APU 
May,1917. * " 
1913 * L'inaptitude névralgique des cinq dernières 
racines sacrées à propos d’un cas de zona. 
sacré indolore’, Archives suisses de Neurg- 
logie et de Psychiatrie, Zutich, 3, part 2. , 
1919 * Étude de psychologie de gueire, à propos 
de la Cramptocormie’, Corr. Blatt. für 
Schweizer Arzte, Basel, no. 23. . j d 
1924 ‘Les contre-indications et les indications A 
la psychoanalyse?, Revue médicale de b 
Suisse romande, Geneva, no-` 2, Feb; 
1924; 


; MP ONERE: de 
* Noté sur un cas d'encéphalite et de typhof 


os oye isse 
associées’, Revue médicale de la Sut 
^ romande. E eae 
. 5d " ons 
1925 Le complexe d'Oedipe. (Geneva: Editi 


de la netz; Fusterie.) ift 
D € jtschri 
1925 “Yom Uber-Ich?, Internationale Zeitsch if 
für Psycho-analyse, Vienna, Vol. i eu de 
* Le signe de cinq heures’, Revue me He 
la Suisse romande, June, 1926, no. 7- 
‘Contribution à l'étude du Sur-Mo! % g 
phénomène moral", Revue frangat 
- Psychanalyse; no. 1 j 
» no. I. „ançais? 
* La névrose obsessionnell> ’, Revue frans 
de Psychanalyse, no. 3. " 
‘Un cas de curiosité morbide `, 
Psychologie, Genève ise 
3 neve. „ançais 
‘L'argent et leg névroses’, Revue frans 
olution ^ 


1927 


1928 


A rchives de 


de Psychanalyse, 2. P 
‘La théorie de Freud et son © 
Revue francaise de Psychanalyse, 1: ise de 
* Névrosé sans Qedipe’, Revue far 
Psychanalyse, 3-4. j syrose # 
‘Le problème de l'étiologie de la prm 
la lumière d'un cas de dysphagie ` 2°? 
paychiatrique, Paris, Maloine. n 088 
'Document catamnestique ança? 
PA e genes orgastique ', 

le Psychanalyse, 4. ique- 
‘Le Mer » D Evolution psychidtrids de 
Sentiment d'insuffisance et mécanis" 
compensation. (Bern: Hans Huber.) 
*Déterminisme inconscient — € , ; ,grair® 
Hommage à Freud’, La Semaine 
Dec, 1942. ^ *" j 
‘Valeur et fonction 
psychiques’, Revue Suisse d ] 
3-4. Se chiz 
Reflexions sur la guérison d'une schizo? 


1933 


1935 ZA 
i Revue f" 


1937 
1940 
1942 


1943 


1947 


h 


! 
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par la réalisati 7 i 
ion symbolique. (Bern: Hans 1951 ‘A propos d'une cont 
ntroverse^, Revue 


Hüber.) 
1948 7 e z 
es Deux " oos : francaise de Psy. 3 
deleve vis s E^ consciente et inconsciente 1952 ‘Vers une ee de éori 
js Hed) y Wen DUNT D logiques °, Revue de Psychologie, V Ui MM 
L' Angoisse , 2 k Insécurité et esi rors s 
195 Delachaus à Nis) magique. (Neuchátel: suisse de REA ieee cs 
0° Essai sur la Génóse di 1954 * Essai gieh 
ssai sur la Génèse du Moi. (Id) Ee ia Sublimation , Rev. suisse de 
, 13, no. 2. 


I i i 
9th INTERNATIONAL PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL CONGRES 


p GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, JULY 24—28, 1955 - 
»Preliminary Programme 
E Preliminary Programme 
eed JULY.24th: Registration. 
: Mee JULY 25th : 
i c 
ng . . 930 a.m. . . Opening Remarks by the President, Dr. Heinz 
Hartmann (New York). 


Four papers to the entire meeting. 

Two—or possibly three—sections of "five 
papers each. Each paper will be limited to 
20 minutes. There will be time for discussion 


from the floor. 


TUESDAY, JULY "26th : . i 
ning . . 9,00 a.m.-—1.00 pm. . Discugsion of Problems of Transference. 
e T ; . Chairman: Dr. Robert Waelder (Philadelphia). 
i ‘ Suzimary of Current Views. Dr. Elizabeth 
à Zetzel (Boston). 20-30 minutes. 
Discussants : 
Dr.Willi Hoffer (London). 15 minutes. 
Dr. Rene Spitz (New York). 15 minutes 
Dr. D. W. Winnicott (London). 15 minutes. 
Discussion will be continued from the floor, 
under the direction of the Chairman. 
ch. Each 


Aft 
fternoon .. . 3.00 p.m.—5.30 p.m. . Three sections of four papers ea 
; paper limited to 15-20 minutes. Discussion 


from the floor. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 27th : 
rning . 9,0a.m.—l.00 p.m. . Panel on Perversions. 
1 fs . Chairman: to be determined. 
General Theory of Perversions. Dr. William 
H. Gillespie (London). 30-40 minutes. 


Special Aspects of Perversion. 


Aggression and Perversion. 


Bak (New York). 

Le Moi dans la Relation Pervers^. Dr. Sacha 
Nacht in collaboration with Dr. R. Diatkine 
and D». J. A. Favreau (Paris). 

Some Relations between Fetishism and 

~ Addiction. Dr. Phyllis Greenacre (New 
York). 

Discussion from the floor. 

Four papers to the entire meeting. 


Rod 9.50 aim.—12.30 p.m. 
Afteinoom . . 2.30 p.m.—5.30 p.m. . 


Dr. Robert C. 


Afternoo, n 
THURSD n . . 3,906.00 p.m. s 
DAY, JULY 28th: - 
Oe Business Meeting of the International Psycho- 


Morning... 9.00am. .- + * * t 
t. x . Analytical Association. 4 


Ko 5. 04g UN o uos 
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Ida MacAlpine and Richard A. Hunter. ‘The 
Schreber Case. A Contribution to Schizophrenia, 
Hypochondria and Psychomatic Symptom-Forma- 
tion." 

Investigating intractable pruritus ani by means of 
psychotherapy the authors were struck by the 
similarity of the hypochondriacal symptoms of 
which their patients complained with those of 
Schreber. They found their origin in primitive 
fantasies of intestinal procreation. Though these 
had secondary homosexual implications for men, 
and carried a castration threat, they were equally 
incompatible with mature sexual functioning in 
men and women. 

Schreber’s memoirs are also filled with the mys- 
teries of the origin of life—birth, death, resurrection, 
the migration of souls—and his extensive knowledge 
of these subjects from every aspect shows the 
unconscious determination of his thoughts before 
he became ill. His first psychotic experience—the 
hallucination of a crackling noise in the wall as 
though a mouse were there—was a transparent 
reference to parturition, and the authors show how 
frequent are unconscious references to periods of 
nine in his description and the timing of his illness, 
Moreover, it was his hypochondriacal symptoms, 
with their similarities to various myths of birth, 
which caused him his most acute suffering in the 
catatonic years when his illness was at its height. - 

They believe that it was Freud’s desire to maintain 
paranoia as an independent clinical entity not 
necessarily relate {ò schizophrenia which accounted 
for his emphasis on homosexual mechanisms as 
primary. Had he concentrated on the hypochon- 
driacal symptoms he would have seen Sthreberz 
doubt about his sex—a fréquent phenomenon with 
Schizophrenics—as necessitated by them. Freud 
himself admitted that no theory of paranoia could 
be complete which failed to explain the accompany- 
ing hynochondria. Moreover, had the hope of 
being turned into a woman been the most pathogenic 
factor it is dificult to see how Schreber could have 
recovered retaining this idea. ; * 
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Z. Alexander Aarons, ‘Effect of the Birth of à 
Sister on a Boy in his Fourth Year.’ d 

{t is often difficult to reconstruct the peycholon e 
effect that the birth of a sibling has in a child's 5 e. 
The author therefore describes the case of a or 
whose symptoms of continuously holding his Den! 
developed six wéeks after the birth of his sister, af 
its resolution in a short analysis, as ‘ further pee 
evidence that such an event inay precipitate aD 
of ‘psycho-pathological proportions’. He ee 
open the problems of the exhaustive genesis of à 
anxiety and whether the treatment should have bee! 
continued. a po 


I. Peter Glauber. ‘A Deterrent in the Stud 
Practice of Medicine.’ r- 

The author examines tbe neurotic conde 
transference to their patients of five docto ia 
medical students. ‘Their difficulties resulted ning 
confluence of. <<dipai identifications determ! art- 
their choice of profession with unsublimated pect 
object identifications. Typically the parto. 
was the breast, and ablation of the breast, e 
senting the separation of the seff from the mo is of 
was the typical therapy. Its aim was the ot not 
the ego. The oepidal ídentifications wu he 
function adequately, partly because they olution 
form of inhibitions, arid partly because the so 
of the regressive conflict was prerequisite. ulted 
abortion of the capacity for identification TeS 
from trauma at the narcissistic object-findin jents 
It was noteworthy that in most of these dio 
feeding was experienced simultaneously as 4 li 
gratification and as an aggressive à ral 
reincorporation.; The fear of reincorP? 
mobilized further aggression in the ch an 
defensive increase in oral activity, scoptoph! i p tbe 
general motility, the motility being equated W so fat 
emergence of a differentiated self, or birth. d or 
as identification presuppcses relinquishme acitY 
transformation of aggressive energy the ©? 
for it was still further impeded. ^ gress” 

This conflict of ego regression and prog The 
was reflected in necrophilic ruminations. ^ was 
reattachment of the libido to the mothe cold 
represented by the image of the clutchiPE the 
‘mother, projected on to inanimate nature 
form of liquids and seniisolids, ¢-8- et 
water. The other side of the conflict was TEP” jives 
by the image of the ‘dead’ mother V^ ected 
birth to, or. liberates, the child, and was P ruins 
zs solids, e.g. the elation of loitering 7 medi? 
Such projections may affect the a«titude 


y and 


a 


` 


| s 
| 


students to their * 
the ied hie their dead" pre-clinical studies and to 
Saver, and ultimately determine whether 


their atti 
itude Y ; 3 = > 
neurotic, to-their patients is sublimated or 


Jose i 
pier RR 
LI The ma 
spuma m adopted strangely contradictory 
depth. Perh ards Cézanne's portrayal of mass and 
own vision ie there was an ambiguity in Cézanne’s 
that he suffe by ig for this. There is evidence 
The author T from a severe scóptophilic conilict. 
delineating nows of a painter whose difficulty in 
fear, and ft Ue die was due tọ a scoptophilic 
Buous poled therefore conceivable that its ambi- 

#0, then his nt by Cézanne was also due to one. 
than Deon concentration on his sensations rather 
technique bee his disregard of real forms, and his 
Pull the e aying on pigment in such a way as to 
ESA fare i continually back and forth be- 
to maintain po x aw depth would all be well suited 
Such an eee achment in looking and thus minimize 
this techni lety, Perhaps one might speculate that 

*chnique also diminishes the cbsérver’s anxiety, 


* Cézanne's Technique and Scopto- 


ena H 
ps him to look more.intensely. 
Oi a . a " 
and e ‘An Etymological Note on Love 


The A e D ‘ 

enus "ood notes the Sánskrit root of the word 

mated eee denoting wish and gain; its subli- 

(e.g. Semen Veneration. venial); related forms 

in English. ); and antithetical forms (e.g. venom) 
" John Kiauber. 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC QUARTERLY 
Adelaid 22, 1953, No. 4 
aon M. Johnson. ! Factors in the Etiology 
iin and Symptom Choice." 
o ee work in the simultaneous treatment 
e in nd children has convinced the author 
of the fu eR of the uncoriscious complicity 
and sympt nts in determining the level of fixation 
EM oru founatun ig tie child, Fixation 
regressive i e point where the significant parent’s 
impulses are least successfully integrated. 


€ rare 
child, th nt 


most 
üre : 
formed in the way described. ` 
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Robert Fliess. ‘ i i 
Clinical Comes Hypnotic Evasion gA 

Fliess believes that certain patients exploit the 
residual hypnotic characteristics of the psych 
analytic situation as a resistance. The patients he 
cope d ues in ordinary life not only 
intense unconscious seo! lon pee i en 
they used this escape from analysi peo 
very transitorily, it was into th ire po 
hypnosis—a state often di e ant 

; ifficult to detect but 

accompanied by an experience of lassitude. This 
evasion was designed to counteract the mobilization 
of forbidden impulses by paralysis, and its detection 
was on occasion indispensable to their successful 
analysis. The patients’ reaction to the analyst as 
hypnotist proves to be the ego's reaction to the 
superego projected upon the analyst: its meta- 
psychology and relation to the archaic past of the 
species are discussed. 

William Needles. ‘A Note on Orgastic Loss of 
Consciousness." 

Freud and other analysts have spoken of a 
transitory’ loss of consciousness during intense 
sexual orgasm. This has therefore sometimes been 
construed as a criterion of complete orgasm, with 
implications for the aims of analysis. While agreeing 
tiat orgasm produces an alteration in consciousness, 
Needles believes that careful investigation of 
accounts of loss of consciousness will reveal (1) that 
it is a very rare phenomenon, and (2) that it may 
be an indication of psychopathology rather than of 


ncrmality. 
Henry Alden Banker. * A Dream of an Inhibited 


Writer." 

The dream of this in 
autarkic wish to be at t 
mother and the sucking 


Bergler, the author believes to be 
writers. ations showed that 


The patient's associ 
writing was equated with the giving of milk, so that 
the inhibition of writing was due to displaced guilt 
at using writing to dispense with the mother. Such 
an autarkic repudiation of the mother represents a 
defence against à masochistic attachment to the 
pre-oedipal mother. 


Melitta Sperling. 


sion Hysteria.’ Z 
Sperling uses the analysis of a patient showing 
od allergies and hysterical conversion symp- 

toms to support three propositions. 
(1) Food allergies may be the product of specific 
unconscious fantasies about specific items of food. 
itle stressed in psycho- 


Such specificity has been 1 
analytic literature and is contrary to the usual 
emphasis in psychosomatic medicine on physio- 
logical responses and conscious attitudes: 

(2) The ‘outcome of a conflict in conversion is 


hibited writer revealed the 
he same time the suckling 
baby, which, following 
be characteristic of 


‘Food Auergies and Conver- 
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influenced by the relation between ego strength, 
adequacy of repression, and the possibility of 
conscious control of the threatening, impulse. 
Sperling illustrates this from the following series of 
reactions in the patient: (a) Before analysis, the 
immediate conversion of impulses into somatic 
symptoms without anxiety. (b) During analysis, 
when repressed impulses were about to emerge into 
consciousness, the experience of anxiety but no 
conversion. (c) In later analysis the patient experi- 
enceá only disgust with neither anxiety nor con- 
version. The author suggests that the immediate 
somatic ezpression of an impulse prevents it from 
being acted out, and this saves the patient from the 
feared * break’ with reality. 

(3) Anal eroticism is a specific genetic and 
dynamic factor in allergic conditions. The anal 
meaning of food was clear in this patient whose 
pseudo-genital satisfactions depended in fact on 
unconscious pregenital fantasies. Though the 
importance of anal eroticism in pregenital conver- 
sions has been emphasized by other writers, Sperling 
is doubtful if the distinction between hysterical and 
pregenital conversion has not been oyer-empha- 
sized. She suggests that early genital stimulation 
and seduction may play a role in a confusica of 
genital objects and aims with pregenital ones. 


William G. Barrett. * Mark Twain's Osteopathic 
Cure.’ 

Late in life Mark Twain was temporarily cured of 
numerous long-standing ailments by osteopathic 
treatment. Barrett surveys his life and writings to 
conclude that his character was dominated by pas- 
sive and masochistic reaction-formations of strong 
unconscious sadistic drives. His osteopathic ‘ cure’, 
with its suggestion of a derivation in such passive 
satisfactions, is the point of departure for these 
observations. i 


William N. Evans. 
of Resistance.’ 

Every patient has his own method of evasive 
speech. Evans describes a few varieties and shows 
how each type of evasion may be related to the 
context of behaviour in which it first manifested 
itself and how this type of evasion pervades every 
aspect of the patient’s activities. 


‘Evasive Speech as a Form 


Joel J. Friedman." * Psychology of the Audience 
in Relation to the Arcl.‘tecture of the Theater.’ 


Friedman links the increasing separation from, 
Greek times of the actors from the audience, ana 
the architectural developments of the theatre which 
accompanied it, to the increasing repressicn of the 
themes of incest and parriciae which dominated 
Greek tragedy. This increasing repression involved 
the inc;easing individuation of the problems 
enacted and therefore the necessity for an increasing 
1calism of technique. Thus the theatre of conven- 
tion caine tc ve replaced by the present tneatre of 
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illusion. The watching by a modern audience of 
the outside world from the darkness of the et 
womb involves a fundamental shift in the metho 


of alleviating basic anxieties. 
Jolía Klauber. 
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rik Homburger Erikson. * The Dream Specimen 
of Psychoanalysis.” 

Freud’s ‘ Irrha dream’ is taken to illustrate those 
aspects of dream interpretation which to-day are 
considered essential to an exhaustive analysis. 
manifest and latent dream thoughts «re presente : 
as revealed by Freud in The Interpretation 0 
Dréüms: Further details regarding the dreamer $ 
current life situation are added. Emphasis is lai 
on the manifest contert of the dream. The manifes 
dream is more than a useless shell to b? fcn 
author postulates a style of representation 
addition to the dream’s striving for representabi $i : 
This style is a reflection of the individual €80 
peculiar time space -and’ frame of .reference 
defences, compromises and achievements. , 4 
scheme entitled * Outlino of Drcam Analysis 
presented. This has four sub-headings: (1) tan 
fest configurations; (2) links between marifest 
latent dream material; (3) analysis of latent © 7 
material; (4) reconstruction. A thorough ss! 
tion of part one of such an inventory shoul 
the observer to reaze that the dream life 
persons is characterized by, e.g. a greater cl 
the experience of spatial extension and motions 
others by clear somatic sensations; à rich 
personal dream life, etc. , ` 

The ‘Irma dream’ i; then subjected t 
with the use of such a chart. The first item 
configurations. The nmerous mistranslatio p 
German to English are used to analyse f? The 
certain latent thémes which are withheld 12 


o analysis 

is ver 

ns fr om 
er 


ra- 
Interpretation of Dreams. * Irterpersonal conf ed. 
tions in the Dream Population’ are next ped 


The dreamer’s activities are initially descr r the 
intrusive, related 10 phallic behaviour. K r 
dreamer appeals for help from higher guum á 
with the ultimate formation of a grotP tween 
common convicion. A parallel is drawn be 
these interpersonal dream configurations 4” This 
religious rites of conversion or confirmation 
interpretation ‘Goes not run counter tO 
interpretation (the wish for revenge) but € g the 
ments it. The id supplies the wish mak is ego 
dream possible, but .without appropri? altby 
measures the dream would fail. In sleep t oferent? 
ego retraces its steps from earliest years. , indicate 
is then made to psycl.o-social criteria whic e Imm? 
the extent of this backward movement. ^ 
dream’ reflects a crisis in the life of a crea 


ih- 


| 
l 


ea 
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ee. The remainder of the paper is taken 

which d € acute and repetitive infantile conflicts 

pu e contained in the dream with a final section 
€d to * Transference in the Irma dream’. 


ees d L.Olinick. * Some Considerations on the 

Q Questicning as a Psychoanalytic Technique." 
Eur though a basic therapeutic tool, has 
a subject A or granted and given little attention as 
may ea study. The judicious use of questioning 
attention, E the analyst's function of free floating 
aeaea onon may be less harmful than a 
and do ement. The former avoids the definiteness 
Possibility of 1 of the latter, and suggests the 
‘enquiry ed of a joint exploratory effort. Systematic 
rom the du be regarded as a parameter or deviation 
tioning m asic model of technique (Eissler), Ques- 
this ER interfere with the transfererce, and 
and Seir dd not be abolished by interpretation 
Stances ang through. Under ordinary circum- 
answer Tat oning is self-Jiminating once a relevant 
iS often P been obtained. Extensive questioning 

uestioni ue to counter-transferénce influences. 
y the pene may be resented, feared, and resisted 
will tt or it will be welcomed. The reaction 
COnstell; Pend upon the ‘predominant psychical 
o Sai D^ Questioning is indicated in the 
eurotics: instances: (1) inarticulate borderline 
anxiety; ; (2) the patient in an acute state of 
the mid enquiry into obsessional data; (4) with 
(5) in ae Patient, particularly the schizophrenic; 
takes par, ao pretation of résistance. | The author 
pre fina to point out,that questioning is only a 
interpretata manoeuvre and (a preparation for 

lon and subsequent working through. 


K: : 
the ^ A. Menninger. ‘ Psychological Aspects of 
Static UE Under Stress, Part 1: The Homeo- 
€gulatory Functiomof the Ego.’ 


rubis has been partly motivated by a dis- 
e sla current psychiatric nosologies and 
Cepts in + s of the usefulness of Freudian con- 
that the nical practice, Thé» author believes 
a better Concept of homeostasis helps to provide 
Benera] Ainderstanding of human behaviour. In 
to psycho ations of the homeostatic principle 
Systems ma have followed biological and physical 
arrow, F er slavishly. Such a conception is too 
as a basic reud utilized the concept of homeostasis 
Interpretation Ple in’ his metapsychology in The 
n Bevond o of Dreams. Twenty-five years later 
this and the Pleasure Principle he reconsidered 
The work aeaa a more complex hypothesis. 
of similari von Bertalenfly is quoted ard points 
enninger Y with Freud's theories considered. 

at many le Conceives cf homeostasis as operating 
iological “aie of integration: In addition to its 
9f the cur mplications it must be seen as an index 
ich a: Tent balance of the life and death forces 
Te reconciled and bound within each new 


Omeostat; 
Static balànce of ihé personality system. 
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Five topics are discussed in relation to the homeo- 
static function. (1) Instinct theory; the usefulness 
of the life and death instinct theory is commented 
upon. ‘The difficulties which biologists have in 
understanding the integrative versus destructive 
processes as expressions of instinctual trends are 
due to the nature of the material with which psycho- 
analysts and psychiatrists work. The author 
discusses the theoretical question whether the 
destructive trends are the derivatives of an instinctual 
drive originally self-directed. He believes that the 
acceptance of a destructive drive but not the death 
instinct undermines the basic premises upon which 
the hypothesis is based. (2) Ego functions; while 
the ego may be defined as a controlling mechanism 
it may also be conceived of as an organized expres- 
sion and product of the constructive, synthetic 
impulses which characterize the life instinct. The 
ego has to reconcile the conflicting demands of 
both instincts and it can be looked upon as a cyber- 
netic mechanism. (3) The somatic ego; it is 
artificial to exclude from the ego functions the needs 
of the body for, oxygen, water, etc. The main- 
tenance of the physio-psycho-sociological balance 
is the chief function of the ego. (4) Ego stresses; 
the ego is continually * under fire’. It has to adjust 
to demands emanating from internal and external 
sources. If the ego is regarded as a complex 
homeostatic regulatory mechanism failure to adjust 
takes on a wider meaning. All ‘illness falls 
somewhere in a range of ego system decompensation. 
The author illustrates the regulatory function of the 
ego with an example of an incident which stimulates 
an-aggressive response. (5) Normal minor emer 
gency devices; a number of such devices are a S 
tioned, including: (a) touch; (b) soft voices; o e Be 
to establish human contacts, etc, These ne i 
be sufficient to resolve tension. If the threa 
ig ti personality becomes greater the regulatory 
acions of the ego are increasingly strained and are 
forced to resort to more disadvantageous measures. 


Leo Angelo Spiegel. * Acting Out and Defensive 
Instinctual Gratification.’ 
Features from the analyses of two patients Hi 
sresented to illustrate how exhibitionistic an 
P'asochistic impulses may be allowed gratification 
while essentially serving à defensive purpose, ix; to 
avoid the narcissistic injury aising from non- 
fulfilment of infantile genital wishes. In both cases 
there was a common denominator in the affective 


r T atients were constantly being 
de. seat ba / This had occurred in the 


ili né betrayed. à ; 
e ms present both within and e a m 
analysis. The transference was permeate bed sado- 
masochistic influences. Spiegel b E diy on 
the necessity to interpret not the id deriva as 
expressed regressively but the defence Hs the 
injury to narcissism. The patient. Ps had eatp 
fronted with the fact that the ‘sansteren milia- 
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tion arises from the failure of the analyst to recipro- 
cate her love. Long periods of analytic work are 
required before this frustration can be ,tolerated. 
Only after this has been accomplished can the 
mechanisms of repression and displacement of 
the infantile genital wishes be analyzed. - 


* Mother, God and 


James Clark Moloney. 
Superego.” 
Mothers who are not emotionally attuned to their 
infańts are liable to disturb the natural infantile 
rhythms—the need for food, warmth, and pro- 
tection. “This can lead to a conflict originally 
between the child and mother and later between the 
individual and his superego (the internalized mother). 
Sometimes this struggle is given up and the individual 
may experience a theophany or kenosis—a blinding 
fiash of inspiration which seems to point the way to 
a resolution of inner conflicts. The individual 
concerned becomes an advocate of the mother’s 
authority-which he originally attempted to destroy. 
Theophany is an expression of the submission of 
the self systems (as opposed to the mother systems 
{superego]). This is accompanied by a regression 
to the period of infantile dependence on the mother. 
After describing a method of experimentally induced 
theophany used in the training of Buddhist priests 
the author gives an account of instances from theo- 
logical history of theophany and kenotic experiences. 
Nearly all contain the phenomena of light and/or a 
sudden loud noise. Both neurotic and psychotic 
patients undergo experiences very similar to theo- 
phany and kenosis. Although superficially different, 
there is an underlying similarity between psychotic, 
kenotic, and theophanic phenomena. Such ex- 
periences as theophany and kenosis must be 
traceable to some previous occurrence. The effect 
of this is such as to make the individual seek an 
explanation which will allay his anxiety. Spiritual 
meanings are therefore often ascribed to these 
experiences. To what extent these manifestations 
should be considered the product of a rational or 
irrational mind depends on the extent to which the 
ego renounces its contact with reality. Theophany 
represents a return to the precognitive period. 
‘There is a fusion of the precognitive mother with 
the superego forming a powerful component.of the 
personctity. The superego is an intrusion and an 
extension of the.frecognitive diffuse mother. It 
thereafter has an eaternal form and a history of its 
own. In theophany the self is devoured by the 
internalized superego-mother-breast. j a 
' Thomas Freeman. 
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Ralph, R.*Greenson. ‘The Struggle Against 
Identification.’ 
` This paper hegins by differentiating between tbe 
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concepts of incorporation, introjection, and identi- 
fication. While incorporation is an oral instinctual 
activity which has as its aim the taking in by the 
mouth of a piece of the external world, introjection 
is the psychic phenomenon parallel to incorporation 
and is modelled after it. Identification 1s more 
complex than the other two. Introjection 1S the 
principal mechanism leading to identification. 
Introjection is an instinctual aim towards an object, 
while identification is a process which results after 
introjection has taken place. Identification m 
fluences more than the ego of the subject, it involves 
the entire self, The term ‘self’ is used here as 
distinct fiom the term ‘ego’. There appear to he 
many different kinds of identification—e.8. total ane 
partial. Four patients are: described who intro 

jected and identified with a hated, parental figure 
They tried to remain unaware cf this identification, 
They attempted to deny any resemblance tO ~ 
hated parent in behaviour or thoug!*. Sim ts 
taneously there was a need to find new objec i 
This was very apparent in the transference situation. 
The patients were conscious of a hatred f the 
the parent of the same scx while the parent O neir 
oppozite sex “was idealized. Throughout t Mer 
lives the patients répeated behaviour more APP y 
priate to the hated parent. Experience 1m no to 
altered ^his pattern. These patiehts were PON? ig 
disturbances of mood which were essentially pang 
a reactivation of old identifications. ee 


towar 


The me 


not merely become angry; they were their cting 
fathers. They were also given to bouts © : 
out' when they unconsciously repeated th 
viour oi the consciously hated parent. 

The author reviews the develepmenta 
the superego and points out that before the arte 
ego proper is established introjections ah 
fications have occurred: He refers to the 
of ‘good’ and * bad * introjects which | 
fuse into a composite introject. This fu velop” 
during the anal-retentive phase of libidinal de ity t9 
ment. The ego similarly demonstrates 4 cani a ar 
fuse * good’ and ‘ bad’ internal object repr jon 
tions. In infancy introjection and ident jes ? 
cannot be separated because perception imp tion) 
transformation of the self (primary identific n0 
As the ego matures perception and introjecto rhe 
longer lead automatically to identification sents 
author suggests that the reason why tile, P^ 
struggled against an awareness of their identi found 
with the hated internalized pazent is 19... jgtrO" 
in the primitive and regressive nature of the o 
jection. The’ patients intuitively felt, th? ipe 
‘sadistic nature of these early introjectiOn® tro- 
view is advanced that there is a hierarchy 
iectipns, both self and cbject representation” nd 
begin in infancy and continue throughout ^" oral" 
earlier introjections “are characterized ion$ aris? 
sadistic trends, while the later introjectio dt 
from less primitive sovrces. Ths form?" nd and 
remain isolated, while the latter tend to 
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$ D 
fuse. T, Dati 
object ae Pariente described regressed from external 
more itaporta UR. and internal objects became 
i identifications t ‘Fhe ego had to combat these early 
fication bring? ue primitive type of identi- 
A E it the feelin i 
ra feeling fies gi brat g of being devoured 


° Annie Rei ee . 
Element Reich. ‘Early Identifications as Archaic 
hai 8 ir the Super-Ego.' 
Istinction i à 
Parents s ing is made between identifications with 
resulting Te a glorified light and identifications 
n the breakdown of sthe Oedipus 


Tom 

plex, 

latter t The former represent the ego-ide: 

he go-ideal, the 


Teud’s o 


Much wide: 
Ost inen = later.concept of the superego. 
“ONScience, , ot superego is equated yith the 
; 18, structur perego identifications are differen- 
di ntificat on es within the ego, while earlier 
Completely ls are usually "thought of as being 
Which do ia Sei into the ego (ego identifications 
igo, The ee to .a differentiation’ within the 
; entifications q r aims to demonstrate that early 
egration with not.alwàys result in a complete 
,OCcur as "n the ego. Early identifications 
Tissistic fium. attempt. to "compensate for à 
S like de s 
S is mew idealized parent (the ego-idea?), The 
teut Ee against these longings. Self- 
of © and the : upon the relationship between 
S80 maturit 80. Depending upon the degree 
in reality E individual will or will not 
ego idea] H to fulfil the standard imposed by 
- The less developed the ego the more 


express theinselves by imaginary 
This 


Tea 
“Htitie 


reality. 
“awari 
A dee oe leads to the parental figures being 
nging to eir grandiose, infa 
indicate original conception of the parental 
teed ade, tes that reality testing has not 
ima heeggjp ,dUately. Omnipotencecan be attained 
ions d ma identification with these parental 
ear), Ot ei abnormal cases normal identifica- 
7 childhoo, imitztive ones more appropriate 
orig, OOd remain. Often there !5 little 
Onc € issistic 
urrently there is little capacity to 
3" gratification of desires MUS be 
The narcissistic’ phantasies remain 


à resulting state of dissatisfaction 


They, mdy r&ult in a lpnging ¿the discrepancies 
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characterized by feelings of inferiority and moods 
of depression. Two case histories are described to 


illustrate the points mentioned. 


Edith Jacobson. ‘Contribution to the Meta- 
psychology of Psychotic Identifications.’ 

Jacobson suggests that the study of psychotic 
identifications will be furthered by a closer enquiry 
into the differences between normal ego and super- 
entifications and the corresponding mecha- 
Ego identifications aiffer 
anisms in 


ego id 
nisms in psychosis. 
from early infantile identification mech 


that the former are realistic in so far as they result 
in changes within the, ego, while the latter are 
essentially magical, based on phantasies, or the 
temporary belief of being one with or becoming 
the object, regardless of reality. In psychotic 
states normal object relationships disintegrate and 
are replaced by such pre-oedipal magic identifica- 
tion mechanisms. Normally these magic identifica- 
tions find some expression in the ego-idea? and the 
superego. The core of the ego-ideal consists of 
idealized parental images blended with archaic, 
aggrandized images of the self, There is normally 
an awareness of this unrealistic element in the 
superego and this is reflected in the recognition of 

which exist between ego and 
‘An account of a manic- 
a schizophrenic patient is given to 
manic depressives the magic iden- 
tifications aim at and succeed in maintaining a 


dependence of the self on a powerful superior love 
object. In the schizophrenic the regressive pro- 
cesses go muc 


h further. e 
systems, deteriorate to a dangerous extent, with a 
dissolution o 


f the superego and its decomposition 
into threatening parental figures. The need of the 
manic-depressive to cling on to the object at any 
price is shown in; the tendency of the patient to 
treat himself as if he were the love object. The 
schizophrenic behaves as if he were or believes 
himself to be the object because of his inclination ^e 
destroy and replace the object by the self or let the 
self be annihilated and replaced by the object. 

ced to the 
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Urethra." dd 
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Ern eet to beli themse:y 5 to be and to 
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Ir each case there Was an exaggerated 
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urethral penetration. 
found to have: (1) orally dependent 


had had gastrectomies for peptic 


ers who es fc 
ns hers who were successfui ousiness men 
mts wno insisted that 


ulcers; (2) fat 
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oa ir children deny obvious features in the environ: 
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superego standards. 


depressive and 
illustrate that 1n 1 


The ego and superego 
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ment and accept obvious falsehoods as truths. The 
author suggests that the urethra may serve as a 
locus for oral and anal needs as well ns its own 
primary purposes. The penis may be equated with 
the body, the urethra assuming the significance of 
the mouth. The theories of Klein, Jones, and 
Brunswick are referred to in this connection. 
Denial of the existence of the urethra occurred in 
the patients described in order to avoid the dangers 
associated with the identification with the orally 
demanding mother with a hollow penis. The passive 
wish for this hollow penis to be penetrated by 
another penis had to be warded off. The denial 
is related to the first denial, that of separation from 
the breast. Denial was used not only against an 
awareness of symptoms but also to avoid knowledge 
of the orality of mouth, anus and urethra. 


Karl A. Menninger. ‘ Psychological Aspects of 
the Organism Under Stress. Part II: Regulatory 
Devices-^f the Ego under Major Stress.’ 


Disease must be looked upon as a positive 
expression of the survival efforts-of the organism. 
Whenever the ego is subjected to internal and 
external stresses of great intensity radical measures 
are introduced to maintain the homeostatic be*ance. 
Minor stresses are dealt with by relatively * healthy 
devices', but these are inadequate in the face of 
major stress. The author describes five levels of 
Stress-relieving devices which may be employed 
in the attempt to cope with the influx of stimulation 
arising from the aggressive and sexual instinctual 
drives or from environmental sources. Regulatory 
devices of the first order may be utilized in situations 
which overtax the ordinary or ‘normal’ devices. 
They consist essentially of exaggerations of normal 
functions, but are now accompanied by sensations 
of discomfort and unpleasantness. Amongst the 
most familiar are:  hypersuppression, hyper- 
repression, hyperalertness, minor somatic dysfunc- 
tions, hyperkinesis, etc. The first order devices 
usually disappear once the pressure on the ego is 
removed. However, this is not invariable. When 
the first order devices fail to restore the homeostatic 
balance something further must be done by the ego. 
The ego is forced to accept a lowered level at which 
a new homeostatic equilibrium can be established, 

anaietan this by means of a second order of 
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regulatory devices characterized by à partial 
detachment from the :world of reality. % riongst 
these second order devices are: (1) disscziatio, 
which includes amnesia, depersonalization, syn- 
copes, etc.; (2) displacement, waich includes 
prejudice, phobias, obsessions, etc.; (3) substitution 
of magic symbols and behaviour for more open 
hostility, e.g. compulsions, rituals, perverse sexuali 7 
kleptomania, etc.; (4) substitution of self or pa 

of self as object of displaced aggression. Regulator? 
devices of a third order are called into action by t 

emergence of uncontrollable instinctual impulses, 
The stress-relieving mechanisms are represente 


by episodic outbursts üf aggressive energy ie 
are more or less disorganized. They,may d a3 


form of homicidal or suicidal attempts, convu 


A A in 
paric attacks, etc. Fourth order devices ec 


và ies 
i i atory d"* 

There is yet a fifth order of regul y “ction 
ensues. The author points out that {thous 
has sharply differentiated one level of. 
relieving device from the other, there 1S I 
always some degree of overlapping. 

^ : .- Thomas Freeman: 


THE JOURNAL OF MENTAL SCIENCE 
100, 1954, No. 448 

Ernest Jones. ‘The Early History of 
Analysis.” : 

This paper was read as a Maudsley Be cietY- 
ture before the Royal Medico-Psychological 2 does 
Its personal, in part autobiographical apP oe tract- 
riot lend itself easily to the formal process ofa ens. 
ing and it will more þrofitably-be read in O iene 
From the little anecdotes starting with an XPT ith 
during the author's internship and con clude Ove" 
his rise to ascendancy i. ‘ the psycho-analytt¢ wn OF 
ment,’ the reader will learn many facts, UP. mation 
forgotten, about the friendly and adverse s 
ships between psychiatry, and psycho-analy?*- 
evolutionist throughout, thé author strugg sycho" 
to make his audience see the emergence 9 ^ vc 
analysis in psychiatry in true historical PC SP said: 


psycho- 


quest Le 


quoting, for instance, Hughlings Jackson» thirst 
* If you want to find out about insanity YOY 
find out about dreams.’ . * W. H 
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this cag readers to follow the argument of 
Pesin its many ramifications and side 
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nséd'form. In studying our patients, 


Or in d 
l indee : 
Will Nomad in general, two types emerge. I 
a, concrete, instance.of each of these 


^. Intell rm 
Bent, artisti, and welleréad. She always 


collected 


1. Per 
People meant a great deal to her; she 


Oureq nds all over the world, white and col- 


Positi 
help h 
Willi 

Was 
Cou] 


Ti 
dim 


culty.. : 
It a. tY—and difficulties she had in plenty. 


Colour 
Our le, 
Youn B litera s 
Bs ry lights 
s ox ary-typist of her pro 
Was; Sr a. turn to listen to her, to 
lind in harmo they all did so. Her interna 
ideg always sek with the outward events; 
Alth Re ae received from someone an 
gh ee practically»severything. 
T, her eu idea gave way in its turn to 
ideas ed the s ithfulness.to the idea of the day 
Not 5 let her same. Obviously both people and 
chan ST Gown time and again, but this di 
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d. She needed objects, both physical 


her nee 
she simply could not live without 


and human; 


them. 
The other patient, also a young woman, a 
as 


doctor, never wanted to have a home. Since 
her late student days she had gone from one 
resident post to another, feeling all her pos- 
sessions to be a burden. Finally, as a generous 
compsomise, she agreed with herself to tolerate 
as many personal belongings as two suitcases 
could hold. They were suitcases of very moder- 
ate size, because one condition of the agreement 
was that in an emergency she should be able to 
pick them up herself and walk away with them. 
She spoke and read about six languages, and was 
a voracious reader, but she had to get rid of her 
books one after another as they Were considered 
as overweight. She had an uncanny power of 
winning people confidence, and 
deep gratitude; she was really a perfect listener, 
saying only the right word at the right time. 
Many people, from royalty to railway porters, 
from professors of medicine to laboratory 
stewards, called her their friend and would have 
done anything for her if she had but asked them. 
Several men asked her to marry them; she 
always got out of it, but remained the trusted 
friend of them all for life. Eventually she 
became à psychiatrist, and mute ,catafoniss, 
silent for more than à decade. -ame and sat 
down with her to talk. Shs hated artificial 
feeding for more than one reason, and patients 
wko had to be held down by. three or four 
nurses every evening to be tube fed, came. with 
her to thectable and ate their meals peacefully, 
cursing all the other stupi 


d people who, instead 
of understanding them, used force to no pur- 
pose. : 5 
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Although she did not refuse social invitations, 
leading in fact a varied and busy social life, she 
was happiest when left alone, especially if she 

could feel that, for some days at least, no one 
would need her to sort out some emotional 
problem. She adored long walks, but hated it if 
anyone tried to accompany her. Early in life 
she had made the discovery that it is a bad 
bargain to be unkind to people; they would 
then hate her and never leave her alone. So she 
developed an admirable skill in dealing with 
people,who needed her, but only so that she 
might be left at peace afterwards. Objects, 
both human and physical, were a nuisance to 
her, though admittedly an interesting and amus- 
ing nuisance and an ever-new challenge to her 
skill to which she never failed to respond. She 
accepted her successes with some pride and 
satisfaction, and then got away as painlessly 
and spéedily as possible. 

It is true that both these women were ill, even 
very ill. To understand and'to describe the 
difference between them we would need many 
words and several phrases. And even then the 
difference, instead of being clearly worked out. 
would somehow be, as it were, explained ayay. 
Very probably, instead of giving a clear-cut 
picture, many words would obscure the essence 
of the difference. This difference will be the 
main topic of this paper, and I shall try to keep 
it right in the focus of my argument. Should 
my train of thought prove too tortuous for my 
readers, this difference may serve as a beacon 
of orientation. 

The ideas centring round this kind of differ- 
ence have been puzzling me fer many years, but 
have proved until recently too elusive. Finally 
some experiences in fun fairs seemed to afford 
a kind of Ariadne's thread by which to find my 
way out of the labyrinth. In this paper I shall 
discuss only one class of amusements met in 
fun fairs. This class, consisting of swings, 
switchbacks, and roundabouts, is connected 
with sce temporary loss of equilibrium, that 
is, a tempori ;.c nd limited loss of security. 

In general two ^ttitudes towards these amuse- 
ments can be observed. One type ‘uf person 
enjoys them immensely, seeks them out, and is 
willing to pay for them. The cther type hates 
and fears them; they may even make him sick. 

Reactions to such impai;ment of security, or 
in fact to any danger to physical sevvrity, are 
likew:se of two different kinds. One type of 
person is stimulated by any impairment of 
security to ‘he acanisition of new skills for coping 
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with that particular form of impairment. 
People bélonging to, this group. keep thar eyes 
open, try to face the onccmirig danjir, and 
watch for possible clues to overcome it. People 
of the other group tend to turn away, shut their 
eyes, and, with increasing impairment, to cling 
to a firm and safe object. First they use their 
hands, later they have to crouch or sit domy 
and finally to press their whole body agains 
whatever such objec: is available. " 
In those who can enjoy this kind of amuse 
ment we can study what might be called a threc- 
act drama. To begimwith they are in a stat? @ 
security which, however, in the second act, JS 
deliberately and intentionally abandoned, 1 
oxder.thzt they may be exposed to hazards, 
whilst all the time feeling confident that. 7 
the third act they will be able to return © Safety 
unharmed. b cR pu ful 
This ‘mixture of fear, pleasiny, “and Hope 
confidence jn face of, an externally danger? 
situation constitutes the principal element of 
thri'ls. 
Let us briefly examine in what way other 


T z : P +o Some 
thrills resemble those offered in fun fart nds df 


skating, 
go on- 


tock climbing, taming wild animals, is 
into unknown lands, etc. „Lastly, there t 
group of thrills which are connected Wi jons» 
familiar or even completely, new satisf. ey 
in the form either of a new object or 9 MEC j 
familiar method of pleasure. The obvios. f 
object is a virgin, and it is amazing how Mê? 5 
the thrills claim this adjective. W 
virgin land, a virgin peak, or a virgi 
a peak, and so on. Onthe whole any new Jong’ 
partner is a thrill, especially if he or she 
to another race, colour, or creed. ne 
forms of pleasure include among Other’ j to 
foods, new clothes, new customs, and €* e 
new forms of * perverse? sexual activitie> 
all these phenomena we find the Same ternal 
factors described above, the objective * “and 
danger giving rise to fear, the volunta, ‘the 
deliberate exposure c? oneself to it ri jn the 
confident hope that all will turn out W€ 
end. ? 
‘fhe third group of th-ills, muc is 
tive and general but no less importan „ames: 
up of the various forms of children am? 
The majority of them are built 0? 


jmi- 
more Pl je 
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three f; n i E 
for ecl Aj typical example must suffice 
Itis most d piers Lum iacere Ground. 
Nin ee tiat n E 
Shouse? or «f Place of security is called either 
in Englistiob ome”. Thisfholds good not only 
EN. All ae for all the languages known to 
danger, re ése games consist of (a) an external 
the E by the catcher, the seeker, 
Zope of sec (b) the other players leaving thg 
accepting aes the ‘ honfe’, and deliberately 
Confident h e exposure to danger, in (c) the 
Teach ia that somehow or other they will 
games of tht y deu „There are? innumerable 
Seek, tig, r is kind; blind man’s buff, hide and 
lemons e ounders, musical chairs, oranges and 
Cricket, wh Quote a few, and not forgetting 
only DNA LE on the whole runs can be scored 
Lasti E ME the safe zone: 
paid 54 i „håve the professionals, who are 
Spectators e skill which causes thrills to the 
EY dec m possibly» to themselves also. 
Venerable alled acrobats. "They belong to a very 
teck apis e already represented omold 
ound at Xn and possibly seven on frescoes 
heir HON aia. qun dating back to 1600 B.C. 
Orms, of siege are amazingly varied, some 
admired ‘them of great antiquity, seen and 
tight-ro in the Roman circus, among others 
desultore walkers (funambuli), bareback riders 
contorti tumblers, jugglers, and possibly 
ave ee! etc. In more modern time’ they 
© unsup red the-fixed and the flying trapeze, 
m ported ladder, and so on. * 
eo Hology eor these thrills has not been 
erefore any extent, ard it is no wonder, 
9n early that our terminology, based mainly 
lacking”, oral’ experiences, is found badly 
cig ae we attempt to describe these 
DOREM In order to be able to discuss them 
Scholars e to coin two new terms. Greek 
acrobat among my readers will know that 
a toes? ae literally ‘ one who walks on 
| his word s away from the safe earth. Taking 
“scribe on my model I shall use * philobat ' fo 
£20 easily eo uch thrills, from which 
| apa escribe s formed the adjective ' philobatic ' 
wpbtract fon e pleasures and activities, and the 
} th Ole field. W philobatism’ to ?efer to the 
ca Apparent e need another term to describe 
REUS Sa eel Sail philobat, one who 
Prefers to nh swings and. switchbacks, WO, 
clutch at something firm when his 
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3 t 
security is in any way endan i 

s i gered. For this I 
propose ‘ ocnophil’, ¿derived from the Greek 


A or Sdn x 
word dxvét», meaning * to shrink, to hesitate, to - 


hang back'. Hence we get the adjecti 
z ra lective 
Eo and the abstract noun *ocno- 
Let us now sum up briefly the atti 
these two kinds of people. i The Exo s 
alone, relying on his own resources. The thrill 
that he himself or those who watch him experi- 
ence is the greater (a) the longer his exposure. 
(b) the more tenuous his connexion With the 
safety zone which, in the ultimate analysis, is 
the safe earth, and (c) the less the equipment. he 
uses to cope with the danger. 1 
It is easy to show that both the safety zone 
and the equipment, which, by the way, he 
usually holds in his hands, are symbolical 
equivalents of the safe mother on the one hand 
and of the potent, erect phallus on the other. 
It is equally easy to show that in this layer of the 
mind the ,philobatic thrill is the symbolic 
representation of the primal scene and the for- 
bidden incest. In any case it is definitely a 


heroic act. 

Further, 
to the safety zone, 
highly ambivalent. (0) 


the emotional attitude of the philobat 
i.e. to mother earth, is always 
n the one hand it offers 


him the embracing peace of security. On the 
other it exerts on him a highly dangerous 
attraction, both physically and psychologically, 
which must be constantly watched because 
giving in to it lightly will almost certainly lead 
to dire consequences. 

The ocnophil's attitude is equally ambivalent. 
If in danger, his firm and protective object is all- 
important. All the time, however, the ocnophil 
has to struggle with the fear that that object 
might fail him. It might either turn out not to 
be safe and firm enough, or might indifferently 
or even maliciously drop or abandon him. His 
clinging is therefore both an expression of this 
kind of fear and a defence against it. 

wisthi siess 


To avoid misunderstanding I 
thes two attitudes, 


two points. One is that 

ocnophilia and philobatism «re not confined to 

the external physical world. People show the 
ds their internal 


s of attitudes. toWar 
internal mental dangers. "X'have 
discuss the ophysical sphere only 
find language to 
I have said and 


same kind 
objects and 
decided t 
because it is much easier to 
describe it. Everything that 
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shall say should be understood as including 
both mental philobatism, and mental ocno- 
philia as well. The second point is that in my 
discussion I have used extreme cases which, of 
course, are rare. In most people we find a 
mixture of these two attitudes in various pro- 
portions, one attitude often being used to over- 
compensate or mitigate the other. 

Now a few words about the ocnophil's and 
the philobat's relation to objects, both external 
and internal, the kinds of fears and anxieties 
encountered, and the methods of coping with 
them. 

_ First let us take ocnophilia, where some object 
relation is unconditional and the involvement of 
fear obvious. This state of affairs is admirably 
expressed by the Greek word ókvéo which I have 
chosen to describe it. Its meaning is ' to cling 
to, to shrink, to hesitate, to hang back’, with 
the implicit meaning that this happens because 
of fear, shame, or pity. Obviously there must 
be an object available which can be clung to. 
Accordingly the ocnophilic world consists of 
objects, separated by horrid empty spacese The 
ocnophilic individual lives from object to object, 
cutting his sojourns in the empty spaces as slíort 

as possible. Fear is provoked by leaving the 

objects, and allayed by rejoining them. 

The actual relation to the objects is very 
primitive. Quite often we find obvious, signs 
that the relation affects only the part that is 
clung to, and does not necessarily include the 
whole object. ‘A drowning man will clutch at a 
straw’ admirably describes this attitude, and it 
is well worth noting that this proverb is truly 
international. The reaction 'of an ocnophilic 
man in the face of fear shows perhaps most 
clearly the persistence of part objects in an 
adult. As in every case of really primitive 
object relationship, there are to be found in the 
relations to ocnophilic objects all the features 
described as characteristic of primary love.? 

The demand for the object is absolute.: If the 
need i» ic}, the object must needs be there; 
moreover in thi state of need no regard, con- 
sideration, or concur" can be paid to the object; 
it is simply taken for granted. In other words, 
this means that the relation to this, ocnophilc, 
object is definitely pre-depressive: 

For the philobat, the whole world is quite 
different. Provided the elements are not too 
cruel, e.g. no storm or gale is raging, the pilot is 
quite safe in the skies, the sailor on the high 
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seas, the skier on the slopes, the driver on the 
open road, the parachutist in tne air. » Danger 
and fear are evoked only if 'ar! object Appears 
that has to be negotiated; the pilot has to take 
off or land; the sailór has to take his ship into 
or out of harbour; the skier has te negotiate 
rocks, trees, or crevasses; the drivet other cers 
or pedestrians on the road; the parachutist na 
to jump off or land. We may therefore say tha 
the philobatic worla consists of friendly €X- 
panses dotted more or less densely with danger- 
ous and unpredictable objects. One lives in the 
friendly expatises, carefully avoiding hazardous 
contacts with potentially dangerous objects 
Whereas the ocnophilic world is structured Y 
pliysical proximity and touch, the philoba j 
world is structured by safe distance and sight 
Whereas the ocnophil lives in the ilk: NC 
as long as he is in touch with the saf* aoje 
is himself safe, the philobat’s illusion 15 t 
apart from his own proper equipment bject- 
no object, certainly md one particular O ee 
The ocnophil is confident that his chosen 9 a 
will ‘ click in? with hirh and protect him 28° ys 
the empty, unfamiliar, and possibly dang", E 
world: the philobat feels that using his ©4 


at : itvations 
ment he can certainly cope with any ‘sity e wil 


the world as a whole will ‘ click in’ an while 
be able to avoid the treacherous objects: win the 
the ocnophil has to presume that he can ^ ar 


favour and partiality of his object, the P the 
feels that it is within his power to conqua, in- 
world’ without relying on untrustwort aps 
dividual objects. On this point he i$ P” oth 
unduly optimistic, c-nfident, and trusting, 
with regard to the clemency of the eleme": m is 
the extent of his own skill. His optim ling 
limited only by his necd, an almost com 
heed, to watcli the world around him; a 

it is true, leading to à great variety O° pee ; 
As already mentioned, the philobatic E This 
structured by safe distance and Sight sono- 
need to watch is a true counterpart of the 


phil’s compelling need to touch. 4 reality 
The relation of these two attitudes t° ^ theif 
testing is also rather peculiar. In @ t the 


; : i at 
reality testing is both correct and faulty ^ that 


roundabouts or precipices belong tO ns 
world and are real objects, not ba "^ nop 

So,far both are right. But for the a, fof th? 
roundabouts and precipices are uon expe? 


philobat enjoyable and thrilling. - 


38^ mr vook, Primary Love and Psycho-Analytic Technique. (London: Hogarth Press, 


1952.) 


he needs + 
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if ane are absolutely convincing, and 
Bonne to Fk ithe, experiences they invariably 
bouts She b shnfe result, namely that round- 
able for the UM for the ocnophil, and enjoy- 
of this Rene hilgbat. Thi dynamic mechanism 
internal ur Teality testin$ is the mixing up of 
Projectin DE éxternal realities, and then the 
The parts 1e internal reality on to the object. 
coq BEEN RE RR like this: ‘I feel 
thrilling. ‘es diving boards are enjoyable and 
brecipices t. M Iren orseven sick— 
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I wis a 
E uno emphasize that up to this point only 
his means bos grown-ups have been used. 
MY argü:sent at all the observations on which 
or refütéd:im s were based can be easily verified 
Point that analytic practice. It is only at this 
findings to ; ne to go farther. and use my 
in DS erba] er from them what might happen 
in deepl periods, that is in early childhood 
NUES regressed states. o 
eld, as w more uncertain, more controversial, 
Certainty EM know. «The cause of this ún- 
Datient e dependence of the subject, bàby 
Observer, ` Us his environment, that is on the 
hoog, highl n both situations—earliest child- 
9n the s ed regressed patient—the dependence 
were gare is an essential factor, and if 
uld destr ry to avoid or overcome’ it we 
Serve, C oy exactly what we set out to ob- 
Important nversely it means that a highly 
9Wn cont Constituent of what we observe is our 
baby, or Acn Moreever, the younger the 
mre impo * more regressed the patient, the 
ill be mor we are for him, and the greater 
^ Our dene of-our emcétional attitude, 
appen Bi ical expectations às to what wiil 
mWard Ai highly dependent states. An 
oe aod situation, which is made still 
E Part of by the fact that the most impor- 
sid _ from our contribution must incvitably 
Mantificelly an own unconscious. Being 
it Y thwart oe or consciously controlled 
y,. , by the lack of emotional spontane- 
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to observe; on the other hand, being led b 
our unconscious expectations and not EE 
an eye or? our repressed instinctual urges Which 
might easily get stirred up. by someone 50 com- 
pletely dependent on us, we may be induced to 
find confirmations by creating them ourselves 

In addition, the young baby and the regressed 
patient live in a pre-verbal state, and thus we. 
who set out to be emotionally uninvolved 
scientific observers, become not only paftici- 
pants and partners, but also interpreter-infor- 
mants, and finally translators. This too is an 
unavoidable complication, as pre-verbal experi- 
ences form the main interests of these situations 
It is we who have to translate into adult. scienti: 
fically exact words emotional expressions which 
have not yet settled down to a conventional 
vocabulary or to an easily recognizable grammar. 
By vocabulary I mean the set of technical termis 
familiar to the observer, and by grammar the 
mental mechanjsms which, according to his 
theory, regulate and explain those primitive 
processes. Obviously very few technical terms 
or theoretical explanations will be used in the 
„nursery or in the analyst's consulting room, 
pethaps even none at all; still, every utterance, 
communication, sign of understanding or of 
lack of understanding on the observer's part, 
will be influenced by this kind of vocabulary and 
grammar—just as our speech and thinking is 
determined by our mother tongue. 

bulary and the gram- 


Inevitably both the voca 
mar used to describe the experiences in these 


states will be our own. Anyone who has tried 
to express in one adult language ideas conceived 
in another knows how much gets lost from, and 
has to be added to, the original in 
dable in its second 

arb. The more emotionally charged the com- 
munication, the more difficult the translation 
becomes, as is convincingly demonstrated by 
^the well-nigh impossibility of translating true 
lyric poetry. Now experiences in pre-verbal 
states, either infantile or regressed; «ATS, of 
necessity, highly emotionally°saarged and—to 
make things still more 


difficzic—have as yet not 
even been expressed in any adult language 


^0, 1949; German 


»the dey 
elopment of the very thing we want 


4 
Ies 
aud Wish t 
o o c 
PPressy hose Rd my g.eat indebtedness .to three 
tis maed in this ork is most important for the ideas 
ook Sty misu paper. Sandor Ferenczi, and especially 
nderstood and still not fully recognize 


tion e TA 
n, The assa: ( 

me The Psych (German original, 1924; English tran 
ned for 


h Syc H 
the ie trea sucanalytie Quarterly Inc: 1937), ope 
A «t Of the. Ditis of * bio-analysis ' and suggested 
lice f relatio fyendly expanses ' as the most primitive 
alint’s Da ip to the environment. Then comes 
per on * Mother Love and Love for the 


Mother’ (nt. J. Psychó-Anal., 30, ); Gi 
original, Int. Z. f. Psa., 24, 1939), one of the most impor- 
tant contributions to OUT understanding of the mother- 
d her forgotten short paper on The 

» (Z. f. psa- Paéd., 7, 1933). 

re Hermann, who in several papers (e.g. 
; 26, 1941) called our actention 


Int. Z. f. Psa-, 
to the dl rôle of the hands and of-clinging 1n the 
development © g 
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And lastly, in addition to our being participat- 
ing partners, interpreter-informers and trans- 
lators, we end up by becoming equally‘inevitably 
teachers and educators as well. Both the baby 
and the regressed patient in the end have no 
choice but to learn to speak the language—i.e. 
vocabulary and grammar—of the adult on whom 
they are dependent, the baby for his life, the 
regressed patient for his restoration. 

To show the difficulties facing a research 
worker studying the phenomena of these 
primitiv2 states, and how much his own person- 
ality will influence the ways in which he de- 
scribes his experiences, may I quote Freud and 
the history of the flying dreams. Freud is still 
unsurpassed as a source of information for 
personal involvement. After innumerable sirni- 
lar experiences it is still profoundly moving to 
encounter again and again his apparently 
merciless scientific honesty and unlimited sin- 
cerity. From his descriptions we can see clearly 
what it was that he observed and what motives 
led him to describe it in that particular way. 

As early as the first edition of his Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams Freud mentioned that a number 
of people have dreams of flying through the “ir. 
He called these dreams ‘ Flugtráume'. This 
description is rather misleading, as in such 
dreams no effort at all is experienced; the 
locomotion happens with the greatest of ease, 
in a most pleasant form, and immediately any 
wish for it is experienced. A better description 
would be ‘ floating dreams’, as the experience 
of weight to be carried, to be moved, is com- 
pletely or almost completely absent. Freud 
classed these dreams among the typical dreams 
which * presumably arise from the same sources 
in every case’ (p. 241). This common source, 
according to Freud, is to be found in childhood 
games ‘involving movements which are extra- 
ordinarily attractive to children’ (op. cit., p. 
393). In later editions to this source were 
added the sensations of erection and memories 
of the pıimal scene (op. cit., p. 272). Although 

it was Freud wii? first pointed out that water in 
dreams symbolicai;; represents birth and intra- 
uterine existence, he never—as far as I know— 
related flying dreams and intra-uterine existence 
to eack other. $ 2? 8 

Characteristically, hz recorded frankly that 
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he personally had no experienc of such dreams, 
a fact which we nov: might-possibly biizg into 
connexion with his well-knéw!t’ slight "anxiety 
neurosis, especially his * Reisefiebet’. This 
lack of direct experience might contribute also 
to the explanation cf the curious history of the 
passages describing these dreams in the subae- 
quent editions of the Interpretation 'of* Dreams. 
Eirst they were printed in Chapter V, Section 
D; then, after some additions, transferred to 
Chapter VI, Section E; and lastly, since the 
1930 edition, in both places, although in some 
what diiferent forms.’ (See op. cit., pp. xiii an 
271, Editor's notes.) R 
A further important"point is that although 1P 
1940—for'the last time—Freud revised the Mere 
book and especially Chapters V and VI, hf- di 4 
not consider it necessary to mention ule Din 
published in Ferenczi's Thalassa 5 in 1924, Ne 
threw new light on.the * Flugtráume ’, althous 


on every other point of the book Freud con- ` 


scientiously recorded“ every -important p 
contribution made by aralysts, - 3 
Perhaps we can obtain some enlig 
on why all this happened from Freud's per 
attitude to the ‘océanic’ feeling whic tion 
described in 1928. Relating it to a oust. 
by Romain Rolland, Freud wrote: aves 
consists in a peculiar feeling, which never as 
him (i.e. Romain Rolland) personally, whic! ay 
finds shared by many others, and which he Ye a 
suppose millions more also experience. It e. 
feeling which he would like to call. sensa 
of ‘eternity’, a feeling as of something p. 
less, unbounded, sc-nething ‘ oceanic’. 
he says, a purely subjective experience, no 
article of belief? (5. 8).? Freud adds th 
cannot discover this oceanic feeling in hin 
but then tries to describe it somewhat ir 
in his own words: * If P have understoO" at 
friend aright he means the same thing 25 
consolation offered by an original and $V on- 
what unconventional iter to his her? 
templating suicide: “ Out of this WOT juble 
cannot fall." * So it is a feeling of indist® the 
connexion, of belonging inseparably 
external world as a whole.’ (p. 9). . 
Freud proposes a theory to explain T 
feeling'may persist in many people t Pr e c? 
their lives. Although in normal adults 


htenment 
sona 


5 This and the following quotations are from S. 
Freud, ‘Standard Edition, Vols. IV and V. (London: 
Hogarth Press .1953.) T 

* New York: Psa. Quarterly, 1938. German original, 
1924. . : 
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* This and the following quotations fro™ Si jogart” 


Civilisation and its Discontents. (I ondon: welt 
Press, 1930.) 4 * Ja, aus der 

8 Christian Grabbe: Hannibal: , Je darin. 
werden wir nicht fallen. Wir sind einma' €* 
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is d 
eed clean boundaries both inwards 
the dogm s,jthis is not quite true. Inwards 
clear os hails the id is anything but 
physiolo s h ere are many conditions both 
external ; sand patho in which the 
Or even ae tends io become uncertain 
Physiological disappear. Freud quotes, as à 
love, hich? example, the state of being in 
the eee its height, ‘ threatens to obliterate 
all the sl between ego and object. Against 
‘declares d ence of his senses the»man in love 
Prepared t is and his beloved are one, and is 
and 11). H ehave as if it were à fact? (pp. 10 
ego includ e then concludes: ' Originally the 
from the rh everything? later it detaches itself 
aware Sean errial world. "The ego-fecling we'are 
a ur eR is thus only a shrunken vestige of 
embracéd> Re D feeling—a feeling which 
Separable HE, PRIVEISS and expressed an in- 
World. a onnexion of the ego with the external 
ego-feelin R may suppose that this primary 
many me i as been prëserved in the minds of 
would co ple—to a greater Or lesser exteflt—it 
the io like a sort,of counterpart with 
celing nn and more sharply outlined ego- 
elorsing ur. and'the ideational conient 
imitless paid it would be precisely the notion of 
—the sa tension’and oneness with the universe 
friend dps feeling as that described by my 
traces this ON oe >>? (pp. 13 and 14). „Freud 
ack to p of“ oneness With the universe’ 
Apparent] e baby at his inother's breast, but 
ate SRM considers it in an adult as an out-of- 
$ such Ca which should really be recognized 
World to È relegated from the present adult 

ink this = memories of the infantile past. 
hint of emand is rather exacting. We get 
exacting át why Frevd "had to adopt such an 
en we f titude towards this kind of experience 
of Civili ollow his argument in the first chapter 
he i ea he and its Discontents. “At one point 
the: s oceani feeling from the situation 
another f, y in its mother’s arms (p.12) at 
Protection (5. the child's need for his father's 
is vacill (p. 21). It is not far-fctched to see in 
Valence ation the working of 2 strong ambi- 
Idea d nod which explains Why the whole 
focus an we be minimized and ‘pushed out? of 
€ symboli so why Freud was not able to settle 
Editions ism of the Flugtrüume in the various 
adays Į er his Interpretation, of Dreams: Now- 
that the Tink it will be accepted as self-evident 
t0 be aera dreams and the oceanic feeling are 
y Ant aS repetition either of the very 
-child relationship or of the still 
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earlier intra-uteri i Lr 
eren ED ipud e which we 
really fidating in the parue eae 
practically no weight to carry. ec 
2 Of course Iwas very pleased to note that when 
iscussing the flying dreams and the oceani 
feeling Freud i : Sa 
Lm z TEU i mentioned all the instances— 
cig E (etic 
being in love ited elni iS eee US a 
the universe $ The 5 h AU m mith 
PT Se taco with that he disregarded is 
a ith highly regressed'patients, 
a topic he never much liked and one to which 
we shall return presently. Before doing so I 
wish first to round off the history of the floating 
dreams. 

*It was Ferenczi who made the next step in the 
interpretation of these dreams, in his 7) Thalassa 
(op. cit). He used the floating dreams, the 
well-known symbolism of water, the symbolical 
identity of baby and penis, and the feeling of 
oneness with one’s environment, together as the 
oint of his phylogenetic theory of 
coitus. If we accept all these suggestions, then 
the three states: the child safely held in its 
móther's arms, the intra-uterine and the thalas- 
sal existence, are to be considered as symboli- 
cally identical; the friendly expanses of my 
theory are then but wish-fulfilling memories of 
these. states; conversely these states activate a 
strong attraction for regression, and the idea- 
tional content of this tendency to regress is the 
concept of the friendly expanses, or—after 
repression and with a negative sign—that of the 


horrid empty Spaces. 

In support of the statement that the relation 
to concrete particular objects is secondary to 
an overriding, more primitive, relationship to 
the undifferentiated friendly expanses, argu- 
ments can be brought also from physiological 
optics. When one shuts one’s eyes, one experi- 

hemispherical, sur- 

rouncing one safely, the colour.of which is grey 
if the intensity of light impinging on the eyelids 
is slight, or pink if the intensity is considerable. 
This eye-grey or eye-pirk; as it is called in 
nysiological optics, is at à distance from us, 
put it is impossible - to state with certainty 
whether it is outside or inside us Ot, ‘n fact, 
whether^it is nearer or farther away than any 
given object. To my mind the eye-grey or eye- 
ink is a clear instance of the friendly expanses, 
their harmony as yet undisturbed by any 
object, or. in other words: although there are 
no objectsin it, itis not a‘ bev" empty space ', 
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it is friendly. Recently Bertram Lewin? pub- 
lished very interesting ideas on the dream screen, 
which is doubtless a counterpart in thedreaming 
state of the eye-grey when awake. (It should 
perhaps be mentioned that because the intensity 
of light striking the lids is minimal during sleep, 
most dreams are grey in grey; coloured dreams 
are exceptional, the most frequent colour being 
red, corresponding to the eye-pink.) Biassed by 
our prevailing theories, Lewin accepted one of 
its determinants as a complete explanation and 
identified the dream screen with the mother's 
breast. This explanation, although unassailable, 
is not the whole truth if viewed from the point 
of view of the friendly expanses as advocated in 
this paper. 


III. THE CHRONOLOGY OF OCNOPHILIA AND 
- PHILOBATISM 


Bearing in mind the uncertainties inherent in 
any verbal description of these rimitive states, 
especially of early infancy, let us now return to 
our main topic. What we have now to discuss 
are two interrelated questions. The onevasks 
what are the mechanisms enabling the philobat 
and the ocnophil to distort their reality testing 
so as to be able to stick to their respective 
Pictures of the world despite the everyday 
experience that the opposite type feels just the 
contrary. The related question is, which of the 
two pictures of the world is chronologically the 
earlier, i.e. which developed out of which. The 
third question, which of the two pictures is the 
correct one, belongs to metaphysics, and need 
not be considered here. 

At first thought one would say that the ocno- 
philic world is the earlier of the two. We find 
that clinging to objects which represent the 
mother is understandable, simple, and entails 
hardly any, or only very primitive, reality test- 
ing. Moreover there is no need to rely on one- 
self; one accepts every not impossible object as 

representing the safe, good mother, and’ shies 
away from the horrid empty spaces where there 
is no good mother. The apparent primitiveness 
of this situation should not deter us from 
examining it in detail. Clinging presupposes 
the discovery, however dimly, of objects which 
are firn; and resistant. Very likely at first they 
are only parts which, however, must' be pre- 
served at all costs as they have a tendency to 
disappear, to abandon or to drop one. Clinging 
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is therefore both an expression of an anxiety 
and an attempt to prevent its outbreak: ' Thus 
the ocnophilic world appears to be another 
instance of the impotent omnipotencej'? a fan- 
tasy mobilized to sav some scanty remnants of 
the earlier state ofíprimary iove. After the 
traumatic experience that objects, especially the 
good mother, might drop him, the cling 
child accepts the fact that vitally important bu 
inscrutable objects do exist outside him; but he 
pretends—in his impotent omnipotence—that 
they will never leave him if only he can attach 
himself indissolubly to them. His reality testing 
does not compel him to acquire much person? 
skill apart from an efficient way of clinging a” 
perhaps—dlthough later in adult life this 15 
hardly ever openly admitted—a costly mether 
for being humbly accepted by his objects as 
kind of clinging parasite. UE PM 
The apparently primitive situation of clinging 
is not so simple after all. There is still anot by 
complicating factor present. This is that Ana 
clinging one gets farther and farther away E 
the satisfaction of tae original need, which ic 
to be held safely. -The profoundly er 
situation is that-the riore efficiently one clin8® 


z io ever- 
the less one is held by the object. ees 
t i ing analytic trea" 
repeated experience. during analy theories of 


had a large share in building up our 
ambivalence and frustration.) There ar wi 
main.tWo ways in which the ocnophil copes se 
this insoluble problem. Both-of these make 
of magical thinking. One method is, A an 
ocnophil to project himself into the objec held 
to pretend that he himself is now as safely han- 
as he can hold on to his object. This PET 
ism may explain a»number of queer att! The 
towards one’s‘ cherished possessions: hod is 
second and perhaps somewhat later met hus 
for the ocnophil to 'introject his object ti 
reassuring himself by this magical self-deceP is 
that his object can now never leave him, 
inside kim. pe ^ met 
Roth these methods are, of course | jal 
magic acts which change only one’s: T. alitY- 
world and have no effect on external Tai 
In fact the whole ocnophilic sphere 19 
based on this*kind of magical thinking, 
2quips the objects with fantastic quali! i 
tending that some are extremely g00€* e one’ 
and.helpful, and others, or even the sam See? 
are extremely bed, malicious, and hostile. 
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« ° Psychology of Elation. 


1° See‘ Love and Hate ° in my book Primary Love and Psycho-Axalytic Technique. 
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E. angle,jocnophilic thinking is primitive, 
Gescrihed pes primitiveothan the sentiments 
cd: T Shé terms ‘concern’, ‘ regard’, 
EOS UN i ration °„and especially by * looking 
ile whoie erhaps this móre primitive nature of 
E eus p attituile is the reason that, 
SECRETA how, no language has words to 
ms ocnophilic world, as distinct from the 
dimly Bie sit regard, etc., objects are only 
Eus goat as real whole objects, i.e. as 
they boi ds me, because if they were separate 
Would be rop or leave me, whith in this state 
Perhaps Ds Pings major traumatic disaster. 
Thich: to ee act that we have no words by 
Bich mari ame these stafes is a kind of avoid- 
cannot d what cannot be described in words 
ever. "Tam ae but must remain the same for 
E mi is the case with God’s name in 
now 7 of which only the consonants are 

In Us ut not the vowols. UC 
Philic usd way as dt first glance the ocno- 
the S RM impressed us as very prinfltive, 
Superficial c appears highly developed. In a 
Philobat on this-impression 15 correct: The 
existence y accepted réülity, i.e. the separate 
Use two be objects. "Moreover he is trying—to 
See the SU common English phrases—to 
Cotrct orld = in true perspective ^ ‘in the 
an He alae ^, alt of which is much more 
Philobat ocnophil need do. And lastly, the 
at a fric feel concern ? for objects that are 
: ook aft ace from him, can occasionally even 
considers’ then: or is able to avoid them if he 
unctione. them as hezards. Both these 
azar n for good, avoidance of 
S objects—need skill. 
this skill now try to. describe what I mean by 
ility a yich signifies in the first instance the 
d ar eal with real external situations, i.& 
rst ee to reality. "Perhaps the 
ponas Hon for acquiring this ability is an 
the bo es ‘of the depression -caused 
ind lization that objects are separate from 
ependent of me. As we a!l know, magic 
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is not reality; it is wish-fulfilment irrespective 
of reality. The change from fantastic magic to 
testing tHe reality is the second step in adapta- 
tion to reality, some phases of which I have 
described in my paper on reality testing.'? 

The third aspect of this adaptation is finding a 
roundabout way of gratifying the original need. 
Here various possibilities offer themselves. One 
is what I have described ?? as active love or as 
conquering the object, ie. changing it from an 
indifferent and unconcerned object into a co- 
operative partner. The various object-related 
instincts demand a varying degree of collabora- 
tion from the partner, e.g. oral and anal in- 
stincts demand less; genital instinct—especially 
in its most highly developed, most complicated, 
form, genital love—demands a collaboration 
from the object amounting to an almost com- 
plete identification with the subject. e Se 

Another form of these roundabout ways is 
conquering oneself. This leads to various 
narcissistig ‘attitudes and autoerotic gratifica- 
tions. A third form is sublimation. This means 
the éreation, in place of our faithless original 

> objects, of new ones, or the acceptance as objects 
fof our love and hate of things that have but 
little in common with our original ones. In 
some forms of this sublimation the self is taken 
as object, as happens in dancing, acting, etc. 

Apart from internal processes, all these 
activities or attitudes—active love, conquering 
oneself, sublimation—presuppose the acquisi- 


tion of personal skills, which conversely means 
and especially a 


a high degree of reality-testing 1 
continuous, searching self-criticism. In highly 
this never-relaxing self- 


philobatic situations 
criticism is literally vitally necessary, because 


the penalty for failure may be severe injury or 
even death. But even under less stringent 
conditions any *false step' may have dire 


onsequences. ^ 
> This personal skill is the essence of philobat- 
ism; fio philobatism withoutskill The ultimate 
aim of the philobat, however, is to master the 
task so completely and with s'ich ease that the 


u 
AI 
Cons: 
belo d 


ed as regard, 


l th , 
lese emotional attitudes describ 
er, obviously 


eratio 
n, concern, and looking &*t 


[s 8 to 
lose the post-depressive phase, but they 2 p 
The three 


895€ connexi j 

dino Wines d also with.distance and sight. 
: ne from Ne ords, ‘concern’, ‘consideration’, ‘regard’, 

Yellestablis o rman-French into English and Wea already, 

degemarkable and widely ised in tne fifteenth century. 

SeSCribe a ae un in their original "meaning they, all 

(ane is true x of intense looking at an object. j 
Micksioh of the corresponding words in German 

he and Hungarian ('ekinte:). 


reni S : ] 
ch equivalent of these three synonymous 


ther difficult to find; perhaps i égards * comes 

band it is made up of 
* tc guard, to W k ov*. „and on 

also the preposition `È 

ng distance. 
e synonymous English 
i contain the pre- 
*, diminishing 


words is r2. 
nearest tot 
E 


the distance. 

12 Brit. J. Med. Psych., 19, 201 (1942).© 1 

33 See ‘ Genital Love' in my book Primary Love and 
Wh t9. x 
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i d no longer require any effort. I 
nr the philobat's achievement nm 
this angle, that his is a case of the retürn of the 
repressed. After this consummate skill has been 
attained, reality may change into a kind of 
fairyland where things happen as desired, 
apparently demanding hardly any, or even no, 
effort from the philobat. ; 

Some people will perhaps still remember the 
masterly Rastelli, who put up his little finger and 
any ball thrown at him just stopped as a matter 
of course at the tip of his finger. It made no 
difference whether it was he, his assistant, or 
someone from the stalls, or someone from the 
gallery, who threw the ball; the ball stopped 
where Rastelli wanted it to, on the tip of his 
nose, on his shoulder, on his heel, in the middle 
of his back, or on the end of a stick which he 
held between his teeth. As seen on the stage, in 
the magic fairyland created by his exquisite skill, 
for Rastelli the balls were no.longer separate 
entities; they flew where he wanted them to go 
and stopped where he wanted them to be. 

What Rastelli achieved in an exquisite Way in 
his world on the Stage is achieved in a modest 
way by every philobat in his field. This kindof 
apparently effortless accomplishment which we 
admire in figure skaters, in dancers, in actors, 
musicians, high-board divers, , is also 
our own aim in our limi 
driving a car, of ballri 
merely of proper society 

To change the field, 
apparently effortless achi 
in a harmonious love 


manners. - 

à similar fairyland of 
evements may develop 
relation based on far- 
l identifications, The 
ach other When, where, 
d. The precondition of 
achievement, both in 
ve, is the acquisition of 


is up te him to c 


‘stages of learning to walk they throw them 
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the world will not mind being: conquered, will 
* click in? with him. : - 

The philobatic world therefort is yet d 
example of not fully justified omnipoterice, ae 
again on regression. ?In this case, however, the 
regression seems to'go further back: than oy 
existence of separate, individual objects. FS 
using extrapolation we may infer that this ETE 
isthat of a structureless, primitive state, W ud 
there are as yet no, or only very few and unir 


: ich ` 
portant, unpredictable objects, a world which 


consists only of kindly substances, consin M 
the friendly expanses. This attitude is possi id 
the most primitive form of relation to the ber 
and perhaps may be represented, from the PS r 
of view of an outside observer, by the E 
safely holding her baby, ór—if we a. 
parallels from onto- and peu cia by 
ancestors in phylogenesis were safély hel tic 
the sea, or as we ourselves in our ODOREM 
past were held by the amniotic fluid in his 
mother’s womb. ^ The ‘philobat regresses 10 He 
fantasy to this conception of. the world. will 
firmly believes thai the friendly expanses fore 
encompass him safely, just as he was held be n 
the ‘appearance of“ the untrustworthy ® 
treacherous objects. á , 

In order to be able to indulge in this fantasy, 
however, he must acquire a very high degree ce 
personal skill, and must submit his performan s 
to incessant, exacting reality-testing an uch 
Searching self-criticism, Perliaps the first $ all 
physical kill, and certainly the prototype for a 
the later ones, is the erect gait as distinct 5 He 
crawling on all fours, It has in itself in e A 
mentary forms all the elements of later Ev 
letting go of the ‘object, entering the n from 
between objects, raising’ oneself away bot ping 
mother and from the safe earth, maintain g 
only precarious contact with the latter b ping 
the soles.of ‘one’s feet, and above all rr . 
a fine co-ordination for keeping. equi a 
As everyday experience shows, this is 2: only 
dificult task for most children, and it iS 94 
after several) months of experimenting 
constant practice that they develop fro™ pr 
ing to waddling, from waddling tO rst 


I $ in the fi 
walking. Tt*is easy to observe that in t selves 


are 


: r 
from object to object, ‘cutting their soj? sible 
the unsafe empty.spaces as short aS Phophilic 
that is to say, behaving in a truly 0C d some 
way: Itis only when they have acque end! 
proficiency that they can enjoy the 
expanses, i.e. can regress by progression- 


M 


 -— 


E 


A tace. conception of the world is thus 
Prixtine P indeed. One component of this 
reality, Yo anSeXacting adaptation to external 
atento : M ring sustaingd effort, painstaking 
self-critiog o details, andi! above all, searching 
onnen The other) component is self- 
E unii s to a somewhat unrealistic fantasy, 
a riendliness where in fact only in- 
ably is eae The underlying fantasy prab- 
Beiden ae whole world, apart from the few 
Peldine h azards, is a kind of loving mother 
ced ^ er child safely in her arms or, phylo- 
ND y, the structureless sed, offering the 

riendly environment in limitless expanses. 

> 


Iv. 
; PROGRESSION FOR THE SAKE OF REGRESSION 


This -mi : 
a could .be called regression by 
Iegressibn 9" Th progression for the sake of 
of the ER he progression 1s the acquisition 
with ce eee skill necessary. for dealing 
acquisitio S. The aim of this progression, of the 
Eee or the skill by unrelenting elfort and 
state Supe isto enable one to regress fo the 
getting p may be described as in a way for- 
Self; S about:tlre world around one- 
and Es the hatmiony between onéself 
a aerial: environment. This'state 1s obviously 
Correct] d any^ separate, existence. It may 
Cated 5 e described—in a somewhat compli- 
Se alia a simultaneous introjective 
identification with the partner and pròjective 
at the sa ion of the partnér with oneself. But 
to the ae time it 1s obviously also a regression 

armon e of primary love, to the undisturbed 
and ete to the complete identity of subject 
© the T Lastly, it is equally a progression 
the a pans of a skil! in order to induce 
eite or even the whole àctual world to 

he Be róle of a co-operative partner. —. 

imaginin cnophil’s regression by magic, L6 
aptatic, the harmony, 
the ae equally acceptance and denial of 
it by Dri separate existence, and dealing with 
to c ae means but without enabling ne 
antasy ns the desired situation, except in 
Tegression ilobatic progression for the sake of 
9f a consu although it demands the acquisition 
this ear] summate skill, enables ofic to regress to 
VS ee of harmonious identity, hot only 

Tom cares also to e great extent in reality. 
hia traum er point of view the ocnophil deals 
©. he cha matic situation by autoplastic means, 
he holds nges himself; instead of being held, 
daptatic Later a further step of autoplastic 
n leads him to iritrojeét the object in 


wit 
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is also a primitive | 


“traumatic neurosis. 
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order to prevent the ever-threatening danger of 
bie Dien De way the philobat Par 
E acqui adipta DAT 
OR CN En xem his skill, but then pro- 
some of his objects oe lieve E 
Ho kene im > co-operative partners. 

t portant step from autoplastic 
to alloplastic adaptation. 

Ocnophilia can be considered as a fixation to 
the first reaction provoked by a major trauma. 
The major trauma was the painful discovery of 
the independent existence of importan? objects. 
The first reaction is denial, the object is not 
independent, by clinging the ocnophil can 
reassure himself that he and his object are still 
one, inseparable. 

° The philobat suffered the same trauma, but 
the skill which he was able to acquire enabled 
him to re-create to some extent the destroyed 
harmony between himself and the world. The 
price he has to,pay seems to be a never-ending 
repetition, of the original trauma, 4 kind of 

In order to regain the 
jlluston of the friendly expanses, to experience 
the thrill, he has to leave the zone of safety and 
exfpose himself to hazards representing the 
original trauma. As we know, in pathological 
cases, especially at the age of puberty, these 
hazards may be unrealistically severe. * Thrill’ 
admirably describes this queer integration of 
competing tendencies. Its original meaning 
was to. pierce something, causing a high-pitched 
noise—a mixture of pleasure and pain, both of 


high intensity. 
I wish to repeat here that the ; 
ocnophilia and philobatism Were intentionally 


chosen so that both should contain the root 
‘love’. By this I wanted to stress that they are 
not true opposites, although in some respects 
they may appear SO. To my mind they are both 
secondary stages, developing out of the archaic 
of primary Jove as reactions to the 


he two words 


phase s 
traumatic discovery of the separate existence of 
objects. AS they are both derivatives of the 

s fitting that their names 


state of primary love it i 
should Pear witness to their origin. 

It is equally true that both the ocnophil and 
the philobat are essentially ambivalent to their 


objects. "The ocnophil is always suspicious, 
mistrusting, critical; ° the philobat always 


superior. condescending. Both of them are in 
]l adult mankind 


constant danger—as perhaps à 

is—of marring or € i ir relation 
to their love objects by exactly the sams method 
by which they gained their favnur: the ocnophil 
a ^ 
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uch dependent clinging, the 
e SH Ma of R superior skill. 
Prom this angle it would have been equally 
correct to describe these two attitudes by words 
denoting hatred. Apart from personal pre- 
dilections I have decided on love in order to 
express—in agreement with K. Abraham—my 
firm belief in the existence of the primary pre- 
ambivalent state, which I prefer to call primary 
love. 


clinical reality. 
the vexed 


chism, we may all agree that both sadism and 


be a nonsensical 
e two attitudes, 
ealthy, 


nes, or even that 
€s at one’s whim 
in their affection? 


hese attitudes are 
more or less pathological. Health is obviously 


not depsndent on the ingredients, but on their 
Proper combination in suitable Proportions. 

To repeat: both-o-nophilia and philobatism 
are chronologically Secondary to the state of 
primary love, beth imply an ambivalent atti- 
tude tu "objects, and both t 


tid the mind of certain’ unacceptable aspects of 


atterns and methods for dealing 
ems created by the world of 


3 ^ 
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And lastly, I have deliberately pel Br 
philobatic attitude to physical M arene 
arguments. This was done fér t det MES 
simplicity. Our vocabulary is such e 
more easily, and above all more one 
describe external phy sical situations re "rr 
with internal, mental situations. I Mec 
here that everything said about the pi ard tO 
sportsman, athlete, or acrobat, with es E 
his body and the physical dangers o pps 
ternal world:should be understood as c et 
ing the attitudes of philobatic uer a 
tists, and artists, with regard to their Div 
the internal dangers of the psychologica d'about 
Mutatis mutandis, whatever we have f n r con 
thé ocrophil's need for proximity and o hject 
stantly remaining in contact SABE akers; 
should be held to include ocnophiko sete 
Scientists, artists, with regard to their in 
world. : 


E > TION 
V. REGRESSION IN TH? ANALYTIC SITUA 


t the 
In the previous chapier we found itive 
individual may have three forms of P first 9 
relation to the world around him. T 
them; primary- love, is represented harmon- 
structureless friendly expanses. This umatic 
ious relation is but short-lived, the ee it are 
discovery that vitally important parts Ss a 
both independent and inscrutable e ill 
Structure, and from then.on the wo 28 
Consist of firm and resistant objects i qual's 
Spaces separating them. The in Ken 
response to this trauma is, ay we have 


; hilo- 
complicated mixture. of ocnophilia and P 
batism. ted out 

At the beginning, of section II I poin ich 


that there are Possibly two spheres In object 
these three states of very primitive tudied- 
Telationships may be observed and 3 other 

ne is very early childhood, and rne situe 
highly regressed, patients in the analyti yit? 
tion. ! there discussed.ai some length v thes" 
SO«difficult to Obtain reliable data abou nce of 
States. First, «here is the intense depe20* This 
the baby or patient on us observer. ipua 
dependence is an essential feature GrH s and 
tion, and fotves us to become particip?n situa 
partners in a highly emotionally e with 
tion. Second, most of the experiences ver ab^ 
in these Situations 'belong to praet ue 
infantile or Tegressed—states, and it 1S we hav" 
have to render them into words: a tran", 
to act also as interpreter-inform2rs ie n 
lators. And iastly; we are aiso tea 


ers ? 


educ; : 

c TERREA the baby and the regressed 
j @ lea 7 r 

aP à learn from aus how to express 


es so 5s toybe understood fi 

the i 3 stood first by us, 
cg ae and, ultimately by their 
gresseq Pa It is in this aspect that the re- 
the atient offers few complications than 
young’ baby. Although in hi 
State he.is be y hough in his regressed 
come back ee the world of words, he can 
difficulty "ies it and—although with great 
can tell ea considérable help from us— 
tis own word hing of what happened to him in 
explain wh s. Itis perhaps this fact that could 
iscoveries mA Mann all psychozanalytic 
adult Patients e been made during analysis of 
analysis of ch; a few important ones during 
but not anes ildren who" could alreadye speak, 
ion of fuis my knowledge by direct observa- 

Afterihis di highly regressed psychotics. 
ree xat DU let us now see how these 
Primary lov the undisturbed harmony of the 
and hilos the post-traumatic ocnophilia 
Clinica] atism—appear in our everyday 

nique tienes. Lk o 
a Period ne number of my analyses there occurs 
Urge or ne which, the patient feels a very strong 
Patients a €d to. get up from the couch. "Some 
Sta E Content to sit up, others want to 
the room E often than not in a safe corner of 
ipis from my chair—and yet 
acting out to walk about. Obviously this 
tant factor j 1S Over-determiried. One impor- 
the analyst ds fear,.forcing tlie patient away from 
lying dow, another defiance, ‘ not taking things 
naughtily tes 3 G.third curiosity, a fourth 
SO on, Eu out the analyst’s tolerance, and 
Patient eee is also the factor that takes the 
halys, ai d from a hazardous object, his 
ough not oes up for him expanses which, 
ni Beton ed friendly, are still felt to be 
E is E or less exciting than, the proxi- 
> atter how Pee It is remarkable that no 
x agitated pepan or naughty. how frightened 
iu Lom ie patient may have been, it has 
ob he haq appened in my whole experience 
Jct in my touched, or: collided with, any 
ha oe It is fair to say that in many 
llobatic stat episodes are reminiscent of the 
ile ely on re described. They're structured 
"" they starp - Pattern of the three-act'drama, 
quaj While frs end. in the security of the 
Bet LOE feär a e middle. act never lacks. the 
Stan, Ufully a pe above all, of thrill. Objects 
Most Watch is ke carefully avoided, while con- 
hazardous pt on them, especially on the 
object, the analyst. Although 
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often the whole episode may impress one as an 
acute outbreak of fear, suspicion, and hostility, 
this is oAly part of the truth. This kind of 
philobatic acting out, if correctly recognized 
and handled by the analyst, reveals itself almost 
always as an important experience, a piece of 
working through, leading towards a better 
mutual understanding between patient and 
analyst. The establishment of this better under- 
standing mainly depends upon whether or not the 
analyst can succeed in getting changed in the 
patient’s fantasy from a hazardous object into 
a part of the friendly expanses which need no 
longer be defied or watched with suspicion. 

With quite a number of patients, though far 

from all, one can observe a characteristic 
sequence of events during their treatment. A 
number start analysis with their eyes open, 
interested in and intently, almost anxiousiy, 
watching the objects around them in the con- 
sulting room. It is only very gradually that they 
discover the possibility of closing their eyes, 
detaching their ocnophilic clinging attention 
frome the objects of the external world and 
turning to the events in their own mind. Of 
coürse a good many various anxieties of the 
ocnophilic type have had to be worked through 
to, make this discovery possible. 

When finally settled in this second phase, 
these, patients feel as if they were wrapped up 
in *some cosy, warm, structureless darkness 
which envelops them and protects them from 
the unsympathetic and unfriendly external 
world, represented quite often by the analyst. 
To open their eyes in this state means to destroy 
the friendly darkness and to expose themselves 
to the unsympathetic indifferent or possibly 
hostile external world of separate objects. ! 

It is only after long and intensive work on this 
second level that they can open their eyes again 
and look round in the world which is then no 

` Jonger hostile, the objects of which need not be 
watched with suspicious attention. This se- 
quence may also be described in a semewhat 
different way as follows: (1) the patient feeling 
the need.to fight for a place for himself in the 
world and being afraid of somebody or some- 
tüing pushing him ouf of it and not allowing 
him to have his place in peace; (2) witudrawing 
into a structureless and safe corner but not 
daring to move out of it; and (3) discovering 
or perhaps only rediscovering the possibility of 
finding friendly expanses in the world, no 
matter where his fate may lead him. —- ; 
" More or-less parallel with zhese'events another 


` 
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sequence occurs. This is the poe E 
lation in his fantasy to tbe soe ; 
relati lyst. In the beginning the patient so 
by PEA above the couch, hardly touching 
e: e lies rigid, usually on his d his 
han ds safely tucked away, either do ed or in 
his pockets, obviously avoiding any close con- 
tact with contaminated untrustworthy objects. 
In this state the couch is experienced and 
described as a horrid, dirty, God-forsaken thing. 

Then the attitude of mistrust and avoidance 

gradually changes into a frightened ocnophilic 
clinging to the couch, burying himself in it, 
even holding fast to it, lest the couch, the world, 
the analyst should turn out to be unreliable and 
may even drop him. In this period the patient 
usually finds it very difficult to end the session, 
as this means relinquishing the safety of his 
ochophilic relation to the couch and being com- 
pelled to face the horrid, cold empty spaces 
between the couch and his next possible object, 
e.g. the door. : 

Usually it is in this Stage, after the ocno- 
philic anxiety has somewhat abated, that it 
happens that the couch changes into an exciting 
place, inviting the patient to undertake advén- 
turous philobatic journeys by means of free 
associations, These hazardous adventures are 
made possible, however, only because the kind, 
cuddling safety, as represented by the Couch, is 
always there near at hand, should the adventure 
turn out to be too exciting or frightening. 

This then gradually leads to a more relaxed 
atmosphere, when the couch, so to Speak, holds 
the patient safely. There is no more need to 
cling, to hold fast; the patient entrusts the 
couch with his whole weight, in fairly safe con- 
fidence that it will be there, that it Will be strong 
enough to hold him. In this period the patient 
usually allows himself some relaxed posture, 

turns on his side, curls Up, asks for and uses a 
Tug, etc. The ending of the session in this 
period, although not very pleasant, can usually 
be tolerated in the confidence that the couch 
and the analyst will be there waiting for him at 
the coming session: a 
It is only in the very last phases of the treat- 
ment that the intarchange between these states 
becomes“tasy and painless, though tar from 
emotionless. The patieit can shut his'eyes and 
elf in his protective, cosy, struc- 
ness or open his eyes and find 
nses around him; when he can 
ch to carry his weight, and at the 
ession $0 to speak put his weight 


tureless darki 
friendly expa 
allow the cou 
end of the s 
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back on to his own shoulders and carry it bien 
with him—without great joy. but withoct Es 
ent. d E us 
"nds are a number of similarities: pee 
this development and zhe growth ora baby. At 
least in our civiliz:ion the baby ctarts on 
existence—like our patients—mostly d he 
his back. It is only after some weeks-that he 
a eg uel is can sons Enc M 
see objects properly, still later that he can P. 
on his side and then on his tummy, and m nd 
later that he can pick himself up fo crawl d 
then to walk away. Is this mere coinciden i in 
no importance at all, or ought we not to ‘ition 
this parallel another example of the repetition 
compulsion? If the latter proposition the 
acceptable, I wish to stress that in this uk his 
repetition involves both the patient ~an offer 
analyst. When we start the treatment We very 
a set-up to our patients which in almost Er 
case induces them to adopt a babyish pos. 
Yet another important subjective ex ped as 
of the same period is what patients dese es 
‘sinking’. This. feeling quite often E, 
the regressive states described above. = qu E 
equally favourite description is ‘ mers ied 
or “submerging ‘into’ this state. TETO 
patients use the cognate word ‘ versinken i 
describe this experience. The aspect whi that 
most important for my irain of thought z his 
tke something into which, after overcomin aae 
anxieties, the patien; sinks op merges 1S | wall 
tureless, friendly, anq existence in it is, in 2 than 
Simpler and easier, less cemplicated, 
everyday adult existerce, ssion 
While patients get nearer in their reg pice 
to the states reminiscent of the primary actice 
relation, it quite often happens—in my PI ey 
—that either aügrily or good-humouredly | felt 
Wish the analyst wouid go to hell, as he at his 
to be too noisy. although it is true t ful if 
interpretations are correct and even helP orth 
clarifying the Situation,.but they are not» i 
the, bother. One patient, for instance, 
* Balls to your orrect interpretations! rt o 
All this, however, applies only to that Pewhat 
the analyst’s work that presupposes à SOT? ces 


adult attitudetund expects rather adult respon gl 
‘rom the patient. Interpretations, alt class. 
highly important, certainly belong to t d the 
In contrast to the « noisy ? interpretatio jon 
room itself, especially the couch, the CU* ist, 


a 
the rug, all of which are supplied by the d wel 


u Je an 
Temain al! the time highly acceptable ? 
come to the patient. 


Ne 
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is qul this stage the patient is also per- 

Y E e idea that he might hurt the analyst 
n DUM And to hell. In fact, it needs 
acq RR no to discover that this wish 
i tal a that the jnalyst should keep 
his EE ould snot der;and attention from 
is cM : On the other hand it is most 
should a hat the analyst should be there, 

Pis ag an the patient, should not only 
NUA ET E ould enable the patient to remain 
id the time that-the analyst, is there for 
Way toa i. must not, however, amount in any 
stand the (mae that the'patient should under- 
in active on sts interpretations and>remain 
Patient Su onumicaton with him. What the 

nandi. for are just'slight signs; definitely 

im "any ae Signs, not even soliciting from 
that the us Eom or response, signs showing 
Quote a avis is there with his patient. To 
State asked deo one patient when in this 
Occasionally 5 not to speak, to keep quiet, but 

ake my on move & little, for instance to 

ecome som Ir creak gently, or let my breathing 
allowed io ewhat audible, etc. But I was not 
ded to be nae any words, Because they deman- 
OF this z nderstood, which meant comiüg out 


e ! 

A Eressed state into the adult world. 
det Ourse t 
; “ermined 


Interpret ed 


his transference-relation is over- 
tar m the deietminanis have to be 
ne : ie, and: then worked through. 
abandon ant is the ocnopkilic fear of being 
tr duests EO dropped by the object, and all the 
Qus cR R to speak, for reassurance that 
Nother det appẹned and will not happen. 
Sstroyed o erminant may be the fear of having 
e requests damaged the object, in which case 
€ case th are for reassurance that this is not 
and alive. Object—the analyst—is still whole 
Stand, is Is able to speak to, and to under: 
«nt, in m Patient. A, third possible determin- 
hat the Re Opinion a most important one, is 
9f the PES Should become part and parcel 
qualities sari world. i.e. should assume the 
Tmo, 2. .Primary object in complete 
Shouig > With him, Tn other mH the duit 
n ideas i entity in his own right, with 
Pretationg lever suggestions, and profound 


sh 
ould merge as completely as possible 


> the «fri 
Patien,  “MEndly expanses’ surrounding the 


Bent. 
Ore 1 S 
[y e A Xon 
E. Ore s this topic I wish to mentior 
Rice ith M which has many points of 
ti thc phenomena discussed in this. 


IS is the very ‘vexed question of 


S; in fact not a separate object at - 
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silence. The silent patient is of'course one of 
the great problems of analytic technique, a 
problem Sor which I cannot offer any general 
solution. My only aim here is to point out its 
possible regressive nature. 

l cannot give diagnostic criteria for dis- 
criminating, but I think we all agree that silence 
in the analytic situation may have two mean- 
ings. One is a frightening experience of a 
horrible emptiness full of suspicion, hostility, 
rejection and aggressiveness, à silence which 
blocks progress and is on the wholeobarren. 
Silence can also be a tranquil, quiet experience 
of harmony, an atmosphere of confidence, 
acceptance, peace; a period of tranquil growth, 
of integration. It is most important for the 
analyst to recognize which of these two types of 
silence he has to deal with. This task is not 
made easier by the fact that quite often, a= 
though far from always, the patient's silence is 
a mixture of the two antithetical attitudes. 
Moreover, silence may have a meaning for the 
patient exactly opposite to what it has sub- 
jectivsly for his analyst. Obviously the danger 
js always present that the analyst’s interpreta- 
tioas might also be conditioned by his subjective 
reactions or by his theoretical expectations. In 
any case the parallel between these two types of 
silence and between the horrid empty spaces 
and the friendly expanses respectively, is 
striking. 

It is not only in the analytic situation that 
we meet with these two opposite attitudes to- 
wards silence. In everyday life we meet people 
who adore silence, seek for solitude, and need 
it; on the other hand people who hate silence 
are only happy in noisy places and, when 
coming home, the first thing they do is to turn 
on the wireless. 

In music, too, the pause, i.e. silence, has these 
opposite effects. Depending on how it was 
"arrived at, the effect of a pause, of silence, may 
be most peaceful, soothing and calming; or, on 
the contrary, exceedingly tense and exciting. I 
think it is fair to say that silence can be as 
tense, frightening, or stimulating, or as tranquil 
and peaceful as any tone, harmony, chord, or 
mizlody. " & 

This antithetical nature of the effect vr silence 
strongly seggests that it can mobilize in us power- 
ful and very primitive energies, which again 
leads us back to my theory of primary object 
relationship. À 

Of course, the primitive emoticaal attitudes 
just described do not occur during. any analytic 
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treatment either in pure forms or in a T 
easily observable sequence. What pus gets bd 
observe is a varying mixture, althou 3, accor 
ing to the particular complex and its ES 
comitant anxieties that. are being worked 
through, usually the situation is coloured 
chiefly by one attitude or the other. Moreover, 
the more intense the working through is, the 
more rarely does one find that only one attitude 
determines the whole atmosphere. On the 
other hand, after a successful piece of analytic 
work, is. towards the end of a particular work- 
ing through period, the situation usually 
becomes simpler and the main determinant 
more easily discernible. If then these successive 
winding-up attitudes are taken together during 
a longish stretch of analysis, in most cases. a 
sequence emerges roughly corresponding to the 
"auscription given in this chapter. I am fully 
aware how vague and uncertain my description 
is. This, however, cannot be remedied except 
by considerably more experience, — 
I wish to end this chapter with a personal 


note. It was in 1932 at the Wiesbaden Congress 
that I first described the re; 


mentioned, and stressed the 


patient's ocnophilic needs. For some time I 
thought that these constitute 
of the earliest Object relation 
primarylove. Itis only duri 
that I have been able to dis 
elements reappearing in th 
and to recognize their mutual chronologica] 
and dynamic relations as described in this paper. 
The most important difference between m 
earlier and my present views is as follows. T 
thought that the need to be near to the analyst, 
to touch or to cling to him, was one of the most 
characteristic features of primary love, Now.I 
realize that the need to cling is a reaction to a 
trauma,.an expression of, and a defence against, 
the fear of being ‘dropped or abandoned. It is 
therefore a secondary phenomenon only, its aim 
being the restoration by proximity and touch of 
the original subjact-object identity. This idei- 
tity, expressed by the identity of wishes and 
interests between subject and object, is what I 
call primary object-relation or primary love, 
All regressive states, not only those just 
described, are attempts at approaching the state 


ese regressed states 
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of primary love. Why these, regressed ye. 
occur during analytic treatment, what he 
therapeutic value is, and what role vx ps Er 
the analytic process, will be discuss? s us 
forthcoming book. o end this paper I d 
say something aboutythe analyst’s cu Mu 
reactions to these states, i.e. about his techniq 
with regard to a regressed patient. 


i AND 
VI. THE OCNOPHILIC BIAS OF OUR THEORY y! 
TECHNIQUE 


n e 
Obviously these states of regression ily, E 
reached only.if patient and analyst d be 
even explicitly, agree that they show ions 
reached. Certain analyst; may view PEU. 
of «his kind with suspicion, call them acting 1 e 
and interpret any move towards them toile 
patient's attempt to escape from analytic nica? 
especially from the agreed form pete 
tion, viz. more or less continuous free ass ond- 
tions by the patient, punctuated by corre tee 
ing interpretations by the analyst. It is U kin 
standable that in such an atmosphere etos 
of tranquil unexcited regression does ue more 
i.e. the analytic work has to. be cate or which 
Or iess entirely in those layers of the min up ° 
are accessible te words.. Another grou m 
analysts, less strict in their "approach, rhaps 
tolerate regressions of this kind, but P it bY 
unwittingly they force the patient out p^ the 
their otherwise Correct interpretations, inter- 
acceptance and understanding of their from 
pretations demand much more maturity can 
the patient than this state. of regression hed 
afford. Although regression may be de by 
for short moments, it cannot be mainta y 
the patient and perhaps still less recogni also 
the analyst. This kind of analytic work i 


s owing 
kept mainly on the verbal level, ale al 
Blimpses into the tranqui! unexcited PE int? 
States but not allowing the patient to $! 


them for any length of time. 
A furth ) 


«her 9 
‘ther important consequence of a in 
these two analytic atmospheres is a possi or 
of our theory. Analysts working more above 
according to the two methods describe at 
will necessarily come to the conclusion ; 
"Separate and-varticular objects are alr etie 
for the- human mind. Their everyday "cy of 
ences will force upon their mind a t e mode! 
object relations which, wiil be built on th any 


Ey at 
of ocnophilia. The danger of it is Built o? 


™ See “Ney 


¥ Beginning? in my book Primary Love, 


— 


how, as the PSycho-analytic situation 


Op. Cit. 


T 


: o 

exactly this pattern. The patient is usually 
lying op his back, a position which inevitably 
panes. his actual, picture of the world. A 
on important feature of the situation is that 
IS new world inevitably; brings it about that 
the Patient cannet see hi} analyst during the 
iion and certainly not "in ‘ proper propor- 
M  in.'true perspective’. In addition he 
E deal. with an objective, indifferent, apd 
ie p independent object—the analyst—of 
Batiste, y only allowing his patient,at best part- 
Inust ERE which conversely means that he 
aee ew of necessity force shis patient to 
Pt the state of half-frustration as an intrinsic 

quality of reality. » , 
Ee e our present-day technique strongly 
„in the E Menu everything that happens 
in QR tayu sessions also, or even foremost, 
This Sth ‘of transference, ise. of object-relation. 
leads to erwise justified and correct: procedure 
that eue unforeseen side results. One is 
imse]f Ped E e analyst, willy-nilly, must offer 
almost q €ssantly as san object to his patient, 
sistent] emanding to be clung to and con- 
clinging Interpreting anything contrary to 
Prope as an. attempt»to escape from 'the 
results d nalytic work, ‘Further .unforeseen 
developed this procedure are that we have 
relations ge highly ocnophilic theory of object- 
j Ounded mainly on relations to part 
ü PM that we have developed a theory of 
this uw and of ambivalence. Conversely 
the ns that the relations to whole objects, 
been Baer of proper gratifications, have 
them are ieee Studied and our theories about 
relations ae well developed than those about 
and frustrations objects, and. about ambivalence 


E] 
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I know that statements of this kind are a 
challenge only, but in this paper I could not aim 
at more. ? What I wanted to achieve was to call 
attention to certain limitations in our theoretical 
considerations leading inevitably to limitations 
in our set of technical terms. ‘ Practically all 
our technical terms describing the early period 
of mental life have been derived from objective 
phenomena and/or subjective experiences of 
the “ oral" sphere; as for instance greed? in- 
corporation, introjection, internalization, part- 
objects, destruction by sucking, chewing and 
biting, projection according to the pattern of 
spitting and vomiting, etc. Sadly enough, we 
have almost completely neglected to enrich our 
understanding of these very early, very primi- 
tive, phenomena by creating theoretical notions 
and coining technical terms using the experi- 
ences, imagery, and implications of other 
spheres. Such spheres are, among others, feel- 
ing of warmth, rhythmic noises and movements, 
subdued nondescript humming, the irresistible 
and overwhelming effects of tastes and smells, 
of close bodily contact, of tactile and muscle 
.sensations especially in the hands, and the un- 
deaiable power of any and all of these for pro- 
voking and allaying anxieties and suspicions, 
blissful contentment and dire and desperate 


loneliness.’ ^ 
In this pape 

of one ' extra- s 

may lead to interestin 


r I have tried to show that a study 
oral’ sphere of human experience 
g results, both in the P 
i look at 
ew problems and of enabling us to 
ata NES from a new angle, and thus seeing 
them perhaps in a better perspective. 


(Received 3 December, 1954) 
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THEIR THERAPEUTIC IMPLICATIONS AND DANGERS! . 


By ROY R. GRINKER, M.D., CHICAGO 6 


‘ I. INTRODUCTION 


Slowly and inexorably the goals and methods of 
psycho-analytic treatment are changing without 
being as yet fully documented or taught in our 
institutes. Major progress has developed from 
the recognition that personalities and their 
behaviour are assemblages of processes derived 
from the’ influence of many factors through 
time, of which transactional experiences within 
the child-mother field are earliest, most signifi- 
cant for all subsequent psychologica! develop- 
ment, and almost entirely immutable, Such 
conclusions have arisen not only from andtytic 
reconstruction, which Sometimes permeates to 
memory images or behaviour fragments ôf 
earliest days, but also from child analysis and 
Study, and from observations and experiments 
on laboratory animals, 

As a result the goal of analytic therapy and 

the focus of analytic research is no longer the 
understanding and resolution only cf the 
oedipus conflict or of bisexuality. Certainly 
Freud and the earlier analysts recognized that 
during childhood disturbances in development 
prevent the full measure of psychological 
growth, and establish functional * retreats? to 
Which unstable personalities regress under 
conditions of stress. But Most important for 
that era of psycho-analytic thinking was in- 
fantile sexuality and zonal Stages of libidinal 
organization; in other words quantities of 
specific instinctual forces and their distribütion. 
Little attention was given to the earliest neo- 
natal experiences or to the vicissitudes of psycho- 
Somatic growth and- differentiation ^in the 
Symbiotic mother-child field. Because spheres 
of infantile conflict were considered the reservoir 
only for predisposition to later problems, they 
Were not subjected to vigorous investigation in 
adult patients, and technical procedures nertinent 
to this area remained until lately undeveloped. 


JIQUE 
II. CHANGES IN PsyCHO-ANALYTIC TECHNIQ 


2 š n 
Profound changes have been taking poc 
psycho-analytic techniques during for the 
decade, not only in théir modification euis 
choses or by their dilution in so-call 
psychoses or ‘by - earning 
* briefness °, but also within the pr ODER 'expeti- 
of psycho-analysis of the neurose-. saso in 
mentation with new methods or -intren no 
experience with mary special consi 
completely account for the changes, | ns: 
should look for other póssible explanatio r time 
Thé characteristics of the neuroses in Deimpler 
seem to bear little tesemblance to the Si s 0 
bl itten about in th? earlier day ext 
problems wri l : few t 
psycho-analysis,’ delineated in BOUE Jetively 
books as "classical? and requiring wonder: 
Short analyses for ‘cure’. To-day Dd anxiety 
Where are the classical hysterias an rch for 
neuroses? Many of us longingly sea rabie 
tliem in the hope of getting a quickly riously 
short-term case, as a'surcease from the vatmed 
ill, time-consuming patients entering t 
to-day. m o s^ jn the 
In addition to sech ‘ mutations’ theor- 
characteristics of the neuroses, changi^f ^ ring 
etical concepts have'altered our way © t peri? 
them. As our knowledge of the eme of 
Of development has increased, p 
etiology have altered and the focus O e onc 
peutic interest has shifted, What w jatet” 
benign neuroses-due to disturbances p are 
developing, maturer leveis of organizat? ing 
now viewed as serious disturbances we s. 
lengthy analyscs penetrating to earliest nyste?^- 
armor in a recent discussion of the scale E 
cal personality doubts the validity of X e fino. 
ation points from early oral to tjon 0 
: sificaU ^ pis 
genital phase, as a system of classer t ? 
neuroses and psychoses, Hysteria, and 1 
basis, should be closest to normali ae rien? 
easiest to treat. Yet Marmors € 


7 Fromrthe Tnstitute for 


or Psychosomatic and Psychie- 
tric Research aad Trai 


ning of the Michael Reese 


«cag? 
= 3 e the 
Hospital, Chicago, Illinois. Read ten. 
Psychoanalytic Society, 23 'November, 
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"s . 
EU that ia. basio roots of the hysterical 
as elm re r cult te, treat, the regressions 
reality, and wi h voral methods of handling 
A eet introversion, fantasy, and 
autism, delu n Mere simitar to schizophrenic 
toms mat a area hyllucinations. Symp- 
the aina y disappear in the hysteric, but 
logical erg A and inertia against psycho- 
wi ee is stubbornly maintained. 
Eds oncludes that this underlying hys- 
s: aod is due to an oral fixation. 
Sekual an m to penetrate through the bi- 
curse Es ipal problems rather rapidly in 
erapy ma the initial phases of “analytic 
nuclear ER pātiènts and come upon 
defences 2 ems of personality "and their 
Patients ars quickly, at which time such 
istics. “Weake; many psychotic-like character- 
Sometimes ae of ego boundaries occurs, 
ith many in E and sometimés serious, 
ünd Rote ess in discrimination between 
ences between f and in’ determining the differ- 
night een reality-dnd fantasy. x 
9f such re however, believes that the disasters 
cious Use haa come ‘about from the injudi- 
Patients wh uncovering therapy in a group of 
difficult to Ose dynamic processes are very 
Calls ¢ ced and diagnose. These he 
Problem i dumm states". For them the essential 
their Psychod, establish” a correct appraisal of 
E forces, 4 ynamic defensive and disintegrat- 
Essence pa order to plan°for proper therapy. 
Capacities : his is an appraisal of ‘ the’ patient’s 
to Tespon n tolerate exploration, his capacity 
the re] {evourably ter deep interpretation 
Tegressiye d lonship of his inner controls over 
a ne nana to thevtherapist’s attitude 
all dem eness or limit-setting.’ But as I 
wength aq an estimate of such ego 
il 'efences iu: capacity of the patient to give 
sion of ș s at serve at the samé time as an 
Ore E E is not easy to appraise. 
deg involyeq nuing tlie discussion of the prob- 
Yed in deeper analysis, I should like 


* som. x 2 
Personal general assumptions. In the first 


an, 


ual eee methods of dealing with con- 
the Ever-chan Processes and betwêên them arid 
Th Psychopi el stresses of reality, built upon 
i s App RR capacities of the species. 
oe ole o e continually: add new qualities 
m ; yoana vated, goal-directed behavi- 
est ax ysts have been accustomed to 

ccord; Ssemblages as defensive, charac- 
ng to whai is defended against 


ity may be viewed as an assemb- - 
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and structured by cultural attitudes of the times, 
which support or ,prohibit certain of ` their 
possible forms. In addition, the assemblages 
permit to some degree the indirect expressions 
of _ primitive drives which are defended 
against. 

_ At the beginning, and persisting throughout 
life, appear the primary core processes of the 
personality. They have been called * narcissis- 
tic’, indicating a value-judgement applicable to 
the life instincts which tend to maintain the 
self-preservative equilibrium of the irídividual. 
To them has also been applied the term * de- 
pressive core’, implying the degree of satisfac- 
tion that has been attained in the early infantile 
transactions between those constitutional pro- 
césses with which the infant is born and its 
actual experience in its relationship with the 
mother. The core processes may be calfed 
* psychosomatic * as descriptive of their primary 
metabolic functions which are conditioned and 
modified by subsequent learning as differentia- 
tion into both psychological and physiological 
integrated patterns occur. 

Personality is conditioned and learned in the 
sctio-cultural environment of the family within 
which it may be well adaptive. In transactions 
with larger, extended social groups with different 
value-systems conflicts often result in crippling 
maladjustments in thinking, feeling, and behavi- 
ouf. It is these disturbances that usually bring 
the patient for treatment. We have learned that 
no matter how long or deeply psycho-analysis 
may operate, the primary core processes are 
unchangeable. Therapeutic influences can only 
modify those aspects of behaviour that can be 
referred to the body or ego in non-ego terms. 
What is not treatable and not analysable are 
the effects and results of the first vital non- 
conditioned reflexes when mother-child ego- 
non-ego are not differentiated. This is the non- 
reducible residue like the amorphous dust of a 
ground-up object of art. On the genic constitu- 
tional functions, environmental influences 1m- 
pinge during the organism’s most undifferentia- 
ted stages, thereby affecting all subsequent 
psychosomatic development. The effect is ‘in 


* the tissue" and analysis cannot modify it any 


more than any other structuralized function can 


be changéd. 3 

The task of analysis, however, is+to loosen, 
decrease, or modify the learned function; to 
get as close as possible to the primary, narcissis- 
tic, depressive, or psychosomatic core; then te 
help rebuild and reconstitute more adaptive 
P z 
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s of defences and syntonic expres- 
Seen cae ais task new technical problems con- 
front the analyst. The closer he approaches o 
the basic core functions, the more difficult an 
dangerous are his problems. He is confronted 
with primary processes and an ego which seems 
unable to perform its functions of Self-dis- 
crimination, reality-testing, or synthesis. The 
alert analyst then questions himself as to 
whether he is pursuing a harmful procedure 
which could destroy the defensive capacity of 
the ego'against the development of a psychosis 
or the liberation of serious suicidal trends or 
the acting-out of asocial or anti-social behaviour. 
The analyst then often restudies his pre-analytic 
psychological tests, reviews the first interviews 
and the first analytic sessions, and surveys again 
the first dreams in an effort to determine whether 
he overlooked a latent psychosis which is now 
threatening to become active. 


interpretations 


to use the opposite method and reco 


failures, By our official regulations applying to 
educational requirements, Psycho-analysis is a 
sub-speciality of psychiatry Which i 


or morbidity, 
Among the class of 

there was one suicide 

and several serious 


* OF someone lik 


n 


“aspect of the relationship develope 
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therapeutic problem and its theoretical implica- 
tion. 


d -old 
Case 1. In January, 1949,-2 twenty-one-year ol 


Z Rare se of 
Jewish male entered analytic treatment becau 


H " f life. 
serious conflict with hi$ father over Kis way o 


iB nis ‘bum’ 
He neglected school tb the poizi of being a 


about town’, used marijuana, barbiturates, and 
alcohol to excess. For 215 hours ending an db 
ary 1951 the patient fought the therapi. kpa at 
with the weapon of silence or aggressive sni a E 
all interpretations. His attitude was that A d 
shot” who piayed it ‘cool’ and knew t nore’ 
He cheated at cards and stole money roma big, 
His whole delinquent pattern made um rather 
accepted and important to his group an ated his 
than understand or relinquish it, he termin: 
treátment, À à xdi lysis 

In May 1953 he returned voluntarily for ann 
in which he has been seriously and CO ar 
working ever since. In spite of the cor schoo! 
his delinquent behaviour he had kept p i take an 
and was about to jnish his thesis am teaching 
examination for a master’s degree, with à the next 
Post in an eastern university promised: for 


o 
' p: A a state 
autumn. He was then precipitated ee return 


anxiety, sleeplessness; and depression, an' 
for treatment. B UN ing one older 
The’boy was the second sibling, having ie, ard- 
Sister. The father was very brusque, Cof is mother 
working, uneducated, and uncultured. kept to her 
was neurotically ill most of her life and nt infantil 
d, keeping the boy in a state of consta he ou 
ization. When he came into the o into be 
have to sit on the edge of her bed or £e at scho 
With her and tell her every detait of his br troub- 
and play. He would sobbingly tell her © xually by, 
les and be fondled and often stimulated a himseh 
her closeness, He mege no effort to do rid 
in any rebellious manner in spite of the C. dis 
and negative attitudes of the father, id PA 
turbed by seeing his son remain so childis e 
the boy was eleven years old his mother goo 
a serious physical illness and suffered a event" or 
of distress ‘over the next year or tw0, the moth 
dying of a malignancy, At the death of the P» cb 
the boy could not turn to the father, wowed Me 
Sciously hated, and who himself was d dem ges 
Sezious grief reaction. What he did was s imd 
mother's death, preserving her introjec rninÉ (mof 
Which saved him the process of mos mo 
enabled him to maintain the ilusion that P^ * 
€ her was still alive. ip wit 
acted ou‘ this relations or exa 
Who were either physically sick, aSx y 
Heed, With poliomyelitis, or severe 
He would woo them with a great dea king 
their maternal affection, seemingly Vere the Suid 
obtain this satisfaction. Subsequently * he NT 
m 
b 


A A ni 
come angry with tnem, reject them 4 


The patient 


[| 
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i : 0 
ins i 
enl uc MEA x then suffer from a feeling of guilt 
study n inte'ligent boy who had planned to 
of the long ug but the indication by his advisers 
that he Sue coward thi? goal so frightened him 
sistent work woe o philosophy, where little con- 
Clarettes, dra i required. He smoked marijuana 
every night a a himself into a state of inebriation 
Upon saan i nd throughout the day was dependent 
expression 2 keep free from anxiety. His dirsct 
alcoho] D ependent néeds through drugs and 
Telationships RECCSSOTy TO his continual changing 
Women, hy maternal, sick, or prostitute-like 
Y Weakeni close relatiónship was accompanied 
that he n of his ego-boundaries so that he felt 

e aS Goa the; woman or she within him. 

t mentally ay hurt his girls physically 

fr abo ind suffered masochistically. ' 

Ds nt à year of analysis he fell in love with 
iut girl who was seridusly ill with ulcerative 
analyst ap in analysis at the same time. Her 
to my mee rently worked through her relationship 
With a Bins and she rejected him rather suddenly 
9f the NES letter, This produced à reactivation 
a helpless ae : death and a serious regression into 
be loved ae ot dependency with intense need, to 
In his ie for, and cried over, and an increase 
Simi ing culty ín “identifying himself and dis- 
E isturvandes ality + The latter résulted in ihtense 

titted great at night When sounds and movements 
adt Was at gaiety within him. 
engin ha ee sea that the crucial therapeutic 
a O-Strenpth eur e made? Should the analyst use 
direction zl devices of support, reassurance, 
Or dines for the time further un- 
in c alysis on cognizance of the. weak ego, 
sui” of ps hee € continued in the face of the 
Ide? Ychotic-like regression’ and possible 
i Reo REG: course was followed. His 
inf; horough] y masculine and grown-up attitudes 
Dtile transfo analysed within the structure of the 
erence with its fantasied promise of 


DSive 


Tugs, sedatives, and retired from the 

eet society’ and finally gave up 

eo conquest and rejection of sick 
lik were „really confronted with a 
ike personality, filled with anxiety 

Psyop Prób E held, ve 

be qe tic of handling this regression into a 


-li 
molt with State was a difficult one. It could not 
lif, St an, th 
© hay, 
an ae Satisqg cce ded to his request for direct in- 
wa Ert ego. p On would: have probably hastened 
times Instegq town which was portending as 
Prog Y Confide I indicated to him at appropriate 
take ems and jpn’ that he could work through his 
Men Part in se a* he could go tu school, study, and 
Sach tj 3 inars. His reaction to these state- 
Was at first intense well rationalized 


erapeutically by repeating what his 


d É x 
ST substitutes had done for him all his” 
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anger, but within a few hours thére was a definite 
improvement in that he borrowed ego-strength, 
assuming:that if I had’confidence in him then it was 
really possible for him to function adequately. 

At a crucial point in his analysis he was wracked 
with inexpressible hatred for the analyst because he 
was not ‘permitted to kill himself’. This was 
interpreted as a wish to lose his identity by being 
eaten up by the mother and contained safely within 
her. The patient said before the analysis he used to 
have a million ways to crawl back (with the illusion 
of independence). Now there was no place to go. 
He was a stranger and could not any longer deny 
what he didn't like and make it non-existent. 

The patient had little shame reaction toward his 
direct and repeated struggles to gain and regain the 
symbiotic mother. He had only rage against the 
interfering father who had confidence and tacitly 
urged growth and development. As time went on 
he was able to view himself better. Suddenly con- 
scious shame appeared when the analyst wroté à 
letter to the induction centre asking for reclassifica- 
tion on the grounds that his neurosis made him 
temporarily * unfit for military duty'. He began to 


"identify with the person who believed in his growth 


potential and who at the same time did not press 
him. A 
Although the patient's outward behaviour im- 
proved considerably so that he abandoned all drugs, 
alcohol, and narcotics, gave up his repetitive 
pattern with women, and received his master's 
degree, there was much struggling with the internal 
inertia and anxieties which held him psychologically 
in the position of a child demanding immediate and 
direct satisfactions. These forces were goal-fixed, 
rarely shifting to substituted satisfactions. Any 
external stress, environmental change, or change in 
status evoked an abandonment of the external cloak 
of shame and an exposure of his infantilism. He 
then became anxious, crying, frightened of the dark 
and noises, wanting to be held. He then dreamed of 
water and heard his mother, almost as an hallucina- 
tion, call his name. The patient is now engaged in 
working through castration anxiety as he is cour- 
ageously dealing with his oedipal sexual fantasies. 

. Although this patient's analysis is now progress- 
ing satisfactorily and the outlook is better, there is 
no doubt that the therapeutic strategy of analysing 
the patient's defences of illusory masculinity 


resulted in a serious, deep, and long-lasting re- 
gression luring which suicide and overt psychotic 
Was it a wise 


behaviour lurked in the shadows. 
move? It intensified suffering ard it was dangerous, 
but it was, in my opinion, necessary, even though 
the therapist had been aware of the full effect of his 
strategy—which I confess was not the case. The 
patient is ‘not schizophrenic or ' borderline E He is 
a prototype of innumerable types of infantile 
characters that are exposed to us,- often. to our 
surprise, during the course of,analysis of defences 
that are as’ wea 


> 


k as the surface ice aftor the first | 


a 
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winter freeze. If we are to have the courage to oa 
in the development of more adaptive assemblages 
and defences we shall have to iearn a good deal more 
about ego-support, temporary gratification, Positive 
directions, and confidence-inspiring procedures in 
terms of quality, quantity, | and timing. This 
necessitates a certain positivistic activity of con- 
fidence, an activity of acceptance and temporary 
ission of interpretations. 
XEM 2. An attractive twenty-year-old Jewish 
femaie was admitted to the Institute for Psycho- 
somatic and Psychiatric Research and Training of 
the Michrel Reese Hospital from an eastern mental 
hospital in January 1954. Two years before, while 
in high school, she had become upset by the scholas- 
tic and social competitiveness. After graduation 
She entered an eastern college where she came under 
the influence of a perfectionistic, demanding, and 
pushing teacher. 
pression developed, necessitating therapy by a 
psychiatrist who Supported and directed the patient. 


During the ensuing summer while On vacation 
abroad, she be 


amenorrhoeic, 
as due to a pit 


Therapy was directed towards e; 
a clo: 


+ Cose attachment to her moth 
instil self-confid 


Mancipation from 


aggression. After 
quieting down Considerably the Patient was trans- 
ferred to Chicago where her parents lived 


She developed eczema, 
Tigid diet. The baby wa 
and was _completzly 
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children. Each of her therapists had at ee iid 
interpreted the enforced bedridden state a M 
birth of her brother as a guilt-provoking e abite 
in retaliation for hostility to motüer and sibli 
This was, however, not the basic probem -— 
She resumed group 2*tivities gelo ‘conceal 
iveness and noisiness /which attémpted íi onm 
her own uncertainties and anxiety. She v intelli- 
vealed to her parents a promise of SPEC h were 
gence and talent in many artistic fields w. ir highly 
nurtured by their own narcissism, and E Ds age 
ambitious and socially upward trends. n in the 
of ten the patient's unhappiness aer several 
Consultation of a child psychiatrist, ani jectión 
Years later, because of depression due to ^ E with 
by antisemitic classmates, of a px early 
Whom she could not co-operate. In t des an 
School Years thé patient received good bee much 
high honours, but these came hard only a t herself 
more than the average effort. The pena parents 
Tealized that she was not the person p had to 
expected, that she was a fake, and tbai d of con- 
pretend a great deal. An external attitu Sion and 
fidence developed with tricks at decep edit for 
Sometimes falsification and stealing cr aled het 
others’ work. Later psychológica; tests Te ereativit 
confusion about her identity, the lack oF e needs: 
and originality as well as her great ist e 
During the first weeks of hospitaliza a i 
patient gradually quieted down and beha although 
less provocative and aggressive manner, bou 
She still expressed her exalted opinions m novel 
“great” artistic ability, poetry, peospeo ii mood 
ete. Intdications of the return of a depressi en, after 
increased as the hyperactivity declined. was dis- 
a few weeks on an Open unit the patient ited t° 
charged to a women’s dormitory and perm stitute: 
Tegister for a few courses at the Art Tutic o 
Therapy shifted from“daily psychotherap a weeks 
Psycho-analytic interviews four or five days 5 
but this régime was suort-lived. course” 
€ Patient was not content with a fet ere vie 
ut registered för full-time work. Soon km. or 
difficulty in, immediately grasping the 1T me v 
directions, Shs felt she would fail and ae ospitalil 
anxious, depressed, and sleepless. Re-ho and V 
tion for a few days decreased the anxie 4 roo? 
decided that she should give up her scixool ar s. 
Tetur> to her Suburban home and stay ©-°°7 , cot! 


s 
mother whom she needed and for whom 
Stantly cried, 


ce iD 
inherent in t 


f 
ial SP ge 
his decision was the cruciê icom 


4 i p 
therapy and Tus beginning of the fatal ; eon 
‘All previous therapists in their reassur4 etur? 
fidence-ins 


piring techniques, pressure pdt nd 
school, had Simply repeatéd the old P acit "1d. 
niands which Were far beyond her ne ch 
increased the deprivation of an affect-hu 

Their Tesults Were «short-lived, as was, T" 


: "or afte 
Seen in the rapid return of depression aft 
to school, 


| 


` 
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ssi a the patient was sent home and urged 
accept ail the erself to do anything but relax and 
Mother Nas Pe interest; and affection that her 
tested that wins fò give her. The patient pro- 
schoo) A. Sh? must finish College, sh t 
ool, she Saws x .-ollege, she must go to 
found h as “wasting tie, etc., but gradually 
e erself relyitig on her ijother more and 
‘stayed With ‘her duri he i SCOPO 
er therapeutic during the entire day (except for 
and depended Sessions) no matter what she did, 
Ordinary thin pa on her mother to carry out the 
t emselves, 8s Which young girls insist on doing for 
he pati a 
o ae recognized her need to be taken care 
er family, buy 2) sone end Positive demands on 
o everythin as she stated, * I want my mother to 
She oeie or me, but when she does I hate her.’ 
herself fon Signs of being very much ashamed of 
to mother, eressing to the little child attachment 
to give ber ee this regression in an effort 
instead Binh ung of satisfaction and security 
She haq ds a ing her to unrealistic demands which 
Strain, fail €t been capable of meeting, except with 
e resule ed depression. —— 
Pression zn t, however, was another form of de- 
felt as j apad with shame. She-was quigt and 
ish behav} coule never justify herself for her child- 
Coloured pad Her drezm$ were all brilliantly 
Oungeg abo Temely optimistic in type, in wHich she 
Ubros, at on brightly coloured sands with gay 
Swim, S to the-water in^which»she loved to 
1 Peated t a dreams were rather stereotyped and 
Could not stelle over and over, and at the time 
unday dede them with her depression. On 
biturates i TE she apparently found a bottle of 
e er father's drawer, swallowed over 
d before she could be discovered, 
An Pleasure "s r dreams indicated the undefended 
p Seems Rivka Prospect of Nirvana in death 
Seem: 5 ^ 
her la à ame that this girl was struggling against 
ces, Y her Aoi d to fulfil the demands made on 
Sation o; s y and that at one time there was a 
teater me demands but a resumption of them 
Dtensity after ker useless stay in bed at 
account f; Nevertheless, I ,think that we 
self-f m the great pressure for achieve- 
seal Iment in this patient by the 
ather effects of ambitions of father and 
Pression’ We see an intense shame associated 
City to Ds a reaction against a profound 
eted d and mature to the degree and 
M of lyin her at each age. The early in- 
n, wag E in bed in an invatid state, being 
an image oi accident which created in this 
> and which of herself as a stunted, incapable 
üng © agains i Mobilized an intensified amount of 
Vercon, Which she over-reacted aggressively 
S Clear tpensated all of ker brief existence. It 
T to HO previous therapists who stimu- 
fNSationg ity Were on the side or her over- 
* It seems équally clear that I was 
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attempting to help her regress so that perhaps a new 
start could be made, settling for less. It was in this 
technical o Procedure that the essential and fatal 
error was made. 

; Case 3. A thirty-five-year-old brilliant profes- 
sional woman entered the hospital with a moderate 
depression after exhausting years of aggressive 
militant political activities. Established govern- 
ments symbolized the hated and enslaving mother 
who could eat her up. To be anything, anybody, to 
be alive and have blood, she must gain hep own 
satisfactions by drinking and masturbating. After 
several months of psychotherapy she began psycho- 
analysis. She was the firstborn in a physician's 
family, brought up in the deep south, where she was 
petted and pampered by many servants, mother and 
mother substitutes. Suddenly the family moved 
north where all the advantages of the southern home 
were lost. Correspondingly she developed an 
attitude of * I don't need you, I can do it all by my- 
self’. At four years of age a male sibling was bern, 
and this intensified her independence, for she acted 
out the róle of the brother's mother in a primitive 
fashion. When?a feminine rôle should have been 


„learned, she still dressed in blue jeans, climbed tele- 


phone poles, and acted like a boy. The whole world 
becatne an object of hostility and she defied every- 
one by refusing to accept any kindness for which she 
félt she should be grateful. She trusted no one. Her 
isolation became almost complete, for she neither 
accepted nor gave anything unless the bargain was 
first explicitly made that she would get as much as 
she gave. Climbing high poles was displaced to the 
repetitive establishment of projects which she had 
to complete herself without assistance. After each 
goal was reached the patient felt let down until 
another project was started. 
Only during the evening 
but needing a crowd about her, did she feel warm 
and filled inside. She continually fantasied that she 
had a penis inside her vagina which she used as an 
exciting stimulus against her clitoris during sexual 
movements. It was hers alone and there was no 
room for a man's penis. The patient clung to the 
old, and resisted change, including the analytic 
efforts, change in job or living quarters or clothes. 
All concepts were polar opposites with sharp 
boundaries. She had or she hadn't, she fantasied 
or not. ‘ My fantasy world is my own and no one 
can intrude.’ A 
Analytic work revealed that ‘early bowel training 
was traumatic to her, especially the mother’s joy at 
B successful movement on thespot. The weaning 
process was fantasied as sudden with no transition. 
The nipple was in the mouth—then suddenly out. 
Actually the mother-later told her that at the age of 
ten monihs she was weaned abruptly and did not 
see her mother for several weeks owing to a maternal 
illness of severe influenza in 1918.. Nothing was 
gradual. Apparently the fantasied penis Alling the 
vagina was a displaced and noard.d nipple filling 


drinking sprees alone, 


4 
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i à and masturbatory movements 
Bore m pees Climbing poles, eating up 
E fearon and drinking were sign representa- 
pen of penis, stool, and nipple surrounded by her 
body or within an orifice. The patient was unable 
to grow through the use of increasingly abstract 
symbols representing synthesis of parts of i the 
mother-child relationship or through substitute 
need-satisfactions at the cost of increasing distance 

from the mother in space. ^ s } . 
As: her defences and substitutional Satisfaction 
became revealed and the narcissistic core was 
exposed, the sado-masochistic aspects of her per- 
sonality were expressed. ‘I want everything, I 
trust nobody, I won't let anyone come near me if it 
gives him satisfaction.” Such revengeful hostility 
was always self-depriving and constituted a real 
spite reaction, for which she Sought objects, and 
trigger-symbols for them. Without this behaviour 
and in situations of rapid change suicide was con- 
'"siéered and once it was attempted after her first 
discharge from the hospital. 
It seems that deat 
She could at her age 


In between was the core process 


wita the 
effect of. interrup 


tion of oral pleasure, and what- 
and emotional ‘te- 


x But these are not 
Or directly modifiable, 


the spiteful and 
; and during last 
Thanksgiving while at home she i 


felt empty and relaxed with the 
with shame at her inadequacies, 


able for her age and 
sex, 


I shall not cite further case 
that our current therapeutic 
on the problem of growth, inertia 


points of interest. 
there are dangers 
poorly timed Suppo 
for activity, 


‘somatic maliga 
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because they are harder to detect early í s 
and the prospect of final death is often -— 
ated with hopefulness: It seems 2 if d ird) 
forces of growth express themselyes ad Mus 
in destructive aggression or in „Sedes ed are 
Only in rare instances and in /esser DUM 
they susceptible of displacement in de 1 
creative activity in the Adlerian sense. . ld be 
Many characterological defences sho nd o 
more carefully scrutinized for the exis WV. 
underlying shame reactions. The agg ndent 
defences in males against feminine depen sia 
relations to father, the isolated and oo with 
narcissistic characters, etc., are Conc their 
hiding shameful inadequz:zies which est | be 
rocts in deeper processes. Caution sho s who 
developed in the analysis of anorexia hw o 
starve rather than take, of perfectiona sec y 
pulsives who need to‘ conform eis eople 
high ideals of ethics and morality, aad o Tous 
who express. great Conscious and beh Phat a 
resistance to' change. This is not to 2 rowt 
their.problerns are related to failure © E suc- 
and shame, or that,they cannot be trea ee 
cessfully, or that they will all severely a | 
The«most common. preceding deve lor anion 
pattern seemed to be an excessive infanti úmati 
carly in life followed by a.sudden tramer 
change, varying from death of the which 
abandonment, the-birth, of a sibling for which 
the subject was ‘unprepared, etc., after ence 
excessive pressure fer growth and indep pis pre 
Was forcibly applied. The males with t tration 
disposition later suffered excessive E ilure 
anxiety and the females were sensitive to f^ 
in their Sexual rôles, ' 
I have pointed out the dangers of lE a 
and breaking Ep those defences which E pide 
illusory Security of competence but yen and 
failure and Shame. : Of these aggress! entio? 
antisocial behaviour deserve special Des also 
for they represent not only defences, ited 
Substitute outlets for the energy of T palig 
forces of growth. These psychologically ^. 1 
nant oxpressions of aggression may be Te gic? 
to the organism to prevent either psy¢ 
disintegration and suicide, or poss! 
ancies, 


sening 


IV. EQUILIBRIUM, VERSUS P e 
One of the unitary ` principles pes a. 
applicable to both closed physical Er ough ^ 
also to open biological systems, à vili Hum 
different ways, concerns stability, €d conce? 
or homeostasis. ' In ‘latter , years 


| 


! 


ern 3 ; 
.CCDed With maintenance of life. 
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9 D 
R A 
ee oni and nervous maintenance of 
^n keeping the cota and. apperceptive devices 
a anil RH world seemingly steady 
oon dé ied to psychological functions. 
mày be mem M the psycho-analytic sense, 
e multiple i Sick a homeostatic regulator of 
and within i ernal forces in transaction with 
system of . e environmental field. With each 
egree of organization, no matter what jts 
complication,? homeostasis is con- 
tena ‚The capacity 
Unctions of quilibrium permits variation in 
fied for that Open systeris within ranges speci- 
'S stability sc Within these ranges there 
change beyond: opposition or inertia against 
omeostasi Species-determined limits. ° 

Concérned Mh i open biological systems is 
*quilibiiun: ith attempts at maintenance of 
ment that eee to regain the environ- 
is a A re-establish,a past equilibrium. 
activities of ral principle which categorizes the 
activities th instinctual drives and psychomotor 
l at are vital and self-preservative and 
HE [eine dctivities ranging from 
ag OF nervous part-alterations to 
gressive behaviour. of the ",whole 
Although homeostatic goal-seeking 
gical core ig. E basic properties of the bio- 
*Xpressio personality, they change in modes 
ien I functi n by maturation of special human 
earn; ee and by conditióned and symbolic 
ent Which ae human and physical environ- 
Schanisms Stimulates or restricts the available 
inQWth Of at ta modifications, as indices of 
in ernal-eyter cast change, tend to disturb the 
rti oc. via! equilibrium and overcome the 

sti hysiols oal-seeking devices. 
op Vona d growth seems io have a con- 
Parts ganization of co-ordinated changés 


Ci 
9 establish e 


mAd to 
Silent h 
Vioje 


Mechanisms 


an : : 
Pace. the whcle, and relatively constant 
DN id Controls, although these may be 
bea? atastrophic internal or external 
nec” applied vds as hemeostatic principles have 
BM in anplyin, ego functions, so is there useful- 
Sowth ap ying to psychology the principies of 
Ctiva g: nd cha AG 
nge as potentiating forces 


ang 4; 28 j 
d digi? Soal-changing devices. Development 


alt, Sifferenti. 
deg on oon of the psychozogical system, 
tior © tharòso ably dependent to a ° greater 
Orga e ab ed Systems on external simula- 
mapa in ‘© probably under the control of 
lip n Processes, gradients, and pacé- 
on nal org ©, Freudian concept of linking 
es ing: zation and ego growth to body 


lca ) : e is 4 
tes ‘the integration of timing in 


"often increases. 


^ ency, but in all types o 


somatic and psychological grówth. Correla- 
tions are abundantly exemplified between ego 
maturation and central myelinization, per- 
ceptive discriminations and co-ordinated hand 
to mouth movements. 

Although physical growth is self-limited, we 
have as yet observed no limits to psychological 
growth except that set by the ageing of somatic 
organs, and no limits to social and cultural 
change. Human individuals and their colléctive 
societies seek new experiences, new challenges, 
and new concepts. They seem as much in- 
volved with growth, development, and change 
independent of self-preservation, although new 
devices of internal regulation and homeostasis 
closely follow each change. 

> Man, more than any other animal, is exces- 
sively and for long periods of time dependent on 
parental figures. Because of excessive de- 
pendency or restrictions on growth or because 
of the lack of sufficient stimulation or satisfac- 
tion, individual inertia against personal growth 
For one of such reasons the 
orgenism becomes fixed or held in a more or 
less dependent position and is not capable of 
utilizing its growth-potential. If it is able to 
develop to any degree, the inertia or longing for 
its previous dependent relationships make it 
vulnerable in times of stress or disappointment 
to regress to the old states of dependency. 

The healthy or so-called normal individual 
has passed through a reasonably satisfactory 
period of gratification appropriate to various 
phases of growth and has been able to utilize 
his particular growth potential to a considerable 
degree. The always present need for equilibrium 
and stability and its never satisfactory fulfil- 
ment is represented by the individual’s participa- 
tion as an integral and dependent part of a whole 
group. There are many possible permutations 
of utilization of growth-potential and depend- 
f personalities there are 
combinations of both. It seems to me that 
psychological growth expresses change as the 
organism or society developS newer organiza- 
tions for the expression and satisfaction of 
primary drives. Changing goals accompany a 
ütilization of other systems capable of operating 
through longer time-spans and greater distances 
for the purpose of obtaining the same basic 
satisfactions. These systems develop as assemb- 
lages around the retained primary core of 


personality. 
There is mor 
ia growth-in which thie 


e than a change of-goal involved 
actual or ‘direct, object 
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ne cs i ion is abandoned for 
ae sen ee eee the symbol stands 
symbolic gratification, I nr he 
lasses of signs. The new acts: mus 
MET : ept of ought to must be 
rewarding and the concep OR 
understood. It is this that conditions or 
i e shame response. 
CAT Ubi between homeostatic goal- 
seeking and growth may be expressed in another 
way. Growth may be measured by the number 
of goals which an organism can attain. As 
growth increases the organism can deal with 
more ervironments without repetitively search- 
ing for the same ones. The ability to re- 
organize, to seek new stimuli, and then to make 
appropriate response patterns part of one's 
stable internal organization may be a measure 
of growth. Such transformations of enviroa- 
ment and of self occur without loss of internal 
“coaesion or organization. Growth involves an 
efficiency of integrated goal-seeking, goal- 
setting, and goal-changing. Neurotic in- 
efficiency is exemplified by the repetition- 
compulsion of goal-seeking, the compulsive 
goal-setting, and the phobias against »goal- 
changing.? 

The operational Procedures by which "We 
usually isolate the goal-seeking from the goal- 
Changing devices in the PSychological field are 
those of anecdotes of behaviour and psycho- 
analytic reconstructions. From these we may 


extrapolate a longitudinal pattern which " irdi- 
cates the direction and dev 


and its blocking inertias 


would be dependency, 
(overcompensation), fa 
dency,etc. Sucha cy 
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isolate because its parts may .be Va 
time and space or observable only in one d 
social róle structures. When more Laer 
such patterned functions are studie ie we 
for example aggression, sexuality. ne field that 
get into a much mre com: ficated "with less 
requires considerabie interpretation 
eliability. ink 
We ae on safest ground when we id d 
such a psychologicaliy composite TA in case 
inertia pattern to somatic experiences Jiac syn- 
2, or with behaviour in a case of c ed The 
drome Which-I have recently deed Ts the 
early somatic experiences occurring Faces to 
psychological systems -have mature as goal- 
pattern, them in the ame mode' as wc may 
seeking devices are concerned. Behavi whic 
be better understood throügh ac TT 
the individual searches for those tterned, 
institutionalized réles to p his pa 
implicit rólés most perfectly fit. . sake 
i have simplified this presentation for hat t 
of demonstration, being foliy AM rut objec 
simplification in, itrelf" may raise ma derstan 
tions. I think” tht we cannot Uhologic? 
£rowfi and development in the pu as a part 
Systems apart from its history and Le ferentia- 
of the psychosomatic whole. before Hess pat 
tion. Also we cannot understand x n fro 
terned responses without an dbitraceo. social 
the action patterns in interpersonal Chrough- 
situations. We know that each person nd ma” 
muss lifetime partakes of many rôles ané idy 
nuances of partial rôles. It is through ke cycli? 
of patterned responses which often ta es 
form that we may see how grow 
Possible the search for new goals. ently 2° 
new methods are develeped and appa andon? i 
Goals are sought and old ones are à directio" 
the organism Still functions in the same 


t 
Although 


? Benedek 
“ Grinker defi 
tion of goals and b; 
devices. * would like to translate thi. 
language of the instiàct theory whic! 
familiar to psycho-anal 


need to be fed cha 
fred. It?s an oscillating process by which t 


O active, 


"tial in this area, i 


o 


d, 
Mens ug 
of the adult Woman represents the aspiration "iho! 


n 
S a nother. The ego-ideal of the adult Wd to ^a Eero 
to a lesser deg 


aspire arly 
degree on the the $e 


O De « providera father. If the frustrations ambivay {he 
dependent pe ful 


T o 
narcissistic core of the personality, the ability 1° se 
gcal of the adult insti 
the frustration-«of the needs implied in owt d o? 
ecause the inertia, the arrestation of the prove able 
in many instances, can bi ot bei 
measurable, hor. 
to live up to th 
depiession. 


217 s 
mother-child relation, thus transferring ity OTF jon 
the ambivalence in the p of the persona d id vii 
tion from generation to generation.) , to an in 
caused by other conflict areas also leac 
of growth.’ i i 
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as its past. 


not fpei Structure has been transformed but 
needs stion. Goals may be changed but not 


. Hu 
V. SHAME à 
SHAME FROM FAILURE IN GROWTH 


Piers ha: EN * 
Phenomenon stemly called our attention to the 
of inner ba shame as a differentiated form 
Parable to me concomitant with and com- 
Parental ima oc OE punitive aspects g 
it difficult iod s that we call superego. He finds 
lished witho oe of shame as,being estab- 
ing to Piers the influence of culture. Accord- 
e Shame arises out eof a’ tension 
sare oe ego-ideal when a goal is not 
Teat of aba 3 nd such a ‘ shortcoming > stirs a 
of the Dos anConment. Piers seems to bs aware 
tura] gece of both the innate and cul- 
ideal ig ae of shame, for he states that the ego- 
identifications one hand the sum of the positive 
i entifications With parental images-and later 
cial rôles A ud institutionalized ideals and 
Core of bas 1 on thé-other hand it contains 
Ynamic int rcissistic -omnipotence and 4s in 
€go's pote terfunction with, awareness of the 
Maturati ntialities for the sense of pleasure ‘of 
I Ds and mastery. -> , E 
> aois the sense of shame-to the long 
f a of the human infant and 
ae E rr attitudes of trust and mistrust 
Velopeq se him: Shame is specifically 
i Autonomy = rs child is developing his sense 
Wh, Visible to oth control of performances that 
lin € child c ers. The transactions between 
ung, SMS to pes and what is expected of 
a Qvered ordin rikson s concept of shame 
ing ibitionigtic t » leading to later voyeuristic 
Peri aCe of * sh endencies, Here the cultural 
tdg Of toilet t aming}, especially during the 
sha Shoy T raining, seems to be emphasized. 
me ,. orgue that there is a primary nuclear 


etween t 
emg rea 


ap. ^ Si 
quein m to the rudimentary superego 
ences’ 5 rre has exerted much in- 
idea by cultur er developing shame is influ- 
Cong; Which Ie. and the non-realization of 
Sham ned » i been directed; selected; and 
thesi © deve Bpe € culture. Primary or nuclear 
Phen, of inertia early in life and is the anti- 
Potens Menon, sh However, as a^psychological 
kei ya > Gr TE or failure of growth- 
me ly Semi. € ‘asthe converse, is sub- 
Poss; mages ized when it can be attached to 
Proce, i ihe words, when comparisons are 
as thes Stated a. x the source of a self-reflective 
e s! * L am not äs good as he is oF 


SXpect 
me to be,therefore I hate my- 
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self.” This is often associated with depression. 

A nuclear and innate shame, overlaid by 
assemblages of shamé derived from comparison, 
suggest a specifically human psychic. quality. 
The growth-potential is expressed in all phases 
of life and begins in the earliest symbiotic 
mother-child relationship when the needs of the 
child in its long period of human dependency 
are furnished by others. Soon there are stirrings 
of the beginning of autonomous development 
and self-realization. The ‘self demand’ child 
insists on holding its bottle and on insreasing 
amounts of ‘me do it self’. These are ex- 
pressed in every human being and permeate 
through all phases of life. Since in our culture 
human beings do not perish because of growth 
inertia, all degrees of defection in psychological 
growth may be seen. 

What is the scale on which man rates him- 
self? His culture and the social róles that he 
has been taught and incorporated establish 
scales of performance of later behaviour and 
accomplishments. But primary shame must be 
related to the speed and completeness with 
„which somatic and psychological structure- 
fusictions mature. Where is deviation regis- 
tered? Are the discrepancies those of the 
organizer of pace-making functions inherent to 
the species or those of the individual’s specific 
genic-determined growth-potential ? Such 
questions have no current answers. But once 
the shame image develops it persists throughout 
life no matter what secondary accomplishments 


are achieved. 


VI. THERAPEUTIC PROBLEMS 

Psycho-analysts try not to push their patients 
into activity or regression, and do not praise or 
punish for specific modes of behaviour or 
thinking. But indirectly, tacitly and covertly 
the value judgements of the therapist enter into 
"the changing superego and ego-ideal of his 
patient. Just as culture selects and directs the 
contents and direction of learning, so, psycho- 
analysis strikes at specific behavioural, sympto- 
matic, and characterologica! defences in an 
effort to free the growth-potential from its 
r2urotic chains. We are aided by the fact that 
these have caused the patient sufferirg or have 
endangered his life. ə 


One of the dangers in un : : 
any type is the patient’s-confrontation with the 


quality of his unsatisfied needs, his faiiure in 
growth, and his inertia characterized by com- 
pülsive search-for unchengirg goals At varying 


covering therapy of 


? 
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ization, quantities of shame 
DEN 2 CRT The form of transference will 
vary depending on the organization of inertia, 
of shame and the defences against the primary 
or core personality. The range is from abject 
inertia and whining or aggressive demands for 
infantile care or deep depression while the in- 
fantile ego recoils with anxiety and terror at the 
sounds and sights of a hostile world. (As 
Benédek pointed out in her discussion, this is a 
special form of negative therapeutic reaction.) 
The 2ountertransference may be maternally 
seductive towards deep or rapid regression and 
a high value placed on therapeutic, hopefully 
temporary, dependency. Sometimes counter- 
transference attitudes may consist of firmness 
and /acit urging towards growth and charige 
either at the onset or too soon after regression 
hes developed. Some analysts may vacillate 
between these two attitud 
seducing dependency and urging growth at the 
Same time. (As Piers s 
this paper, we should b 
contempt for our patie 


nate in ourselves between goal- 
changing, 


Were treated with unfail 
“cokes” and were list 
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Psychiatrist in daily sessions without -— 
tions. After several weeks or mont Ey eia 
régime many boys developed a, SEES ouldn't 
and would suddenly state that -they - dtoe 
take any more of this“ chicken? aiid as wer 

returned to duty. ^ These jtients «po 

their own therapeutic timing d m. 

Psycho-analytic patients rarely od per- 
self-timing devices, because they are ae ient 
manently and seriously neurotic than to Keep 
porary combat cases. We should try tient bY 
aware of the degree of strain on the pa d the 
the derhands: from his environment E 
therapist, and the degree of shame Limits 
from the permissiveness of therapy. 
have to be set.3 5 s ; 

Piers indicated that in people hors 
Shame, the first therapeutic steps bom pensa- 
either increased shame or incredsed he o 
tory activity by virtue of the estáblis ne pre- 
transference: He states that the ability to 
requisite for Successful’ therapy is the hich 
sense the patient’s potentialities for Vrcissistie 
therapist can attair: respect without n patients 
expectations or ambitions .In older ment has 
whos? past record of work gece anti- 
been good; references to-these are " face 
dotes to severe Shame reactions in the j 


uch 


with 
ons 

current regressions. In younger Pe sometimes 
no record, confidence in the future is atient 


difficult for both the therapist and th 4 5 the 
and is largely built on hope furnished a 
therapist-with whom the patient may b 
identify himself, lH 


VIL Summary juded t° 
I have presented a few cases and herape na 
others in an attempt to show that t ycho 


? Benedek Stated in her discussion: * The pacemaker 


The concept of growth, however, adds a 
; in this con- 


future at the same ume, Thus 
“third ear’ i 
only resistance against the insight i 


tense, diSorganizin 
‘I cannot agree with 
S2parates 


€ so sharply 
Strengthéning, Supportilg device. 


technique from ego- 
5, as if the latter would 


‘sentation indiccte th 


à or P$ 
Procedures, both psychotherapy tic 
necessarily 


ly 
o-ana gd 
interrupt and postpone the psyco a 
Process, “He fias Presented brilliantly ties ct 
Which compel the analy: the patien (any 
n listen not only to what t feeds: ^ will 
and wants, but also to What ihe patient Me ations Ch 
detailed Studies of special psycho-analytic aud the 
€ to-point out the dynamics ^ grate mit: 
niques of support and ego-building as an 1 eg from re- 
of the Psycho-analytic process and not sepa inker Pa 
te problems of therapy implied in te the ie 
at we must dcus pan. 
alloy of the pur: -a k 
suggestion ”. Psycho ain p with 
method cannet afford to stion D" pech- 
It must be alloyed not with SuSE md in We 
the understanding of the need-for supp% jy then ican: 
nique at every phase cf the therapy. On only ipa 
learn to diminish the hazards of growth: schody! in 
we become productive in analysing the p success 
of growth and Support pur awn hopes 10 
therapeutic effort.’ 


out 
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AC > 
E based on current psychodynamic 
n x n may have a mortality and a morbidity. 
ees penetrates to deeper core levels or 
SEM em beyond the goal of resolution of 
Special an ? bisexual conflicts it encounters 
hs relate ems and dangers. These seem to 
eee 6; the universal Human self-reflective, 
fires and/or learned, attitudes of shame at 
E ptum of growth-potential. The 
VEM 2 aenomena observable to therapists, 
ing E to break through defences produc- 
Mica Ic suffering in an effort to stimulate 
org ai of new patierns of» psychological 
«uon, reveal interesting aspects of goal- 
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changing growth processes. Within the per- 
mutations of these forces of inertia and growth 
develops shame, to some degree innate, to some 
degree learned. The current techniques tend to 
break up illusory defences in the hope of reduc- 
ing suffering, but may instead result in regression 
to levels of organization poorly equipped to 
handle reality in an adult world and reach even 
psychotic-like states. Defences may be recon- 
stituted with difficulty. Shame at inertia may 
be dangerous and lead to self-destruction. For 
the technical problems raised by these sheoreti- 
cal concepts, all therapy including psycho- 
analysis should include positive procedures to 


Seekin : i : d 
E Qmeostatic? segulation and goal- avoid such mortality and morbidity. 
a 4 : » " B la ə 
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THE ROLE OF THE SUPER 


EGO AND EGO-IDEAL IN 


CHARACTER F ORMATION. í 


By SAMUEL NOVEY, M.D., BALTIMORE, 


the nature of our patients has undergone a gross 


said to suffer 
from character disorders rather than from symp- 


tom neuroses. Psycho-analysis has more and 


these disturb- 
ances of character, a task which is Significantly 


the treatment 


upon as progress towards a cure, xj 


Wit the increasing recognition of character 
disorders there has be 


> pro- 
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D ; ce 
life experience. A re-evaluation of the € 
of these later experiences is er know- 
now firm foundation of our substantia e years 
ledge of development duiing the first abe " 
of'life. This.does not imply any Tae expetit 
these discoveries concerning early life since 
ences, but proposes.an addition to ipe i 
we need no longer fear that psyco an as 
be overpowered by a non-genetic psychia 
might once have been the case. superes? 
Our investigations of the réle of ee those 

and ‘ego-ideal have tended to lag behin tend out 
the róle of the ego in the attempt to velopmed 2 
conceptual basis of personality dev in order 
Extensive enquiries are being carried ouf is an 
to re-evaluate our concepts of ego ori£ is 


x ation 
development, and a similar need o 
needed in connection with our concep rocess 


Superego and ego-ideal and of the related P 
of sublimation. - ` jon uP. 

The superego depends for its format! ation of 
identifications, with a massive crystalliz an the 
this process as Freud puts it in The EE? nips of 
1d (4, p. 69), * When, the object relation aced PY 
the Oedipus Complex are regressively TEP + the 
identifications *. The superego is in threats 
heir of the Parents, and «depends upon affect ^ 
loss of love ang the mobilization of uc , 
guilt as well as upon the proffering ae OFF ts 
fundamental-participation in personal e sis 
ization. Needless to say, the superego esses 
essentially of the interna! reactive P je) "nf 
the parents or their surrogates and not to esting 
they were in the light of perfect rea AU 
It is also clear beyond contradiction, op 
quanta of energy with which these gowed * 
tions ’ or * inétrnalized objects ' are €P“ ich 
‘Supplied from the samé reservoir fro us ple 
other menta] Operations of the indivViO™ pa 
their energy, It appears altogether } i 
that any of the energy with which the 
tion is endowed could have come from + of 
Parental source as such or, in'facb "iren 
external source, Yet it seems that the 


| 
| 
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> > 
ae of identification does supply the 
Teactive Dose ae out of which the internal 
tion i SS develops it$ definitive configura- 
Ds utin JR rsfhce to a Psycho-analysis and 
adjustment of (Si) pp. 83-8) indicates that * the 
original js a newly introjected object to the 
tions ° E. LEM ad may give rise to complica- 
and Fey; Pe aben by Fenichel (3, pp. 469-70), 
CÓnstruct; el further says? ‘In addition to the 
mo ueram of the superego, the formation and 
importane n of ideals in later life, too, are of 
imes tete in forming the character. * Some- 
Certain ide persons, who serve as models, or 
eas become 5‘ introjected into the 
À n the same manner as the Qedipus 
€.been" introjected in childhood; at 
the later “ ego ideals” seem to re- 
eripheral in the personality. It is 
to explore further these later 
ere w to the.superego. 2 
the supere Ould seem to be no question but that 
institution so 1S In our culture a well-established 
f$ however e age of five.to six years. There 
that the int mple evidencë to sustain the fact 
Ideas Iino Tojection of further. individuals: or 
a D of minated at this point, but that for 
tinues, With deg thereafter this process con- 
ma ly lats x tiong only to decrease ulti- 
RR pa In general, psycho-analysis 
imports Irect its attentio’ to the early, and 
nt phase in which the superego is 


S 
late, Stablished - n 
üte hed; however, examination of the 


er times 


troject; 

Mm ion Lons«offers a fruitful source of in- 
ae is PIRE. the process of introjection. 
eu Our justifi n à continuum is amply borne 
us ire for ds le emphasis on education and 
neg 2 concer achers who will fanction as ego- 
hag Y ingr P we should hardl; have if all the 
late, Already p lents for ‘character formation 

een internalized prior. to the 


that > Peri 
hat he "lod and adolescence. It would seem 


l su 
D | be Run Which develops with the reso- 
tun, Pattern of ‘pal dilemma, is rather a com- 
futha Tepres Introjection—which, if not dis- 
Chant intro; ents a behaviour pattern for 
Sog > ratha Hons along this established 
Press les e dun a fixed static '&ody, as may ` 
Whig’? th ee `I am under the im- 
Super e is tlie presumptive basis upon 
Beate? T employed the concept of the 
Conce, e with M "regular usage and thé 
the ee So Which we aeal with, structural 
Ende, cy Pposed to functional ones there is 


© look upon thè superego rather 
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too exclusively in its topographie and dynamic 
senses. From the economic point of view, the 
process of habituatión to some given form of 
internal functioning, and introjection represents 
such a process, seems of prime significance. This 
is consistent with the pleasure principle, which 
seeks the easiest pathway with the least expendi- 
ture of energy as a channel of release. 

Psycho-analysis justifiably proposes to bring 
about certain constructive changes in the feu- 
rotic superego, and with this proclaims that this 
superego is malleable and subject to schange. 
There is little reason to feel that what may occur 
with some certainty through psycho-analysis 
may not occur occasionally through accidents of 
living. I would question whether it is a tenable 
position that only the neurotic superego is 
malleable, and if the healthy superego is mal- 
leable it should follow as a corollary that it too 
is subject to accidental change. The opinion 
that the superego becomes fixed at an early age 
and subsequently remains essentially unaltered 
has been advanced by Melanie Klein (9, pp. 250, 
252, 369) among others, although she implies 
that the superego can be altered at a later age 
thzough psycho-analysis. It is of interest to note 
the finality with which some of these statements 
are made. James Strachey (14, p. 136, note) 
states, ‘In practice nothing except the process 
of analysis can alter it (the superego)’, and 
Ernest Jones (8, p. 345) says, in his discussion of 
intrapsychical conflicts, ‘The period when they 
are generated is always the first three or four 
years of life, after which the structure of the 
personality has been established for good or ill.’ 
Freud (4, p. 69) takes a significantly different 
position when he writes: ‘Although it (the 
superego) is amenable to every later influence, it 
preserves throughout life the character given to 
it by its derivation from the father-complex, 
the capacity to stand apart from the 
He does not talk of a fixed 
superego or personality, and while the derivation 
is essential, it presumes further significant addi- 
tions. Certainly psycho-analysis offers a con- 
trolled opportunity to observe alterations in the 
superego and to bring about therapeutic 
changes in it, but this does not give adequate 
grounds to assume that it is the only means by 
which such changes occur after the onset of the 
latency period. J 

Those who have 
adolescents in non-ana 
strongly to confirm the pros 
the superego. by means € 


namely, ; 
^ego and to rule it." 


had occasion to work with 
lytic situations seem 
pects of alteration of 
“her tkan psycho- 
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i st Aichhorn, as the last para- 
ae HE book, Wayward Youth (1), 
says: 


* What helps the worker most in therapy with the 
; i ference! And especially what 
dissocial? The transi ce YE is 
ize as the positive transference. t 
E Neal he tender feeling for the teacher that gives 
EA S or the incentive to do what is pres noed m 
not to do what is forbidden. The teacher, = 
libidinally charged object for the pupil, o fers 
traits for identification that bring about a lasting 
change in the structure of the ego-ideal. This in 
turn effects a change in the behaviour of the for- 
merly dissocial child. We cannot imagine a person 
who is unsocial as a worker in this field. We 
assume therefore that the ego-ideal of the child will 
be corrected through the worker’s help in bringing 
him to a recognition of the claims of society and to 
participation in society. Our work differs from 
thet of the psycho-analyst in that we use the trans- 
ference to accomplish an entirely different task. In 
the analysis of neurotic patients, the transference 
must be used, not for temporary improvement, but 
to give the patient strength to complete a Special 
piece of work, to change unconscious material into 
Conscious material and thereby to bring atout a 
permanent change in his whole being. In remedial 
training we cannot be content with 
Which arise from the emo: 


boy or girl to the Worker. 
psycho-analysis, i 


under the influence of the tran: 
achievement, i 


p ofa socially 
etrieving of that 


pment which is necessary for a 


proper adjustment to society,’ 

Erikson in his book, 
p. 228), says in his cons: 
“In their search for a 


Childhood and Society (2, 
ideration of adolescence: 


new sense of continuity 
and sameness, adolescents have to refight many 


of the battles of earlier years, even though to 
do so they must artificially appoint perfectly 
well-meaning people to play the 


róle of enemies; 
and they are ever ready to install lasting idols 


and ideals as guardians of a final identity.” He 
then further states: * The integration now 
taking place is more than the sum of the child- 
hood identifications. It is the accrued experience 
of the ego’s ability to integrate these identificà- 
tions with the vicissitudes of the libido, with the 
aptitudes developed ont of endowment, and 


1 j js 2” s 
„might question whether the ego-ideal pal 
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1 i dles. 
with the opportunities offered in pu 
The sense of ego identity, then, is t SM ue. 
confidence that the inner sameness ers Gone 
tinuity are matched dy the sameness idend 
tinuity of one's meaning for Er ai ase 
in the tangible promise of a ‘!;career e further 

It would seem unnecessary to ae, Shee 
the thesis so admirably expressed per cept 
authors. Neither seems to challenge t 3 o, but 
of the earlier formation of the wd. the 
both express clearly and with conv. s of the 
necessity for later significant altera C A 
* superego * through the processes of in 
and identification. con- 

The concept of the superego has per Be- 
siderably Lindered by-its unwieldy er into, the 
cause of this there has gradually S this con- 
psycho-analytic literature a splitung omy change 
cept into a superego and ego-ideal. roduct © 
occurred in common parlance as à P. t need t0 
our work with patients and the rogus objects 
delineate certain groups of infroje charac 
as playing significantly different eque 
te: operations from certain other n 
Objects. T $e R 0 

E: Freud’s formulations of the super? to 


; ttempr 
The Ego and the Id, there is no 4 the fy 

mous, 
ideal, the two terms being used synony eby 


subseguently been ma ag 
T enti 
Reich (12, p. 29) among others to dne 
the superego and the ego-ideal. 
tion Ernest Jones states (8, p. M6): eee esti 
€go has several conscious convenes st itse 
stance, Conscience, ego-ideal, ok om f 
has to be carefully distinguished stitutioD a 
Thus the essential superego is an aF make X 
the Wnconscioss, so much so that ften 9 (d 
Patient aware of its’ activities 1S C lossat 0^ 
tremely difeult task.’ In his B cines Ko. 
PP. 497-500) to the same book he 1 perfe” s 
ideal as * The standard of individual Perego 


CBr at 
Je the supe "ipa 
that evokes aspiration °, while ec po 
defied as * The unconscious CONS? the 7. 


Med a l to © jci 
criticizes id impulses and gives pone ystom 
whenever the latter wishes to Boece shatPs ely 
impulses.” While the difference is 5 


cho-? 
conscious, IĮ myself, like inany psych ae 


* The editors of this volume appended, that was in 
1935, the following footnote, D. 211: ‘In this chapter, 
the terms * ego-ideal” and * Super-ego " are used 
synonymously, Among the majority of writers in 
psycho-analysis;..* supet-ego has gradial'y supplanted 


4 


E IAE 
h8*, eg 
er ee i tbe 


z D "thi 
the older term, “ ego-ideal ”.' Recently t 
à tendency in psycho-analytic litera n 
ideal” to differentiate special fun-tio! 
“ super-ego - 


^ i 
1 


— 
—————— ———À 
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a I 
ae i Eois that it is not and that the ego- 
T ie : € superego, needs unconscious roots 

c Smooth opération. 
in ie ELA p. 295 defines the ego-ideal 
should be dic wing manner: ‘Such ego-ideals 
Superego. » um hen from the concept of the 
over of the ne superego represents a taking 
childish Ae Dareia do’s and don’ts. In spite of 
Siperego is Pe endings the formation of the 
act, it rep. ased upon acteptance of reality; in 
‘adjust to T trus the most powerful attempt to 
and, is aa The ego-ideal, on the other 
orm or ünofl upon the desire to cling in some 
às of the her to à denial of the ego's, as well 
infantile n » limitations and to regain 
idealized BENE M by identifying with the 
am j a ; 

Operation dud agreement with the mode of 
he early the ego-ideal as here defined during 
Question PEN of life, although, one might 
Primitive E. savissbility of using this term for a 
O signify he € of operation, since it has come 
Sai € later and:more mature form of the 


© pro : : 
nnie Rein It is my impression that what 
artic] 1 is describing:in this and a later 


e 
Struct TE 218-38) arè the early formis of a 
Integra] Ee i €go-ideal, which represents an 
Cnough that of the mature character. It is true 
the later e through early narcissistic threats 
288 so Sel eal may Decome distorted, as she 
Ma Previo brought.out, but 1 have attémpted 
quately the xs Pager (10) to define more ade- 
tt Thature lever operations of the'ego-ideal 


m of M ; 
Shouiq n the opinion that;the term * ego-ideal * 


Kon ME Used to describe the punishing or 
of Ntion of i as such, based as it is on the 
se th $Bo«[dea] T. oedipal struggle. The concept 
oent of int is of use to define'that particular 
op rati Hae d cledoblects whose, functional 
thoughts r $ do with propośd standards 
fly eS oedi 1B, and conduct acquired later 
B early pal Superego, but having its roots 
en anxiety sonita] narcissistic operations 
fas Separate .This operative “unit seems to 
bur in róle in character formation and 


ep, . SO fi 

Bo-ideal p s the relations of the superego and 

€ ego are cencerned, there is this 

ae ego exercises its power through 

any, P d SH employment, of the special 

eV cnee known as guilt or through the 
8ing-from the threat of withdrawal 


à [S 
threg Su 
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of its love. It thus may be ego-alien or may in 
fact on occasion side,with the id against the ego. 
The ego-ideal as above defined has the special 
characteristic of always being ego-syntonic in 
character and has in fact been compared to a 
‘loved object ° (6, p. 74), I believe it fallacious, 
however, to consider the ego-ideal an intrinsic 
part of the ego, since it is by no means bound by 
the ego’s regard for reality in the usual narrow 
sense of the term. d 
There has been in recent years a tendency to 
assign a greater and greater share of the total 
personality organization to the ego. From an 
original róle as an outer core of the id, it has at 
last been given its more appropriate róle as the 
major synthesizing agent of the character. My 
imipression is, however, that with the current 
enthusiasm of discovery, its operations have 
been perhaps over-estimated, and ib is séen 
falsely as performing certain functions which 
would best be considered as part of the superego 
—ego-ideal system. 
` The ego is governed by the reality principle, 
and some are inclined to assume that a function 
‚which can be as integrative in personality 
fuüctioning as the ego-ideal had best be con- 
sidered an integral part of the ego. This tends 
to, overlook the fact that we must look upon 
reality from various aspects. In so far as the 
presumed * objective ’ observer is concerned, the 
* héro-worshipping ' aspects of man may appear 
unreal., However, they appear to have an inner 
reality and often inspire man to performances 
that the ego, with its regard for * reality ’, would 
pronounce unreal indeed. Since all our attempts 
to describe given segments of the personality 
organization inevitably introduce an element of 
artificiality, perhaps it would be clearer to speak 
of the adequately functioning ego-ideal as being 
contiguous with the ego, serving as a model of 
what one is as well as what one would like to be, 
^and thus contributing to the ego's security. I 
say this because our internal image of even our 
physical selves at any given moment eoincides 
but poorly with our physical appearance as it 
may be observed by others. 1 believe that this 
internal imagery. is closely bound up with our 
ideals of what would represent our individual 
concept of a model appearance. We would prefer 
to feel that we approximate to it more closely 
than we do in fact. I choose our concept of our 
body image as an illustration, but it is only one 
sample of the extensive interplay between ego 
and ego-ideal modes of operation. . .—— . 
^I should-like to explore the tecknical implica- 
17 
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i er concept of the róle of the ego- 
Sel d um EE ofan incident Te- 
xd a ing the course of analysis. ' Psycho- 
crate ^ with its investigation primarily of the 
Wes a disorders and oriented as it is to therapy, 
peeves justifiably tended to centre its attention 
on the genetic origins of any given memory. 
Freud in his paper on ' Screen Memories. C, 
pp. 66-7) defines a screen memory as 'one 
which owes its value as a memory not to its own 
subject-matter but to the relation existing be- 
tween that subject-matter and some other, 
suppressed psychical material’, And further, 
“they are extremely well remembered but that 
their subject-matter is completely indifferent,’ 
Such memories should be sharply distin- 
guished from memories where the subject- 
matter is not indifferent. Here too we are 
interested in exploring the genetic origins of 
Such memories, but they are not matters of 
indifference as significant formative experiences. 
If we apply ourselves to these memories which 
are not indifferent from the point of view of 
the same menzories 


ot only the repressive 


eriences but also sig- 
nificant experiences in thei i 


matter of significance in 
To illustrate this I should like to cite, 
ticular memory of a patient. 
his middle thirties who had c 
primarily because of a ri gid, ob: 
and the gradual recognition 
narrowness and inhibition i 
immediate cause precipitati 
treatment was an increasin 
ment from a woman friend 
been extremely dependent without, however, 
being able to identify his dependence cor- 
sciously. The particular memory which interested 
me in this regard was as follows: 


a par- 
He was a man in 
ome into analysis 
sessional character 
on his part of the 
n his living. The 
ng his coming into 
£ sense of estrange- 
upon whom he had 


He was in the 7th grade 
to take 
poorly ei 


of school and war required 
à test in a subject, civics, in which he felt 
quipped. He prepared a small bit of papèr 
With certain now unrecalled data‘ related to the 
subject matter and secreted it in his hand.during the 
examination, but did not r 


efer to it and did well in 
the examination, On turni i 


by the teacher, 
foundes: dread yi 
he would be given a 


4 


“and of the modern concept of the ego 
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more violent punishment. The following tai 
Papers were returned and the patient ips EE 
had been given credit by the teacher : fad 
material except the specific content or the bi 2 pres 
The patient's associaiions led back to Ee 
experience with his father where he had ant DU 
punishment for a pocz performance at sc’ didit 
had instead been dealt with by him p end 
fashion, then to his dread of his md to dis 
tuclly to his own ambivalence in relatio 
father. 2 


s 223 as 
Treated genetically the school eu. y 
therapeutically-useful; however, its par teacher 
sensitive handling on the part of the ight to 
was a significant contribution in its own T 5 my 
the” healthrul “character development Bs prior 
patient. It might be argued that had t ie e 
groundwork not been Jaid in his aden o 
perience, this experience would have ndation 
no great significance. However, a fou lar eX 
does not make a building. This pucr up 
perience assisted my patient ‘ in the se 
of & socially directed’ ego-ideal ’, t explore 
Aizhhorn's words. iAs analysts we usd of be 
the neurotic implications of any pi n, how- 
havioir reported; cafe'should be ta ° tioning 
ever, not to interrupt the adequately fen! revious 
synthesizing activities arising out of P 
fortuitous life experiences. : 
In so far as the technical usage of this 
is concerned, théy are manifold. t 
enough at any giveh moment simply 
With greater insight to this as well gre 
aspects of the patient's associations. e of the 
frequently the patient is himself awd simple 
Significance of Some such experience; pe. e 
agreement may supply him with such Jessen his 
of ego support as to allow him to le aspe c 
efences and explore hitherto unavaila ificatio" 
of the same incident. Sometimes p oe 
of just such tignificant experiences wil val y 
mit him to take the next step in explo 
the accompanying genetic implications 
mention only a few of the immediate 4 is fa 
in treatment of greater awareness of th! 
the personality development. 
"To summarize: ana 
'(i) The dévelopment of character 


t 
nceP 
co " 


o liste? 


necessary a change in cur concept 
ego and ego-ideal. d up 
(ii) The superego is best looked er tha 
funciional pattern of introjection ra 
‘xed institution. ^ 
(iii) The separatión of supereg 


s 
on ? 


nas? 


„id? 
o and c£? | 
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0: B P. H 
do the possibility of the further clarification 
- 9) Ble of introjection in character formation. 
a he ego-ideal has ‘its roots in primitive 

ao identifications. 

v : E n 

ME egò-ideal in thé mature individual is 
= ae Saleh early identifications as well 
fe ater’ significant persons, but not 
either of these alone. : Í P 
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tion related to the ego and superego, and it 
makes essential contributions to the process of 
sublimation bound by an inner reality making 
for inspired performance. 

(vii) The technique of psycho-analysis includes 
not only the tracing of these later ego-ideals to 
their genetic prototypes, but the analysing of 
them as significant contributors to character 


formation. 
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THE COMMUNICATIVE FUNCTION OF THE DREAM 


By MARK KANZER, M.D., 


The dream is inherently—in appearance at least 
—a narcissistic phenomenon, entirely intra- 
Psychic. The actors and the audience are alike 
the dreamer; the ultimate purpose of the action 
is to preserve the most narcissistic of mental 
States, sleep, Nevertheless, there are communi- 


cative elements about the dream and, as will be 
set forth in this 


is, of Course, of intrinsic j 


s l Interest 
during analytic treatment. é 

reud, even in his early investigations, 
described dream 


the desire to 
otivation that 
ctly when the 
to him. Fora 


Prove that he was Wrong (8)—a m 
achieved its aim even more dire 


from recent Te-analyses of hi 
Erikson (3) and W 


friendly letters s 
“non vixit * dream with the acco: 


dream wishes; Teactions a 


8 Bainst this prompted 
the “hypocritical dreams ? dealing with Fliess. 
From this standpoint, the letters assume in toto 
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the function of a manifest content pr. p: 
municated as a defence against the str : 
the latent.content to make itself Spread interpre- 

The most primitive ana widesprea es from 
tation of dreanss regards them as mess telepathic 
the divine (or, in modern variant, as trmerely 2 
experiences °). In this is to be seer QE also 4. 
particular form of sanctioned insight municate- 
Projection of one’s own.need to um to preac 
St. Paul, after his vision, goes fort ccept it. 
the word and insist that otners = inspired 
Numerous writers. and artists, a gie drea 
by'their dreams, hase not complete d it to 9? 
work until they have communicated. 1 n of the 
audierce. In the fate neuroses, revela eS 
dream plays an important part in P (cf. the 
the very events portended in the dien, qha 
Tole of the oracle in the Oedipus dra gthening 
urge to confess and be punished, a yet also 
the defences against unconscious wishes, typ? 
gratifying them, is prominent in thi is 
communication. ne Iroquo 
In a variant of this procedure, th a Sat" 
Indians celebrated a Feast of aie ie : 
nalia following a general confession il spirits f 
Participants Wearing disguises (of eV behavior, 
and engaging in wild ant destructive nly Í "o 
from which they could be deterred ue Ur. 
Victims were able to guess their dream? rye ra 
this charade ‘the tormentor seems to takin? se 
come an animated nightmare m i ho 
rôle very similar to that^of the Sp met Nias 
Oedipus legend; the oedipal kw sim e 
Solves the riddie Presumably admits nowled? 
dreams, and therefore to guilty the 
Confession is followed by relief. „enact jsh 

Such cereifíonials and dramas Pen the "ihe 
vonflict'within the dream itself bea aco "eis: 
to sleep and the day residue that has 7^. ur. 
vehicle of the emerging TAO ECON ation dar? 
SISUC. ahd "the, communicative f seo? pe 
reconciled if we recall the character ing D oO" 
Harcissism, The dreamer, wien " 
outer world, can relinguish objects 


M 
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Jectin 1 y 
m 1n symbolic form. External rela- 
thereby int Ore; including communication, are 
would Eco qued -reviving moreover, as we 
Same ne atone primitive activities of the 
Identification * əm the past. Among these are 
being looked andthe meré acts of looking and 
mechanism ae which are so important in the 
image Nye ream formation. A single dream 
Rast and c mbody a complicated harmony;of 
ontemporary relationships and com- 
. Freud amd the R. is my uncle’ dream 
Opinions amo ES condenses an exchange of 
Y à message e several persons and is climaxed 

omm © the dréamer himself. ." 

most basic non is ‘Ultimately inherent in the 
lines betwee orces that establish thé boundary 
Pressiong į En ego and. object: in sensory im- 
Phylogenetic Motor respanses and in the symbols, 
evolution si jan synthesized, that, record the 
and to co he psychic structure. To experience 
assitilates angen are as one; the infant 
he world hea disposes of.his first contact with 
ete. Ty. Object relations are thefefore 
‘Namically à T nits of the mind 'structuraily, 
1, largely nd econoñically. Primary narcis- 
Which c10 Y hypotheticaj, would be a state in 


2, Obje 
Seneti ; Ta representations ‘are purely phylo- 
ane assiminne narcissism would deal with 
e ed from- individual experience. 


e clai : 

F 3 rene: of reality for" attention,” would 

i Vance Poney the retürn to a state of more 
Ental for ndary narcissism as the balance of 


iP» as t ; vip ce 
Ntrusiy, e reintegratión of an ego split by the 


c 
d Stu s $$ becomes more complex. 
uceq of hypnosi E 
'g Y a splitti Sis suggest that sleep is in- 
SO Spitting of the day residue, with the 


Portion > ; : 
10n °’ introjected and the ‘ bad’ ex- 


a UClssistic re Falling àsleep is not a simple 
uen ict in Sression but the consummation of 
ipal) Ce ch the good (oedipal or pre- 
dea, Sliminateq 1S re-attached to thë ego and the 
Yours are y In anxiety dreams these en- 
int, not truly Successful. The sleeper there- 
hay fected goo Y alone, but ‘sleeps with’ shis 
ila’ slee Object. This is evidenced in the 
Dar, Or his 0 15—the physical demand of the 
tituj? and oF hone of the adult for his sex 
f A E * the neurotic for lifts, toys, and’ 

Avg, B. f 
bij, "te ee latter, introjective measures are 
fom p, taking eating or-drinking, swallowing 
dreap” Dursin atbs, and of ccurse in archaic 
Dar sepe, sS TOCking, and lullabies. The 
Sh * 18 a relic and sign of the dream 


> Im bedtime stories and prayers 


Te 
minary conditions for sleép (20). ^ 
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there is often simultaneous appeasement and 
destruction of the parent through splitting de- 
vices. Conversely, the emergence from sleep is 
represented in myths as a reluctant departure 
from a beloved figure, often the result of taking 
a forbidden glimpse (opening one's eyes) as in 
the legends of Psyche and Eros, and of Orpheus 
and Eurydice. Sleep may also be represented as 
the enthralling power of darkness from which 
one seeks to escape (Persephone and Pluto). In 
both ‘good sleep’ and ‘bad sleep’ (Lewin), 
therefore, the ego is not alone. P 

The transition from sleeping to waking is not 
absolute, and the * simple dreams ’ of children, 
taking their origin in real relationships, may ` 
carry the dream wish back into reality. For 
example, the communication by the disap- 
pointed little girl that ‘someone’ in a dream 
had given her cherries also contained an “un- 
mistakable hint to her father. In somewhat more 
disguised form, Little Hans' dream about the 
two giraffes was a tactful notification to his 


'parents that he was now aware of the facts of 


life.» Nightmares pass directly into communica- 


> tion when the child cries for his mother, or 


réllect the paralysing fear of being unable to 
establish such communications. Object relations 
established in this way ‘from above’ form the 
surface for a hierarchy of relations ‘from 
below ’. 4 

The recession or approach of objects in dreams, 
for example, is likely to be linked with infantile 
memories of the approach or departure of the 
parents—i.e. with accessibility to communica- 
tion, reflecting the momentary spatial configura- 
tion of the ego boundary. Falling and climbing 
or flying dreams represent the same principle and 
are determined in the male to a considerable ex- 
tent by the experience of erection. A severance 
of communication, often with the connotation 
of death or castration, may be expressed in 
sleep by the direct evacuation of bodily contents 
or by such typical dream symbols as the losing 
of teeth, missing trains, etc. r^ o 

Exhibition and examination dreams are usually 
traceable to a desire for (or feàr of) communica- 
the blank dream with orgasm may repre- 
ing to the usual antithetical meaning 
both complete fulfilment of 
a wish to establish and a'desire to break off visual 
contacts, with an. object." Olfactory, tactile, 
thermal, and auditory impressions, as well as 
motor impulses, can serve for such purposes in 
the same way as visual imagery. In the form. of 
the dream: and its description,” elemerts like 


tion; 
sent, accord 
of primal symbols, 


' 
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.dimness, and fading from memory, or their 
eee their communicative si Sees 
Freud pointed out that, in the dream itself, 
the thought may intrude, ‘ This I must tell to the 
analyst’. As with the related impulse to write 
the dream, there is in this—as he discovered— 
resistance to making a communication. Others 
have also stressed the positive disposition of the 
dreamer, under the same circumstances, to give 
of and reveal himself (1, 2, 17). Both aspects are 
shown in a little masterpiece of communicative 
ambiguity, where the patient dreamed ‘ some- 
thing’ about his girl friend—he could recall no 
other details—and also had the thought, * I must 
tell this to the analyst’. In its more positive 
form, this meant, ‘I must tell the analyst that 
Ihave given up my dreams about my girl friend °. 
Freud, in a similar way, described the forgetting 
of à name in a dream as meaning * I should not 
dream of that’, 

Analysts have all had their ?xperience with 
impending breakdowns of resistance. that are 
heralded by a series of dreams, often after a long 
dreamless period, in which the urge to čom- 
municate (as spearhead of emerging instinctual 
drives) is manifested with increasi 


agoraphobia), thus Strengthening the defences 
While communication of the same dream to the 
analyst, in contrast to her usual habit of forget- 
ting dreams, served similarly to tempt him and 
bring about fulfilment of the intrapsychic com- 
munication that is expressed by the loving 
embrace with the dancing partner. : 
The disposition to communicate or to break 
off communications is manifested and most 


readily dealt with in the transference neurosis, 
Which is intermediate b 


and provides the analy. 


d's observation that * most 


D 
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munication both in free association and in the 
dream becomes mcre obscure and -— a 
Acting out and somatizations become ae the 
of the internalized resatiorship fro, m Ee 
real analyst is split cf, along with the o dd 
excluded from the dream word. The kx. Fi 
through which such regressive wer 
best be grasped and drawn back into t e 
even in the deepest schizophrenia, is. A 
municative aspect which enters into 
Symptom and act. 

z PD subject to asthmatic Len b 
defending herself from entering into verba 


hen 
ex- 


dream to elaborate on the meaning of i 
symptom: ‘I dream that I am lying ropte 
couch and you are sitting at the other baie tha 
room. I rise up to come to you but ‘fin Thi 
there is freshly laid concrete between us. fa 
hardens rapidly as J put my feet in it. She 
caught in a vice, am tetrified and scream- 
awakened with an'asthmatic attack. t frag- 
The asthmatic attack répresents the las 


: in 
méht of the dream,"which finds her ie. 
the grip of her defences. Deeper layers v mediate 
genetic and sexual aspects; the more "e on 
difficulty involves her desire to rise h st 
couch, look at and approach the analys» 
The therapeutic routine has caught her 
vice’; the attack is not only an inhibi 
self-punishing instrument (that gratifies vaginal 
Siré to grip the penis of the apalyst in 4 of the 
vice) but is designed, like the Dess — 
nightmare, to secure immediate he P ality 
forcing the analyst to abandon his ne" of # 
This calls for an immediate response, ?" pal 
nature to restore communication to e 
level. It is useful, too; to learn Ea a De 
dream that as the result of free associ4 ; 
patient feels she has ‘ put her foot init in 
analyst must'Consider whether his own nct 
tations were * tog freshly laid’, too ' CO" vice i 
Tie, Posed the threat of holding her “in ^ pac 

è clues suffice for the attack to be tra“ 


4 4 
to certain recent discussions, where casioT- of 
analyst who failed to * rise to the 0003S rm 


; dthe ; 
pression of her desires for the analyst, use = 
he 
t 

s A 

m 

to | 

* 

h 


etc. 
jn 
gian 


Terence, etc., is extremely common ne foll es 
dreams frequently offer‘a variant of te n 
ing, which cannot he properly interpr? with 
the apparent ego. i; interchange", ig 
apparent object, ‘I am stand'ng or 
brother, who is'trying to replace # JE jo” 
come off its hinges. He is bungling 
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I decide to say nothing.’ i 
gcide to say g. The dreamer is an 
ewe individual who, beneath the fagade of 
drm ativeneso, really’ says nothing. The 
UR da turn has fourd no opportunity to 
ance this barrage and his silence does 
The me the"; patient suspects, disapproval. 
Em T a y to establish contact is also reflected 
am culty of fitting in the door properly; 
: other hand, a contrary trend is fulfilled 


"ID a sinat; 
Situation that ‘leaves the door open’. 


oile ; 
js aes and pederastic fantasies underlie 
Ee latter dream really belongs among the 
others, that are discussed by Miller (15) and 
Confessional s i. to dawning insight, to 
Narcissism- tendencies and—ip the guiso of 
E O communications about others. 
as Ratik (16 ) ment of this theme is common and, 
Mr. owed in ħis analysis of Dr. Jekyll 
others, ig [à e, The Portrait of Dorian Gray, and 
Of the uS ay associated with the fantasy 
teakdown be as a portent of impending mental 
© breakdo oth in the hero and in the anthor. 
Phenomenon ^ of identifications underlies jhis 


Toots, pid lánguage emerge from the same 
The nee RE images grade-into spoken words. 
anguage Pn peapIe word play that links dreams, 
Peatedly > Wit, and symptoms has been re- 
lysts, VERPHASHEd by Freud and other ana- 
Metaphor inna s observations on the origin .of 
is Pertinent į the control of bodily functions (18) 

exhibition Tespect to the following dream of 
ency UE male with intense urinary 

Tea subjected to,psychological tension: 

med that someone was telling me a 


Urg 


joke, 1 
around iG, said, “ There was this guy running 
made Ooking for a-place to leak." Then he 


are from t reference to urinating in a forceful 
© began E kerb, but this is rather vague. Next 
Need tou O imitate someone vith an urgent 
EC ME with wriggling of the body, 
‘Se paa so»ọn. Then he finished by 
T nally this guy gets his dick out, 
"Th all the stuff stuck te the heac of the 
: disci; implication is that instead of urine, 

In one d semen." - 
Uinary ae Irection, the drear» extends into 
When teremeties and ‘conflicts of childhood, 
th Sin e emer would compete with other 
toS kerb, EE streams of urine in an arc from 
9 his Oreo direction, there is reference 
une cae Hes in telling jokes and anecdotes— 
ic urinate tically equivalent to exhibition- 
Ing. .The manifest content shows an 


barrassment over 


3 
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intriguing relation between the words and 
actions of the narrator: where the imitative 
actions would end in a display of the penis and 
in urination, there is a flow of words instead—a 
linguistic equivalent. The words themselves are 
in vulgar colloquialisms, in contrast to the more 
polished habitual speech of the patient himself— 
partaking therefore of the functions for which 
they substitute. 

The jesting pertains to the clownish exhi- 
bitionism that is now emerging from the pro- 
tective coverings of refinement. The, urinary 
memories screen masturbatory and primal scene 
components; there is also an allusion to an 
embarrassing experience at college when semen 
instead of urine was discharged as he stood at a 
urinal. The whole has reference to free associa- 
tions that become blocked by urinary impulses 
and motor restlessness on the couch. Much,the 
same occurs during social conversations. Recent 
communications have shown a loosening of 
control and Have brought into the analysis 
* semen ’? vital substance, instead of urine as in 
the past. The startled reaction to his first 
emission is paralleled by his pleasure and em- 
a recent communication that 


escaped in this way. 

The situation is resolved in the dream by pro- 
jection: the exhibitionistic narrator is another 
person, a * tough guy' instead of a college 
student, who boldly permits the inner contents 
to ‘leak’ forcefully from the ‘kerb’. At this 
point the wit work stops—it has encountered 
resistances that make the dream vague in this 
area. In the end, the joke is on the analyst; only 
a residue is left and it is not possible to distin- 
guish the nature of the material that has escaped. 
The frustration of the patient himself in interpre- 
ting the primal scene is reproduced and 
reversed. 

Interest in the occurrence of directly quoted 
words in dreams has been. revived lately by 
studies of Fliess (6) and Isakower (11), which 
investigate among other problems the relative 
participation of ego and superego in^such pro- 
ductions. The ambiguity and oracular powers 
of the spoken word in the dream have furnished 
much of the folklore and impression of divine 
commuaication that centre about this medium, 
which borders upon the auditory hallucination. 
Word images, Fliess concludes, are nuclear to 
both ego and superego and ‘ the relation of ego 
and superego, although intrapersonal, “as inter- 
personal characteristics’. This interpersonal 
aspect is ze-established , under conditions of 
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en?wing the original state of super- 
Se fennation in which the infant craved the 
i e parent. m ides 

Su mem of this principle, 
which also shows the spoken word as derived 
ultimately from the cry of the infant for the 
parent, is contained in the following dream. A 
middle-aged woman whose elder Sister was re- 
moved in dying condition to a hospital was left 
to slzep alone in the house with her brother-in- 
law. With her anxieties and oedipal conflicts 
thus stimulated, she dreamed that a strange man 
with a long moustache forced his way through 
her bedroom door, and she awakened in terror 
screaming * Henry, Henry!’ (the name of the 
brother-in-law). Later, she thought the stranger 
in the dream looked like a picture of her father, 
whom she had never seen because of his early 
death. Here the split between erotic and 
Superego aspects of the reaction to the brother- 
in-law is apparent, with his name used as a 
superego charm to dissipate his “own evil spirit. 
Nevertheless, she succeeded by her cry in 
bringing him into her room. 


nal., 1949, 


he fairy-tale 
* The Emperor's Clothes ’ to illustrate the com- 


ponents of the dream aiso tacitly recognizes the 
interpersonal and intrapersonal relationship, 
that are active in the creation of dream, 

The impostor persuades the Empero! to don 
an imaginary robe and ther, appear naked in 
public. It is the dream work itself that is the 
impostos, the manifest Content of the dream that 
is the illusory tobe; the Emperor himself is the 
setretly "acqu'escent.. upe and dreamer whose 
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: e 
exhibitionism furnishes the dream e an 
public has been trained to accept d the 
ventional disguises of human aspir sate "their 
child of the fairy-tale, who calls things A 
proper names and disturbs the tthe verbal 
formance, is of course the angiysi. Tf cession 
communications of the secondary P -— an 
place the acting out of the primary pro i 

ing the dream to an end. -ation in 
sae conflicts between communi a A the 
verbal and somatic language are expres ates in 
dream of another patient that € mids 
addition his latent paranoid trends. In sl anei 
of a growingly conscious Homos s men’s 
ference, he dreamed: * I yas sitting in t ewashe 
Toon and crapping. Judge X. came ft with he 
his hands unconcernedly, and then left ou ar 
remark, “Come in and see me wher Y 
through! I was mortified.’ F ient 

Judge X. might well, for this paa 
stood for the Lord in, the Last eal 
venerated figure known: both for his ei 
investigations and his incorruptible Te ochaviouf 
informality of the scene and of his lity; 
were quite out of Keeping, with rea Asso 
Mortification of the patient was not. both had 
tions pointed to an occasion when to lear” 
waited for a witness to appear—only e on the 
finally that the man had killed himse specially 
Way to the meeting. The blow was E eal 
Severe to the patient as it meant that ue devoted 
of preliminary work to which he ha nothing: 
himself with zeal would now come to, g. poit 
Actually the incident had been a bei rapid 
in his career and hisjllness; his prev!0 
tise was now destined to come to a het M E. 

he words ‘Come in and see me is reque, 

are through ° brought to mind the see itd th 
of his present. supervisor, fraught uting ^, 
implication of lack of vigeur in prose natin 
assignments, ‘a analysis, he had been alt’, 


* Noth!P? ot 
between depressed feelings that ‘N° rg” 


nave 
nt— 
hing 


cia- 


/ : e 
coming out, nothing will.happen ^, 2? r E 
appeals for special time and attention exam ig 
analyst, The dzeam fulfils a wish, fOr cce 
that frie: 


ndly and informal meetings W! ing E 
the present period of therapeutic * ciaph 250g 
Constipatio.- had recently been a trO orti 
symptom, he need to withhold a 
information had pervaded his work ts- 
generally—reviving genetic anteceden his St 
dream, the judge is the sione a j 
misdemeanours (catches him wit ation js0” 
down) and exempliñes reaction fur a supe!" 
ing of the hands; also, like the presen 


Overture ay 
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he i are 
D. M his hands of the patient himself). 
GM ideal, he is also the cause of the 
Ee and is the" split and projected 
Which re Ne of the retaihed column of faeces 
pA ara penis of the anal aggressor. 
Vardly = ees is therefore broken off out- 
S estable departure of the judge, while it 
sp i FÉ all the more firmly within by 
similar T. ntrol. The verbal translation is, a 
At asterpiece of ambivalence: the invita- 
Come in and see me’ is both a sexual 
in-the em a threat of dismissal; moreover, 
Ruda te sense it is the patient who invites 
Esos re oo in è and see him. The dream 
it ndamentaliy sto the paranoid exhi- 


Itionisti 

Ë c : . s 

infancy. type which restores the spectator’ of 
Li s » 


One SC P 
mean Scarcely finds a dream without a double 


Int g 

and R upon words,’ Freud declared, 
Teverse th the natural tendency of the dream 

fro the ah © course of, evolution, in language 

Concrete g stract to the original pictorial and 

atter ic . 13€. Sharpe’s contention that the 


is : 
trol Of the cifically. related in metaphor to cgn- 


Material, T ; - 
d metaphoric, he dreara itself, as an archaic 


Sing at the cal language; scems to come into 
st Ed sag the sphincters (censors) 
Sat y mental control to regulate 

VU lias the ego boundaries, these 
a Lewin's aung the nuciei of communica- 
Bee Brett ream screen represents thein- 
Vell. fo. Ype and perhaps the eliminative 
example, as in its frequent associa- 


Toce 
; C68, 
tion Ses c 


€ sphi : or to 
sphincters finds corroboration in our , 
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tion with phenomena of bodily» discharge (12). 
Acute failure of this regulatory function is 
reflected?by the disturbances that affect both 
sphincters and dream formation in the night- 


mare (19). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


í (i) The dream serves a communicative func- 

tion—directly in terms of introjected objects, 
and indirectly in relation to the external world. 
Both clinical data and theoretical considerations 
are adduced in support of this proposition. 
Sleep is not a phenomenon of primary but rather 
of secondary narcissism, at least after early 
infancy, and the sleeper shares his slumbers 
with an introjected object. 

»(ii) The language of the dream, as an expres- 
sion of this fact, may be traced regressively from 
the spoken word to identifications, and -the 
sensorimotor interchanges at the ego boun- 
daries. Archaically, dream imagery serves to 
regulate the latter through control of the 
sphincters, which are represented in the censor- 
ship 
(iii) Impulses to communicate (or break-off 
communication) may be traced through the ap- 
proach or recession of objects in dreams, 
through exhibitionistic and examination situa- 
tions, etc., through accompanying bed-wetting 
and orgasms, and through impulses to act out 


and feport one’s dreams. Analytic therapy finds 
the analyst drawn into the intrapsychic as well 
t f the 


as external communicative system 0 


dreamer.? 
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ANE 
» The dre 


feels relieves the mind like a safety valve ' (8). 
(in part) at the Midwinter Meeting of the American 


Psychoanalytic Association, Dec. 3, 1954. 
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; RELIMINARY BTUDY BASED ON THE CONCEPT OF SUBLIMATION 
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Before eee HISTORICA". PERSPECTIVE, 
Years ago ol sciences emerged, some 200 
Of religion ane relationships were the domain 
Sciences a ics, and philosophy. , The sqcial 
Ooked Horne born in an already scientific age, 
thing like E ME researches, for some- 
SU iter, tee ot the mind. By build- 
tics, psych observations, experiments, and statis- 
Philosoph ology—aftér breaking away from 
trying to Y—offeted itself as such a. science, 
Sciences. Ae close proximity to the natural 
still suspic} e aatural.sciences, however, are 
Browing fates of the pew ‘ in-law’, while the 
Sociologists manc by modern anthropologists, 
analysis Wit and economists to include psycho- 
that Plu their training syllabus indicates 
heir Seren fo psychology did. not quite satisfy 
Psycho.a Or this basic science of the mind. 
hy or ey did not start out as à philo- 
1 the baste 4 Sp general, psychology to éstab- 
Hiüitemoge s ey namics of the mind., It began 
Status or d in the neurological clinic, and the 
Socia] kh Ycho-analysis as a tenet basic to the 
Hegelian P Shows d curious example of 
View of it ialectic, looked at from the point of 
3 s founder. „We know from Freud’s 
n 
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mo Sturge that from early, youth he was 
us about human concerns than about 


Nat ral 
ob 
Wanted + jects. Throughout his.schooldays hee 
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ja d Was under the iniluence of Darwin 
ch Suddenly re S beautiful essay on Nature that 
phe? trom ecided to study medicine The 
Wo Slology OE work in anatomy and 
MEA in Se the nervous system to practical 
m € under ins diseases seems,.to have been 
hy ing ont Xternal pressure. That this study, 
cSteria, A. With the, physical symptoms of 

NET pe lead him ultimately to the dis- 
? basic dynamics of the human mind 


y of 
Wag t 
Certa; 
Ttainly not ex oy him; 
10t expected oy him; but perhaps 


' general and theoretical nature 


© study law and engage in public. 


it was not altogether haphazard. E. 


We know that parallel to the clinical studies 
on the neuroses (see his ‘ Early Papers’, 1892- 
1906) he was, without being at first aware of the 
connection, interested in dreams. Quite pri- 
vately he jotted down notes—long hidden—on 
the work of the mental apparatus. After 13 
years of detailed clinical observation? however, 
the Three Essays (1905) emerged, a work which, 
in my view, is the basis for a genetic and dynamic 
understanding of human relationships. Not 
that Freud claimed this. He remained the 
clinftian, drawing his conclusions of a more 
from the very 
field of everyday and clinical observations. The 
papers dealing more explicitly with problems 
of human development into civilization and of 
civilized society (* Civilized Sexual Morality and 
Modern Nervousness,’ 1908; Totem and Taboo, 
1912; Group Psychology and the Analysis of the 
Ego, 3921; The Future of an Illusion, 1927, and 
Civilization and its Discontents, 1930) and those 
dealing with artistic or religious problems (on 
Leonardo da Vinci, 1910; Michael Angelo, 
1914; Goethe, 1917; Dostoyevsky, 1928; his 
Moses book, 1937, and many others) are all 
based on and linked up with clinical observa- 
tions. 

The Hegelian dialectic in Fre 
follows: The little boy interested in the Bible 
and in human concerns—that is the thesis; 
became a student of the youngest natural science, 
medicine—that is the antithesis; and'ended up 
by providing the basic natural science for all the 
social sciences—that is the synthesis. 
> Icannot here go in detail into the work of the 
various authors who, followifig Freud’s example, 
have applied analysis to the arts, history, 
anthropology, anc sociology. But, while Freud 
always emphasized that he tried to give psycho- 
analytical clues to the understanding of the 


ud's case runs as 
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problems in these fields, some of his eee 
fell into the temptation of explaining aoe 
phenomena on purely psycho-analyticai grounds 
and overlooked or minimized the underlying 
Sack em the attempts on these lines may even 
have antagonized serious workers in Sociology. 
It appears to me that, instead of giving expert 
opinions on social problems, analysis could best 
help: those social scientists who turn to it 
by giving them reliable tools in the form of 
basic idzas formulated in clear concepts. One 
of these concepts set down in the Three Essays 
is that of sublimation. 
In the course of analytical development, how- 
ever, this concept has suffered both from over- 
work and from neglect, 


status as a technical term became blurred by 
everyday usage, 


advent of structural psychology, a revaluation 


OME OF ITS DIFFICULTIES 
With the wide usage of t 
tion ° in our analytical work, 


SUBLIMATION AND 


he word *' sublima- 
1n psychology, and 


coined by Freud in Three Es. 
that time, as any ordinary 
Koeller, Merriam-Webster) 
limation’ denoted a physico- 
as it still does, 
of 1953) gives: “Sublimation, change fro 
to vapour without passing through the liquia 
State, usually with subsequent change back to 
solid; a sublimate: purification by thi 
elevation, ecstasy, 
thing higher; the vn 
igher aims of the energy attaching, to an 
instinct! This de^nition.proves the extent to 
which Freud's meaning has passed into every- 
day usage, James Drever'g Dictionar 
chology defines: < Sublimation: 
employed by Psycho-analysts, 
Scious process by which 
energy, is defiected, so 
Some non-sexual, and s 
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stanton 

vity; often used loosely of any Heuer 
what appears to be a higher satisfactio: sycho- 
lower. This definition, besides giving ps ee 
analysis its due, is in fact quite a TOO. BE 
at the same time it includes that congr a 
element of social valuation ahd preu a 
perforce yet disliked by those analysts ades ae 
that distinctions in terms of social ae inking? 
not congenial to the analytical way o ncepts 

W. Hoffer has stressed the point bon ondi- 
Such as * work’ and ‘ play ° are socially Wo 
tioned and cannot be defined purely ok ray 
cally. In one‘ of my éarlier papers I bu o 
cue from the fact that ‘work is a "di logica 
Sociology. Thus, whatever metapsyc o fit the 
definitien we may find for it, it has to ofany 
concepts * work’ and * play ’ in the sen Si ii 
given society, however changing the ron ay 
limits of the work- or play-activity nological 
Since it was possible to find a metapsyc "D 
definition for the social concepts kie. to 
‘play’ (Lantos, 1952), we are Se meta- 
hope’ for success in establishing u sublima: 
Psychological essenve of the term sritecia © 
tion ’,: independent of ‘the ‘variable cr 
Social valuation. i 
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TENTATIVE APPROACHES TQ CLARIFIC 


ideas 

In my Sorting-out process, one of m PES 
was to distinguish between the mca = the 
or marital mechanism of sublimation a 
Tesultant cultural values suci as a sub 
religion, Morals, ete., which are also c4 e of the 
limations, This idea was found'also by Jd 7 
early writers on sublimation, Bernfe estio”? 
and 1931), who made the same suggestie 
namely, to denote “the mental proms cull 
erman term Sublimierung, and the » ds 
arts, science, etc. by ' Sublimations to e 
German language lends itself easily oul A 
distinctions, ‘whereas in English it v od 
difficult to find adequate equivalem aeo 
Second thoughts, however, I feel that e a 
nottegret this too much, for althoug atly net 
tinction is valid in itself. it does not Erfieve te, 
With the problem in hand. As we ot ion: are 
the cultural Sublimations, including rel) ¢ ar 
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ON THE MOTIVATION OF 


Sublimati d s 

puimaon and in the human mind which 
SM B I must even confess that, in the 
tis conception, 2 I llave some liking for 
my oe üpproach which occurred to me in 
Girions m Process was to observe the 
EG that sublimation was one of the 
section ae readily accepted by that very 
Which obj e public (religious or Victorian) 
è Jected to the psycho-analytical empha- 
portance Of sexuality, particularly 
pt of infantile sexuality. If man 
is instinctual energies to higher 
Social _aims—so their argument 
xuality ^or other low-grade in- 
as jf the ds be of such importance: It seems 
Very ae ept has been misused to deny the 
confounds out of which it grew, perhaps by 

ng infantile and adult sexuality. 


on the conce 
can direct h 
religious and 
Tuns—then se 
Stincts cannot 
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Molly, REUD'S IDEAS ON SUBLIMATION 
ation in the Strict Sense > 


, Th PD 
in the n Sublimation,” was coined by Freud 
Infantile ER Essays. (1905); where the tenets of 
a he eme Were systematically presented 
note the n sublimation? put forward to 
from the hi angewhich we find has taken place 
the civilized d intent on sexual pleasure, into 
nita] Sex adult. It was found that the pre- 
the Benitalit, 2 of the child i$ carried over into 
mtoa eed the adult—unless he is a pervert 
the Pre-genj egree only. The disappearance of 
Conscious nital sexuality is a complicated un- 
anxiety or jehanism. Repression, induced by 
thi n losing love or some other precious 
Sllowe be it does not lead to neurósis—is 
bidden er Y the procéss of directing the for- 
Which c unusable energies towards other aims 
* non-sexual and of higher social 
he constructive displacement of the 
Sun that is, for the ,adult, unusable 
et Que was clearly the strict sense 
(E fading E of sublimation. ^ 
Teud, 1908) in * Character and Anal Erotism ° 
aj rds i we find that not only incentives 
So ertain er social and cultural activities, but 
“Pre Sed a character traits wert derived from 
Benita impad then sublimated infantile pre 
nse, Ses—still sublimation in the strict 


` th » € 
incu mech usages refer to very early uncón- 
Gividuar r3 SImsprepeating phylogenesis in the 
8 from le and forming the-civilized humen 
the little savage. ` 
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Sublimation in the Wider Sense + 

Was it that the general public distorted this 
grandiose genetic concept into a superficial 
moralistic one? In any case, on going further 
into the question, it would appear that the 
general public was not altogether wrong in 
assuming that sexuality in the usual sense is the 
object of sublimation. 

We refer to ‘ Civilized Sexual Morality and 
Modern Nervousness ’ (Freud, 1908), a paper of 
great importance albeit not quite unambiguous 
concerning our question. Although» Freud. 
states (p. 84), after describing infantile sexual 
development, that ‘during this development 
part of the self-obtained sexual excitation is 
checked as being useless for the reproductive 


‘functions and, in favourable cases, is diverted 


to sublimation °, he examines, in the later part of 
the paper, how far sexual abstinence in, the adult 
can be maintained without damage and states 
that ‘ mastery through sublimation diverting the 
sexual energy away from its sexual goal to higher 
cultural aims succeeds with the minority and 
with, them only intermittently ° (p. 88). 

In spite of this restriction the statement admits 
thè possibility, and later (p. 92), contrasting the 
young artist with the young intellectual, Freud 
says: ‘ An abstinent artist is scarcely conceiv- 
able: an abstinent young intellectual is by no 
means à rarity. The young intellectual can by 
abstinence enhance his powers of concentra- 
tion’; a very definite statement, clearly admit- 
ting the possibility of sublimation of adult 
sexuality. 

In the clinical paper, “Types of Neurotic 
Nosogenesis' (1912), Freud states (p. 117): 
* There are only two possible methods of retain- 
ing health in a continuous state of actual frustra- 
tion of satisfaction: first, that of transposing 
the mental tension into active energy, which 
remains directed towards the outer world and 
finally wrests from that world an actual satis- 
faction for the libido; and secondly, that of 
renouncing the libidinal satisfaction, sublimat- 
ing the stored-up libido and fhaking use of it to 
ends which are no longer,erotic and thus exclude 
the frustration.’ We recognize that the second 
fnethod refers to a solution frequently met in our 
clinical work; One patient, after losing her 
husband? may resume her former research work 
in science; another may turn towards welfare 
work to recover her libidinal balance. . 

We must note, however, that Freud's and our 
various instances are by no meazis on the same 
level. Freud's young iniéllectedi does some- 
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thing deliberately (omitting the possibility Sa 
neurotic inhibition) io D T a encor 
i i i ur Wi 5 t 
eee genital sexual life through 
force of circumstances. For clinical purposes, 
or for the sake of mental health, we are equally 
satisfied whether a patient turns to scientific 
research or to welfare work. From the theoreti- 
cal point of view, however, the widowed scien- 
tist ceems to follow the same pattern as Freud’s 
young intellectual, whereas the widowed welfare 


worker.is metapsychologically on an altogether 
different level. 


Sublimations making 
Libido 

The question arises: Are the sublimations in 
which they are engaged derived from genital 
energy? To make our question even clearer, let 
us add another case to it, one where a widow 
Successfully takes up painting. We shall then 
see that their sublimations are utilizing sexual 
energies from very different sources. The 
Scientists use the sublimation of their infantile 


use of the Plasticity of the 


Plasticity of the sexual 
w its various components 

\ further, that this 
original sexual impulses, 


S, their sublimations, as 
well. Nevertheless, the question is still left open 


whether genital sexuality can be directly sub- 
limated or only exchanged for sublimations 
which are made from the Taw material of pre- 
genital impulses. It would be Wrong to say that, 
in the case of Freud’s intellectual or our widows, 
à regression of genital sexuality into pre-genital 
sublimations has taken place. In spite of the 
seemingly regressive element, we do not call 
such cases regression, as long as the mechanism 
used does not affect thé emotional level on which 
the person functions towards others. We are 


Supposing, in all the cases menticned, that their 
emotional ties are 


We are aware that 


the strict sense of 
f the libido froin 


, ous ip 
‘so far as an interchange on yari o sul! 
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genital to pre-genital, from instinctual to E. 
tive, occurs on a conscious or, ‘rather, Paie 24 
scious level. We could describe this PM e 
taking place in two stages. -The first MM 
pre-conscious shift from the gerital 1 E 
towards something .else—this dome. the 
second stage, being ssublimations forme Ises, to 
deflection of pre-genital, libidinal Ei 
other (‘higher’) aims, that is, subline d 
strict sense. But at this point we may beg the 
wonder whether we arc justified in Ee di 
term * sublimation ’ to cover the first M 
pre-conscious, shift of interest from Let us 
gratification to pre-genital sublimations. tify out 
turn to Freud to see whether we can jus 
usage. a ta : ` (qe30) 
e Civilization and its Discontents Er 
Freud refers to civilization as the d males) ¢ 
(p. 73) *. . . confronts men (he mean to sub- 
with ever -harder tasks, compeis them t easily 
limation of instincts which women are "i un- 
able to achieve. Since man has no disposal: 
limited amount of mental energy at Is aid his 
he, must accomplish. his tasks by distri emplo 
libido to the best'adyantage. ,, What n a great 
for.cultural purposes; he witndraws NH 
extent from women and his sexual life. r against 
This passage is quoted neither for Mason that 
any feministic argument, but for the e udes ! 
it shows unmistakably, that Freud in s or PIO 
cue concept of sublimation the conscious OF i 
Conscious process of libido-shift (iube. (sub 
the wider Sense) towards cultural ac UE ift 1 
limation in the Strict sense). The libi cono™)" 
a mechanism within the realm of libido E the em 
It seems to me that this passage COVET® swe 
of our widowed research worker OT 
painter, qn m 
y 5 hi 
Sublimation in the Widest Sense: Aim-In 
on the Genitgl Level 
à 


! le of 
But we must still deal with the example 9 


welfare worker who follows a diferet yide 
of sublimation which could be called | ur 
tion in the widest sense’, In taking ra 2 ee 
work, she is continuing to clean the b idin Be 
People and look after them, just as she P'her Í 5 
married life. but she has exchange hks 
Stinctuel Objects, fron husband E jes 
children—immediate sexual obiecaj fach 
immediate Ones, that is, for oDe insti 
children. The plasticity ‘of the se4U?! yels r 


concerned, plays “no part pw iba 
tion occurs on-the same libidina. 


k 
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affec ainia 
a ae to the genital level which is 
NET nom a instinctual, object to objects 
SBOE the le instinct, involving aim-inhibi- 
di RUNE genital ehergy. ` This aim-inhibition 
ae A nd may be present with the 
said, eee painter who, as we have 
ut the em de normal adült emotional ties; 
the mlinatishes here, to fill the gap caused by 
genital subi; ed genital sexuality, is on pre- 
Welfare: — ane In tlie case of the widowed 
limations er, howevér, the prezgenital sub- 
sen the es unchanged and the emphasis 
sain we nge of emotional ties: : 
ing this me nm if we are justified’in call- 
um once chanism ‘Sublimation’. So let us 
Th came to Freud. ^ PEE 
Ego (1921, irai La and the Analysis of the 
Stincts SE e writes (n, 118), *. . . those in- 
Preserve sor are inhibited in their aims always 
even an PT few Of their original sexual aims; 
admirer ee devotee, even a.friend or an 
sight o 7 pe the physical proximity and the 
P Person who is now loved only in the 


auline ” 
Teco Sense... -If we choose, we mAy 


the subj; 
ublimati 

er hand ay of the sexual instincts, or, bn’ the 

at Some mo € may fix the limits of sublimation 

Ore distant point.’ 


0 we 
t are . s 
to the weg, aSSured in our usage with regard 


e 
pue Worker, büt there is still one point 
teud reall e would like confirmation? » Did 
all un the include such different mechanisms 
fo MER heading, sublimation ? 
B ite in the Three Essays to the 
S 57), sets o on Formation and Sublimation ’ 
seh I am h ur mind at ease. ‘In the case 
xual inst ere discussing,the sublimation of 
es o End forcés takes place along the 
issib e to dis formation. Bufin general it 1s 
tye an frin inguish the concepts of sublima- 
tak, i genie formation from “ach other as 
Thi Place p processes. Sublimation can also 
is footnote. „other and simpler mechanisms.’ 
Was Sie as added in 1915, and shows that 
Classified de of his various usages and 
Mor simpler? ve by calling some mechan- 
5 oe complicat S e thus implied that others are 
une Point, in that from the met&psychologicat 
ong, Scions ds 4 they operate on irreversible; 
leva Operate o chanisms, whereas the simpler 
uc , ON more pre-conscious reversible 
s Vin 5 
aos, Ee his mind, as the footnote 
lous mecha; term * sublimation ° can refer to 
anioms, he definitely states, in the 


Sven 


gnize į STEM e ) 
n this diversión of aim a beginning of. » 


" coming dirty process. 
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Introductory Lectures (1917, p. 290), that sub- 
limation consists in directing the original in- 
stinctual impulse toa higher social aim, the 
original sexual aim being ‘ gratification of a 
component-impulse or the gratification inciden- 
tal to reproduction, and that “ sublimation" is 
merely a special case of the connections existing 
between sexual impulses and other, asexual 


ones." 
D 


Tue RANGE OF THE CONCEPT * SUBLIMATION ° 


Nevertheless, the direct sublimation of adult 
genital sexuality remained an unsolved problem. 
Fenichel (1945) postulates that it is highly im- 
probable that the sublimation of adult genital 
sexuality exists. Pre-genital strivings are the 
object of sublimation. He refers to a very good 
paper, ‘On Sublimation’, by Frances Deri 
(1938), which stresses the difference between the 
conditions for sublimation of pre-genital and 
genital impulses, thus accepting sublimation 
only in the strict sense explained above. 

I have meditated on their argument that pre- 
genital organs serve two masters, namely, self- 


preservation and sexuality, while the genital 


apparatus serves only sexuality; but I would 


not attempt here to say the last word on that 
question. 

J agree w. 
that it is worth w 
loose expressions of 


holeheartedly with Fenichel and Deri 
hile to look closer into some 
genital sublimations where 
they are actually pre-genital ones serving pur- 
poses of genitality. A good illustration of this 
is the frequent occurrence, often reported in the 
analytical session, of women starting house- 
cleaning, washing, and feverishly tidying up 
just before menstruation. I have often won- 
dered why this fit of anal sublimation comes just 
at this time. Those who easily equate menstrual 
bleeding with anality would immediately answer 
that it is the reaction formation against the on- 
This answer did not 
settle the question in my mind, and a sudden 
recollection gave me a more satisfying, explana- 
tion. A friend once sadly coihplained to me 0 
her deep sense of guilt at having had her pet cat 
sterilized. From time to time the animal with- 
drew into a drawer containing underwear, pre- 
pared a nest, dnd waited for what did not come. 
The wonian, before menstruation, is like the cat 
preparing the nest for what does not come, using 
anal sublimations in the service of the maternal 
instinct (genitality). , 

At this point, however, 
(Lantos, 4943 and 1952; 


my cold question 
Hendrick, 1943) 


212; 


arises: Are tke woman’s activities fully de- 
scribéd by saying that she is using, in the Service 
of her maternal instinct, anal subliimations ? 
Are we doing justice to our scientists by saying 
that they use sublimations of original anal, 
voyeuristic, or exhibitionistic tendencies in their 
research work? These tendencies in their sub- 
limated form are certainly contained in their 
activities as a compensation for the lost or Te- 
nouficed genital gratification. But the following 
problem remains unsolved: Genital sexual 
gratification is related to the sexual organs and 
is brought about by clearly defined neuro- 
muscular activities, accompanied by well-known 
affects and emotions. In the compensating sub- 
limations, however, other organs, other neuro- 
muscular activities, other mental processes ate 
involved. Knowing that this Process of sub- 


limation takes place in two Stages and that the 
genital libido is first 


cesses, which, howey 
gone a transformatio: 
widened as follows: 


PLEASURE PRINCIPLE AND REALITY PRINCIPLE IN 
RELATION TO SUBLIMATION 

Tn the first stage of the t 

were the two instinctual 

taken as the dynamic motiv 


ever transformation 
the surface. 
festations were accounted for by the various 
mechanisms, processes, and principles Operating 


in the mental apparatus introduced by Freud 
from the * Early Papers ° (1892. 
Unchanged instinct 


Come to 
ce mani- 
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process. The pleasure principle was n) 
to explain these manifestations. 'It could e 
overlooked, however: that human beings d i02 
engaged in more thaà just sexual:and foo E 
take-elimination processes. They had to P 
form complicated activities : o E y 
commodities (food, “clothing, housing, et ities, 
the service of self-preservation. À These iic pr 
without always yielding immediate pier 
often involving boredom, strain, an 1 real- 
were accounted for by the operation of the TH 
ity principle and the secondary process. atified 
self-presérvative instincts could not be ferefore 
without^the reality principle. They t |i. 
easily compiled with its demands. ie Fl 
instincts, although they could opera Te, 112 
tended to operate on the pleasure panan pa k 
to be restricted to form, the civilized adu ere the. 
the polymorph-perverse child. They w g wit 
unruly difficult ones, not easily coinplyin often 
the reality principle and, if they did is the 
leading to neurotic manifestations, rr in- 
reality principle, represented by the resolve 
stincts, enforced their repression in an un 
coriflict. ps ES x : 
Last? not least, Freud described suo 
the nature of which is here under inves’ on 
in comparison, contrast, and: combinati 
the other manifestations just described. ,. mys” 
Manifestations of suLjimations had | volving 
teriovs? quality tiat, although often d 
great strain and effoit, in obedience to ike 
ity principle and secondary proces o ded 
activities serving self-preservation, na ike 
immediate, often ecstatic, pleasure, | 1 
Sexual manifestations. They d t 
Serving neither self- reservative— 
Primarily- nor ‘ exul] needs. They Da sgjgion 
ments of both sexual and ego instincts. 
and art showed more of their sea «act 
Science more:of their self-preservative i tint 
although sublimations had both c£0 neithe” 
and sexuality, they weie somehow ^ ipt 
hey were * higher’. ' "ves & p d 
In the Three Essays (p. 84) Freud £! ce of 2 
Which can be used to clarify the essene exU B, 
the difference between the processes that Hs 
ization and Sublimation, suggesting ile bu 
might be two Processes running pae sexual 
Opposite directions. Tn-effect, in po fors? g0 
tion within the neurctic process, be OF a 
sexual impulse, in repression, encum f 
instinct, thereby sp 


mation 
gatio 


m 
oiling the surfac? 1 
tion by distorting ‘it into a neuro sexual! 
Physical or mental: - In the de 
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Withi tee 
d Ee sublimation process, it is as if the 
Sexual c MEHR JIeaches back to the old 
Connecti ication,’ detaches it from some of its 
Speak D 3, sublimates, *Sgo-izes" it, so to 
the Füge some of its qualities, by which 
and rende Eerantesurion is enhanced, enriched, 
ighly Bits compelling yei at the same time 
exhilasating Qe, Hence the compelling but 

ng force of religious zeal, the trans; 

Pleasure in artistic creation, and 


Cendent 
© unrelenti 
lenting quest for truth in scientific 


Tesearch, 
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Merap, s ` 
TION IN ECA DESCRIPTION OF SUBLIMA- 
Keeping 7 eee FIRST INSTINCT THEORY 
neurotic adhe mind the-'difference* between 
SY that, a5 Sublimated manifestations, we can 
Scnital cer described in the Three Essays, pre- 
Servative ality attaches to the vital self-pre- 
Petiences Prirhitive-sensory and intellectual ex- 
Inferencc Of the. child., Consequently, by 
Sexuality" passed and sublimated pre-genital 
Fiore, Com: cess adopted and appropriateé by 
Tstinets ated manifestations of the eg» 
Ordinar, "ich, by; this adoption, change from 
Sublimation wat: or intellectual- activities .irtto 
ord; t child Ples skills become elevated 
Mary speech Cuziosity into research, and 
» By thi Png writing into oratory and 
Rs in. S ormulation, sublimation can 
“Usatig metapsychological terms and the: 
dereg void vagueness and social valuation 
» then ee activities of civilized human 
Subli ervative c @ be seen as either sexual or 
Imation. all r as a blend of both, that is, as 
meta complying with the require- 
l'oup psychology, A 
nce MU dod (1921) Fréud makes use. 
to ,JOned in thes aim-inhibited" libido, first 
Tel * a far. Three Essays, and employs it 
longi, C2Ching explanation: of- human 
tio cther iPS, Although i ided 
ion C aim-inhibiti gh he „is undecide 
Meta In con ss ition could be called sublima- 
(Ig PSYehajoo, 5 with the requirements of 
On th? P. 126) ae (p. 118) and only later decides 
as bej, Same el reat it as a parallel mechanism 
tude ng the mo as sublimation, he describes it 
By Mi e form Portant instiríctual vicissi- 
Spon Synthes: ation of human societies.” 
ang "esery, foe of the concepts sexual instincts, 
a e a eu sublimation, 
lvat; D, human relationships ana 
fost instints can be described in- terms of 
5 Huma theory, metapsychologically, a$: 
n relationships, in order to be 


ned 


> discuss later, needs furt 
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permanent, must be based on :aim-inhibited 
libido. Uninhibited genital sexuality, necessary 
as it is fo? race presetvation, could at its best 
lead only to the formation of families and not of 
large communities. Equally, self-preservative 
activities involving strain and effort may call 
for co-operation but could not maintain struc- 
turalized, organized, permanent communities. 
Such co-operation may last as long as the par- 
ticular hardship and special task necessitate, Vut, 
afterwards, the group would fall apart owing to 
indifference, except where libidinal ties had been 
developed. Societies on a grand scale, over- 
coming the indifference, rivalry, and hostility of 
the members, can only be kept together by the 
mutual bond between the members, based on 
the'common aim-inhibited love of the leader or 
of the cause. Short-lived communities could 
not develop the achievements of civilization 
which need tradition and continuity. These 
achievements, amounting to our sublimations, 
in turn contribute considerably to relieve the 
materialistic lot of human beings, originating in 
their self-preservative needs. 
. This presentation, I hasten to say, contains 
nothing new, excepting the explicit suggestion 
that we should understand sublimationas aspecial 
blending of ego instincts and sexuality. The 
justification for this suggestion, arrived at by 
inference, lies in the comparison with the 
neurotic symptom. It was never in doubt that 
the neurotic symptom is a compromise of the 
two,-sexual and ego instincts, and not a purely 
sexual manifestation. Sublimation, equally, is 
a compound of the two, albeit not a pathological, 
but a constructive one. ae. 

This sounds simple enough. But if it is as 
simple as that, why did Freud not put forward 
this seemingly simple solution, thus saving the 
concept from the accusation of vagueness and 
terms of social valuation? If the change from: 
animal to man, so impressive and grandiose, 
was brought about by sublimation, would it not 
have been worth Freud’s while to search into 
this process with all his usual genius? f 

To understand why he chose to be ambiguous 
and non-committal on the concept, covering by 


the term * higher ' everything.he preferred to 
her historical review. 


«HE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
THEORY : 

of psycho-analysis, as Known | 

Research into the 

Jed Freud, much to his 
18 


MOTIVATIONS FOR 


The beginnings of | 
officially, were clinical. 
aetiology of-the neuroses 
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P H ry of the all-pervading 
Qe Te abd the anise and 
significance of se ality. He tóok up the 
ature of infantile sexuality. 
* Most of his work in the first twenty 
SE ae otel to the exploration of the sexual 
S with all their encroachment on patho- 
logy, everyday life, and cultural manifestations. 
The posthumous publication of his corre- 
spondence with Fliess (Freud, 1887-1902), in- 
cluding a very comprehensive draft, discloses, 
however, his early interest in the working of the 
menta! apparatus, including an organization 
which he calls ‘ego’ and which is clearly the 
precursor of the system ego as established in 
The Ego and the Id (1923). 

This early preoccupation explains why the 
‘instance’ ego which initiates repression aná is 
the censor in dreams, appears as a recurrent yet 
uridefined feature in early Freudian papers. The 
conflict which leads to repression is described as 
taking place between the ego instincts and the 
sexual instincts, the ego instincts having the 
same function as the * instance" ego. Yet the 
relationship of the two, and their respeetive 
position in the theory, were not explicitly 
Stated. They were implicitly taken as synoay- 
mous, just as the ego instincts were implicitly 
taken as synonymous with the Self-preservative 
Instincts. The ambiguity of the equation, ego 
“instance” = ego instincts — self-preseryatiye in- 
Stincts, could have been at the back of Freüd's 
mind, contributing to his hesitation to ase the 
Various factors of the equation in the definition 
of the concept sublimation, 

Hitherto it has been maintained that ego 
psychology was necessitated by Freud’s clinical 
Interest expanding from the PSycho-neuroses to 
the psychoses. This is certainly true, but I 


uth. The Tecognition 


à open 
meant as an *instance ^in 
and how far 


Vicissitudes (19152); where he points out that 


SN - 
' NEW FORMULATIONS IN THE INS 
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igati ing i igation 
* the line of investigation (meaning investig 


: ine 
of the psycho-neuroses) produced pM 
formation of a mor: or less definite n withthe 
in regard to the sexual instincts... eO neurotic 
extension of psycho-analysis £o other r knoW- 
affections, we shall find a basis far ould 
ledge of the ego instincts also, thoug able con- 
be optimistic to expect equally favour PH 
ditions for observation in this further £ 
research. (p. 68.) ' 

It is in RE paper that he makes-I ; 
for the ego instincts as independent en tant step 
the same time he takes a further impor ion into 
by britiging the significance of aggress ont 
full relief. Gradually it^was borne in ae just 2 
that aggréssien was something uere when 
component instinct responsible for sa! es % the 
the sexual instinct came under the 5W y 
aggressive self-preservative instincts. oa 
sion, he rhaintains—corfirmiing the vie gs to 
expressed in the Three Essays—belone w, 
instincts of self=presetvation. bape of the 
thoügh modified in the'last formulati ante my 

1 
mind still valid, and it will prove Y$? akes 


his last plea 
ities. 


for better understanding of complicate 
relationships. b r 
The introduction of narcissism, ies linice 
tion of the importance'of aggression. k 
Study of melancholia (Freud, a 
observations on group phenomena We 
way both to the formulation of what iue 
the sake of. brevity, the seeond instin 
and to the establishment of ipe 
logy. They are often perceived as ly, they 
lines in theory fczmation. Actual dm m 
completely interwoven; as they i r 
Various aspects of the very sam ine 
namely: Tf the ego instincts, Iden ud 
instincts; aré libidinal, is there only palyti 


5 " a wer 
group and has.the basic dualism O' ns 


mans 9 The 9 cing 
instinct theory been abándoned? introd! pe 
was the second instinct theory, o hae gut 


aggression. ‘further, if ego ud ibid?" pe 
power to induce repression of sexu n 
not the reverse, there must ecd go 
"further quaufying factor betw a and the 
‘sexual’ libido. Indeed there we pangin’ 
answer was structural psychology ego 

term ego instincts-into the system, oRY 


HE 
INCT T j "m 


a 
" : the A in 
' To start with, the dualism Of sential 
instinct theory, a dualism 50 


. ON THE MOTIVATION OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


> 
S d 
ue Mum acknowledges, or rather builds 
was fully ynamic importance of the conflict, 
theory, ‘Neg ewe in, the second instinct 
ane ippreciation of the importance of 
turn frora the ith, as shown in melancholia, can 
ect, again E object, by introjection of the ob- 
Suggests in > the subjects own ego, Freud 
SS tentat eyond the Pleasure Principle (1920) 
ance qn Working hypothesis, the accept- 
in the first.; instinct groups, different from those 
the libigi ee theóry. One group contains 
Ove, E. M meii, creative life instinct, 
9f aggression H other, in contrast, the instincts 
SUggestion Fe a a death instinéts. The 
Up With the ney syndnym death-instinct linked 
and With the Ne concepts of primary 'masocRism 
Shown ire mel irvana principle. Masochism, as 
Secondary: elancholia, has been considered as 
ego itself" po of the sadism on to the 
€ assum: ü ut this view was now extended by 
o an Srl ion that the-recoil may be a return 
ay also a phase, a regression. ‘ Masochism 
70). The Nie . .. primary’, (Freud, 1920, p. 
Brenduonime dna principle; a«iame acceptedsby 
the functi, Barbara Low’s suggestion, refers to 
imul; ae of the mental apparatus of keeping 
Ultimate an equal, possibly iow, level with the 
e Onsinal of returning everything living to 
Uggestion Inorganic: state, The tentative 
quently, a of this new grouping was, subse- 
ze did AN a d Freud as valid although 
is faet efinitely abandón the first grouping. 
the erm? te well as the synonymous usage of 
and, and ife instinct, love, Eros. on the one 
Stinet on th aggression, destruction, death in- 
tion diffic is other, certainly made the orienta- 
Mterestin ult. In spite of Bibring’s (1941) very 
o insti Per, the felationship between the 
Temai theories for practical and clinical 
m ERA confused. 
pondered thin Dos like myself, have for years 
und ino is difficulty, a formulation to be 
(reud, 1 38) of the last. passages of the Outline 
inating SUE as the most simple yet most 
th empt Hon. It proves implicitly that 
lecories Would b synchronize the two instinct 
$ vels ang e futile. They are on different 
Synchro can be brought togčther not by 


i nizati 
n the p ation but by a synthesis. The passage 


o 
utie (p. 67) rans * Within the id the 


Organi 
hic Š 
c Inst J 

incts operate which are themselves 


posed À 
and of fusions of two primal forces (Eros 


de: 
ay estruc $ A. T 
Xe livenessY in varying proportions an 


` Uerenti 
Telation ioe from one another by their 
Organs or systenis of organs.” 


'Jiteral sense an 


' contrast to the object. 
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s According to this, the self-preservative organic 
instincts, breathing, eating, and eliminating, as 
well as the pre-genital and genital sexual organic 
instincts, are equally composed of fusions of the 
two primal forces, Eros and aggression. By 
distinguishing the set of the first instinct theory 
as organic instincts, from the set of the second 
instinct theory as primal forces, Freud settles 
the question without difficulty. Self-preserva- 
tion and sexuality both fall within the bounds of 
Eros (as stated explicitly in the Outline, p. 6), but 
do so equally within the bounds of aggression. 
The latter statement, contained in the idea of 
fusion, was never made explicitly and led to 
much confusion. I would, therefore, like to 
emphasize it here very explicitly and to add that, 
tó my mind, there is more of the organic instinct 
sexuality within the bounds of the primal force 
Eros and more of the self-preservative organic 
instincts within the bounds of aggression. 

I would further strongly suggest that we 
accept the above passage of Freud in its strictly 
d henceforth refer to Eros as life 
on as the aggressive force, and 
instincts’ for those organic 
demand on the mind for 
ether they serve self-pre- 
tion of the species. 


force, to destructi 
reserve the word * 
needs which make a 
their gratification, wh 
servation or the preserva 


L PSYCHOLOGY AND THE CONCEPT OF 
SUBLIMATION 


The.second instinct theory had disposed of the 
concept of ‘ ego-instinct ’. Hunger and elimina- 
tion were there included as the organic instincts 
of self-preservation, but all the other activities, 
necessary to satisfy the complicated needs of 
self-preservation, were taken over by the in- 
stance, or system, ego. From 1914 onwards, the 
term ego-instinct is gradually and implicitly 
changed in Freud's papers into the term ego, as 


representing the personality, the subject, in 
It is used in this sense 1n 


Mourning and Melancholia (1917b) and in Group 
(1921). In The Ego 


Psychology and Ego Analysis 

and the Id (1923), Freud explicitly establishes the 
‘ego’ asa structural entity, as the controlling 
instance. of the instincts, represented by the sida: 
This explains the formerly assumed power of 
repression of ‘the ego instincts. Ti is not the 
* ego instincts’ which have this power but the 
*structure ego’. ^ The unconscious conflict, 
basic for analytical theory, retained its validity 
but was explained as à structural conflict, à 
conflict between the ego and the id, not one 


between irstiacts. 


STRUCTURA 
LJ 
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According to: Freud’s clinical approach, the 
defensive functions of the SE og E 
flict and pathology, were studied first. e 
ic aspect of the instincts, distinctive to 
pu d psychology, was never lost sight of. 
i PE CA did not operate in a way producing 
symptoms, the repressed instinct must have some 
other outcome. The concept of sublimation, 
based on the concept of redirecting and utilizing 
repressed unusable energies, should have been 
of particularly good use in structural psycho- 
logy. Instead of the vague expression ‘ higher 
cultural activities’, one could have then used 
* ego activities ', that is to Say, unusable sexual 
energies were directed towards and combined 
with ego activities. Freud hesitated to substi- 
tute ego instincts for higher cultural activities 
because the ego instincts seemed to be no less 
primery, in no way higher, than the sexual 
instincts. But would it not have been simple to 
substitute * ego activities’ for * higher °? 
In The Ego and the Id, this problem clearly 


Occupies Freud's mind when considering the 
question of where the "instance? 
energies, and what 


- . that sublimation 
place regularly through the mediation 


CONCEPT WITHIN 
THE NEW TERMINOLOGY 


In Instincts and their 


Vicissitudes (19153), 
Freud expects difficultie 


S when undertaking 


(sublimation) ’ (p. 6 
discussing the viciss 
£o, namely, 


to treat of sublimatio 
Pression requires a sp 
it only remains for us 
the two first points,’ 
on Repression (1915b 
wards, but the chapte 
Written, ' 

A review of Freud’ 


[ $ papers on ego psychology 
confirms that, in, ihe 


scconu stage of the theory, 
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. and synchronizing is left to Qur care. 


the grandiose concept contained in s 
Essays was little used. (An exception is C2 ce 
tion and its Discontents, where the puto 
assumed an important but almost -— 
aspect, very different from its original ju o 
one. The reasons for this change in Fr E 
mood were based on historical ME. vs 
very disheartening kind, a problem to T re a 
shall return in the future.) It occurred ME 
however, that this disuse of the concept is m 
Sic; for ego psychology overlaps to devel 
extent the concept of sublimation. In pi He 
ing ego psychology and the concept 2 


: rlap. 
Super-egd, Freud must have seen this ove 


V n 
ly 
had 
ts 
The ' 
d 


"ng the 
He certainly saw the intricacies of applying © 
ternr subliniatien to what had been m have 
called ego instincts and may, temporarily, ^r. 
lost interest in the concept. Or rather t in its, 
first to provide the tools to put the concep 
right perspective in, the new terminolo e 
synthesis of ego psychology and the con! 
sublimation had still to come. ". 
A genius, opening up alegou 
torw, particularly ‘such a vast one as t ss 
mind, works against time. Freud him 
no timg to apply all his visionary Views js. OW 
settle systematic synchronizations O outline, 
hypotheses. He started to do»so in the cess © 
but was not able to finish, and the pro 


s rating» 
further application, sorting out, integ 


of 


ri- 
new ter 
human 
elf hà 
and t9 


(1932) 


In the New Introductory «Lectures the iD- 


although Many years had elapsed since 
troduction of Structural psychology: tincts of 
grapples with the problem of the ins B e 
self-preservation and the ego pene ; 
Says (p. 127), * The sexual instincts are ity s 
able for their plasticity, for the fac! Or 
which they car; change their annt 
interchangeability. for tho ease Wi ation 10° 
they can substitute one form of gratific can 
another, and for the way in which they trate 


. lus 
held in suspense, as has been so wel s p 
by $he aim-inhibited instincts. se char? 


convenient if we could assert that I self 
teristics do not apply to the instin infleX ^ 5 
Preservation, and that the latter ie mperat*4 
do not allow cî delay, are far more esi ans 
and respond quite differently to ee hate 
anxiety. On reflection, however, We o-in$ r js 
peculiarity does not apply to all the (irs La 
but only to those of hunger and Ww. eir 
Carly due to the special ature sp 
stinctual sources, A great deal of QU* 


] i e 
also arises from the fact that W 
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ON THE MOTIVATION OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


dev : TM 

ean attention to the alterations which 
the id Sem impulses originally belonging to 
ized ego? 3 under the influence of the organ- 

T ^ > 
E Coe have been some reason why 
s jw Sn here to the term * ego instincts ’, 
still ace SERE ER themento of problems 
rts ur He possibly sensed, somewhat 
alterations SE that, without considering „the 
“formerly i id impulses belonging to what had 
kalei doscó een called the ego „instincts, the 
Telationshine varieties of human activities and 
a dee. m make our civilization cannot 
ever, distin E k V These consideratiohs, how- 
efence E. ling ‘the constructive from the 
others, aa heleft tobe taken up by 
Anxiety (1996) | in Inhibition, Symptom and 
bidéfencn ) he gave a systematic survey of 
enlarged PELO d ue. of the ego which was 
reud’s (19 further developed® by Anna 
36) classic paper, he.never gave a 


parallel n 
description of the constructivé mechan- 


isms of 
i the ego, Itis possible that the distinc- ` 


lori À 
time strict impact on. his mind, which allthe 
is qmd adhered to psychopathology. Was: 
faithfulness adherence àn over-compensatory 
tour? au the clinic, to medicine, to the 
tom his ori ich ke voluntarily undertook away 
ich fasci ginal interest in “cultural problems, 
y dem nated him lóng before when he was a 
Posts rporeely old enough for thinking (9. 133, 
ess to his P rend, 1925)? Was it over-faithful- 
reams (F otto, prefacing the Interpretation of 
Superos q tee - 1900): Flectere si nequeo 

T d teronta movebc? 

Freud’ Cees functions we can call, in 
and e VO AR terminology, the psychological 
Ded in Tuctive functions of the ego, as 
chological the Outline (p. 69). “The ego’s * psy- 
Cesses in onsuon consists in raising the pro- 
Its Constru S id to a higher dynamic level . . - 
bet: een Faas function consists in interposing 
the action a demand made by an instinct and 
y n that satisfies it, an intellective activity. 


* . The 
Preservation has set itself tie task of self- 
hes RE Which the id appears to neglect 
9w e self-preservative activity of the ego, 


e 
to Ver, is narrowed A 
arrowed down in ‘he further text 


efe r 
Poth ent dangers, threatening from 
that Fregqanitonment and the id. Tt appear’ 
a Self-pres Isregards the-fact that the ego’s task 
efensing érVation cannot be fulfilled by soiely 

fy be, ita against external dangers. 
Uther int being a clinical problem, it had 10 
erest for him.» It appears further that 


. structural terms, 
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athe mention of the id-dangers makes him glide 
away easily from external reality into the dis- 
cussion of the defence mechanisms against the 
id and their consequences (p. 70). In taking the 
genetic approach, he continues to describe how 
the weak ego of the child deals with the dangers 
peculiar to that period of life. Children are 
protected by the parents’ care against outside 
dangers for which, however, they have to pay by 
a fear of losing their parents’ love. To keép this 
love in reality and to avoid phantasied castra- 
tion as a punishment for genital wisiies, they 
make attempts at defence (repression). When 
the defence miscarries, we have the neurosis as 
a result of civilized upbringing. i 
Here Freud goes back to pathology, and we 
åre left, missing both the questions and the 
answers: (1) Is it only protection against ex- 
ternal dangers which the child needs fox sur- 
vival? Obviously, it needs more. The parents 
have not only to protect but also to provide for 
their children. (2) What happens to the adult 
when he is no longer protected and provided for 
by parental care? Obviously he has to do his 
own protecting and providing. (3) What are 
the dynamic forces and structural conditions of 
the mind which enable the adult to protect him- 
self against external dangers and to provide the 
commodities necessary for his and his family's 
self-preservation? What are, in dynamic and 
the instinctual energies origin- 
ally belonging to the id, and the alterations 
under the influence of the organized ego? The 
nature of these instinctual energies and their 
alterations perplexed Freud but remained un- 
discussed. In any case, he se 
sublimation—the vicissitude of the sexual in- 
stincts—was not the full answer to this question. 
But although he again and again shelved the 
problem of the constructive self-preservative 
functions of the ego, it must have been some- 
»where at the back of his mind—and the concept 
of sublimation, unsatisfactory in this respect, 


was shelved with it. ° 


emed to find that 


SUBLIMATION AND THE VARIOUS SCHOOLS 


The very ideas, shelved at certain points of 
their development, may sometimes usefully be 
taken up whien conditions necessary for their 
further ‘development allow of their realization. 
Mankind's eternal dream of flying. expressed in 
all mythologies, took shape in Leonardo da 
vincis workshop. But it remained 0" the 
shelf. Prerequisite technical and scientific con- 
ditions prevented its fuldimen*. Much later, 


a 


e 
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d roblem was taken up by 

OU EIER cud Leonardo's genius 
nb) Senes from the arnenities of scientific 
pex could yet make a success where 

ailed. 

s od conscious of being as it were a 
post-Leonardo worker when trying to re- 
habilitate Freud's grandiose concept of sub- 
limation. One builds on the solid foundations 
laid oy him, using the tools Which he left to us 
without having fully used them himself. All the 
good werk done by A. Freud, Bibring, Hart- 
‘mann, Hendrick, Kris, Loewenstein, Menninger, 
has been utilized. 
As a result I came to the conclusion that it is 
precisely the concept of sublimation, shelved 


now provide the 


d: the concept of sub. 
all the complicated 
ings. , 
‘in Contrast to 
ept of the * primary 
or executant functions? of 
‘ partial ego functions * 
rightly objected to speaki 
housewife’s activities 
limations, even thou, 
part. 

Hartmann was the first to take up the con- 
structive, independent, as he called them, 
functions of the ego, and he suggested the very 
helpful concept of the autonomous ego. 

From 1939 onward, in extensive collaboration 
with others, he “investigated the structural 
changes which differentiated the mind of man 
from those of all other animals, 
played by the st 
much-discussed 
Stincts and human drives 
Was described further j 


animal in- 
(Hartmann, 1348) and 
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à jl 
was rightly stressed, and aggression, the p. 
primal force to libido, studied, ation 
than by the English :school, but on str 1949). 
lines (Hartmann, Kris, Sep add 
Aggression was also studied- ciinically 


42). 
theoretically by Menninger (1938 and 1942) 


, Id, 
They all took the hint from The Ego and the. 


aspect of 
where Freud considered the structural asp 


H i ion may 
sublimation, saying (p. 64): dee E 
take place regularly tarough the me 
the ego.’ 


H s ms of 
The energic aspect of the various syste 


chins Were 
the miná and:their mutual relations iR A A 
widely discussed (Symposium, 1952), alization. 
questions of sublimatior and ree im sug 
Neutralization, in this.sense, was a À blire- 
gested by Hartmann as analogous’to ‘oid mis? 
tion with regard to aggression. ES Freud, 
understanding, it should be noted tha atono 
used the same term to denote E ie 
aggression hy libido. In the 2i ation 8$ 
Hartmamn suggested taking neutra i ublima- 
the widest possible concept, including t 
tion. Be a : ors O 
Still; from a Study: of the: various m the 
this “school one gains: the impression’ some 
concept of sublimation is viewed ds (1959) 
Suspicion. To quote at random, Kr describe 
ROLBIKS we oSUCH a Observations ues mewhat 
What, with a term which has grown SO papor' 
loose, we mean Dy sublimation.’ WU 
(1951), in a footnote'to a paper of Har ation " 
refers to the “obscure issue of sie nd 
What was it that made the -issue S tempt 
obscure? And must it remain so? Nae 
will be made, by means of a new app! 
bring the Concept ont of the twilight. 


: ConcE?* 
RE-EXAMINATION of SOME, CURRENT 
JN TAE New TERMINOLOGY fact 

x Would like to take my cue from the ervad nee 
in the uman child, sexuality is iP D 
His. oral and anal sexuality, his CO sive 
instinets—exhibitionism, yoyni an o. 
curiosity ap express the fact that aie mor 
Self-preservative functions, his hee ar dO 
activities, hiscbeginnings of thine ibi 
cathected, not only witn self-preserva jo? 
but sexual libido as well. explana pe 

In, what follows we try to give an forwar” qty 
for this remarkable fact and Md pui is sexu iyo 
Suggestion that the essence of infan  ageres 
be understood as the sexualizatior © 
Phylogenetic drives. j 


that 
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Le -j > 
Eon, Erotogenic Zones, Sexual and 
Ro PET ahe Libido, Aüto-erotism 
Speaks of 5 go and the Id onwards, Freud 
libido is es i lib:do—indicating that 
ut denotés een applied to the sexual instincts 
and self-preser riving force behind both sexual 
hen stat Tvative instincts. 
Sexual libido rex and this must be stated, that 
se es to the human object, while 
oBject of the a libido refers to the respective 
that noe rive (food; faeces, etc.), how does 
hree EE with what is described in the 
ow ERA There, Freud describes in detail 
ing which 7 tanon attacnes itself tọ every- 
Painful ex happens insthe organism, even to 
his Gea (masoghism). , He says that 
Character Sonneotton is peculiarly infantile in 
e pena inlaten lie 
anifestation do attaclies itself to every life 
W can th physical or mental, of the infant, 
SPecifical] e statement „that sexual libido is 
Verified? Y related to the human object be 
Teu P 2 a 
and ie OF erotogenic zones; oral, anal, 
l develop, being. the chief. sequences in libidi- 
SStopenic eee But every organ can be, an 
libidini * Zone, that is, every organ can yield 
Srcitation and pleasure. M 
oa that by * erotogenic we mean 
i na B por can yield; when activated, 
*Teud Cae e o 7 
this ee says in the Three Essays that 
Ouble Cathe is twofold. Every organ has a 
and à zum às an organ of self-preservation 
oes organ. , Since the second 
in selfsprene We can say that it is cathected 
SE Us suggest eua and sexual libido. So 
js Ttion of tl hat we call the self-preservative 
Ser : TA libido * zone-specific libido ° and 
Nhecteg ney “sexual Itbido’ for everything 
ing’ © can P the human object; . ` 
tae, to the eee that the sexual libido adher- 
hy tds’ and irm expresses the driving force 
man Object easure in relationship with the 
ls and pica It is not the driving force to- 
in the force pte in food intake itself. The 
lS case os that is the zone-specific libido, 
the Jo not ue and its object is not the 
erethe n her breust, but the product of 
foi. , The Aere ‘rom the breast, that is, the 
Dit; y's pleasure in sucking is two- 


etu 
that p 
libigi 


hig ee : 
the Unger "i do proie pléasure of gratifying 
Whi er, bei e sexual pleasure of clinging to” 

ch jg 7°, Pelrg touched by and touching her, 


Cle; 
arly more than just the pleasure of 


"of the object. 
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3 
food intake. Thumb-sucking shows that he 
wants the mother so much that, in her absence 
part of hiş own body has to replace her. Freud 
calls this * auto-erotic ? gratification, substituting 
for the object part of one’s own body. 
Nevertheless, in early theory, he was ambigu- 
ous on this question. He classed oral and anal 
sexuality under the auto-erotic sexual compo- 
nent instincts, at the same time observing the 
child’s love for the mother as an object. * The 
mother's breast has become the prototype of 
every relation of love. The finding of an object 
is, in fact, a refinding of it" (Freud, 1905, p. 99). 
He settled the question later (1913) when he 
definitely stated that object choice takes place 
long before genital primacy is reached, but the 
object relationship is expressed in terms of a 
pre-genital zone, that is, in oral or anal terms. 
Applying the new terminology, we have then 
to say that zone-specific oral libido is not aüto- 
erotic. It has an external object—food. Zone- 
specific oral libido can only for a very short time 
be replaced by auto-erotic thumb-sucking, and 
we can state that hunger is not auto-erotic. 
Oral sexuality is, by its very definition, in need 
The object, in its absence, can be 


replaced by thumb-sucking, which then becomes 
gratification for an 


a comforting, auto-erotic 
instinct which is primarily object-seeking. We 
can make the comparison with phallic or genital 
mastarbation. It is-then an auto-erotic form of 
an object-seeking sexual gratification, replacing 
the missing object; the phantasy provides what 
is really wanted, and the auto-erotic physical 
act is a second-best way of discharge for the 
physical sexual energy. I speak of, as it were, 
normal masturbation in emergency, when the 
object, for external reasons of any kind, is un- 


obtainable. 

Bearing in mind t 
genic zone, we shal 
genic zones which are 
auto-erotic than the ora 
ments or manipulations O 
the neuro-muscular apparat 
yield intense erotic pleasur 
need of any external object. 
that in the child more than int 
essentially auto-erotic pleasure is sexualized. 
The child.enjoys intensely being tossed up by the 
adult. It sexualizes thi§ essentially auto-erotic 
pleasure: -The auto-erotic pleasure is due to the 
zone-specific libido of this organ system, the 
pleasure in movement being | essentially the 
gratification of zone'specific libido. But the 


hat every organ is an eroto- 
1 find that there are eroto- 
much more essentially 
lzone. Physical move- 
f all: kinds, involving 
usand the skin, can 
è without being in 
We know, however, 
he adult even this 
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the early connection with the sexual 
p Ee the function in a way to make 
for a blending of zone-specific aad sexual 
libido so that it is, in the end, difficult to separate 
the primary zone-specific essential auto-erotism 
from the object-replacing auto-erotism. 
The concept of auto-erotism can best be 
understood as zone-specific libidinal gratifica- 
tion which needs no external Object, neither 
focd nor human. Secondarily, it can serve the 
purpose of replacing the object, but only the 
sexual,object. Further, essentially auto-erotic 
libido can, and regularly does, in the child, join 
in the sexual relationship with sexual libido or, 
rather, can lean on it, as in learning to walk, and 
can produce a blending. 


" 
Narcissism. Primary Object Love versus Primary 
Narcissism. Need-satisfying Object versus Loye 
Object. *Narcissistic versus Anaclitic Love, 


We are often faced with the puzzling problem 
that the chi 1 


Narcissism 
* primary narcissism, loy- 


n i V my mind, 
in a polarity, Primary Object love and primary 
narcissism are one and the same, The child 
loves the mother as s 


he is part of himself; he, 
If in loving her, 


The same polazity exists, in t 


Object love, The baby loves the need-satisfyitig 


sis the Sexual 


` activity, 
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r 
himself (narcissistic love); but he We 
because she has everything he needs, m not 
wants her to give i; to him: The 2 EL 
only likes to give it to him but, bio Mar. 
needs to give it. She is in need of being NT 
out. The anaclitic aspect of Jove EU Eoo 
genital level where;man and woman ne omple- 
other for what is different and yst- ‘ily dis- 
mentary in them. Genital love ‘is EER i) 
turbed by narcissistic (that is, ideni 
love, leading easily to rivalry aud j 
between the lovers. s of 

We have not yet exhausted all the aS 
thumb-sucking. We kave to make to: i 
relevant explorations - kefore returni 
again. + . : Pa 
The System Ego 


The sadism of the anal sadistic Pe proce 
taken as partly due to the nature of t ie orga 
itself—partly to the:fact that the executi was, 
system of aggression, the cue ag sam 
maturational grounds, activated at ts of the 
time. Or rather there were two pat el move 
same.process, as the coatrol of the bay the anal 
ments presupposes the: maturation O mus ula- 
sphincter which ig part of the voluntary ogy: na 
ture. In terms of structural psycho nder e£? 
child has to bring his anal functions U of eve 
Control, the ego containing a prac only I^ 
organ? The projection of organs is firs notio" 
the id, guaranteeing the physiologica 
of the system; the child eliminates, ^-^ inflt 
from the very moment of birth. But ore, 55^ 
ence can be exerted «n the function be roje nos 
result of a maturational process, the ns ed i th 
of the organ—any, organ—is establis as js 
System ego, the system connecting the ca 
with the external world. Only pu 
organ change from an id-organ in in 
organ, and-the iq activity change the o 

The maturational process icvelop er 
System, and the maturational jo 1 he 
differentiating the ego out of the po s jp 
Connected parts of the very same pr consist of 
Psychological function of the E 
Iéisihg the processes in the x rmin£ 
dynamic leve? (perhaps by transfo 1938; P' oti 
‘mobile into bound energy) ' (F) T eud, o 80 

This change from id activity respect ° 
vity takes place much earlier in T€ givi ti 
sucking reflex (W, Hofier, 1949), gum? 


was 
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stric : 
oa ae term ‘ego, functions? when 
thinking of perception, ,memory, learning, 
testing t "e uanang integration, reality 
Se pur. em are all functions of the 
mouth is a Just as the Processes from the 
esses, are ES anys, including the visceral pro- 
Would like f functions ofthe digestive system. 
activities * urther to suggest speaking of ' ego 
len we = distinct from ‘ego functions’ 
Underego Š er to the function of any organ 
training " ontro]. Bowel function, after habit- 
‘tiained LA e activity, in contrast to un- 
This iN a function, Which is an id activity. 
its euo lon of the system ego, defined by 
S, covers? P believe, the concept of 

utonomousgego. » ^ a ^? 


Connect 
Inga 2 
» S risi 8 all the other systems ofthe organism, 

er 
By way of illust@ation, 


the o 
€ mere] leader, or the»genius is at the same 


y Som 
es id ow 
as pecial qualities’ of his own, he'attains 


Denial;pos;« 1 
the ot ce which results in his organizing 
il nction or defy possibly changing the whole 

cl H ai . H 
E. $ Permanently. his given society, temporar- 
he p j : 
hylogenet ic Super-egc 2 


n e huma : j 
Unlike àn child, up to a considerable age, 


Ot n. 
“ectively E mals, cannot survive and cannot 
ob. Without any influsace upon the external 

Ject, usual] the interpolation of a human 
cat firs Obie, the mother. «She is consequently 
hexi; ^ Ject of his libidinal or aggressive 
Eu object ‘cathected with 
chig n Sion or both is a sexual object. 
Se I 
Rn Object. At the same time, the 
he IEN oře sexual object of the child 
arliet sex entative of an infinitely long chain 
nite n objects, reaching far back into 
ie Benesis. These phylogenetic 
Ani, traces IL traces in the id of the human 
mals, ur different froin that of other 

One : 4 Spee are actually different" in eaca 
he indivig o? and to à lesser degree, vary from 
ations ia! of the spezies to the other. The 


Ste, £ 
accorsi the tween individvals are likely to be 
longing umen species than in cther species, 


tothe infini : : 
Evolution, infinite permutations of the 


` child unab 


Y one member of the human race but, > 


e 
fer henceforth to the mother as the. 
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These phylogenetic traces, our archaic in- 
heritance, form the latent endowment óf our 
skills arid talents. ° They clearly predetermine 
what the external world can bring out in the 
individual, but, on the other hand, they need a 
human object, endowed with the same qualities, 
before the skills, etc., can be brought out. We 
can call these endowments the latent uncon- 
scious super-ego endowments. The very last 
unfinished sentence in the Outline bears this out 
(p. 80): * In the emergence of the super-ego we 
have before us, as it were, an example of the 
way in which the present is changed into the 
past... . Successful identification will result 
in the introjection of the object, forming the 
ontogenetic super-ego, which, after the intro- 
jection, joins forces with the unconscious 
phylogenetic super-ego. 

The question still remains: Why cas. the 
child's ego, the connecting organ with the 
external world, not reach the external world 
without a human object? Why is the human 
le to do what other young mammals 
on their own wits almost imme- 
h? The reason is that animals 
hàve congenitally provided, stereotyped, auto- 
matic, guiding principles, their instincts. Their 
instincts guide and command them to do what- 
ever has to be done for the survival of the self or 
of the species. They have, further, a perfect 
physical equipment which operates adequately 
soon.after birth in answer to the instinctual 
demand. The newly-born child is the most 
helpless ofall animals. He has infinite potential- 
ities but no guiding principle to bring them into 
action. He certainly has instinctual needs, 
originating in the interior of the organism, but, 
at the outset, not the slightest possibility of 
gratifying them without the help of a human 
object. This object has to make up for the 
child’s physical deficiencies and has to teach him 


how to use his latent potentialities. 


THE INSTINCTUAL ‘SEQUENCES 
fact, analysts, appreciative 
ggest a distinction 
d human drives, à 
To demonstrate 


ċans that is, live 
diately after birtl 


By reason of this 
of the-structural aspect, Su. 
between animal instincts an! 


Suggestion we readily follow. 
vere aspect, T suggested (Lantos, 1952) the 


concept Of the unbroken and. broken instinctual 
sequences. ‘With the animal, need, urge, 
activity and gratification follow each other in an 
unbroken sequence—that is, the instinctual need, 
say hunger, activates the urge to gather food. to 


capture the prey and devour it, Which ‘amounts 


© 
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B 1 z is sequence is broken with 
za o aca ste hunger is followed by 
E ERA the activities “of procuririg food, 
PUE carried out outside the sequence and 
RA eee their connection with the original 
E ears that just those activities which have 
dom from the original instinctual drive 
and lost their original instinctual motivations 
were*the ones which perplexed Freud. ` s 

They were all the complicated activities which 
human beings perform in the wide Tange from 
primitive agricultural to most complicated in- 
dustrial activities. They are highly organized 
ego activities. But where is their instinctual 
basis ? Y 

To answer this question, we have to realize 
that the maturation of the €go and its develop- 
mens, under the influence of environment is a 
gradual process. We want to describe an ego 
activity, for instance, walking, which is slightly 
different in structure from habit-trained bowel 
function, yet less Perplexing than the ego 
activities mentioned above. Once it has heen 
established, walking in the erect position is an 
essentially auto-erotic activity, but it cannot be 

Object. To acquire 
the object, intro- 
» the introject join- 
Super-ego. 


It takes 


irreversible, resulting in an i 


the object. That is, the ess 
function has i 


acquired, 


At the outset, walking needs great concen- 
tration and effort and is performed 
on the object; 


; in time, it becomes 
that is, its go 


verning Super-ego has 
the unconscio 


us edo and the func 
disturbed byc i 


This formu 


: ses that every con- 
Scious functio; 


T-ego element which 
niscious; helping and 
80. The Super-ego is, 


rmal development, the 


i The import- 
Ever, is obscured by thé 
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Si i a 
crawling illustrates how I understand 


MS ng ema n 
fact that the super-ego's participation bs - 
trolling oral greed and anal dirtiness Td b. 
much more resistange and is "mn ^ 
ctacular process. ' ANN. ve 
Phe CR between walking gu. 
activity is as follows: PUR adt E 
from birth on the sirength of an o Apes, 
stinctual drive. Habit-trained bue oe 
we could, more precisely, call an ar walking 
id activity. The instinctual — eee is 
is in the neuro-muscular system. — Raton A 
the precursor of it, analogous to elim he ont 
an id activity. Crawling, obviously, x activity 
genetic Zppearance of the phylogeneti children 
of running on all fours In somet primary 
runing. on al! fours remains eer and: i 
repression (crawling being by-pass e 
brought out within the object ren 
directly as the ego activity, walking. 


a e TION 
THE New Concepts or PRIMARY AN 
AND PRIMARY EGo-AcriviTIES—BA 
" PRIMARY REPRESSION 

At this point we shave to. remenibe 
early Freudian concept, little used, & 
times inisused. .It isthe concept © ressions 
repression (Freud, 1915b)., Alt the c are 
to which we refer in our clinical n we 82 
secondary repressions. Therefore, whe ary Te 
“repression? we usually mean p 
Pression, that is, repression of libidina at cteó: 
once, however vaguely, consciously p 

erhaps it is even more useful te tog 
Secondary repression refers » to e Us 
repression, repression effected in the e js, c0? 
life. Repression of infantile sexuality ts 
sequently, Secondary repression. for conten 

timary représsion is the term in ont 

Which never entered consciousness menor id 
genetic life, The transitional phen? nd Y 
jon- " 
to use the concept of primary rep ed nies 
thesis is that archaic instinctual ene ea iin 
aresunder primary repression agen: al 
into primary egó activities, and [suse 
this process primary sublimation. always 

Crawling on all fours is prts it; 
Primary repression. In most chi W 


a very 
some 
primary 


def 


il def 
to the surface transitorily. There Pies viet! 
other highly dynamic d E: the 
primary repression, - neas a jt f die 
libido into primary ego activities- or ? Jo” 


! : 1 ecürs 
help of the sexual object—the PO 
ontogenetic and representative i e, 
genetic part super-ego-—these r 


| 
j 
d'IS 
D 
N 


eS 
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Tepres ; 
od e unconscious energies become bound 
7 m e in ego activities. 
he Peo ea then, for neutralization in 
ibido— Erp 3 reudfan sense, meaning that 
think en 5 are aggression. I like to 
ization “ten pea suggestion that neutral- 
Some s € taken as tfe widest term is, in 
Y y, related to this. 
Primarily however, are the highly dynamic 
never form pressed aggrešsive energies? We 
Of primar a clear concept of what the contents 
to na aa might be. We refer vaguely 
as conem but I cannot help wordering: 
man’s pre-hi ism of such general importance in 
oes Bof beares Phiyfogenesis in animal life 
Of survival e is out, as itis not a regular form 
even if they » animals to.feed on their own kind, 
ir es eat their litters. 
aching dob On. this question would be of 
importance for theory and tech- 


tue, but this j a 
sideration abs is a question for-future con- 


Ow 


e 
TH Pod be, what I am drivirig at 
MSS E ent of the” primary repressed 
d Mod than carinibalism." The 
act. Contain yr under primary repression 
PETS carried ur frati, DE atles, 
x Served th out by jaw.and claw activities, 
TA ion FERN animal’s needs for self-pre- 
Wence > NS „the ° unbroken instinctual 
food’ , He mis go punen may make’ him 
n ; ar ‘through scarcity ‘of 


Dos, nd ki : : K 

di; SSion H the neighbouring tribe for the 

Bac Countri Pastures or subjugate even 
les for raw materials and markets. 


Wi oe 

th his E oer the animal he eats to pieces 
not Balls any case he could not, and he 
at When Ow it half-alive. My argument 
m xs kill each, other in the struggle 
anima] uc not happen on.the oral level 
"ntrary f at is, by claws and jaws. On 
ESS and c the purpose of killing, the most 
of 4 Pese pons oat methods are involved. 
future e Siderations must form the subject 

y thesie Uribution. j 
'S is, therefore, that primary Te- 
doa tearing, biting, roaring, earth- 
and igratory impulses" is Cour 
She. Thee Subjected to primary sublima- 
Bles to Impulses ‘give their neutralized 
BO-Co, development -of abilities of the 
S and'i ce sense organs and organ 
rop, L^ Skills of the human hand. 
© chan ‘ng, and other animal soun 3 
Sed" into ‘speech; clutching and 


countcr- 
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tearing become primitive manipulations, con- 
tinuing, with maturation and developmeni, to 
skills—writing, readihg, primitive arithmetic, 
etc. They are all activities outside the instinc- 
tual sequence, without an apparent instinctual 
basis. It seems to me, however, that in these 
contents of the primary repressed is found the 
missing instinctual basis. 

The hand, and its most important part, the 
thumb, soon joins the mouth within the ral 
primacy. W. Hoffer in various papers (1949, 
1950) describes convincingly the way in»which 
the hand very soon develops into the organ 
which relieves the mouth tension in the libidinal 
and object-related aggressive sphere. I 

I would supplement his argument by saying 
thát the hand—or rather the brain-eye-ear-hand 
—takes over in man those aggressive mouth 
functions which together with the claws «nd 
animal muscles constitute the animal's method 
of providing his livelihood. In neither man nor 
other animals is this oral aggression directed 
against fellow-animals, but only against the 
speciss-alien food animal. Fighting and killing 


each other in jealousy and rivalry for the food 


or:the sexual object is quite a different matter. 
The olfactory sense in man lost its intrinsic 
importance when man adopted the erect posture 
and the front paws were set free for other than 
locomotor uses. The hand under the control of 
the system ego became the brain-hand and the 
brain-hand carried out, in conjunction with all 
the" senses controlled and organized by the 
system ego, all the complicated activities out- 
side the instinctual sequence which, in child- 
hood, have to be carried out for the child by the 


parents. 


Tue PUZZLE OF THUMB-SUCKING. 
SECONDARY NARCISSISM 
in the difficult aspect 


We can now at last expla: 
the presence of the 


of auto-erotic activity even in the 
In the auto-erotic activity, the mother- 


is not only replaced as an object, of love, 
ject who provides everything by 
It is as if the child says to his 
I love my mother. 

Sve you because you will do everything for me 
js Tasted “of my mother.’ Tuis thumb- 
sucking activity sets in.at the stage when any 
other young animal would ‘be going out on its 
own, hunting for the food, using its mouth, jaw, 
paw and claw activities. In other words, the 


child can engage in mouth/hand play while n 
mother dc?s «ve That is why 


thumb: 


rything for him: 
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thumb-suckirg is not an D E 
P bject-replacing sexual pleasure, re 
pur E tive mothe?; and it is ‘narcissistic 
plcugitheao itic. The child loves himself as 
as well as anaclitic. 3 ing for hi 
the mother loves him, doing everything for a, 
This is the narcissistic aspect of the auto-ero ic 
activity. It would be interesting to consider 
whether it is because of this narcissistic element 
rather than the object-replacing aspect that 
thumb-sucking is sometimes difficult to repress. 
This primary-narcissistic/anaclitic love for the 
mother, as a slave to the child’s needs, changes 
gradually by identifying with her, introjecting 
the experience which now joins forces with the 
latent predisposition, with the precipitate of the 
phylogenetic super-ego. We adhere to the idea 
that the super-ego is present from the timé of 
Conception, but we maintain that it has to be 
precipitated during Ontogenesis by the human 
object, a gradual process which needs time to 
make it independent, 
The child can then abandon this aspect of 
object relationship. He does not need the 
object. He becomes like the object—secendary 
narcissism. ‘Iam like mother. I can love my: 
self instead of her; I can walk; I can talk; I 
can use my hands to make things. Ican use my 
brain-eye-ear-hand to Speak, to write, to read, 
Stc Later, he can Study books written by 
carlier super-egos in history, introject them and 
build his €80 on them, that is, he can introject 
sexual objects of his aim-inhibited libido, 


REHABILITATION OF THE CONCEPT SuBLIMATION 
Sublimation in Metapsychologica] Terms 
We can now descri 


be sublimation as 
Sublimation is a pr i 


infantile sexual co 


drawn (repressed) from their origina] attach- 
ment to the manifestations of. the 
tive instincts. 


ining part 
ched part, 
be re-attached to 


Primary SES acüvitiés are sublimations “of 
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o 
BE i a pr 
‘relinquished! We can take it a : 

: sexualization of aggressive energ 


a 
: T rop atiO 
` with archaic aggression in *he p a lim th? 
^ According to our description o ido ff? 


OR 


t T ergies. 

primarily repressed archaic ULM b. 
If we call this process primary e E 
sublimation in Fre/id's sense is Secon EL. 
limation, actually bound „up Ks at uen 2 
repression. We shall bear in third t se we mean 
speak of sublimation in Freud’s "i eaking 0 
secondary sublimation, just as, when ni E 
repression, we allude to secondary oe jn con 

The process of primary sublimatio tom in 
trast to secondary sublimation, is a Te ergies: 
One stage only: archaic aggressive need ac 
being under primary repression, libidinally 
libido-withdrawal, as they were never nly with 
cathecied. Primary repression works hdrawal 
counter-cathexis without libido w smooth 
That is the reason why this: process m ances 
hardly noticeable, does not provoke rocess if 
and is not always recognized as : p does AT 
volving a super-ego element. ` Bu eed for the 
volve one, and the child shows the n 


Jessness 
object who acts as à super-ego. The ie tod- 
aggressiveness, and destructiveness pservable n 
dlet, the curious fact of boredom o ttended t% 
Very young children if they are not a articulatly 
are visible proofs: of this. It is P The chile 
se ncpable in children in institutions. ut i 
is not only clamouring for food, for teach bim 
clamouring also for the object to imsell- 


him 
what to do, since he does not know 


r 
nne 
J ‘oreru 

He needs the object às a super-cgo ition- 


‘and activator of the archaic predispos y bier 

The child becomes humanized E. hich n 
love, by activating his endowments sition pr 
present as a phylogenetie predio N 
cannot be brought «ut without guida 


D 


Oral and Anal Sexuality ie 


; ar ue 
It may be difficult to make it acess j 
throughout childhood, a twofold a 
going on simultaneously. FORMES e help 
ties out.of archaic aggression P co 
Object love is one process, which ru the S€* e- 
tively smoothly. At the same us um fed: 
ized corollary of the archaic ones onc 
genital sexuai activities, has to cess: 
This is not such a smooth pr neve! 
cathected, libido positions are 


{ 
Y 


saa uius 
sucking, when maintaiaed for Lá self-a£ 
time, adopts the character 0 c not abl à 
activity. It is as if the child wer t 


; zal libi 
the process of detacking sexual | 
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et erative oral libido has to be followed 
E on process of re-attaching it to 
anal libide P Thé same applies to 
conditions ae ere are essential differences for 
coa (o sublimation between the oral and 
mined a aud ‘they are - biologically deter- 
füture co us, however, wil be the object of 
What paneton. 
ote reciente however, to the remaining 
"cM c oral and anal libido, to the process 
RO-coni: ang eliminating? This comes under 
N Ba that Js, under the influence of the 
Tegulated ject, it beconies regimented and 
training.” Tens table manners and habit 
Parent—-sy ey change from id activities into 
his, proc pee cee demanded ego activities. 
stinctual ; as going very often against the in- 
and shows Russi 1s much. more conspicuous 
the supers he ‘prohibitive punitive aspect of 
m much ‘more than its guiding one. 
: aed oll have two kinds of ego activi- 
interference bee led id activities, formed: by the 
BO activit; the human object; and primary 
from les, those which have to be learned 


€ huma ject and” 2 

the ego level an object Bod can appear only on 
27 point 

incid ) ma: 


. +0 sum 
ties: e 


b y 


P ay be raised: Is not eg tivi 
ental with sublimation Cnblisaion i 
Everyday observation shows 
i epo ote The child may have formed his 
flc. but activities, speech, ?eading, waiting, 
Ora] or pe have failed to attach the repressed 
Say that na Sexual libido to them. That is to 
in these. aving failed to take pride or pleasure 
b. warg o ities, he remains average or eyen 
deficiency" pn this not by reason of mental 

x "d ut for lack of sublimation. 

leve] a cess of sublimation can stop at any 
Cally Sbealan Continue. It is, motapsychologi- 
A chi ae à relative process, relative to age. 
Y take pride in his writing and read- 
à gro iu "us that he has good sublimations. 
Veryday ..? ising reeding and writing, in the 


e x se H B : 
watBies, bh d Is using sublimated pre-genital 
Titer ~ We still do not call him a poet or a 


lost yap. , He 
fat libido may use them to compensate for 
e 


positi F Tun 
rtjg, Orker. Ons, as did our scientist or wel- 


» or : 
and We shane Something else has to be added, 
"explain tnis presently. 


Co 
™Ponext Instiness 
. ne Th 3 Y 
Borie, rce Essays, Freud described two cate- 


ine: ON Infant: cr oan 
Astinctg aa AG Sexuality: the auto-erotic, 
the. component instincts. The 


ut, to make hirs a scientist,» 
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basic difference between them often escapes 
attention. The object-relatedness of oral ‘and 
anal sexuality was a later addition to the theory, 
whereas from the very beginning the component 
instincts were conceived as related to objects. 
Freud described the polarities of exhibitionism 
—voyeurism, sadism-masochism, and sexual 
curiosity. 

Let us deal here only with exhibitionism, 
voyeurism, and sexual curiosity. A meta- 
psychological description of them is that they 
are the sexualization of ego functicns in 
connection with sense perceptions and sense 
manifestations. May I stress: I do not speak of 
ego activities, but of ego functions; that is, per- 
ception, observation, investigation and the 
quest for knowledge. * Perceptions are for the 
ego what instincts are for the id’ (Freud, 1923, 
p. 30). This reaffirms his earlier statement 1n 
the Three Essays that everything that happens 
in development starts in a sexual connection. 

The contents of these instinctual drives, how- 
ever, have to be desexualized. Pleasure in look- 
ing af, the sexual object has to be changed into 
looking at non-instinctual objects. Such pro- 
cess of desexualization, after secondary 
pression, meets with very great resistance ME 
in many cases, is never completed. In ets F 
component instincts are much more Wi x 
taken up as forepleasures In genital sexuality 
than fre the anal components. ; MR 

' If repression succeeds, it 1s not irreversible, 
and, it almost seems better so for normality's 
n the oral and anal instincts, archaic 
energies seem here to play no part. The rd 
is on the level of ontogenesis. It operates dm 
secondary repression. The displacement o the 
detached energies has to be on to non-instinc- 
tual ego interests, activities, etc. : 

For example, to transform interest in s 
smearing into interest in the manipulation o 
painting materials is an irreversible process, 
except in psychosis. To transfer pleasure 1n 
looking at the object’s body oz his genitals into 
pleasure in looking at the tandscape to be 
painted 1s a reversible process. In fact, Wd 
aie all types of admixtures between unsublimate 
voyeuristic impulses and sublimated ones in one 
and the same person. 


Sublimation following the line of S. symbolic 

Equation d > ( 
However, one archaic element p'ays a part in 

this process of sublima:ion; end that is displace- 
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ment on the line of symbol formation. zw 
displaced interest seems to follow the line o. 
symbolic equation from ihe instinctüal (body) 
to the non-instinctual (all kinds of objects pro- 
duced by ego activities). This symbolic element 
was often mistaken as being the very driving 
force behind the respective ego activity. . 

Exhibitionism, voyeurism, and sexual curio- 
sity are and usually remain the peak manifesta- 
tios of infantile genitality, having much in 
common with adult genitality. 


© 


Genitality 

What of genital sexuality? Fenichel and Deri 
are right in so far as genital sexuality is driven 
by only one force, sexual libido, which, how- 
ever, is coincidental with Zone-specific libidorof 
genitality. But, whereas aim-inhibition of the 
affect of food craving (hunger) would not serve 


human relationships. 


Freud hesitated to call aim-inhibition, of 
Sexual libido, sublimation, We certainly have 
to note that the Operating in it, is 
different from other types of sublimation. 


immediate instinctual obj 
thority, friends, those in need of help). 


instincts, namely, that a 
Stinctual and sublimated c 


tion d 


. Wemay assess the symbolic element operating 
in the Subliriation ‘ond 'oear in amind that 4 


Á manifestation 


‘something , outside 
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å : š to an 
symbolic equation may give an impetus t 
activity but does not create it. 


Sublimation of Genitulity into Cr eateries F the 
Have we exhausted all.the potentialities of it 
genital impulse? Is there na subline the 
in a more specific’ sense mae, e 
unique character of the sexual e. the 
still have to answer the question iie letter- 
difference between an ordinary person € S 
Writing and book-readiiig activities an shat the 
the poet or artist?” The difference is "I 
former'are using their sublimations, child- 
merely*their ego activities, acquired at uses, 
hood, putting them, of course, to differen e 
working iistead of playing or edt Ya urge 
the poet or artist is driven by ns works; 
mhich, in whatever mysterious wayiit wo 
produces something which is characte 
involving the cate ory of beauty. * | jgating 
The ae eie Kant, inves 
the essence of Beauty, said: ees is self 
Whieh pleases üs witkout gerving uality I5 
interest.’ Freud, says in effect: heim selt- 
that which pleases us without serving 
preservative interest (Freud, 1938). interest of 
Here is the contrast between the P eexualit 
the self and the interest of the race. | huma 
serves the interest of the race but, in tivity: 
beings, Sexuality pervades every other ne 
A Self»preservative activity can be recog Ke. for 
its serving a specifie gratification. The specific 
the activity dies down as soon as.the onent 
gratification is achieved. The-sexual comi far 
Which attaches itself.to it is manifesting p: The 
In excess of the self-preservative ua 
Child goes on thnmb-sucking long ot go, 0" 
Unger is gratified, whereas he would t with: 
cating. The ‘pleasure connected fien ind? 
holding or releasing anal products 1s © ei 
pendent of thé physiological function: < av 
of anal sexuality. A mite 
no Self-preservative function, has no 4" 
by.any Self-preservative urge. s 
Curiously enough, in man, genita bio 
Dot restricted to the fulfilment of bad 
function, as it is in animals, but it is Jo the P 
spective of asy other ulterior aim j 
genital sexual pleasures. It seems as B 
Were used exclusively ip the ser enc 
When people restrict sexual reer as Chef 
Production of children, we regard t course 
the norma ave 
t we 


4x US 
jvitY 

1 act ogio®! 
irre 


events. , , :s tha’ 
This all supporis a.hvpothesis 


ON THE MOTIVATION OF 


f i s 

hee urge of Creativeness, the sought- 
m Pee nn of genitality. How- 
research 5s au vriting, or scientific 
sublimation ux on what we called primary 
truly rre nd overlaid by sublimation, the 
the genital e element in.them is derived from 
new, ea impulse. Creating something 
something pus that is one's own and yet still 
genital Cole Just as much the attribute of 
Scientific aa is of artistic and creative 


; PRELIMINARY? CONCLUSIONS AND FURTHER 

PR PROBLEMS ` » 

uman rela Oe to a further study on 

limation > eee Freüd's concept of ‘sub- 

Mstrime. e bund to be the most helpful 
im. t In these investigations. 
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framework of the first and second instinct 
theories were described. A solution was found 
by synciironization “of dynamic and structural 
views, with the result that the concepts of 
* primary ego-activities ' and * primary sublima- 
tions" have been introduced, based on Freud's 
concept of primary repression. 

This complementation of Freud's concept 
offers an extended basis for the investigation of 
human relationships. Many of the relevant 
problems are only hinted at in this paper and 
will be taken up in a future publication» It will 
be shown that the old accusation of ‘ pan- 
sexuality ^, although not justified as an accusa- 
tion, is correct in that it describes the basic 
truth that human beings are sustained not only 
by their self-preservative instincts, but by their 
sublimated sexuality and their aim-inhibited 


ifficulties s 
j^ inherent in the concept in the sexual relationships. er 
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* v. th io 

fanr le mind i 

ariless t Mind proved through recent centuries 
i O study thah has thesensible world. 


S experi 
PS Eris seems refractory to :easure- 
itself; ; We cannot say that in 


acts which is-taken as an 


and communication theory is illustrative of this 
trend in psychology (32, 39, 40, 47, 52). 

I wish to emphasize at the outset that it is not 
my intention to deprecate in general the 


e -li : 
i Mee has twice the brightness: of > 
oung -oies in which we measüre experience attempt to transpose knowledge gained in one 


are 
i terms of experience. They are 
i ie the physical sound, or of the 
Pi rd action concomitant with 


r the- i 
Outeg of some Motor €: measurement may be in 


field into another; on the contrary, it can 
scarcely be. denied that this tendency has 
enriched and contributed significantly t» growth 
in many areas of modern science. At the same 
time, however, concepts operationally defined 


ek Mind, {fit were and clearly understood in one field, are often 
able quantitatively.» For applied in another field where their original 


rement o iia 3 
of the, mental we resort definition ceases to be meaningful (14). Used 


Butt idi d : 3 
Thess M uf n rd in this way, the concept not only loses its value 
à > scheme 4.5 tool for communication, but leads to the 


of equi 
ees a between energy and 
'TIVes at none. The two seem 


Sherrington (42, p. 251). 


INTRODUCTION » 


His idas and knowledge cepts derived from 
philoso na has interested both concept of ent 
tually as ers Since the turn of the 
Rites a So fet as the physical and 

€ concerned, most of this ing, à 


hé modern biologist's (and 


misleading * rediscovery ’ of principles inherent 
in its original definition. 

My purpose in this paper is twofold. First, 
I want to call attention to the manner in which 
psycho-analytic thinking is influenced by con- 
physics, particularly by the 
ropy. This fact has an important 
and often unrecognized effect on our views 
concerning the exchange of information, learn- 
nd psychological maturation (45). My 
second aim is to explore further the related 
problem of the * economy ' of human relation- 
ay be formulated by the questions: 
hat from whom?’ and * Who 


gives what to whom?’ 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN GROWTH 


The essential problem which concerns us here 
is that of human growth. Growth may be that 
of body substance (individual growth), or it may 


aw oft 


e fi 
Ree oll 


a modynamics Las evolved from» 
ico nas become S the efficiency of a rever- 
* Th One of the most fundamental said to increase by an amoun ^r. 


lowit.g definitions of the second 


t 
f cand p entropy are taken from J. K. 
ing podPpaniics (38). ‘It is not 
„machine ‘working in a cyclical . i i 
^ : cal process which takes place in nature proceeds in such 


body ion external agency, te make heat 
nother at a higher temperature. 


a heat will 


armier 


Not pass spontaneously from a 


a reversible , change takes in a 
at a temperature 7, its entropy 1S 


This is the definition 


which is undergoing 
quantity of heat 10, 


of change. of entropy. -It musi be stressed that the 
change which the substance. undergoes must be rever- 
sible? (p. 260). * In other words, every physical cr chemi- 
a way that the total entropy. of all bodiesstaking any part 
in she process is increased <p. 332. ~ z 


One“ (p. 255). ‘If a substance 19 
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reative growth, or growth in terms of 
i developiient (e.g. learning) Indeed, 
it was in connection with the problem of the 
maintenance of the physical self that Schródinger 
introduced the concept of the organism feeding 
on negative entropy (41). He thus showed that 
in metabolism it cannot be the caloric value of 
the material which prevents a steady increase of 
entropy in the organism. Instead, he suggested 
thatin higher animals, for example, the source of 
negative entropy lies in the complexity of the 
materials which must be used as foodstuff. 
After utilizing highly complex organic com- 
pounds, they are eliminated in a much degraded 
form. In this manner * the organism succeeds 
in freeing itself from all the entropy it cannot 
help producing while alive ° (41, p. 72). It should 
be emphasized (since we will return to this 
poiut) that the Concept of orderliness or com. 
plexity in the foregoin 


Our attention to the problem 
chical growth, the situation 
Ina measure, lin- 


B in opposite directions, Jf 
Increases to a higher leve] 


maintains a relatively high level of organization 
while B decreases in its com i 


€ parent * gives R 


i hanged 
uman Interactions? The 


uch as 
shelter, Protection from 


Physician-patien-. analyst-analysand, etc. Obser- 
vation and reflection n j 


In these insta; 


: ic ds 
‘reference oi the ‘psychionan Yi dep: y 10 
" therapeutic success for the pa "TON 


(pe 
“the analyst must improve too (P 
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A s 
action per se, and not owing to sinnu i: 
processes outside of the situation). ^ ely, it 
times, however, al by no means E E 
happens that as a result of a human oe ic: 
both persons undergo an increase D "redis 
of their biological organization; Mens A 
“emotional growth’, increased enu 
psychic organization, or in terms of ble tondi- 
ton' and learning. Under favoura d child, 
tions, such is the case between parent e. sand 
teacher anc student, analyst and ana ae 
In other words, both of the two a the 
Systems grow. Neither loses any 


How 
* organization ° it has already develo frame 
is this possible? The previously sta this 


for 
of reference’ makes no allowance : 
situation. 


3 3 TH 
THE NATURE OF PsyCHOLOGICAL one d 
Since the assertion that both of increase 
acting humun beings may grow beo as 
their respective : psychic organizatio ch othef: 
result of their communication with aod o 
ir crucial to our thesis, some elaborati sini 
Point is warranted. ' Perhaps (eh is 
example illustrating this pieno 
process of interchange * between oc stude? 
Student. Clearly in such a situation r *Josi? 
may ' learn ' (grow) without the teache agog". 
any of his knowledge. Moreover, P male 
philosophers, and Scientists have alw T 


1 roce?" qe 
tained that teaching constitutes à a as th 


learning for the instructor as "We o 
student. ^ of psc 
A similar idea regarding the pam hes í 
analytic therapy has become wire E 
recent years, This came about er a 
tion of PSycho-analytic thought pos rosis it 
interest fron} the ‘transference N to 
an isolable svstem having primarily Nor 
the patient, to an interest in mat We) 
analytic Situation ^, or the actual ati pm 
action between the analyst and bee tran oe 
It the frame of reference of Er fcu f 
neurosis? the crucial iura inter, i 
Psycho-analysis lay in the * muta i 


ile in the ^^ jo? 
tion’ (Strachey, 44). While in t situa, jn 


some (or large) part un the an p 
perform, in the ourse of the ite patie” 
of self-analysis, stimulated by th 2 


r SET 
In other words, if the patient hape 
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times only a little), as a resu 
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action? ` di i 
Accordingly, in so far as psycho- 


analysi 
EM ae os may be looked upon as a 
in| sonie = ing and learning (17, 18) (although 
and learning a very unusual type of teaching 
» TAN Wd be involved in this process), 
Pertains (ide hang of simultaneous learning 
PSYcho-anat cally) to both ‘teaching’ and 
m deed lytic therapy.? 
to me that the foregoing 


it 
examples do p 
Tepresent the exceptional case 


ut arc . 
"teu. para ic of 
teristic of Idigmatic of a more general charac- 


situations co interactions: namely, that in 
A enefit Grow), type, in order for one person 
; eal Sor both. js the interaction must, de bene- 
the zecipien It i$ not, the hidden damage 
thablent o Eee person (be this.the* child, the 
© form o Ree the analytic patient, etc.) in 
a Did aa of guilt,-responsibility, or a 
d the sy brin; ing of * being weighed down’ 
id outweigh + d the giver may bé so great 
im uration em e gain in care, information, or 
Ween the ncident with the association 
d fal atl cipants. -It must be reinem- 
a Mena the a the foregoing interpersonal 
ay that eac oe of the human contact is 
fu] 5 Other, as al dual relates meanirgfully 
P simply Aes individual. By.‘ meaning- 
: versa) to be f n that A considers B (and 
Te or less ithe iy amentally * human’, that 
relationship umself, à This definition of 
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a act non of all those social 
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advantage of this feature of irdividual-group 
interaction may be a most important factor for 
our understanding o! the psychology of groups. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL COMPLEXITY AND ENTROPY 


The problem which confronts us, to restate it 
briefly, is the following. In many types of 
human interaction (for the present, considering 
only two individuals) observation shows that 
it is possible for both participants to change in 
the direction of greater psychological complexity. 
If we equate increased psychological organiza- 
tion of a system with a decrease in its entropy, 
we would have to conclude that a decrease in 
the entropy of both the interacting systems has 
occurred. In this dilemma, we are faced with 
thè following alternatives. 

(1) Our observations are incorrect. 

(2) The interaction between the twa systems 
is not properly isolated, so that while A may 
increase its complexity as a result of its contact 
with B, B gains its advantage not from A, but 
from some other ‘ outside source H 

(3) The concept of entropy is no 
to the phenomena considered (i.e. e 


net * meaningful’). É s 
I shall at the validity of the oM 
cited and proceed to the latter two S? teracting 
our problem. The idea of A and BM Josed 
with one another in a hypothetic™ Never- 
system ’ is, of course, an abstraction. pild, for 


A 5 E : r-c 4 
theless, in the situations cited (mothers ing 


E co 
example) we may consider the Ss isolated. 


the two participants as more 
If we accept this assumption, 
third alternative. 

However, since we cannot Pf ove the 
assumption one way Or another t 
consider what happens if We main sc A gets ; 
A and B gain in complexity becau 


o on). 
‘ > from C (and $ 
from B, and 5 EUR. the traditional one 


This latter view is, O. ; it, man 
of thermodynamics. According “ae negative 
maintains his complexity by reca T ake this 
entropy from animals, while animas 


t applicable 
ntropy is 


Xam 
ple, Wei 
e 
z d experi, stated: ‘In supervision as 
EN of 3 Made whes m l have ^ound the most 
the he pectin’ formerly ^n. the analyst can. become 
(50), Y Unconscious counter-trans- 


Sfep Ost e. cttention . 
3i ling Shee in lusive ^2 18 Called in this connection to 
i the recen, ation focused on couniter- 
Maj » SQ, 5 ds (7 
aing aci ma Inerapy (2-4, 8-10, 13, 21, 24, 30, 
ays | i ' 
9f the char ich this phénomenon occurs 
ging problems of psychiatry. 


DSycho-analytic publications . 


S. i i blem can be n 
A beginning solution to this pro interaction between 
Vigualized by regarding a process o different tasks 


ing two 
two persors as representing rely fo 
ticipants. In analysis, S em 

1r en cust Dove one series of tasks (depending uP 
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situation of the participant han ere Waelder: 
further in the second ha of this Pap) N 
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om the sunlight (41). 
ier pm back at our starting- 
ee jc ther words, we could in this way 
Por Mun S the second law of thermodynamics 
; uc is remember, however, that this 
COR is meaningful only if We accept as 

emise the idea that you can get some- 
FC so to speak, only by transferring it from 
pU (e.g. a hot body transferring * heat? to a 
fs body). We are not, of course, here 
concerned with the validity of the second law 
of thermodynamics for physics. But we do 
question its validity or meaningfulness for pro- 
cesses of human interaction. "^ 
Perhaps the crux of the matter lies in the way 
in which we look upon, and define, the concept 
‘information’. Ruesch and Bateson in their 
pioneering book on communication state: 


* We cán never abstain from communicating, and 
as human beings and members of a Society, we are 
biologically compelled to communicate. Our sense 
registering 
ur effector 


communication. In order t 


culty, it is necessary for us to make a Structural 
assumption regarding the state of signs and signals 
within our own organism, This end result of percep- 


tion and transmission we refer to as infornation? 
(40, p. 7. Italics mine). 


© overcome this. dif- 


This view of information, gi understand it 
rightly, concei ion i 


> 


ntrapersonal, or 
Information is thus 
considered a Property of the system (organism), 
This appears similar to our Conception of * heat ? 
as à property, or attribute, of a physical sys- 
tem, and facilitates the 


analogy between the 
mental picture of transferring heat and trans- 
ferring information, among respective com- 
municating systems, 


network), 
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S l 
I do not want to belabour this point, one 
wish to indicate that the foregoing aaa TM 
information appears. to mé- of k tini 
It reflects our hab;tual E cs B 
expressed also by concepts such as vds Essen 
and tests devised to * measure? it, wh px 
the impression in our minds of an I wd 
belonging to an organism. s Sod (36), 
favour a more operational orien ard infor: 
accordin g to which v'e would not ias (or a5 à 
mation as a property of a single sys ie ee 
‘ substance ° that can be measured, ic upon 
on a scale); rathei, we might stem a 
'information' as a property of a sy 
interacting with another system, B. ard 
thes be a characteristic of the interact 


e 
ue : simp 
process, not of individual entiiies (43). A that 


iona! 


ent, 
our 


jon 
5 mati 
assumption that inform Sto 


at this 
Someone also fa d d 
‘thing’ may be passed from one pla (D, n 
other, and from ‘one person to ane physic% 
this, psychological concepts parallel t s an 
concepts of Substance, inass, 6n 
entropy 4 (23). r 


4 


a 
; CAP! 
ppLl 
THE CONCEPT or ENTROPY IS ue 

TO PsvchoroGicAL PROC 


"wilitY 
ossibil! J 
We are nov: ready to consider tae nolo, 
that the Concept of increased T ymous T 
complexity of a system is not syno stem.” 

a decrease in the entropy of the PY olevanc 
theoretical significance «of the r human i 
irrelevance of entropy-concepts o present m gs 
tionships is pa:ticularly great at 4) as we 
when psycho-analysts (7, 33, 


he Philosophy of Physical Science, 
Stated: “* 


tated: | Concept of subsiance introdu 
distinction of p 


tin Ositive and Negative; so that 
a limited form óf the co 


Dcept.of analysis, whi 
call Substance-undlysis, Za wit 


Eddington 
ces a clear + 
can have 
ich we may 
of analysis 


uivale 
“substance (or with a structurally eq 


F E ish a com! 
are restricted te those which fno assi 
positive parts. When the analysi: ; 


S5 
h wave knee? 
when, for example, it is associated Wi ics ding 
restriction cannot be impcsed. [ two interferes 
considered to be consütuted Sn : 
waves; light may he a pat oft 
. 120). 3ncep 
Bs S also my paper, ‘Is the Conce (45). 


ior 
Relevant to Psychology and Psyche 7 


It would ' 


f- 
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Me e with cybernetics (32, 52) and 
oan n theery (39, 40) make use of this 
mer TE aipa some of the 
x A A ens rawn from the principle 
ic i e Which became unsatisfactory 
de uced into psycho-analytic theory 
z recent communication by Martin J. 
3 e) now sheds more light on this problem. 
ntropy Pe entitled Order, Organization and 
LA ue ein states: It is generally assumed 
ofa N ease,in the biological organization 
lógica] Uu > Such as occurs during the embryo- 
OP at | eid of an organism, is equivalent to, 
in the aur closely connected with, a decrease 
the Whysicin of the system, entropy being 
ree ies of disorder. It is the 
Ships ie ‘this note ta discuss the relation- 
© point cen organization and entropy and 
Stated ab Out that the usual assumption, as 
(p. 158) Ove, need not be valid in all cases’ 
o : ` 

an Rene basis of thérmodynamic argunients 
in detai) me which need nòt be discussed here 
Conclusio O? reaclies the following significant 
Bru We conclude that the degree’ of 
entropy n System which is ieasured by the 
Order) i. a entropy corresponding to high 
tBanization of wh same thing as the degree of 
Peps fost d T in the sense used by 
applies oa ER Pointed out that Klein's thesis 
eMonstrat ie general realm of biology, and it 
Oi caes the fallacy of relating the notion 
entr gical organization “to the concept of 
We often include psychology and 
sis in the domaia of biology. On 

À on the stren 
Psycholo. sis alone that an increase E 
e Ded d organization of a system (e.g. 
Caningt  aturation, learning) "cannot be 
s entropy op lated to mean a decrease in 
a is core We have also seen 
à Dear rn n is in accord with what 
Uman develo Some fundamental features of 
ps ethods of biolo roper 
much as one may differ from Bil nenas 
Qui ausge, ve immunology differ from 
eon of ee to consider further the 
a zation $ evelopment of psycholegic 
Tom the point of. view of the 
E Scessitaty O bumen relationships. This will 
Coes aon of the problem of 


Kleir: ( 
In hi 


ov 
And preven 
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Wnuo Gets WHAT FROM ‘WHOM? 
Schródingers approach to the problem of 
metabolism lay in examining the nature of the 
interchange between organism and foodstuff. 
He concluded that in the process of such an inter- 


action, the organism gains ‘biological com- < 


plexity” at the expense of the foodstuff. That 
is to say, A gets something from B. 

Let us ask what it is that human beings get in 
their interaction with their fellow human beings. 
Before I proceed to discuss this question in 
theoretical terms, I would like to cite à brief 
clinical illustration which shows that this prob- 
lem is different in the frame of reference of 
psycho-analysis from what it is in the general 
framework of biology. 

The patient, a gifted medical student, was 
about to begin his third year in school when the 
events which I here relate occurred. He started 
analysis shortly before entering medical school, 
and one of his presenting problems had to do 
with certajn difficulties in learning. When he 
was freed from some of his inhibitions along 
these»lines, he was able to derive much pleasure 
from the intellectual adventure of gaining 
knowledge in his various courses. As he was 
contemplating, one day, his curriculum for 
the third year, he stated that he felt sad that 
he would not be able to /earn as much in his 
Junior Year as he had learned in his Eres 
and Sophomore Years. Nor did he fee us 
would sbe able to enjoy his forthcoming 

it uch. à 
PRAE of this thought led us to the Ere 
conclusion. The chief difference EUM ie 
first two and the last two years in me 5s 
school had to do with the patient's e 
perform certain duties in the hospital MA e 
clinical years. The feeling that he learne : 
great deal in the first two years was connecte 
with his mental image of the situation 1n which 
this took place: the school, the instructors, the 

all there to give him 


laboratory facilities were : ] 
neti, to teach him, to enrich his fund of 
information. He had to give nothing (his father 
paid the-tuition) in return. More than this, 1n 
hig mental picture of the situation, the system 
from which he’ received did not get anything 
from him or anyone else. In contrast to this, 
in his image of the clinical years he pictured the 
school and the hospital receiving services not 
only from him but also from his fellow students 
and others. 3 
Why did this student feel that fie world net 


learn as mvch in his Junior Year as he did in his 
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e 


Sophomore Year? I think we are DA n 
concluding from this example that the Pon 
was comparing his prospective year in sc » 
with his past experiences; at least that s the 
manifest meaning of his statement. Closer 
examination of the situation revealed, however, 
that the comparison which he was making was 
not between courses in Medicine and Pathology, 
for example, but rather between his images of the 
inte?acting systems in the first two and last two 
years of medical school. His feeling that he 
would«not learn as much stemmed from his 
contrasting picture of the school as a ‘ giver’ in 
the first two years and as a < taker’ in the last 
two. The manifest thought of * J will not learn 
(get) as much . . ” could be translated into the 
underlying thought of * They will get more . 2 
Iam not concerned here with the psychological 
Sources of these thoughts and feelings, nor with 
their meaning for the work of analysis. My 
sole purpose is to illustrate the patient’s concept 


of the * economy ° of his relationship with the 
School. 


nomy of human, rela- 
Psycho-analytic concepts. 


insti 
aggression) is integrated and d 
Psychic apparatus b 
cally, therefore, Dot only is this a one-body 
Concept (1), but it is also a i 


directly from the physi 


S. SZASZ 


is i st 
Beneral agreement that psycho-analysis Es! ne 
and foremost concérned with thé study ue , 
relationships. The problem ‘vf the ae 2 
of object relationships:is clearly not t: i ote 
the economic problem of a M 
Freud, for example, gave a, Den MET. 
of the value of the'economic eee (20). 
analysis of the problem of humour à or etg 
He approached this problem in terms nd theif 
tions within the meatal apparatus en. pts 
particular modes of discharge. These E rela- 
cannot be applied to problems of obj ; 
tionships.? : 


& HIPS * 
THE ECONOMY or OmEcr RELATIONS 


solve its 

Every science must sooner or iater ae these 
Own conceptual models. At the bcp Jeast ji 
models will, by necessity, be based ri already 
part on models with which we @ onceptu? 
familiar, ^ Gradually, however’ CORR 
models more peculiar.to each d specifi? 
These ure invariably ‘based on t ° scientific 
Operations which distinguish one y 
method from another. ' m psycho" 
if the specific operations of mode and 3 
analysis have to dc’ with observing concept? 
fluencing object rélationships, our ‘tera tions 
concerning the economy of such in ation? 
must be based op the i 
validatable 
We must evolve", 
only on 
relations, 


lines of thought along which: we might ip 
this problem further., elationSh 

Let us take a hypothetical hon r time 
between 4 and B, At any particu'2 i 


rgy.$ 

n Current PSycho-analytic thinking, there is 

Pierre Janet's ideas about the * eco, ind’ 
are of interest in this connection Q5, 26) bs pen 
Paragraph of his most extensive work, Psychological 
Healing, Janet Wrote as follows: ‘Ina wor this book, 
however Incomplete it is Perforce today, attempts to 
deal wi Problem which IS still very o ure, the 
Problem of the economic; l administration f the ene 
of the min 


„Patients hi 
enrich their ; 


oint à 
ifferent Popin 
concept of psychic economy, For a are is 
view regarding the use of energy-concepts of tHo), ane 
herrington (42) ana for. a eU Kubie 27/¢ th 
Quantitative concepts in psychology, eit the 
- The fruitfulness of Freud's ecop a 
mind received fresh demonstration ra 
J. Weiss (51) and Kohut and Levarie ( a] beai 
throw new light on the nature of forme. tening 
artand on the pleasure derived dro io co ip 
Y applying this important psycharttke to forwal ie 
the foregoing phenomena. I wou tions Put ying ci 
in this connection that the Consider * disprOV analy’ 
is paper have nothing to do wit of psyc 
Classical * econe nic point of view me of refer ion m 
What is valid and useful n one fra he introdU e eco ne 
Dot become invalid or useless with t Instead. ! 
new, or different frame of reference. the nat erste 
necessary that we pay attention to ip et A 
phenomena which we are. inieremoworks m Fros 
better: appropriate tteoretical fram i 


singly, Jon 
^ rcin£? jepe 
‘found for different problems: , Acçorčini d 


4 helpfus 
economic concépts nay or may dad problem 
Upon the nature óf our approach ; 


LÁ 
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Might ask what is 4 giving to B? Or what is from each other. In other words, it is possible 
, getting from 44? (and vice versa) We might for both 4 and B to ‘ give’; also, both might 
&ye Social Structure to the situation by stating ‘receive’? Or, bothsmight * give’ and neither 
a Aisa teacher,, and ;B is a student. The ‘receive . Or again, neither might i give * (in 
dg to the. foregoing questions can _be terms of intent), yet both may ‘receive’, and so. 
Eas n Gown into a number of categories, forth. . 
scording to the foilowing criteria. Many social phenomena are understandable 
hat is the intention (wish) of A and B, in terms of whether the participants’ (official) 


Eo stivel 2 intention is emphasized, or their need-satisfac- 
Qu What needs does the actual situation tion. For example, an intern in a hospital 
» étlonship) satisfy, in 4 and B, respectively? works long hours without pay. This is based 


questio Prehensive answer to both of these on focusing attention on his need-satisfaction, 

e (m will require an understanding.of what i.e. he learns. What he does for the hospital or 
neans ( cular situation, at a particular time, for patients is given less weight. Conversely, 
both 4 S ciously as well as unconsciously) to the private practitioner of medicine is (official 2 
B a irs The Possibilities aretoo numerous devoted to his patients welfare. When he 
followin P'cated.-to list. They “include the ‘treats’ a patient, he gets paid for it, often is, 
ttinate 5 A might wish to teach or to indoc- generously, irrespective of whether i e pal nee 
Might } T even. to humiliate the student; or he is helped. He is recompensed oF the. X 
money * there ‘only for the prestige and the his intention to help rather than or Ts E 
And so T he might be sick and depressed. performance measured in Leon o hr. 
à on. B might wish to learn, or he might satisfaction of the patient. In this x pecon 
Placate no appear like a good student, or to notions of who gives what to whom, 


n : X tially moral, 
Only for 4 a Or he, too, might be there gets what from whom, are essent y 


nsc: 


i oe i is has 
too, miop, 41h Of prestige znd'money. And Ye, rathér than scientific CperanionaD a TE E 
Clearly the € sick’ and depressed. And so,on. coloured our psycho-analytic concep 
dier Gh en, the Social position of A and B,or relationships, too. 


i 5m i iderations 
e tous intention in the situation, cannot The validity of the foregoing one views 
4 ermine the nature of the ‘ exchange ’. should have an important bea nena M oru 
Namely XY to answer, the. Second question, concerning the laws go EE general and 
Satis I 4 hat needs does th» actual situation aspests of human relation; mie KLAR 
ate once and B, Tespectively’ ?, the possibilities those pertaining to psycho 
Satigg, on numerous. 4 may be able to in particular. 
Une, m ere for helping someone (who SUMMARY 
nco scious) stand for someone else in his f this paper is to examine two 
alidate pi 2 OF he may gratify the wish to The purpose o the influence of cer- 


Or he ma) Own concepts through his students, related problems. One is the at 
lay 1 B gain prestige and EGER ye Simi. tain physical concepts, P Satay ell of this 
Possibility oy gain various satisfactions. The entropy, on psycho. conomy of human 
55 als, Y of the frustraticn of the ds concept on our views of the e m 
Present. à Se same needs The second pro 


s ips i ted. 
e relationships 1s nO ; ts regard- 

t Natur, ee : eoretical concepts reg 
hus be © of the human interaction may - is the need for Ces relationships, based 


Upo €scribed quite Jiri : l 

oD Wh Sd quite differently, depending ing the economy ics, but on 
M S iher We focus on the social Boson not on notions borrowed from physics, 

ed i j 


3 -analysis. 
an s Satish © the interacting persons or on the the operational method of ned 
l Sd ineach If we take into account The concept of entropy has 8 


VUES AER ad is being invoked in 
i actors ulaiity in biology, aud is 
sive, B and * o a PERDE to clarify the nature of human mental 


Nor recip Setting’ are not mutually exclu- ette: th is 
Y (i en i J rocesses. 
3 ‘Procal, but raay vary independently activity and of interpersona: p : 
y * charity ’, but 


th ; Thi i rticularl: 
as qp! We qa term moral ta ; a nae agree that this characterizen pai -and-children, 
they act “Scribe thin { to describe a state of amn in Eras it is sometimes tzue also for pue r-student, 
D vidt appe are, 8S 45 thoy ought to be rather.than — Di PaP her” paired systems, such as Ta 
Yen, Cars othe, ano OUT . -This is a consequ CE 
ani eta emat in.at least.some of the so-called. physician-patient, o5 ot Lew concerning the ‘ give and: 


1 3 A ] pi 
desig One who nucnships there exists a situation in called the moral point Of hint 
IBnat. ho’ has More power claims that he gives, take?’ of human relationship: 4 


55 Partner as the ‘recipient’. Many will > 


* 
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noted that while the process of metabolism is 
characterized ‘by a reciprocal change in RE 
biological complexity of the organisn. 3d the 
ingested foodstuff, respectively, similar irec- 
tions of change do not always characterize 
processes leading to psychological growth. In 
other words, in some types of human inter- 
action, it is possible for both participants to 
undergo a simultaneous increase in the degree of 
their psychological organization (here measured 
in terms of ‘ learning’). Illustrative of this is 
the communication between teacher and stu- 
dent or analyst and patient, an interaction that 
may result in learning for both. Our usual 
frame of reference, according to which develop- 
ment of one (biological) system occurs at the 
expense of some other, does not allow for this 
possibility. : 
It is generally assumed that an increase in the 
biological organization of a system is equivalent 


S. SZASZ 


Bin. rad ical 
sense used by the biologist.’ Payee A 
observations concerning learning nae: esie 
show that similar conclusions-appiy to j 


A xit. 
tial unrelatedness of psychological complexity — 


and entropy. : d an 
The Sob of the econoray qr NM. 
relationships is briefly considered. sycho- 
for new theoretical models, based onn The 
logy of object relationships, is atresse a 5 
problem is approached by trying to Be M i 
questions, * Who gives "what to Ru y 
“Who gets what from whom? t is being 
words, the problem cf what it is tha er 
* excharged ’ in a human relationship 
the centre of our attsrtion. he lines 
provisional explanation along t © in relation 
(i) the intent (wish of the participants ! ctions © 
to each other), and (ii) the need-satisfact is, 
the participants as a result of the Principal 
This is æ very complex probiem, P ation o 
because the meaning of the-total ei 
interaction must be understood am j 


co 
t à inference *; 
in order to arrive at a relevant infe artic! 


cerning the,‘ gains ’ and ‘ Iossés ' o ES often 
* conc py In connection with both pating persons.. Social arrangements teraction 
* biological Organization? and * psychological based. on a moral evaluation of the 1n avowed 
organization” is misleading. This Conclusion is (e.g, by focusing on the officially p THS 
based partly on a recent Paper by Martin intentions of one or the other participa ia 
- Klein, who demonstrated on the basis of may colour our isycho-analytic e. 
pU d PO and reasoning that A scientific (opetationsl) view of the 1 geli 
e of order in a system Which ,is of Object relationshi ust be baset ns o 
Measured by the entropy (low entropy corres- on the i he d-satisfactio" m 
ponding to high Order) is not the sa ii E Assessment oH Meck man ^ 
the degree of organization of the ue aan acr Darticipants in processes of hp 
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THE SOCIAL CONTEXT OF SUPERVISION" - 


By MINNA EMCH, M.D., CHICAGO ' 
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INTRODUCTION 


isi idate’ ly efforts as 
rvision of a candidate’s early 1 E 

pum on ol has been a Subject of discussion 

DB and international training 


at was originally called 
has never been j 
but rather has been increasingly emphasized by 


» à concept even more Pointedly 
Stated by Ackermann (5), who found ‘ an impor- 
tant core of truth ’ in the Consideration that the 
Supervised analysis may be * i 


In effect a second 
Personal analysis for the student 3 


Now such 
a concept introduces a notable, if not new, 
complication into the training relationship of 
supervisor and student, bringing with it the 
many problems of transference and counter- 
transference related to the psychic presence of 
the personal analyst (6), any and eyen 
contradictory Suggestions have been made for 
dealing with these Problems, The older jractice 


ore 


analysis °, 
F supplementary an 


alysis? or 


a 


te? 
; T inable analysis" 
E analysis? or interminab e only à 
ca n MAN : edm ^ ps these, 
few of the further suggestions ( icd) analyses 
interminable (or regularly pee adherents 
do not Seem to have found Es suggestion 
among training analysts (9). T collaboration 
of Blitzcten and Fleming (10) o and person4 
in analysis? between Yelle. an its 
analyst, found to be highly conio Miser Hos 
introduction (11), will be discusse t'as a fact t 
suffice it to Say that we must tag ir i 
Presence of an important cap i mediate y 
Supervisory setting. Thus we ar ducationally 
at one remove frem the bw supervisi 
oriented oné-one relationship whic "T 
would ‘superficially appear to he. | ation of / 
But ven the most cursory urn e of man 
Supervisory situation provides evi pm edi 
more elements than,the three ing triad. AS 
an exter Studert-personal-analys to a reve 
an extension of this examination in 


reference than any heretofore describe the 
literature of Supervisicn., to define nts 
It will be the task of this pape pee enta 
Supervisory Situaticn; to deserter dicate E fe 
involved in such a definition: to bru i pods 
of the problems inherent in the ome meth yg 
these elements: and to discuss sentially 
whereby thege problems may P 
capable of resolution. 


: : are 
A Definition of Supervision A meihods. 
In seeking a definition, erat descriP pts) 
possible: inter alia the metho into cle" tjon? 
logical analysis C E n opes A 
effécts in action (fuactiona The, de clud? 
analysis), and even Agus On srr als it 
I propose is certainly ber i 
reference to specific Separate ticularly 
deals with these elements parus 


"1 Based. on a Drese; ation made to the Chics, 


ra 


V 1954- 
£0 Training Analysts’ Seminar, 9 Februa-y: 
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of their functio 
uncti i i 
empirical, ons. So with emphasis on the 


I operational aspects of supervisi 
ere E à working etHon aes 
"E uii is a 3urposeful experience 
(deli iug place between two people 
Xm o Ham supervising analyst), who have 
sc on the experieace of handling the 
the E ens (12) of a third person 
: becoming » and with the effect ideally „of 
a) Primaril 
y a learning and devel 
à opme 
experience for the student; "i 


RREO) S à 
€condarily, a therapeutic process for the 


d Jiponent; 
Le) af t : i 
oncomi c 
ne e a à fostering of mutual 
Á in 5 i 
S OA E between Supervisor «and 


(4) Fi 
nally, a procedure worth accreditation 


4 by an Institute, 
he El NA. 
en ; f 
M V Pd of the Supervisory Situation 
1 i pre 
Supervision. thee, preceding definition of 
Viz, an cus the, Word “overtly” was used 
Peopte > Xperience. overtly‘... . between. two 
Bhosle: ps bins us àt once to the maiter 
To sketch i ere, whether overtly or covertly. 
th actually n Schematically, those present, 
and in i i 
O Ed psychic representation, are 
(3) A Student; nd 
Patient under discussion: : 


(4) Th 
e > 
Student’s analyst (13) (the . training 


Dane: 
Not! 
BAUR EE Or past supervisor— 
are not e east ons other (since students 


Vised Ee to carry only one super- 
Same gu e. at a time, or to have the 
(6) Patient); Pervisor for raore than one 
n In d e . 
_nstitute Comittee on Education, 


consid 

ered he " 

> T E Sv 3 
Coming to 4 a as a single entity in 


o the Snes nitary decision relative to 
) À clinical co Progress; and 

s hera ee instructor who acts 

Y evi usually -chief discussant 
M Et Seminars (4) analyses are presented 

e even Ne : 

tions nts e uie a minimal listing of the 
Wout ervisi in achieving the fcur func- 
had b b ihe. . previously indicated. There 
than een Ire thane inclusions if there 
Cation NE o4 eg n one personal analyst, more 
The Supervisor, and changes in edu- 


ere ,., COÓmn; ne cl 
i nds personnel and policies. 
: 3t certainly too nave been other 


- more attention to t 


a 
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instructors whose ideas on technique will have 
carried weight with the student.’ And via each 
such person there will have been an orientation 
to particular theories which must have their 
echoes in the practice of the individual who 
accepts them (15, 16). l 


THE INTERACTION OF ELEMENTS 


_ There are times when the mathematics of a 
situation can tell us a great deal, if only in tarms 
of the quantities involved and of their combina- 
tions. In our list of seven elements in the super- 
visory situation, we know that interaction 
between these elements involves grouping, and 
groups in such a system can be mathematically 
represented (17). The number of different ways 
in which we can choose a group of k numbers 
from a given 7 numbers is known as the number 
of simple combinations (18). At present, let 
us assume for each of the seven elements in the 
supervisory: system a single primary (or at 
least dominant) emotional valence (19). Then 
if we are'concerned with the duo-combinations 
in the system, we have, by the formula for simple 
combinations, 126 separate possible groupings 
(or two each) to consider in the supervisory 
system indicated. 

If, as we know, the seven elements are personi- 
fied; we also know that they are far from 
being the conveyors of a unitary Or single 
priniary (non-ambivalent) attitude. If, then, 
each of the seven is taken as conveying at least 
one clearly accepting and one clearly rejecting 
attitude, we find by the same formula that our 
seven persons will provide us with the staggering 
total of 1,183 different combinations of positive 
and negative feeling among and between all the 
2-groups in our system. And if this is not 
sufficient to indicate the potential for complica- 
tion, we should for the moment consider that 
all the possible juxtapositions and arrangements 
permutations) of our original seven elements 


reach the tremendous total of 5,040 (20). 
But if the mathemctics of our system points 
provides a way to 


the way to complexity, it alse 
simplification. For if in the formula we pay 
i he 'symbol that stands for 
the size of the groups selected for possible 
combinations (k) from the-total group (n), we 
can, via predominantly cohesive (non-ambiva- 
lent) attitudes among ny three persons at a 
time, reduce the total number of possible 
combinations to the workable figure of 35,, This 
is a desideratum not often attained. sa 
Having indicated tie inescapable coniplexities 
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we come now to those 
Ci ae of solution—which 
ee more familar to us as analysts: 
ee t duo complications of inter-relatedness 
RE far indicated only in the remarks on D 
ference-countertransference, and m : 
lence. Itis not possible here to detai the openly 
observable qualitative complexities of inter- 
relatedness among and between all of the 
individuals in the supervisory setting. However, 
since by definition the fate of the student is 
our primary concern, we can orient our qualita- 
tive analysis to the student in his interaction 
with the other personified elements in the total 
supervisory situation. 


A. student hopes generally to achieve these 
results from supervision: : 
(a) To increase histherapeutic armamentarium 
z— to get’ from the Supervisor potent 
remedies (both realistically and magically 
conceived !), thereby increasing his sense 
of power and competence? 

(b) To please his s 
and his analyst: 

(c) To make an impressiv 


These matters are 
Or at least conscious lip- 
And we know that th 
factors will Surely not b 


Unconscious ones, To 


in the student will be 
Supervisory situation? 
It is here that—whatever ideal we 


n technique, on Criteria for 
termination, and on evaluation of t erapeutic 
Tesults, has much to say about the unhappy 
facts of uiiresolyed. transference 


residual transferences . . 


in characteristi; professional’ 


Student i3 these 
Sciously ,incapeble 
of nearing and , applyin 
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ication 

has to offer. And to carry the compli of 
even further, Balint (23), in. his 1948 described 
the psycho-analytic taming ele groups’ 
candidates as segregated tng © Bens E towar 
along transference lines with si dini toward 
their own and hypercritical tendencie roble 
other groups (24). Thus it becomes nd 
of even more than one analytic genera nsicera- 

But no matter how valid all ee hs (ani 
tions regarding unresolved eee in the 
resulting counter-transference proble atter how 
student-candidate may be, and no m is in the 
thorougllly documented this problem is never 
literaturé of the last ten years, d ervation 
theless a contradictory’ empirical o sanaat 
capable of validation’ by each SN HE 
in every Institute. This pec thous 
supervisors do not generally behave 3 in stur 
unresolved transference manifestation ontrarys 
dents were the rule;. and, that, on ec 
the usual bebaviour«of, Supervisors, i amewor 
their actual functioning within- the training i 
Of the present system of ;clinical didates for 
Psycho-analysis, is to. accept can ts had, t° 
supervision as though these studen tion, CO 
their own and their analysts’ satisfac ts (i 
to some working basis for an ee res 
Present) and sufficient (if not: comple 
tion of the transference (25). as though 

Since we, as Supervisors, behave | not he 
urresolzed transférence in students LES e 
rule, it follows that*we should not Jii é 
quickly to some ready-to-hand * “er-trans” 
“unresolved transference > and pele ervisio® 
vence” whenever thess is trouble n ipei ility 
We must Simply expect that if rtn supp? t 
exists, the student should be able (wi to if rd 
to conduct himself as we would hope problem” 
own Pal orence-counter-transference I of o 
Were called in question, » We i read. 
Selves that we should, in privacy, 


h 


olu- 


n 
our » 
investigate the manner and degree ol count?! 
transference-resolutions and possi nly, by 
transference manifestations. Itas Forti d 
private and objective inquiry ga en pers 
Consultation with a colleague pow : 
reflection seems unproductive, ble egoce? 
deal with an o:herwise unresolva on, We 
edicament. 5 ation” ry 
k If, in line with our empirical ober per iO 
are not content to lay our malo ratito oft 
burdens on to oe ETT an mith 
We may come to other, less ani ME it ifed 
immediate factors în our own iii perso” 
student-candidates and with other 


that - 
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el : , 
mS 2 de supervisory situation. Here it 
With ci ed cannot do better than to begin 
cuc MN e statement that ‘when... 
and practic jn iffirences in analytical outlook 
E ed = candidates’ may become 
my EP I append an example from 
ved a written by, a student about a 
Which m Crisis" in a clinical seminar in 
bits” Q8. ginally felt he had been * torn to 


» Ti H a 

E an my third supervised case to Dr. "s 
Visory ons 75 treatment hours and 13 super- 
Presentation e My supervisor had advised against 
Piemature int ecause the seminar would encourage 
had Tum pe ation of speculative formulations. 
o „develop b os to allgw the analytical precess 
eliciting P Y limiting my participation to the 
Manifest 4 Specific associations to individual 

Vátient t team elemem$ and encouraging th 
‘ © talk ahout the past. wid 


€ confe : E 
Stresseq d ference chairmar; on the other hand 


fter pres 
the Chairr 


What 
There 


Following. the ina 
m er o seminar, the 
r my ape me further about the case 
woul fug 
enia expected this stirred some doubt 
2 a ‘ae was 4 „conflict between 
Eh ches. I decided to foliow the 
= lons cf the supérvisor.’ d à 
« "hen ag ; 
doubt tr ge to, amplify the content of his 
bs might ee setae *,,and why he thought 
: an the T ecided for the supervisor rather 
Tst ten erence chairman, he wrote that his 


1 ES : 
Since he ae had beemto * dismiss the problem * 
pehe Presu continuing with his-supervisor. and 

er mably just as well continue "with 


. “Pproa 
a y about h " Soon he becamé aware of 
Telateg: e he had had * transference problems ^ 
Es hie supervisor, and affecting 
a repetitio IS patient. ** was concerned 
c 5 sx With the present supervisor, 
D s. E ee be reflected in supervisory 
oe with à nor concurrewt?) phase had 
atti aD s appr ejection of the conference 
pha de ' x SEEMS because the ‘ critical 
"ca in q 6€ to De ‘personal’. The final 
ltio ae candidate’s décision involved; in 
TARPS poet Negative fuctors, the following 
elt that i if intellectualized, attitude. 
» tae different approach was a learning 


Ogre. 


status at the Institute". He” 


o 
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: r 
experience. I hadnt been exposed to this 
approach before, so decided to observe its 
application and effect. After more than 200 
hours he felt that the work was developing 
satisfactorily and had constituted a ‘learning 
experience . He still questioned the application 
of this technique ‘had this patient -been a 
sicker person °. 

Confusion had certainly developed here, and 
was apparent for many, many hours in a vacil- 
lating, by turns diffident and aggressive approach 
in supervisory sessions. Whatever the value of 
such a learning experience", confusion is 
scarcely a recommended instrument of pedagogy. 
Also there is much to reflect on in this candidate's 
reference to ‘ status at the Institute °. Heimann 
(29) remarks the difficulties involved when the 
analyst acts as representative of the training 
committee. Similar and professionally damag- 
ing complications can occur when the supervisor 
represents Institute faculty opinion and Educa- 
tional Committee decisions as well (30). 

The following is an instance in which I was 
asked by a student to act as consultant regarding 
work with another supervisor, who held an 
official faculty appointment and was in addition 
a member of the Educational Committee. After 
several years, and when he had demonstrated 
present ability to work with the previous Super- 
visor, I asked this student to comment on the 
circumstances of: the original crisis. The 


account follows: 
^ 


“The patient was my first analytic. patient— 
first control... . I consulted you after six months, 
during which I felt little had been accomplished, 
and there was difficulty in relationship with the 
supervisor. To put it kindly for both of us, the 
difficulty stemmed from poor communication. 

* [ presented material from each session as much 
word for word as I could bring myself to do, as this 
seemed from my conference experience to be the 
usual accepted procedure. I did not think what was 
going on with the patient was analysis as I had 
I thought it was what “ they " 
wanted. I became extremely cautious in verbalizing 
what I thought or felt; and no questions Were 
asked except those relating té rather constructed 
mechanisms and theoretical interpretations of the 
2* material ".' - 


experienced it, but 


f 2 


It was at this juncture that the consultation 
took place. Much of What developed had to do 
with thé relevance of the student's own observa- 
tions of the patieat, which pictured clearly a 
much more disturbed patient than would ordin- 
arily be assigned to à young analyst. But even 
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inent were the over-valued reactions 
DELL reciban 
zcommittee-member all rolled into one. The 
idea of presenting to this composite of functions 
the fact that ‘ the Institute had not chosen 
wisely, that * the committee’ had not assigned 
well, and that the six months had passed in 
something other than analytic effort, seemed 
ssible. 

s candidate required, first, support in 
what seemed valid clinical Observations. In 
additien, and more pertinently, it was necessary 
to face clearly everything that stemmed from 
such an—in fact—powerful combination of 
functions in one person. It was after this that 
the student communicated to the first supervisor 
his feelings about what had been going on. 
The picture was sufficiently Startling for the 
Supervisor to suggest that he 


Psychotic break, 
Supervisor told the 
thought him * cold and rejecting ’, 


However many of these complications car. be 
Sidestepped by th i 


scene in which training anal 
take place, 


scrutiny, 
A pointed 


in an article by 


for the Counter-transference r 
Ing analysts, 
“whether tke 


Would diminish this source of 
In our work’, i 


[ r s taken from the minutes of 
Seminar discussions ,, + 


' vision? * 
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i in| 
* I have been burned many times by volun 
information to an analyst, by analysts v 
at you as if they had not heard you. dea 
‘Dr. X with her intuitive capacities has p- that 
decision which isn't communicated by s aterial 
we cannot now look back at the written 
and say, “ Yes, there it is." , à » (sodué- 
“In all of this business with the faculty ' ( 
tiveness in a candidate), * they fell for it: k of inter- 
* You speak loudly in your [quiet] lac ij 
vention.’ a 


A u 
Another example from the same om 
illustrates Gloyer’s cofnments on hearsay n this 
of the technique of other analysts (33). tes W20 
instance our group was told of candice st as 
had been queried by i supervising ana T to 
whether * analysis of specific crises " T he poin 
professional rivalry. had proceeded to:t rience, 
of explanation ‘in terms of early expe haven’ 
with this‘ categorical conclusion: T have 
heard of anyone wko ,would say e 
had such experiences ^" .(in anayen 
difficulties of technical, discussion marke 
anxiety factors focusing on technique reve a 
ott by Glover did not, in this instance, P tensio” 
lively jinterchange Examples .of the ultiplie 
between Supervising analysts can bey group: 
in the experience of every fame oth 
Specific and pointed inquiry may Sce ossibly 
impolite and irritating, ‘but it may just P need 
lead to What Riekman (34) saw as the ro" ate 
on the. scientific side, ‘a fresh an 
exchange. of ideas? in a not-too- al 
setting. ; tion 
. From these considerations of d the 
interaction between supervising er ently i i 
question that frames itself almost blat? een 
* How are these feeling, among an 
authority-entities in the supervisory ^. 
dealt with in the ordered official PY, 
related to ‘the work of training bur nd 
The gross ways are obvio oint t 
Toe & this P en 
think it only necessary to.say on ven 9 
Clear doctrinal differences, and is are 
Personal criticism, between analys bon ly: 
usually productive of lasting or aie f we ae 
Students. These open troubles they and ju 
4s they develop, deal with, assimilate. iffere" 
for themselves. It is the less op N 
that become in the long run dane occu 
plicating. When personal interacti a of cO” 
a setting where scientific exploratum peco 
is not possible, our tendencies verbosit? 
tentative and unclear (wupther ine artic" 
Silence) are greatly increased. Most P 


situatio” 


me 


| 
A 
i 
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pun ctely unspoken attitudes are apt to rever- 
in En the student to his detriment. When, 
cae lon to the problems of interaction with 
PRO rS she student, is subjected to the 
ME Effects of unstated or unclearly 
ee dimeréqees of opinion and feeling 
Bun = an between the several authority- 
Sion n the supervisory situation, he suffers 
idem rom confusion but also from psychic 
5 lons which can sometimes be disastrous 


Mr consequence’ i i 
Patients G5. quences to himself and to his 


PossiBLe METHODS OF RESOLUT:ON 


" ded RUE be our Solution? Self-evidently, 
Teference) hs so (in however varyirig framès of 

ullivan ia Ys Glover, Balint, Rickman, and 
comm ie 6), it lies in ppening the channels of 
Providing won between individuals, and in 
M & vor tht healthy growti of non- 


arochia] i 
Broups in whicl? thi i i 
ca take ae b nis communication 


hat thi ore 
truism, this cannot be easily accomplished is a 


Which sc et the history.of the very group-from 
indicates eee of my examples - are. drawn 
culties pr possibilities as well as tlie«diffi- 
matter of « must be inherent in. this crucial 
tom the Communication °’. Presumably, and 
Dena ont of view of thc'Blitzsten-Fleming 
direct s on (37), it should be possible to have 
Butlior;, eimunioation betwéen at least two 
Whe "entities - in the+ 
(ds e Student is still in analysis. They make 
training Ae a contact between supervisor and 
in the nalyst, with tke student participant 
resist, Process. Apart from the * personal 
litzsten s to such a practice remarked by 
theoreti and Fleming (38), and apart from 
c Cal objections (as well as practical 
ns) occasioned by the actual intro- 


dug Plicatio 
ion o s XE 
alin any outside person into the compli- 


Cat 


er 
ate othe Personal context of an analysis, there’ 


this °X Considerations that i i 
; LƏN at i 
the «Pe of n my view remove 


E “healthy collaboration in analysis? from 
Colle group °’ category. Implicitly, 
Possibilities rative analysis’, two inferential 
n “tvisor ty are suggested. First, that the 
1 know ee a kind of super-analyst. for 
G of Nd Important resistance in the 
No oed the personal analyst has little 
anl edge. “I doubt whether most 
KT E woulc agree with such an 
im y ns gre probably the resistances 
Porta; € supervisor relate to. extremely 
areas in analysis which would require 


Supervisory setting 
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repeated working-through before clear and 
relatively constant awareness of their meanings 
could be manifested^in conscious behaviour and 
functioning. Second, it is implied that the 
student would consciously and volitionally nct 
deal with difficulties regarding supervision in his _ 
analysis, and that he would require the prodding 
of a supervisor to do so. True, he might 
not speak of a supervisory ‘jam’ any more or 
less than he might speak of other conszious 
day-doings. But neither conscious volition nor 
prodding should have a part in this question. 
If the impact of the particular problem situa- 
tion were of major degree, it would certainly 
come up in its relevant unconscious setting in 
subsequent analytic hours, and in association 
with deeper and older problems—if feeling and 
verbal association were really free. 

This leads to a third and explicit objection to 
this particular kind of inter-authority com- 
munication or supervisory collaboration—that 
of any interference with the process of free 
association. It is true that analysts generally 
do not hesitate to direct attention to dream or 
phantasy elements, or even to indicate when, 
in certain observable, individually unique ways, 
association does not seem to be free. It is 
doubtful, to say the least, whether this type of 
Supervisory instruction to discuss a pa 
problem would be within the usual range 0! 
relaxation of the rule of free association. — 

While direct contact and free communication 
between training and supervising analysts on 
any and all general analytic subjects 15 both 
desirable and necessary, my essential point of 
difference from Blitzsten and Fleming 1s this: 
that in the light of clinical experience and of 
studies of social interaction it is not in fact 
necessary that we concentrate our communica- 
tion on a particular student's problems. It is 
not even necessary that we mention the student 
to each other. Rather it is necessary that we 
get to know our own differences with each Ed 
openly, whether these differences are capable 
of solution or not. It is further necessary that, 
having expressed our differences to each other, 
we still make every effort to keep open our 
channels of communication. No 

What theu of a larger group of training 
analysts? How healthy can it be, how efective 
as a means of coramunication? It has certainly 
been apparent for mary years that formal 
professional meetings, with prepared papsts and 
discussions, are rarely productive of the kind 
of communication tnat lcads-tco better under- 
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: sional colleagues (39). 
standing Pia reg "sr problems relating 
x Raa and supervision could not be dis- 
ss d with any freedom if the audience con- 
USE d candidates. To the particular group 
Lo experience in mutual participation and 
x menunieation has led to the reflections aired 
SENE aper, it seemed also desirable that there 
e mio oficial connection with any society, 
trairing body, or institution, and that there be 
a minimum of organization (40). M 
It can be seen from the remarks of partici- 
pants, previously quoted, that despite polite 
agreement and absence of discussion at some 
meetings we were by no means always in agree- 
ment, and sometimes in bitter or eyen hectic 
disagreement. Anxiety factors must indeed 
have been at work at those times when ‘ dol- 
drums’ seemed to have set in, or when eclectic 
Tephrasings by chairmen threatened to deny all 


, three 
years of fairly regular meetings with the oppor- 


hearing, arguing with, liking, 
and disliking each other h 


» Surprisingly, to unknown areas 
of agreement with * stran 


may be discussed (41). 

(2) Providing for re 
group, e.g. new train 
special purposes, 
other disciplines, 

(3) Arranging for Meetings of Supervising 
analysts with groups having related interests, 


eg. with Institute or Society Education and 
Curriculum committees. 


Whether from o 
ciations, 


for informal discussions (42). 


gular additions to the 


ling analysts; and for 
participants experienced in 


Y aware. as is possible 
of the tremendous: compiexities of the social 
Context in which supervisory relationships are 


(1) C110 FENICHEL, 
Technique (Traasl, 
Psychoanalytic Qı 


Problems of Psychoanalytic 
David Brunswick), (Albany: 
tarte?ly Iné., 1941, pp. 123-30.) 


: . at lea 
distorting Character. Yet we have 
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z ize 
undertaken. This is not said to Wess 
the astounding numerical quarltitie sychically 
or even to put us in awe of the many eme 
represented members, of the- es no longer 
family who silently participate iu Nuno said in 
one-one supervisory setting. At is i: sensitive 
the hope that we may be increasing S ations a 
to the results of our unexpressed tical formu- 
these are implied both in our theore nd in our 
lations of supervisory pos g 

actical dealings with studen ba : 
We know that psycho-analysis is Mee from 
à therapeutic technique developed in of analys 
the intimate, interpersonal jou has been 
and analysand. We know also ma $ tual views 
a putent force in operiing new inte Sr dings als 
of social problems. Can its Rd soci 
be therapeutically potent in the UD su 
context? The fate of even a single £ a test 9 
as this one of training analysts, «t of a'largt! 
psycho-analysis in the social contex very leà 
than one-one relationship. At toe the Uni 
it should be possible to say (as o nee 
Nations), * Tt may not,-be worth m they 
loiig as they keep talking? maybe in th 
Shoct!^ And for traiaing analyste E 
of experience, it should be remem»e the 
is the students who get cayght 1n by 
fire. . t forced he 

When we as supervisors edm. bi 
Silent: mutually-isolatins techniques i person 
Supervisory Situation"as a vehicle of aor hr 
and doctrina] differences, super t to be a 
become much more what it wes mr conscio! 
terms of our definition and of i the in 
intent, Analysts are, of course, e We ^ tie 
able Psycho-analytic predicament: 
that exhortatior js of no avail, ane be d 
im the best-analysed of us can stil denying this 
by all the familiar dynamisms of à t 


ve as 


M a 
k ion ma 
to be said for us—that our proe idera 
burden of self-awareness an eV 3 esi 


o 
Py sonal t 

and that for most of us it is a ie ourselV?^ ess 
tum we do noi too often oa this av og 
ignore, at least in private. It i ane op 


itive tO 
finally that will make us sensitive t0 
nizant of the motional fone e i 
the supervisory situation, here à 
“social context’ of supervision. 


er gn the 


M x "ang dnd 
" (2) Vuma- Kovacs, ee tee ; 

J, Psycho-Anal., ee 
346-54, R 


G) 


rats M 
the ae a resumé of then extant points of view 
ANDAUER E Epwarp BiBRING and KARL 
alysis” in th ethods and Technique of Control 
Conference ` p €: report of the Four Countries 
Pp. 369-71. B $ Psycho-Anal., 1937, 18, 2 and 3, 
^g lowing =e L5 Rer au to the subject 
What is pes BLITZSTEN "nd JoAN FLEMING. 
ninger Clinic eae Analysis?’, Bull. Men- 
ATH ? » 17, 4, pp. 117-29. 

Stnervised AR ACKERMAN, * Selected Problems in 
à (6) This w £ s ; Psychiatry, 1953, 16, 283-290. 
ate's Personal d obtain whether or not the condi- 

Ko) Pes analysis was still going on. , 
0 ®) Found E 
n Counter. 


) 


bou In the burgeoning’ dMiterature 
O rectly rela ce, rather than in any contri- 
Prot Consultati ated to supervision. ° v 5 
hea, Blem-situations with colleagues regarding 
insi 38 of SEA I do pot include under the 
'ghts are fono inquiry, even though analytic 
2n cit., p. Em expected in such a colloquy. 
Cussi AT ig 2 " 
Gite analytic Sion presentation to’ the Chicago 
SOn, Bernard eoo, (APtil 1952). by Maxwell 
OHN oo and the present, writer. 
teanizanié * Reflections on the Fune- 
pP In. 7. JL of'a Psycho-Analytical 
sud) bam not oco-Anal., 1951, 32, 3, p.220. 
Persona] Bie ud to a Situation where the 
directly p nalyst would presumably be 
Udent or n the supervisor for discussion 
. cit.) 1 wosk. (Cf. BLITZSTEN and 
5 AN refer rather to the psychic 
(14 ent. ọnal analyst in his influence on 


ion LO not j 
n j s 
ut T ns ang ENEN the student’s confrères, whose 
* the c ier must also be of importance; 
(an al conference instructor as the 


po: 
or Werful 


J OVER’, 
( hvesti, 'VER’S 
Condor s 


MRA! Tne 
Viel and otte o 


Th 
Com Peutig 
dp, Ment ne 
Paya 6; 

Se 
b an 
Wi chor, Psycho 


Co Ur, H 1950 


Hae 
TS] 
I 
fug thas Suppe. 
ug 
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.Analysts' Seminar 


19338 Ox 
934 274 their ef 1940, p. 160) anent the Kleinian ^ 
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certain of his views and even his deeper emotional 
orientation as he lived through yeàrs of personal 
and cliniczl experience, However, my presentation 
assumes a cross-section at a given time. 

(17) For the quantitative approach to the problem 
of interaction in such a group I am indebted to” 
Professor (Emer.) Arnold Emch, Sr., University of 
Illinois. 

(18) For which the formula is: 


nn—1)....a—k+1)_ [n 
NE 13x2x3. 04k SEN 


(19) i.e. a predominantly non-ambivalent attitude. 

(20) The number of permutations of n numbers 
[P, 2-11 - 1X 2X 3....(n—1).n] Thus, 
factorial 7 (notation 7) 2 1X 2X 3X 4X 5 X 
6x 7= 5040. 

(21) Op. cit., p. 3. 

122) N. Lionel Blitzsten, a favourite phrase. 

(23) MICHAEL BALINT. * On the Psycho-Analytic 
Training System’, Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1948, 
29, 1, p. 167. j 

(24) For an amusing footnote on what he calls 
‘apostolic succession *, cf. MICHAEL BALINT, 
* Analytic Training and Training Analysis’, Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1954, 35, 2, p. 161. 

25) In reviewing the minutes of the Training 
a over a period of two years, I 
found only two instances in which the specific 
question of counter-transference in the training 
analyst was brought up, and in which then (and 
only *inferentially) the question of unresolved 
transference in the student arose. 

(26 A reflective exercise which I cannot person- 
ally call * self-analysis' , since only rarely do new 
reconstructive insights come by the process of 
careful self-review. 

(27) Op. cit., P- 6, i.e. differe 


visórs. ' [ 
(28) I asked the candidate, after this lapse of time, 


whether he would be willing to describe in a brief 
paragraph or two something of what had happened 
at the time of the presentation characterized by his 
colleagues as a fiasco. Editing of his statement is 
limited to the deletion of names and the omission 
of a few redundant phrases. v3 

' (29) PAULA HEIMANN. * Problems of the Training 
Analysis’, Int. y. Psycho-Anal., 1954, 35, 2, PP- 


163-8. 


nces between super- 


(30) It is my belief that the particular complica- 
tions remarked by Heimann cán be better dealt 
with when'the administratively powerful figure is the 
“analyst than when hé 15 the supervising 
v. if the analysis does not 
, the attitudes toward 

t the distorted transference- 
oea This could 
upless the 


personal 
analyst. 


authority-comp! 
figure cai? ,be, al 
only rarely happen. 
candidate was still in persona 
then it would constitute, an a 


even factitious; precipitant iu the ccurse of ae 
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NN, loc. cit. 

n Gumi Re f Counter-Transference 
in the Training Analyst’, Bull. Menninger Clinic, 
1954, 19, 1, pp. oe 

Us AN “Reflections on the Func- 
tion and Organization of a Psycho-Analytical 
Society °, Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1951, 32, 3, p. 220. 

(35) This has been exceptionally well documented 
in an institutional setting where Cross-currents of 
attitude and their reflected manifestations in staff 
and patients could be carefully observed. Cf. 

ALFRED H. STANTON and Morris S. SCHWARTZ, 
* The Management of a Type of Institutional Par- 
ticipation in Mental Illness ^, Psychiatry, 1949, 
12, 13-26; ‘Medical Opinion and the Social 
Context in the Mental Hospital ’, Psychiatry, 1949, 
12, 243-9; * Observations on Dissociation as Social 
Participation *, Psychiatry, 1949, 12, 339-54, Also, 
Morris S. SCHWARTZ and GWEN TUDOR WILL, 
‘Low Morale and Mutual Withdrawal on a Mental 
Hospital Ward ^ Psychiatry, 1953, 16, pp. 337-53, 


(36) Cf. reference in notes 15 (Glover), 23, 12; 
and Harry STACK SULLIVAN, ‘ Remobilization for 


MINNA EMCH 


Enduring Peace and Social Progress’, Psychiatry; 
1947, 10, pp. 239-52. rom 

(37) Op. cit., p. 125. 

(38) Op. cit., p. 120. A p ne 

(39) JOHN RICKMAN, op. cif., p. 28. stion made 

(40) Essentially, this follows the CES Cf, Max 
by Ernest Jones as along ago ds’ 1937. ternational 
EITINGON, ‘ Opening’ Address to the 2 2 1. 1937, 
Training Conference’, Int. J. Psycho- nons of 
18. 1-2, p. 354.) From the response of a ED the 
analysts to news of this. venture, as bean joint 
literature, it appears that this con iona ane 
exploration of problems incident to venture 
supervision has been something oi a ben othe 

(41) This is,not meant to suggest function: 
groups, smaller or more Specialized E if they 
should not be formed; thé more the hi bxistence 
are’not. designed to do ach other out o referee 

(42) In 1936, Anna Freud (cf. Eitingon note 23 
note AO), and in 1948, Ralint (op. cif. in PO cis 
P. 171) spoke with enthusiasm of such dev 
at the Vierrna and London Institutes.» 
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UNCONSCIOUS MENTAL PROCESSES AND THE 
PSYCHOSOMATIC CONCEPT 


D D . 
p 9 ey 
e 6 , 


2 


I 


Of all the s > 

yan hates e it is without doubt psycho- 
in the hy EE offers the bést means of observing 
etween EA being the constant inte?actions 
analyst a al 'and bodily events. To the 
ay.clinical | interactions are a matter of every- 
cOnceinie perience, and his detailed findings 
analysis | ae are basic.not only to psycho- 
B dns but also to the closely allied field 
Solved Sese nu" medicine. , Yet one of the un- 
of bo dias Tos common, to both fields is that 
concept Ee interaction as such, since the very 
With the Such interaction appears to conflict 
Physical ee that the causes of any given 
ind Len are:themselves exclusively physi- 
à: non.pj, refore that nothing which is defined 
closed mm can in, any way intrude into the 
ysical eee causation so as to exert 

Um 5 ; 
Ciple E ie course, beclaimed that this prin- 
een NER osed circle of physical causation, has 
Mentioned need by just those .above- 
action ccn observations of body-mind 
Yehoson. ind im general by the whole current 
thi ould atic reyolution»in medicine. But 
A 1d entail that in each of the vast 
CM ese apparent .body-mind inter- 
Ma ter) (ed every voluntary action, for that 
jore amon ing non-physical intervenes some- 
i © body RES brem and nerve-currents in 
Pet done ater d eh tg d 
Sin lologists could not admi a ques 
ee S scientists the mit such a possibility, 
a h ny of €y proceed on the assump- 
event completely, pes eoru 
$ provi _in terms of other bodily 


TO 

as Principle P knew enough about them." 

of ation is of the closed circte of physical 

in Mass-ene: 
g oy 


assu 8y) thus remains a necessary work- 


Inptio 
9n, and even those clinicians to 


_ By ALLAN STRAUSS, Ph.D., LONDON 


ith i 
h its corollary of the conservation. 


^ 
ə e 


o 


whom the effects of mental events on bodily ones 
are undeniable facts are not inclined to question 
a principle so fundamental to natural science as 
this, especially since they themselves are natural 
scientists. Yet there is a very real contradiction 
between these two equally compelling generaliza- 
tions: between, that is, the causal effect of mental 
events upon bodily ones, and the closed circle of 
physical causation. = 

There was a time when this contradiction 
represented nothing more than the time-worn 
philosophical dilemma of the body-mind rela- 
tionship; but with the advent of psycho-analysis 
and’ psychosomatic medicine the contradiction 
hag assumed a more practical significance. The 
extent to which it may influence the thinking of 
the clinician is shown, for example, in this 
excerpt from an article by Alexander (2, P- 205): 

. . an author gives an excellent description of the 
effect$ of psychological factors upon some clinical 
condition, then becomes apologetic and tries to 
dodge the whole issue of psychogenesis by saying 
that one should not speak of psychogenesls but of 
the,coexistence of certain psychological factors with 
certain physical symptoms. 

It is not of course the facts of psychogenesis 
in particular, OT of the interplay of mental and 
bodily factors 1n general, which are involved 
here, but rather the problem underlying them 
and referred to by Freud (13, p. 219) in his 


"reference to the * mysterious leap? from the 


psychic to the physiological in *the case of 
hysterical conversion, à ‘leap’ which Ferenczi 
(5, p. 100) called * that primal riddle of khysteria °’. 
The author referred to by Alexander appears to 
have récognized the presence of the above- 
mentioned contradiction, and, thus to have re- 
verted from an interaction theory of the body- 
mind relation to psychophysical parallelism, a 
theory which was held ‘by Freud in his book 


Ysicg ne ca 5 
PSychoj and CnCSPAOL logically be a determinist in 


ernistry and bi i 
ae Ls „biology, and a mystic iR 
Philosophical parallelism or idealism, 


yon Hebb (23, pp. sti xiv) who wii 
;Xlii-xiv), who writes in this con- 


whatever one may think 
grounds, is quite consis 
but interactionism seems no 


kz of such conceptions Sn other 
tent with the scientific method, 


t to be.’ 
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ó ing the lead of 
On A CON AN validity of which 
Hun oh canie to doubt (in 11, p. Ie 
*the insoluble difficulties of psycho- 

Rea ^n arallelism °). Parallelism explicitly 
Sear causal relations between mental and 
bodily events—either of the mental on the bodily 
or vice versa—and so becomes unacceptable to 
the clinician, to whom the facts clearly indicate 
the«most intimate causal relations between the 
two. Also unacceptable, therefore, is epi- 
phenemenalism, in which bodily events causally 
influence mental ones but not vice versa, and 
materialism, in which mind is completely re- 
duced to matter. And the two remaining sub- 
divisions of the various body-mind theories— 
the double-aspect and identity theories—zre 
similarly unacceptable, Since, according to the 
former, neither what is mental nor what is 
physical has any causal relation to the other or 
between different parts of itself, since both are 
mere aspects or appearances of'a third unknow- 
able substance; and the identity theory simply 
regards all matter as in itself nothing but con- 


Sciousness.? Thus, of the various body-rnind 
theories, only interactionism a 


attained in either 


Should be approached by facing 
especially since in Freud's writing: 
treatment of it whi 
further hypotheses 
Tepresent a genuine 
tion, ' * 
In order to make this t 
Will be best to quote at fengt 
Papers Freud ever wro 
Lessons in- Psych». 


pareutly to be a fresh Version of his"Outline of 
Psycho-Analysis, b i unfinished 


and extends to only a few pages (17). Those 
ea la 1 

a Fc- a comprehensive critical review of the traditi l 
theories ‘of the body-min.d Telationship- see McDougall 


it squarely, 
s there is a 


tested, may 
app-oach towards its solu- 
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i i titled 
few pages, however, appear ina eL. A 
“The Nature of the Mental’, which be 
follows: 


) 4. 11 science of 

Psycho-analysis is a part of the, stn s 
psychology. It is also described: as i TE asks 
logy '—we shall later discover v/liy.. if s to reply 
what ‘ the mental ° reálly means, it is cong ideas, 
enumerating its constituents: our per an all ofthese 
memories, feelings and acts of yonip ihe questione 
form part of what is mental. But i is not SO 
goes further and asks whether there se process 
common quality possessed by all Me the nattre, 
Which makes it possible to get nearer ence of U 
Or, as »eople sometimes say, the s es 
mental, then it is harder fo give an ans 


NOT. 
Freud then points out that ag icity} 
an analogous question concerning ker know the 
example, would reply :hat he did poc by 
nature of electricity, being satisfied e. 4 
to study the laws governing. S el 
nomena anc to put them to practica the © 
proceeds to show, however, MEET i 
psychology, which is, also 2 na : 
(What else can it be? *), is differen ' dgemen 
Siders would be bold enough to pass eld q 
on matters of physics, but ever Ere 
fied to hold an opinion on psycholo% 
tions. * And now’, he continues, 


las 
comes the remarkable thing. Every ae really A 
everyene—was agreed that what is Tee expres, 
à common quality in-which its essene quen js 
namely the quality of being cons Clo All th? all 
describable, but needing no descrip tP converse! 
conscious, they said, is mental, an ent 
that is mental is conscious: that is $ 


t 
_—or 3 m 
se! 


elf-evident 
to contradict it is nonsense. It m nat a 
this decision threw much light up oi of the fv uP 
the Mental; for consciousness eat rches C 
mental facts of*our life and our resea find 2 cs 
against it like a blank wail and E mit o 
yondit Moreover the equation © Icom? 5 i 
with what is conscious had the bos genere t 
divorcing mental processes from settins rig 90. 
text of events in the universe and ue this WO th? 
complete contrast to all others. ec med ie 
do, since the fact could not long trent dere gs 
mental phenomena are to a eium si 
upon somatic influences and on s proc 
məst powerful effects upon som: an im^ qr] 
ever human thought found itself S iof ophel® org? es 
here. To find a way ou:, the phi were | of. 


re al 
were obliged to assume that "e ie ment 
processes parallel to *he cons A j p | 
gat hap: d 


` C 
Dunbar GB) js topic 


(39), esp. Chaps. xi and xii. on 
sents a Survey of the recent 'iterature 
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Telated i: i 
pln ee in a manner which was hard to 
el ie ich acted as intermediaries in the recipro- 
ree ALS between * body and mind’, and which 
ut this s rt the mental into the texture of life. 
: VON ution remained unsatisfactory. 
by Ep escaped such difficulties as these 
iS méntal a id y denying the equation between what 
scious cim what is conscious. No; being con- 
is only a Ew the essence of what is mental. It 
Quality at al of what is mental, and an unstable 
Present: Th —one that is Tar oftener absent than 
iin itsett mental, whatever its nature may be, 
tovall the CONES E and probably similar in kind 
e taine d Reva processes bee mae have 
In this 
à ja 
ey 
i But the passage 
tems 
ME important fact that despite the 
Ad ences between, these above-men- 
in the one End theories; they. are all alike 
is id of equating what is mental with 
PYcho-anates ‘Since. Freud writes that 
Cories rid escaped the difficulties of these 
asserting that poine wuch än equation and by 
i oA e mental is in itself unconscious,® 
reu Cas cl to determine just what 
enta] c Y is’ concept of unconscious 
olum Y . Re, 
Chap, iur as his biography of Freud (26, 
wind E res ed Freud's, Theory of the 
3 eu habitual ), Ernest Jones points oüt'that 
h ntal pro, y used the phrase * unconscious 
Ompli Ovesses’ in refer 
di cated procés ence to the most 
ad taught ed of thought which experi- 
Doe! Conseiou m could"go on unaccompan- 
nosses ea (as well of course as to 
B S), yet a are inadmissible to conscious- 
SERE pes Shows how far from dogmatism 
eons matter by quoting the following 
! P. 298). ning the displacement. of affects 


diffe 


S in 


P 
thes Srhaps it E 


‘ticular mental act and the wit 
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Such passages point to what might be called 
Freud's jnetaphorical meaning of ‘ ufncon- 
scious mental processes’; that since psycho- 
analytic propositions are formulated in strictly 
psychological language at an appropriate degree 
of separation from physiology, the processes 
with which they deal are conveniently spoken of 
as if they were psychological processes, even 
though it should ultimately be possible to re- 
place the psychological with a physiological 
formulation. According to this metaphorical 
meaning, then, unconscious mental processes 
are events formulated by means of psycho- 
logical terminology which must be maintained 
for heuristic purposes until the time when it càn 
be adequately replaced by physiological termi- 
nólogy. 

But Freud often goes beyond this meta- 
phorical meaning to a more literal meaning of 
* unconscious mental processes >, illustrated by 
such passagés as the following (15, p. 167): 
sis asserts that what is mental is 
t being conscious is only 
y not accrue to a par- 
hholding of which may 
no other respect. 


VELA psyclio-analy 
in itself unconscious and tha 
a qidlity, which may or ma: 


perhaps alter that act in 
ns here something more 
physiological process of 
which it is only provisionally necessary to speak 
assifit were mental; he means rather an as 
process which may literally possess any O 

characteristically mental attributes that con- 
scious processes do (such as ideation, purpose, 
volition, etc.) except simply for the conscious- 
m. And since, as Jones remarks 


it., p. 404), Freud considered. the actual 
(ens P ed matter to be intrinsically 


t, unconscious mental processes 1 


ite different, : : 
Fm literal sense could not also be physiological 
processes. Although in themselves wholly un- 
conscious, and *. . - probably similar in kind 


Freud evidently mea 
tBan? an ultimately 


b © pr5 ld be A . T n 

"t arg Sesses are not‘of more correct tO SAY «to al the, other natural processes of which we 

Sene; Physical of a psychical nature at all, : cnowledge', they would yet be 
Xp S OF whi Processes the psychical conse- have obtained knowledge » © mdi 

from ed by the are represented as if what is distinct from and irreducibie to any 

had ree affect a oris * detachment of the.idea physiological or physical process. m: 
h ES abpen. false connection of the latter’ Now the present claim 1$ that Freu 2 y 

fen ph a st us a . denying the equation between the mental an 

D, P'aces i atement — 2 iim i =< 

the (is Treud. APPears in varying forms in at lea: T conception, but which, if it had entered our consi 

D Ex onwards; A from The Noe peat atm 2 ness, vould only have been described in such and such a 
iP. 104 e e two i : Ay l pon 

NS ge E AT VO no ease did Freud mean that these processes had 


e also,»for example, 9, pp. 612-613; 


Inte 
thin eneg,» ; 
ng occ Whai unus point an‘unconscious memory 
Tred of who means is: ^ At this point some 
Rich we^»are totally unable to form à 


Say: «4 (18), p. 106: *. . . Ard if, for in“ 


it- i jousness, 
any split-otf consciousness OF subconscio’ 85 
as he remarked (9, p. 615;. see also 11, P., 103), d 
assumption would retain just that equating O 
with conscious which he so. energetically denies: 


A 
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. 6 nged the basic premise 
x ERAN ps vaste traditional body- 
ae and has opened the way for a 
push approach to the whole problem. But it 
still remains that neither of these two meanings 
of ‘unconscious mental processes’ is itself 
sufficient to offer a resolution of the contra- 
diction between body-mind interaction and the 
closed circle of physical causation. For, briefly 
stated, the metaphorical meaning of uncon- 
scious mental processes ’ retains the closed circle 
of physical causation while not providing for 
the causal effect of mental upon physical events 
(i.e. the psychological formulation is only pro- 
visional and ultimately replaceable by a physio- 
logical formulation), whereas with the literal 
meaning just the reverse is true: it provides for 
the influence of mind on body but still violates 
closed physical causation, 
Underlying both these meanings, however, is 
Freud’s above-mentioned assumption that the 


hat if the mental, * what- 
» Were not different from 


country by 
inevitably 
to its own 


Which would 
of the country 
And since some fo 


But suppose that 


certain differences between 
nineteenth 


énd twentieth century science were 
à corresponding Change in the 


s Freud mentions Theodor Lipps as one of the numer- 
ous nir oteenth-century thinkers who independently came 
to challenge this 2remisc (17, p, 382), but it is Psycho- 


rms at least ` 
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much less ‘barbarian’ than was preven 
feared, and moreover that it was so Hos 
assimilated to the new way of life it foun of the 
that, rather than reducing the cpu Es 
country to a primitive level, it A lod itself 
raised up to it, the level cf. aes case 
remaining completely unchanged. p rocesses 
analogously, to hold that mental Physical 
might really be identical with eds longer 
or physiological processes ain e yather à 
entail any reduction of the mental, ii rocesses 
raising of the physical or physiologica 2 to suc 
involved, and one of the chief objection 
an ideniification would no longer apply "to show 
It is one of the purposes of ia day 
thác there is, en important trend in Phange in 
science which supports just such: a trend is 2 
the analogy, and moreover that this ohysiolosy 
evidence not so much in physics or P af, And 
as in a certain branch of psychology M presen 
the importance of* this trend for "i 5 
consideiations is: that’ it supplemen e 
new “approach to the body-mind “il nite 
way which the following pages will ; , 
make clear, i allude 
t 


m i! 
mpt t° 


The particular branch of psycho De Fis ji. 
to above is that of perception, and i Adrian G 
nexion the following passage E 
P- 63) will prove to be quite relevant: pulses d 

When a sense organ is stimulated, oe ers 7 
sent ‘up to the brain in appropriate S ok event y 

Iequenty to form soine kind cf picture orteX- 
the receiving areas of the cerebral: Call rise. f. 
Suppose that something like this picture j^ ehavioy o 
Consciousness and help to determine tor it TUS he 
But the argument has run too fast, A about 
remembered that most of oar infoun a n 
Teceiving areas of tie brain has come able 
Under deep anaesthesia. It is a d be fO ys 
tion that the same Kind of picture “eame pathi 
in the conscious brain, tiat the from 
Would be open to the impulses wii 
organs, but we ought not to go farthe 
direct evidence. à 


» 1 15 
:s passa’ , «an 
What is interesting about this p3597^, griat. 


m som? 


3 but jp 
only the empirical issue ange a i T can 
formulation which I have italicize «y (he 


c 
:ne like this PIC, . 
Supposing that * something Tike angus? tbe 
tise into constiousness’, he is like ib ; 
icture per se, or something ing on” 
P ee i ; : according to € 
consciousness of it; since its “rise Í 
formulation it exists prior to a say» t 
sciousness’ (or, as Fieud would sê a 
- corcept. 9 c 
analysis which has given to the e tfased on 
scious a specific meaning and conten 
empirical findings. s 


u 
he ^m 
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ey of being conscious), even after 
ere A occurred it would itself be something 
Ed un the consciousness of it. But what 
S skin 18 "Something * be? And strictly 
Tet us 5 what is a picture in the first place? 
Eu poses this passage of Adrian in the 
Er E looking at whzt is ordinarily called 
Snapshot. re '—for example, at any ordinary 
4-75) Tn consider with Koffka (28, pp. 
What is on the developed plate: 


cil de a Pietre? Yes and no; yes, when you in- 
tibn, but peron who looks, at the plate in the situa- 
S Hd m consider the plate by itself. On 
Den e ave a great number of particies which, 
Sensitive to P ate? was developed and fixed, were 
intensity of eg and were affected accarding to the 
dme : e light which struck them. The weaker 
the area S more easily will they be removed by 
liae a [in so that oñ the developed plate you 
Point to r of raaterial of a thickness varying from 
light which fein and depending on: the amount of 
"m Eger on each point at the time of exposure. 
à complete a ete table of these thicknesse$ would be 
is no pi escription of the developed plate.” There 


ctu se ] 
this Complete ae we mean by picture more than 
Plate, rub off a e.» Break off a corner of your , 


oS part of the photographic layer, the 
ico as it was before, each point having 
ics independently of all the others. 


Now e : 
du B and tbe other members of the 
great SHE of psychology have shown in 
Alpine i ast how much more we do méan by 
trinsically Han this aggregate of related yet in- 
a picture E particles on the plate. For 
Bra; always a concretely .ùnified whole 
Whole; ES usually containing various sub- 
Which den as the objects in the snapshot) 
Concrete” themselves concretely unified and 
Speak E Segregated’ gestalten. We ordinarily 
One jg Es Snapshot as a ‘ picture? whether any- 
Dui. ES it cr not, but strictly speaking 
of partiel Picture at all, since “its? aggregate 


5 chatact, 
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attributed to the developed plate, considered by 
itself, apart from this perceptual process. » 

The same considezations apply, of course, to 
the so-called ‘image’ of the snapshot focused 
on the retinal surfaces of our eyes, since there is 
no more concrete unity in the retinal mosaic of 
stimulated receptor-elements than there is in 
the original developed plate. And to be con- 
sistent we should have to draw the same con- 
clusion about the projection by means of. dis- 
crete nerve-impulses of the ‘ picture” upon the 
receiving area of the cerebral cortex. But then 
where does the picture as such originate which 
is so clearly experienced when it takes on the 
quality of consciousness ? : 

A possible answer is that it is the quality of 
consciousness itself which contributes the con- 
crete unity necessary for the picture per se. But 
such an answer is plainly incorrect, , since 
ordinary perceptual contents, alike in having 
the quality of being conscious, may possess very 
different degrees of concrete unity, and there are 
specific bbjective conditions determining these 
degrees, such as similarity, proximity, direc- 
tion, etc.?7—conditions which have nothing to 
dò with consciousness per se- Moreover, brain- 
injured patients who are not deprived of vision 
may nevertheless so Jack concrete unity In visual 
experience that, for example, they can see only 
a small fraction of a straight line at one time, 
never the entire line as à concrete whole (see 
Gelb and Goldstein, 18, translated in Ellis, 4). 
Thus, the quality of consciousness 1S in itself 
insufficient to account for the presence of con- 
crete unity in perception; and it must therefore 
be certain organizing processes in the brain 
which, by contributing this concrete unity, make 
a perceived picture to be a picture 1n the genuine 
unified sense. Gestalt psychology has postu- 
lated dynamic self-organizing processes Med 
opposed to rigid pathways and machine-like 

vous system to account for 


Oncrete es are among themselves by no means ^ processes in the ner : 

enced ino nied as are the parts oe the experi- m e organization in perception, and in 

a Ha This concrete unity or whole- this connexion has put forward the hypothesis 

ont Te qs Pepa for the very existence of a of psycho-physical isomorphism, first suggested 

A Panism ij thee a contribution made by the — in'its modern form by Wertheimer in 1912 ( D 
"tly specs e process of perception, and and formulated by Konler (29, p. 193) ° in 19 
gs ing must not be antkopomorphically ° as follows: 2 

lation: Wertheimer's class) : — 2— Lime 

Fonda ereepuat Forms (E. A condensed Enti eter isher mental process gui of past eee 

(as We jPanslation? dE n appears in Ellis (4), along wit! and various other forms of so-called psychia es (00) 
stale , S Som, s of many of the.main experimental sis’. “Sée Koffka Q8), Chap. iii, and Ko b 

wq f this important 


8 
Vidence 


© of the theoreti i i D 

(d re) oretical) studies published oy 

Gesta, isis between 1615 and 1929. 

to show th ‘ool has amassed a great amount of 
at essentially the same is true of such 


9 A condensed English translation, © 
book appears in Ellis (4), pp. 17-54. 3 
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msciousness is in every case not 
only IEEE] to its corresponding; Pace 
physical process, but is akin.to it in essetitial struc- 
tural properties. 

This hypothesis of isomorphism has been one 
of the fundamental ideas behind the researches 
of the Gestalt psychologists for over four 
decades, and since it represents a distinctive 


to which the experience ‘ corresponds’, or the 
stimuli from the physical environment which 
The Gestalt 


y, and conversely, 
may in a sense be 


Nee of con- 


x the particular brain- 
Process which underlies it, 


this hypothesis 


from the Classica] theory of 
Psychophysical parallelism? The main differ- 


latter theory the Conscious 


of the body- 


in nature, 


Koliler, 31) especially, Chaps. 


»*. a fact long sirce known and emp 
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from this difference, however, isomorph a 
still a variant of psychophysical parelle ality 
since for it there is still an admitted pc 
between experience and the underlying causa 
process, with no possibility of any Strictly the 
relations between the two without violating ‘i 
principle of closed physical causano. at the 
But to return to our example of locke o 
picture, even if we were to admit the p. re petweel 
Structural similarity or isomorphism and the 
the conscious experience’ of the picture > means 
underlying brain-process, it would by no icture 
follow that the latter’ could form n re that 
per se cérresponding as such to the pic 3 struc 
we experience. For theru was also MAU 
tured similarity or isomorphism we b 
experience and the developed plate i i ‘same 
latter being a picture as.such, and thg A would 
reasons why the plate was not a pict ocesses 
seem to dpply equally to the ban 
underlying the experience: no To operit 
Structural * macroscopic’ or * molar "P itimately 
they «may possess, if they are all u re 
microscopic. molecular.' precesses, pun jnsica 
geuerally thought to be, they are all in ri cre 
separate from each óther and. not bs nicture 
unified in the way that characterizes the T ami- 
per se. Itis quite true that they interact late 
cally in a way in which the particles on actions 
did not, but to the extent that these ET. arate 
of. the molecular ‘processes consist © o er the 
contact actions transmitted successively Jeculo 
intervening medium, among the. 
brain-processes themselves there 1S acteriZ 
unity in the concrete-sense which e pe 
S Picture, and it still remains a mys 
Where our picture comes from. indic 
__ At this point, however, as is clearly ivi Y d 
in Adrian’s chapter * The Electrical we-quore 
the Brain’ from whick his ae 
passage was taken (see also Morgan the s 
40, Chap. xxvi, and Lindsley, 38 ae incre? 
Physiology of the last thirty years annot, o, 
ingly indicated that brain-activity Š of mi 
longer be thougat of solely m pe a 
Scopic molecular processes, since t praiP 


ive in tbe | 
extensive electrical fields operative 1 hasiZe 


the 


still 


I, 
the Gestalt psychologists (see Kobi elects- 
and Koffka, 28). Could it then be "ure Oe 
brain-fields which supply our ugs ary 
sessing the concrete unity so nece more T 
Laitially, of course, there seeins un s 
why electrical fields should posses e 
crete unity than that microscop! 
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poees should, but there are detailed reasons 
as that such unity is indeed a charac- 
"e of all physical fields,"° and that these 
AM Lend lask such unity only to the 
E at.tàeir own fields are so much weaker 
E o VAY exténsive. For example, the fields 
ae nding the particle» on the developed 
ee plate become so negligible at any 
the ciable distance outward from them that 
“ere is no concrete unity among the aggregate 


of i $ : 
, Or such particles, and°thus there is no unified 


oe on’ the plate itself. And the same 
i. to molecular brain-processes the struc- 
Eos of which are isoraorphie to the 
E dues pictare. 3However, since the exten- 
cm ie rical field generated by,such processes 
án S ee "to possess such concrete unity 
Would er n to its quantitative intensity, it 
iere Gs be this field which constitutes the 
SP se. And if the picture has been 
EE the brain as a. field, continuity would 
itself dices that itis this very field-picture 

Which then takes on the quality of»being 


consci > 

Ous, and which is 4 icture that 
experience is the picture that we 
Dot as 


Picture 
Identity 


a field in the brain but as the» actual 
pat there in spacey. . Such a literal 
from ae Peaihesis would depart considerably 
DE ed estalt isomorphism hypothesis, which 
less, wh above remains dualistic. Neverthe- 
E ACE the experienced picture could at 
With a be isomorphic:and never identical 
cular „things as structurally-related mole- 
Dausible thee „it seems, much more 
Such thin at it could indzed be identical with 
: ane as unified physical fields. 
at is meee any further, however, just 
fields M i evidence fcr such extensive electrical 
neuroph brain? This is of course a question 
Psychology ysiology; but’ it is a question of 
CIN A 
Utilize ion modern academic, psychology to 


Perce 


“above 
Motive ) advanced the hypothesis of electro- 


ces j ; 
"a in the brain resulting not from the 


(though -of ‘cotirse we experience it , 


well, since there is a growing 


„System normally is now, 
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superimposed fields of neural impulses but from 
differences in ionic concentrations between 
adjacent boundary regions in the cortex. In 
1924 Berger discovered the existence of rhythmic 
brain-potentials which were sufficiently strong 
and extensive to be picked up by electrodes _ 
separated from the brain by skull and scalp— £ 
a discovery which was universally doubted by 
physiologists until Adrian repeated Berger's 
work, and which opened up the entirely new 
feld of electroencephalography. Relevant to 
the origin of these and other brain-potentials 
was the suggestion made by Gerard (19) in 1936 
that, quite apart from the discrete impulses 
transmitted in nerve fibres, action in the brain 
may involve field-potentials pervading the 
tissue as a continuum. Later, he and Libet 
(20, 21, 37) working with the frog brain, showed 
a potential field present in which waves of 
electrical activity could cross complete anatomi- 
cal cuts, as well as synapses blocked by drug 


action, and maintain functional interrelations 
between ‘the separated brain regions. Then in 
h (35) an 


1944 Kohler published with Wallach ( 

account of a comprehensive set of experimental 
investigations on figural after-effects, inter- 
preted in terms of field-currents between 
functionally interrelated parts of the coita 
Anat several years later, in a paper read at the 


1948 Hixon Symposium 
oda. east work on figural after-effects), 
and in an article published with Held f 
entitled * The Cortical Correlate of i es 
Vision’, Kohler presented à startling se s 
records: electrodes placed on the head i us 
occipital region were found to pick up ee 
in electrical potential directly correlated WI 
the slow movement (only a few complete move- 
ments per minute) of a line past a visual fixation 
point, as well as with other types of moving 
patterns, all of which offers strong confirmation 
of Kohler’s above hypothesis of 1920. m 
general; to quote from à statement of ux 
(25, p. 237) followirg Kohlers Hixon Sym- 
posium paper: o = 

The fact that fairly steady and spatially extended 


semi-unifórm ‘potential fields exist in the nervous 
b I think, established beyond 
i» vivo, both in 


equivocaiion; both in isolation and 


19 
S 
On wrse author’ 
A nich thi i doctoral pon "University of London, 
Pheopjot exa; based." » —, 
tions les e) ED Hilgard’s ‘recent standard tex: 
felg theSSciation th (24) is divided into two main sec- 
cories ofa 'heories and field theories. Certain 
ourse, of which Kurt Lewin's is the out- 


» n 

the field concept not in the 
:t is used above, but as a 

Dr orent Zhological 

f * field *, 


standing example, employ | 
literal pliysical sense in whic! 
special construct used only in reference to psy 
subject-matter. The classical Gestalt usage O 


however, is closer to the above physical sense. 
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i tential 
d in the mammal. That these po 
usec ibs aitered by the physiological state of 
the system is also; think, certain. . . . 


i ials elicited by local 
nd referring to potentia 
Cope: of the rabbit cortex, he then states: 


These potentials, which are steady or change slowly 
over minutes, are tremendous things. The ordinary 
brain wave potentials are under 100 microvolts, 
even convulsive ones rarely reach a millivolt; but 
the d-c potentials in these cases run to 30 or even 50 
millivolts—a twentieth of a volt! These approach 
the fud magnitude of the membrane potential of 
nerve or muscle fibres, and they show early the 
temporal and spatially quasi-constant variety 
which changes in time and characteristic positions 
in space. It is hard to believe that they are not highly 
important in neural function, (Italics mine.) 


Concerning the relation between potential 
fields. in the brain and conscious experience in 
general, even these few references just mentioned 
will indicate that the virtually new science of 
the electrical activity of the brain has already 

ch are extremely suggestive. 

as well as much of the re- 
0-day in academic psycho- 
can serve as a factual póint 
extending what has been 
ing the picture to the relation 


he picture, each has 
ure which ‘uniquely 
different experienced 
£ concretely unified, 
€ differences in their 
attributes are both 


but are distinguished by th 
Structures, These two 


y sum of Separate , 
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necessary for something to be a mental E 
stituent. And molecular brein proc in ite 
ably possess a structure similar to E E 
experience, but just as they sould ott ford any 
form a picture as such, they could'not -e mole- 
other mental constituent, since they «d 'theni- 
cular processes and: thus do not m o 
selves possess concrete unity. Extensi PS E 
fields, on the other hand, such as er t not in 
ing magnets, possess: concrete unity E menta 
general the: structure characteristics 2 
constituents. However, the, physic rocesses 
generatéd by. the molecular Lise struc 
underlying experience take on the yr instances 
ture as these processes tliemseives (for sonstitU- 
the^field whick, in out'example above, COM ose 
ted the picture in the bra), and SO Pr 
particular physical fields—unlike.- = physio?! 
brain-processes and all other extensiv necessary 
fields—do“possess the two mo mental 
for something to be'a constituent 2 E e we hav? 
In thé case of the experienced pictur against 
seen“ that there, are strong, reason! stints 
assuming that consciousness is what " molecula! 
it as a picture, as well Ag against the only t inf 
brain-processes doing so, so that the perte 
left to do so was thé physical field ge lying uS 
the molecular brain-processes. ue dria? 
experience. And'as the quotation fee befo 
Suggested, the picture drose in the br nscio 
taking’ on the quality of being CO ical 0"? 
during which time it existed»as p itc, 
So that the simplest assumption 1S t hich tak 
tinues to be this physical field itself W whic 
on the quality of beig conscious, P me Wi 
experience as the picture. The $2 of exper. 
apply in genera] to all other contents mo ecu! e 
ence. But thére are innumerable ven Om 
Tain-processeg which do not atas a 
underlie any . conscious: experi en 22 
which must” possess a structure the 
example, part of a past experien e logic 
traces, whatever. these may be phys More? 
are instances of such processes- 
there are stróng reasons for roi 
memory-traces in general are ucture 
fields?" which take on their struc 


12 


‘It may be asked 
hould elso attribute 


a field toa 


is 

£s to this ze í 
at Memory trace. The answer '© mak 
will depend 


upon the assumptions which Yeger, 
the nature of the trace. Toa degree, T our the Ope 
sion in this respect is again prescribed tion 9 and, 10 
steps. We interpreteu grouping in Pe rocesse5 
come of interactions umong percep pci? n 
only way of "nderstanding sucli jute obiectsd 
us given in Faraday's view that a Sn ded by 2 
a single Percept-process. is muc a pe e| 
itis perfectly easy to demcas:rate t 
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cour: f 
s. concrete unity as well. Psycho- 
ae E n own the extent to which memory- 
Ru missibl er preconscious or unconscious (i.e. 
their POM "s corsciousness) can produce all 
E. d nthout in any way becoming con- 
Nucl pi I undonptediy the fields generated by 
ringing Eo play a considerable part in 
Particularly 3 these effects. They must do so 
mental Jum acting ‘ at-a-distance on other 
y oe! and systems (see Hartmann, 
ould appca y pp. 41—43), an action which 
nany oen so play a crucial role not only in 
phenomena o ego-functioning but alsó in such 
Btession che displacement, condensation, re- 
oss E A NE RR find substitute- as well as 
“The n ingeneral > ,* , ° 
fields take a is, then, that whether or not these 
vill truly ee quality,of being conscious, they 
litera] Ma ne mental processes inthe 
cols ied eud wrote, the Withholding 
IE ens ay perliaps alter them in no 
memorie; vf whether they are peiceptions 
; thoughts; wishes, or any »other 


Mental 
E Consti m. m . 
&ving to tituents. ' However, > instead of 


Assy : 
Wholly on that mental’ processes which are 
han any d a are yet something other 
(What clie physical or physiological process 
Other tha could they be?), they would be none 
Selves, ie structured physical fields them- 
Upon the T Freud's assumption was ‘based 
and Ee eene OP By view of physical 
Crude Se hago as being ultimately 
ich bettas enátions of masses in motion,’ 
Aracteri sti could alot include anything 
memories cally mental (such as thoughts 
Ot), deg whether they are conscious or 
eed, molecular brain-processes, al- 


make, with Freud’ the gratuitóus , 
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though probably partly isomorphic in struc- 
tural properties with contents of experience 
could still not be Considered as unconscious 
mental processes in the literal sense, since (with 
the picture as our paradigm) we have found 
that concrete unity is also necessary for any- 
thing literally mental, and concrete unity is^ 
what no molecular processes could possess. 
But the non-material fields generated by such 
processes possess both attributes, and yet are 
certainly also physical, so that they are both 
mental and physical, and thus most «clearly 
represent the change from the ‘ crude’ view to 
the modern and very different view of the 
physical expressed in the analogy above. s 
This changed and much enriched view of 
what physical processes—namely, structured 
brain-fields—may contain, a view brought about 
as much by psychology as by physics and physi- 
ology, thus enables us to follow Freud's state- 
ment that mental processes are in themselves 
unconscious, and simply to specify further what 
such unconscious mental processes might be. 
his change in view which enables 
* identification without 


réduction? with such structured brain-fields, 
regardless of whether or not t 


the quality of being conscious.” 
fhesis of the body-mind relation, which I pro- 
pose to call the field-identity theory, therefore 
not’ only avoids having to postulate something 
in nature which is in itself neither conscious nor 
physical, but at the same time resolves the con- 


tradiction between interaction of bodily and 
mental processes and the closed circle of physical 
causation: if mental processes are identical with 
certain physical field-processes, their inter- 


acting with material processes in the brain 


Will 


Often b 
i € rei i 1 
fic Dro cognized^not because its members have 


Teac; 
5 ion oc 
these cura 
i 
1 oth Wecteristics i 
E 
sam 
Rr. € relati : 
the sau pe tion of interaction as prevailed within 
Member sistenc; 
ers o. y we must therefore postulate that 


q? 9f int 


elq s 

Id wg: ,Dteract : 

With Cien Thay Un traces is characterized by a group- 
Should is 


For, a syst i i 
ty GF oe ystematic elaboration of 
d „memory and memory-traces, 
TO), p. 369: "WI 
; P. 369: * Where iti igi 
n the à 69: “Where do qualities Ongi- 
oxternai world; for out there (accord- 


see 


` ing to the views of natural science, 


d fj, 
Roy OM this D SOUP: traces are surounded by fields. . 


to xn. in this dis 
cussion. psychology n nit) there are only 
masses "in motion and nothing else" (italics mine). For 
"an account of the way in which mechanistic materialism 
in physits has come to be replaced by field- 
theory, see Einstein an Infeld, The Evolution of Physics, 
Simon and Schuster, New ork, 1938. . ‘ 

15 Ernest Jones writes in his.paper entitled The Early 
History of Psycho-Analysis > (27), after mentioning the 
i ilk Hartmann: 


theorie2 of Schopenhauer,” ill 
of the twentieth century, however, à 


too must submi 


his phrase, 
well be true, but if so 
processes as well, fo! 
describable only in thé same language and cant? 
tinguished except in the one resp 
present or absent ? (italies, mine). 
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would simply be a special case of any physical 
field -interactirig with material processes—for 
example, the field surrounding a magnet a 
ing or repelling another magnet. Thus, ody- 
mind interaction would no longer entail in every 
case some mysterious intrusion from one 
t realm’ into a wholly different and otherwise 
self-sufficient one, but, without any reduction of 
what is mental, would be recognized as an in- 
stance of the same kind of interaction that takes 
place everywhere else in the one homogeneous 
frame*york of physical nature. 

How does consciousness fit into this theory? 
Simply, as Freud has shown, as a quality which 
the various mental constituents may or may not 
have, and which as a quality is itself wholly 
undifferentiated and adds nothing to such 
Constituents except the bare presence of itself. 
Returning to our familiar example above, the 
very picture that we consciously experience is 
itself something other than the 
it, and if it is a Structured physical field it can 


Ous, fhis 
T represents any so-called 


atively 
is not 


, process involving the synthetic 
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issue of that of consciousness per se, sw 
elevated by traditional philosóphy € the 
body-mind problem’ simply ‘as a resu ‘ith ‘the 
unwarranted equation of the meatal M. 
conscious. D : - 

(c oA of' the conjlitioks, of E 
under which we become conscious of E: volving 
Constituent is also an empirical matter aioe 
factors such as the distribution of. "E 
cathexis and the dynamics of repression. ate 
cerning such factors, the’ hypothesis is ea: 
that a mental constituent’s becoming “hee 40 
is equivalent to its being enabled by eptual 
come into functional contact with the pea is- 
self (considered as a part of “the a ego) 
tinguished »by Hartmann (22) from erro 
and moreover that our being ERE oc 
unconscious itself is equivalent to the C ype- 
or decathexis of the perceptual seli at est 
thesis which may eventually ‘ve put:to ir pat 
by neurophysiology: or-anaesthesioloEY jligible 
remains ‘as yet unspecified- is: the sel t 
origir: of the quality of consciousness termini 
the ‘mental: and: physical "factors de ply fune 
What takes on this quality'are invariably «me 
tional ‘conditions all ° belonging to ]lv.speo" 
physical world of nature, and all equa scious” 
fiable by empirical methods. » As for CO 5 such 
hess itself, since itis a quality it cannot cacy” 
be assumed to Posses$ any causal T is the 
What is causally efficacious in a given cA scjous? 
mental constituent óf which we are Wim func 
and which may have had to fulfil a : on the 
tional conditions necessary fór takne picit) 
quality consciousness(such as ego sym i? this 
before it could be causally efficacious inj thera 
way. For example, take the case dus c ange?) 
peutic effect (usually invoiving soma conscios} 
of making cotiscious what was Un tructt e 
much of this effect depends upon a reS? i of th 
füncüor ax of à 
ego and requiring.genuine work in the D e 
expenditure of ultimately physical en ws phys 
to comply with the principle of clo A of m9? 
causation (and ‘of the Bene ee ite 
energy), we cannot consider it to his Wr an 
of consciousness itself which does t which © 
rather a process of ego-functionine ious ic to 
b2 operative only when the unco p inr 
tents have become sufficiently ego an ever s, 
permit their becoming.preconscious 27 isn 


; nscio 
ally’ taking on the quality of c 
d AT 


"OP een wis 
“A PCint which js reflected by the transition i 

Y ] c 5 $ p 

PSycho-analytic inetapsyctiology from fosmvlating Cons 


at s ¢ 
eG jparatu? 7), 
sciousness as a system of the mental appa 6, 1 


E » ity 'reut 
9, 11), to formulating it as a quality (treud 
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Thu: En ; 
Te Dues this quality ‘remains the one 
euh a illuminates our:path and leads us 
VOR ae pees of merital life? (17, p. 382), 
i NA zi abe this quality itself which would 
Gavat. : a of the changes leading to a 
muc em S ect; but rather a set of functional 
a Eu ich, however great in complexity, 
Cis seal ultimately belong to one homogene- 
Perh m of causation. 
tix p the chief objection to this field- 
c GEM Do of the ‘fody-mind relationship is 
Slituents n of assuming that mental con- 
USS) even f as thoughts, memories, wishes— 
distino. f eelings and sensory qualities (as 
in any om the conseiousness of them)—can 
one of d € physical. -But if this objection is 
rude. incipley then it implicitly assumes the 
that an a expressed in the analogy above 
identical ing which is physical could also be 
S parvum the 'constituents of the mental. 
t ough n examined some»of the reasons—al- 
them. p ecessarily only a small proportion of 
Or abandoning this view in faveur of 


* one ex $ 
analogy ‘pressed by thè.changed version cf the 


theories in al 

lence as 
Mately 

ely a 


m $ Ys 
i aterialist 


ap the branclies of, modern natural 
à rappi enyent to (and perhaps ulti- 
i "a ete replacement of) the more 
wd eories characteristic of the nine- 
entity oi It should be emphasized that 
ded without reduction) of the mental 
Necessity K ysical, would in no way affect the 
Psychologi Or psycho-analysis to use strictly 
accordi a eal tezminology. On the contrary. 
time on i such an identity theory, when the 
cesses t When enough is known about brain- 
Physiolo vi © specify them in detail, the neuro- 
ate cal will find himself having to incorpor- 
Physio Der ical language into his brain- 
3 im Pao any ‘animism or anthropo- 
Kretch, 36; eing involved (see. Kohler, 31; 
mbecially a Hebb, 23, esp. pp. xviii and 46), 
i ds y ich P he will be dealing with brain- 
it Stieg, M ide. irreducibly mental cherac- 
aq as oneo ene logical terminology which 
di ote ilia reud s great achievements to have 
o ficu Soe eased as it did the slow and 
tmülations 59 of his emancipation from the 
Siology of nineteenth-century- neuro- 
a OVisionat Du türn. out to be much less 
to the. ura he himself believed. Accord- 
E: an put forward above, in any 
the Ry. ( UE of psychology and neurc- 
Te Will h (sce ` Kubie, 30a;. Lashley, 36b) 
ave to be iust'as much of an incor- 


e 
this į 
Wi 5 


Pro 


» and centring on’ the advent of fiéld- , 


itself, as distinguished 
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poration of psychology into the language of 
neurophysiology as a replacemënt of psycho- 
logical by neurophysiological’ terms, since in 
some cases at least, the subject-matter of the 
two sciences will turn out to be literally one 
and the same thing. 

The present field-identity theory has been ^ 
stated above only in barest outline, and thus 
many of the ways in which it could be made 
meaningful in terms of psycho-analytic meta- 
psychology have had to be omitted. The main 
example has been that of perceiving a picture, 
but this was chosen only for its relative sim- 
plicity; the theory itself is quite general and in 
no way involves the neglect of drive and motiva- 
tional factors so characteristic of psychological 
research in perception. Potentially, at least, the 
theory has quite specific relations to concepts 
dealt with by psycho-analytic metapsychology, 
particularly those of repression, affect, memory, 
and psychical energy, as well as those of 
cathexis and hyper- or ‘attention-cathexis, of the 
self as distinguished from the ego (Hartmann, 
22),,and of psychic structure in general. But 
each case of the relations of the theory to such 
plienomena represents à specific set of empirical 
problems, and even though there are some 
things about these relations which could already 
Be stated with reasonable assurance on the basis 
of our present knowledge, it is best to proceed 
cautiously in this direction lest present attempts 
at specification prove to be premature. 

Thé direct point, hich the above 


however, at W. 
theory meets psycho-analytic metapsychology 
is.in the concept of uncons À 


cious mind. And in 
following Freud’s rejection of the equation of 
mental and conscious, the field-identity theory 
departs completely from all. the traditional 
theories of the body-mind relationship. Specifi- 
cally, it is not even a special case of the tradi- 
tional identity theory, since the equation of 
«mental and conscious is just what the Jatter 
assumes. Nor is the field-identity theory 
materialistic in any characteristic sense, since it 
is in no way reductive, nor»can physical fields 
be'said to be ' material’. It is not epipheno- 
menalistic either, since the mental content 
froni the consciousness 
of it (Which may or mayenot be present), i$ 
causally ^ efficacious electrical field-energy- 
Finally, the theory provides for genuine body- 
mind interaction, yet departs completely from 
the traditional dualistic theory of interaction- 
ism; the interaction is simply cf that which is 
both mental and boaily (the stenctured electrical 
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i i which is only bodily (the 
P AC re to behavioural and 
E EA RE objections to this theory, 
E f obiecdoss are not those of principle but 
Es aoil validation of the theory as 
Pd then it should be pointed out that 
ie way in which this theory differs from 
za traditional body-mind theories is precisely 
in its amenability to empirical test. 
if mental constituents 
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P e field- 
the field type of theorizing, and the abora is at 
identity theory of the body-mir " F rio 
least a defensible theory in;the init Ho 
present knowledge. And its great a dering just 
of course that it saves erp formation 
how (or indeed, whether) a. psy phe enabler 
—a thought—can attain the power ation sa 
it to set gross organic quantities in m be merely 
(Ferenczi, 5, p. 100), since this woul ater Ine 
a Special case of ordinary aea Alexander 
action. The author meitioned Y eral S 
(see above), and physicians in E to men 
n0 longez need to hesitate in ascribi oe causa! 
as well &s to bodily factors the gen of human 
róle that they play in the E wou 
disease prosesses, since the mental 2 the bodi 
be completely homogeneous ‘wit ' in any Wey 
Ones without for that reason peldeno 
Teduced to something other Lago psycho" 
Finally, according to this theory. a primarily 
Somatic concept would.no longer pe » of bo / 
verbal device for affirming the des al ways ua 
and mind in some vague.or ous dentity. a 
Would signify a.specific and ne physi¢ 
body and mind on the: level. of 
field. s L 
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By MELITTA SPERLING, M.D., New YORK " a 


= PART I 

Of the many problems confrontin g the researcher 
in psychosomatic medicine I have chosen to 
follow on a genetic basis the development and 
inter-relationship of psychosis and psychoso- 
matic illness. I shall concern myself mainly with 
two questions which appear to me of paramount 
importance, namely: (1) What are the dynamic 
factors which account for the phenomenon of 
one individual's developing a psychosomatic ill- 
ness (that is, a psychiatric disorder with pre- 
dominantly somatic manifestations), in a certain 
life situation to which another ‘individual may 
Teact with a psychotic break? (2) What are the 
factors responsible for the phenomenon of alter- 


nating states of somatic and psychotic reactions 
in the same individual? E. 


lt is my intention 
Psychosomatic pattern 


libidinal impulses, Th 
flicts in neurosis ha 


period, namely, to the pre-oedipa 


l or pre-genital 
development, 


The basic in- 


reflected in his 
leading to Specific ambivalent 
Ships. ] 

The psychosomatic patient den 
tion of impulses, or the awarene: 
are ‘bad’ or * dangerous ’, 
compromises forbidden oedipal 
pressed and manifested in a 
namely, the symptom dé 
the repressed, The forbidden 


" Š ere 1$ 
time. In the psychosomatic symptom con- 
no return of the denied"impulses zu has no 
scious in.any form, and the patien i painful 
awareness of the threátening impale = ei 
emotion: It is in the covrse of De Dm with 
that he is confronted in ‘amazed incre s, wishes 
the existence of such ‘impulses, e matic 
(in their physical form)—the psy ileitis S81 
disorder. As one patient with Serene of the 
of himself on discovering ihe ae AU 
lump in his throat and the pain in bis E 
makes me a martyr and not poni childre? 

The rsycho-anelytic uem nis, ane 
suffering from psychosomatic al t treatmen 
especially the method of concomitan ave me 9 
of’such children and their mothers, bo genes” 
Opportunity to observe the nature an ffects, off 1 
of these conflicts, and their. dynamic € found tha 
from the very onset of illness. I have tic patte” 
the development of the psychoson other 
of response was rooted in a Spe bin s 
child, relationship’which determined wo prima? 
Outcome of the struggle between the t £0 


oute f this 
Instincts. - The outstanding seta e Oe 
lationship on the part of the EO oe p d 
to keep the child in adifelong depen ily 9" 


gratification of vitally important bo pef 
emotional needs, d 1 ia the mor 
In the psychosomatic relationship. chi 
rewards in actuality the dependence © iy aO 
and although she may cemplain We illness pe 
the burdens imposed upon her by e only t° 
the child, she can give love and [er nce 9 
Sick child. The child's; depen sates aso" ig 
mother, cemented by the illness, monty Jife 
magical relationship (a mutual ean 
Surance) between them, te his We? 
child that he will not suffer a loss on het, eedt 
as long as he remains dependent up nscioUs A 
the child complies witli these unco u: 


d ar aufi 
of his mother, namely to be sick, 4 r 


! Read-in part before the „Ann 
California, 2 May,.1953,' - 


ual Meeting of the American P. 


nscio z pi^ 
main the helpless infant, the uri 2 ity pay 
cation in the mother leads her Mer. he 4e 
occupation with the child's Ca! Ang 


m LOS 
Sychganalytic Associatior, 
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pee ely resent the child’s illness and give the 
fg of rejecting the child. 
the a ix e grotesque proportions, as in 
E mal a four-year-old child suffering from 
E orher nal , cramps and diarrhoea, whom the 
Dated aoe on à liquid formula, specially pre- 
er ber, and fed personally to the child. 
the ate rn of exaggerated ministrations on 
wb p mother is that of one who * com- 
Paring ^ at she was wearing herself out pre- 
^B feed e different diets for her husband, who 
one of wh om peptic ulcers, and hertwo children. 
colitis. Rm had allergies and the other mucous 
depression is mother was bordering onpa severe 
to health eds she Jost her three dependents 
ac ed Seq ai through that arrangement she 
Senior to»counteract her own unresolved 
omnipotence nes to maintain the phantasy of 


An 

colitis wet mother» whose 'child hac ulcerative 

the child at her post "like a soldier' whenever 

Brea ee very sick, but, would become de- 
The fa, anxious during the child's remissions. 

thers. the een able to ratianalize tg herself, and 
mx at this behaviour was justified; main- 


"nin ; 
si 8 that she could not relax her vigilance ` 


nce s 
Tec? anes from, experience that shé could 
Any mers er recurrence of the ulcerative colitis 
BLS seco ent. In the course of her treatment 
her i that this behaviour had cloaked 

n this scious need for the hild to be sick. 

tec dot open a factor important for the 
Tents ian treatment of psychosomatic ail- 
vident in children and in adults becomes 
* This factor is the unconscious un- 
of the » of the mother in the case of a child, 
an adult + other or lier substitute in the case of 
or With sever this.relationship with the child 
this unc € partner representing the child. -If 
taken 4 Onscious attitude of the mother is not 


into E Y 
Tuccess fu Consideration, treatnient will not be 


e 


Willi 
o illingnes 


to wi 
Wo ae en of the child from treatment, 
treatment ree of the child’s condition during 
muy " bb severe reaction, even a psychosis, 
Solves thie, ved in the mother when the child 
the mother fe with the mother before 
fed às been helped to give up the child 
Er nee, A ris 
*Secially in Such incidents have been observed 
BUS oue ot cbien wit morbid skin 
3 cen moth ere the symbiotic relationship be- 
Ose, er and child seems to be particularly 


‘It is seen 3 à 
^ in some cases that the mother is in 


» because the mother’s resistance may" 


o 
nd - 
other and more appropriate outléts “ 
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reality pleased to perpetuate the child’s physical 
helplessness, since many needs can be satisfied 
in the unity established between the mother and 

a sick child. It can compensate for a bankrupt 
marriage or a sense of personal inadequacy. It 
is as though the mother were comforting herself 
by thinking: ‘If I have nothing else, at least I 
mean something to a child who depends on me 
for its life.” 

Bodily illness as a form of helplessness is 
socially acceptable, and a premium is put upon 
the care given to a sick child. The psychoso- 
matic illness of the child provides the mother 
with a setting for acting out more deeply re- 
pressed unconscious impulses, often of a poly- 
morphous-perverse nature. These repressed 
pre-genital (sexual) drives of the mother find 
gratification in the physical ministrations to the 
child. In this way the mother can avoid aware- 
ness of such urges within herself but cn Be pre- 
occupied with them outside herself (in the child), 
and satisfy thera through the child. 

At present the commonly accepted viewpoint 
regarding the mother-child relationship in the 
case of psychosomatic illness puts the emphasis 
upon the mother’s rejection of the sick child. I 
t which could be arrived 


at only through the sycho-analytic study of the 
m ; ien ill children. I 


mothers of psychosomatically i 


but encourages 

ds him when he is sick. 
I see in this fact the fundamental difference 1n 

the mother-child relationship between the psy- 


chosomatic pattern and some psychotic patterns 
of respons chotic develop- 


e. In the cases of psy 
ment which I have studie 


d, I have found that 
there is outright rejection of the child by the 
mother. In the psyc 


ho-analysis of mothers of 
children who had psychotic reactions, I found 
"that these mothers frequently had.fears concern- 
ing the mental health of the child even before its 
birth. In several cases I found that the mother 
had unconsciously identified this child with some 
psychotic member of hez own or of her husband’s 
family, and that she had ap) 


strivings towar 
his illness and rewar 


proached the child 
since his birth as if he were not ‘ normal > 
watching continually for signs of his insanity. 
Children can be amazingly obliging to the un- 
conscious needs of their- mothers," especially if 
they are conditioned to them so early in life. 
These mothers rationalized their attituaes with 
the child's behavio"r which .became manifest 
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only later. In such a relationship the ud E 
nothing to gain by being sick somatically; n 
does not pay to repress destructive ard sexua 
-genital impulses. h 
p i relationship the child 
cannot resist the mother’s unconscious bid for 
the continuation of a Ielationship which 
promises gratification of his infantile needs as 
long as he remains attached in this way to the 
mother. In this relationship it pays for the child 
not to expose the mother by overt behaviour. 
The gratification of such mutual needs in an 
overt form is possible only in perversion or 
psychosis. The child conditioned to derive such 
gratification from this relationship will insist 
upon the mother’s attending to these needs. To 
become sick, therefore, means to establish or 
re-establish the conditions for immediate grati- 


fication of such needs, while at the 
destructive 
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a threat to this relation: 
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when her psychosomatic symptoms had one 
peared. In addition, her mother had an Child's 
of depression during one phase of the c » 
treatment. : ^ WS itis 

This patient had dévelopéd ulcérative c 
at the age of seven and a half, A fter £ M 
analysis, when the dynamics of.the u MC 
colitis had been analysed and she no lone. uc 
“produce” attacks of ulcerative colitis, S m 
veloped ulcers of the leg? Fora short P 
preceding the onset of the leg ulcer, a avert 
displayed fot the first time marke ia. she 
anxiety, and suffered from severt insomni o 
clung in panic (o her mother during one se Ss 
as if she feared that her mother might ho 
away by some invisible. force. These à of an 
and her‘entiré behaviour had the quiere did 
incipient psychosis. What happened? , ine teat 
She not develop a psychosis then, out i: 
developed vlcers of the leg? . 


Part II Nu 

Before attempting to answer these ber. it 
on the basis ‘of psycho-analytic S for 2 
might be interesting to turn, our attentic sycho* 
moment to the experiences of non-P What 
analytic research in this particular JA jsycho" 
is known of the interrelated dynamics 9 Precum 
Somatic illness and psychosis and gre ave 
Stances under Which psychotic episo somati 
occurred during tke treatment of JDOER occur. 
disorders? Recently, psychotic inciden d CTH 
ting during treatment with costisone an survey 
ave attracted psychiatric attention. ne 
of the literatürb des that the Hn Ue 
Moval of the somatic ‘symptoms is 25$ chos?" 
be the causa] factor. Obse.vations of PSY, er 


wi 
xA alo 
matic illness in Psychotic patients reve with the 
incidence in the, psychotic as compares invest 
D0n-psychotic population. A group » mater 
ators found that in one group of Ded with H 
“he psychosomatic disorder disappeare e bell?’ 
onset of the psychosis. They expresse » uy? 

Ten "in “either” (9 ogy 
that to ‘a certain extent an ‘e j 


TAN e ism. 
somatic) ‘ or? (psychotic) mechan 


? For the detailed hist i 
this case the reader is TAS vehoan amies of 


referred tr Psychoanalytic Study 


of Ulcerative Colitis in Children ° ane. 
Case of Recurrent Ulcer cf the Leg Cu 


| . 


Instances 
In th 


^ Een the factors which operated 
Into a noe the psychosomatic condition 

difficult t aotic one remained obsc i 
" Drumderstar é ure. It is 
Ould occur, ard alsa why such a reaction 
others, shen ime in some patients and not in 
: atin Eh. e; circumstances appear to be 
Omes up.. ae Anothe? important question 
Pckosomat y dò some patients change their 
Pythosis in pattern of response to that of 
p. my Park ee eua other patients, 
tie Tome (ulcera change the psychosomatic 
ME not the aon aha colitis to ulcers of the leg) 
mana otic coe pattern of response? 
Cortisa ents -occurring during treat- 
acing on and’ ACTH may not have a 
ármacbl this study because of “the 
on moo Law effects of these hor- 
thi ome individu: nevertheless, the fact that 
Patticutas aed react to these hormones in 
à Bych Sloe poa direct out’ attention 
oe of these history’ of the (premorbid) 
r Possible - individuals, and make us 
Ves, È With psychological - factors’ not 
Ration OUt thordugh psychological: in- 

^ the Dass E E n^ de e 
lio i? Signif P cóncepts regarding the 
Spec the ores -of the inother-child rela- 
Bay ale Arabia maintenance of these 
sind A Psy Sua patterns of response, 
B Dos the GRE RR résponse on the one 
d tle t ible to deg, ic on the other, it-would 
ition t cma the factors which operate 
a Denon. or a psychosomatic con- 
a Dge must h one. I propose that this 
ith the m ave, occurred in the rela- 
psequenc other (or her substitute), with 
iD With Tk 1 consider this specific 
or in c mother as the dynamic 
Eom 1 of these two patterns of 
md tien oy in the quality of relation- 
ig SS Modes hes her substitute determines 
UA a interna xi ealing with his instinctual 
mot dn his chan cality) and with the outer 
X thers Tespons ge in object relationship may 

e to an actual change of 


"atq, (or 
inte S the 9 mo 
retacl Mother substitute's) feelings to- 


ith 


its 
N 
“lations 


thi b With 

e 

de Patien the 
teal Ads Us 
Oo Ys 


De 


à Aon o 
uns ee eriences with’this important 
t uce this change of feeling ™ 
i 


Win Mugg S 

thaing i; ehosomatic relationship is d$- 
n gu pend upon the patient's 

Si feet ity to firid a replacement fox 

age UP object (mother) with Who 


Simi}. 
ila SCC MIO 
7 relationship in order to avo" 


Son, Neg t n 


atien: 
on ut or as a result of the patient's 
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a psychotic response. If, however, the disap- 
pointment in the mother (or her Substitute) was 
so severe that the patient is unwilling to accept 
another object, then he will withdraw his libi- 
dinal cathexis from the real objects and their 
representations, a step which ushers in the 
psychotic break with 
degree of psychosis which a patient will develop 
in such a situation depends upon a variety of 
factors, among which the nature and intensity of 
the destructive impulses are of paramount im- 
portance. The withdrawal of the libido frem the 
real object constitutes in my opinion an attempt 
on the part of the patient to deal with these 
destructive impulses, and I would refer to it as 
the ‘ psychotic defence’, in contrast te the 
: psychosomatic defence? which uses repression 
as its main mechanism in dealing with the de- 
structive impulses. The withdrawn object libido 
serves to mitigate the destructive impulses, à 

tial for the preservation of 


process which is essen 
the external objects and of the self. Failure to 
important aim may result in 


achieve this most 1 
violence against the external objects, but more 
self, and lead to suicidal 
attémpts, Or actual suicide. The link between 
this overt self-destruction and the ‘ psychoso- 
matic suicide’ is obvious. The psychosomatic 
süicide occurs in à situation of intense frustra- 
tion. ' Frustration leads to an acute increase in 
the destructive impulses, which have to be re- 
ressed abruptly as long as the psychosomatic 


relationship prevails. pu 
The most desirable outcome of this instinctual 


conflict would be for the patient to renounce the 
ychosomatic object relationship and to accept 
ore mature one. ch an outcome 1S 


a result 


treatment W. ) 
adequately with his psychic, 9. his pua 
reality. through the relationship with the analyst, 
and to resolve successfully, that is on a Con 
level, the struggle between the deg pn 
the libidinal impulses? In the course © e 
patient is helped to experience an 
dually feelings of 
rience of such 
the course of the 
and relates not only to 
impulses, but 
! relinquish the 
her—to whom such 
liest (oral and 


: isode from the 


reality. The character and ' 
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analysis of a patient, a middle-aged man v 
chroxic ulcerative colitis. In the coucse o - 
analysis he had ‘gradually’ come to understan 

the meaning of his somatic symptoms in relation 
to his wife, whom he unconsciously looked on as 
a mother. He had always been a ' good boy 

who had had bowel trouble since early youth. In 
this particular psycho-analytic session he re- 
ported an incident which had occurred the day 


for dinner and 


of transgressions, 
had not only pr 


W, With this view in mind to 


not been s 
Partners, 
yet to relinquish thi 
the guise of illne: 
gratification of thei 


In this case Particularly stron 
homosexual j 


B i :ecusse 
: IeSponsible for it cannot be discus À 


’ comes out in different ways 
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to 
episode. She had the idea that I Mess 
poison her (when i offered her a piece p real 
that I was not the real Doctor S., that by her 
Doctor S. was kept locked-up ina room Dia 
mother, and that I was really a mân. In she dis- 
against her homosexuality, at that hw a 
played exaggerated- heterosexual pcne attacks 
was preoccupied with fantasies of sexual at 
by men. s : re- 
Certain behaviour‘ of the patient W 
ceded the psychotic episode may be Me she 
At one time she confessed to the analys of et 
had been secretly licking the excretions | M 
ulcer, aiid on $ome occasions had promi. é of 
her dog to do likewise." he had one Tal the 
frahk soiling «after the interpretation orm 9 
secreting ulcer was an Eae * could 
soiling for her during: that phase. behaviof 
understand in the analysis that this d to the 
Was intended to prove to herself wx 
analyst that- she was~not able to us 3 
impulses consciously , without acting ae 
immidiately‘in reality. ' deal! 
We ive keep‘in mind that we or the 


her 
(QUE 


hére with patients whose anxieties id 
earliest phases of development, bae AhroUs 
ance of the mother equals losing h Fil sadist! 
omnipotent destruction by cral and eok the 5 
means. The only Way for the child to pur is, H 
powers is to deny théir existence, sis 0 M. 
a Dress Such impulses, Yet tae analysis 9. ie 

a patient has to Jead back tc these 


gel E che ps. Ie 
Situations and to expose, as it were, * n Re seid 
layers of his Personality, In ehis Senee ast ae 
disorder Which has “ts origins in € a 


3 in the 
hood would have to be dealt oo i 
way. The occurrence ofa" P npe o 
ence’ in the Course of the ied cto 
patients is notiiing unusual. The sid the f^ yd 
its relative Strength or weakness, 4 d here 


ex! 
I cannot refrain. from stating that d yin | j 
ence the relationship of the Pe iple fact? of 
analyst is the most potent ano To cons 
the reconstruction or even in the pr op 
of the patient’s ego. ^ tic E. re 
The end of the poen. ng, differ of 
j : ce 
"phases of the analysis. At this ae ott 
the analysis the resistance may € such 25 rac, 
form of an acting-out of impulses jh Chi ap? 
in'the treatment. of: patients y rd 
‘neurosis, especially those referre ; ple 
sive character k 


a 
t bee? 
While my patient had nct 2» Ye 
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tolerate consciously the awareness of her de- 
Structive impulses, particularly because they en- 
dangered the lives of her mother and herself, 
there had occurred ajready,some modification of 
these impulses during the analysis. Her ulcera- 
tive colitis had°been of a very severe nature, and 
Tajor:surgery, contemplated during one of her 
Ospitalizations, was prevented with difficulty. 
: he Analysis of the phase of the ulcers of the leg 
cvealed the predominance of oral and anal- 
im otic, (libidinal) with än admixture of phallic 
5 pulses, while in the ulcerative colitis intense 
ral and anal-sadistic (destructive), impulses had 
P dominated, - That is to say that thère had 
desady occurred. a better fusion between the 
d ructive and the.libidinal impulses. The 
es of the ulcer of the leg and the entire 
s &viour.of the patient now*came closer to a 

nversion hysteria. 
mt Was found that’ an, important faetor moti- 
Ing her behaviour at that?ime was the change 
per mother's. attitude towards here This 
ee seemed to play-an essential: part in the 
Tastee of her psychotic ‘behaviour. Her 
erica who had been, supporting the analytic 
Rei Vours.all along, seemed „at this erucial 
Ner when the psychosomatic relationship be- 
eae em ja obviously coming to an end, 
ation, Pared to do without it than Was my 
€ unconscious homosexual ne€ds of the mother, 
is had found distorted gratification .in’ this 
an Onship with het child. The mother had dis- 
sug ed her ministrations to the child upon 
i suns of the analyst. The punitive charac- 
le Yeh in which this was done by the 
other t was brought out later in connection with 
ae ehaviour of the mother, which helped me 
p derstand my patient’s reactions. 
Meee had suddenly developed great 
a 3n one of her nieces, a girl slightly older 
my patient, with whom she nowspent much 


of : 
pel time, When she was with her niece my 
‘interna «Was not allowed to disturb them or.to 


ithe nr lengthy daily telephone conversa- 
Over dd €n my patient one day asked to sleep 
an att Yer grandmother's—a step which denoted 

< tempt to get away from hes mother—the 


m 1 e 
Other mage difficulties, but finally acceded., 


a 4 
ae the mother revealed to me that seeing my 
ent in bed with the grandmother had upset 


Sh. Breatly. She had seen red before her eyes. 


I had underestimated the strength of during any other form 


© Said: * Tg think'that my child should want» 
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9 
to be so close to anyone else but her mother.’ 
It was inconceivable to her. My patient indicated 
through her behaviour that she perceived her 
mother’s wish for homosexual submission, in 
this disguised form, yet at this point she did not 
respond to it with a recurrence of the ulcer of 
the leg, as she had done previously. s 
Her unconscious homosexual conflict promp- 
ted her to project homosexual wishes on to the 
analyst and to interpret the analyst’s behavipur 
as homosexual seduction. When she spoke to 
me of her paranoid ideas later, it was already with 
judgement that these were ‘ crazy ° ideas. (This 
was several weeks later, when her feelings were 
already changing.) She told me of her idea of 
the poisoned cake four weeks after the incident 
had occurred, when she explained to me why she 
had not accepted the cake from me then. At the 
time she had appeared very anxious and dis- 
turbed, but tried to conceal it from me. y 
Throughout her treatment her basic relation- 
ship with the anàlyst was one of trust. It could 
be maintained even during these difficult phases, 
when, her earliest wishes and hostilities relating 
‘to her mother appeared in the paranoid elabora- 
tics in the transference. This factor, m my 
opinion, accounts for the difference between 
psychotic incidents of such patients occurring 


duri: sycho-analysis and those occurring 
520. of treatment (or spon- 


taneously. At no time during the analysis did 


she lose the relationship with the analyst, and 
therefore she did not develop a true psychosis, 
but only a * transference psychosis - | 
This peter. incident of my patient ids 

seem to support the belief held by some w 

in the field that psychotic episodes in the P 
of psycho-analytic treatment of some psycho- 
somatic disorders are a regular occurrence. T 
has not been my experience. I have since treate 
several cases of ulcerative colitis and of bronchial 
"asthma, whose psychological reports md 
marked “psychotic trends (schizoid-paranoic- 
depressive) and contraindications to psycho- 
analysis, without any incident of ^manifest 
psychosis. I have had the experience in one case 
of ulcerative colitis that psycho-analytic treat- 


* pent protected, the patient against a psychotic 


break which under his circurhstances seemed 
otherwise unavoidable.? SiL A 

I want to put particalar emphasis on this 
point, because with the steady advance of psycho- 
somatic medicine, more and more diseases are 


a T = ^ x $E a. 
of plbis case wit be reported in detail in * Psycho-analytic Treatment of Ulceratiye Colitis versus eee 


Sychotherapy do wg 
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recognized as psychosomatic disorders; and 
with«this, an increasing demand is made upon 
the medical profession forthe treatment of such 
disorders. Although psycho-analytic Viewpoints 
regarding the nature of Psychosomatic illness 
‘seem to be generally accepted, psychiatrists are 
reluctant to use a truly dynamic approach in the 
actual treatment of such cases. It would seem 
to me that, aside from the difficulty of acquiring 
the;technical skills necessary for the application 
of such treatment, a Major factor responsible 
for the reluctance to use psycho-analytic therapy 
in the treatment of such cases revolves around 
the appearance of 
psychotic episodes followingthe disappearance of 
the psychosomatic Symptoms in such treatment. 
i s of interest to me-to 

which led the mother 
gh severe depression 
during her child’s treatment. At the time when 
was thirteen and a half 
g her only occasionally, 
it were, while'T had dis- 


had been Working during that year and 


She 


l ing. 
aviour with me she revealed 


Proportionately "worri 
Tealized that she fi 


Saw the mother she 
Was suffering from a marked depression, yet had 
not been 


MELITTA SPERLING 


Who upon my suggestion 


, moth 
` would want 


h e 
attempt to derionstrate that the early t 


‘structive impulses’ had been ado? nis? 


3 d 
sensed. Through her peculiar behaviour s i 
managed to make herself ,her mother 8 orig 
guard or ‘life saver ’, this time without pé e 
to manifestly somatic, or, manifestly E of the 
Symptoms. She did not have a Yecurrenc rob 
ulcers of the leg, nor did she develop, a Pd] 
At this point she had resolved her (n her 
conflict whether to leave her mother, Me. by 
unconscious had equalled losing her "ns illness 
destroying her, or tc cling to her in being 2 
which meant to preservé her mother d her 
dependent and helpless infant. In had. 
present: behaviour irüdicated that she ith het 
solved “her ambivalent relationship W 


1 develoP 
mother sufficiently for kez not to need to ologic? 


With her mother. There was a valid cly, th 
motive involved in her behaviour, paa e hous? 
her mothéz should not be left alore in m ) 
in her condition. fà her strange beha mother $ 
carried out the motive of guarding pn walking 


life by literally preventing herself from Ve np 


: : ing 
away from her mother. ‘The n the Ie 
Pürpose of her behávigur (the pain tient ? 


had not been apparent to either my Pê 
her mother, . i ae 

The analysis of the paranoid p ele 
Patient’ revealed that her paranoid 10° 


o 
tooted in unconscious:fantasies of à T 
breast. and penis! On the anal oe Ww. 2a 
Dressed in the co rophilic impulses. ocupi 
ater phase of ibid she was reo she 
with fantasies of fellatio ang-cunnilin 2a to 
Was extremely sensitive during this d 
brother's thumbsucking, to which S$ 
with disproportionate rage. it may cent 
S a postscript to this case it adole or 
rest to leari that my patient as [y to pus? pet 
Would tell me that she had subtly per MO" 
êr off cn'many occasions when 


f thi 
wor? 


inte 
girl 


had done i 
and playfully stroke and tickle her 


;Q ab 
SUMMARY s iP. 

^ ulcer? pe 

case of the leg stabili was 

he 50° 


I have used the 


Psychosomatic relationship with t he ness 
the mainspring for this patient $, relatio 
matic and mental, As a result of Era 
a special mechanism. in dealing e 


«mecha 
Patient early in ‘life. This A 
referred to in the paper as repr2ss 


4 
| 


: his means th 
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tive im k x 

closely Bec yet it would. seem to be more 

eniai it wo dee the mechanism of denial. In 

are split E ] Seem that the denied impulses 
: from znd barred access to the ego 

iat They cannot undergo the modifi- 

i o of the repressed 
£o in neurotic symptom forma- 


sons whict 
? pu Ses 
lons, n 


‘ Tt'wo 4 
thetgo uld stem that only in this way can 


itself uo a patient develop and maintain 
Adjusteq are would appear to be a reality- 
t was enm (non-psychotic). .' 
Petsonality Ssible through the analysis of the 
Matic (ulce underlying ihe various psychoso- 
Pho asi colitis, ulcers tf the'leg) and 
qehifestati ori. (neurctie, perverse, psychotic) 
qi mics of.th to gain an understanding df the 
Cm in the co ese manifestations and to resolve 
O-analytic tre of treatment. (Five years of 
"up.) Tn ament and five years of close 
its pees it was he psychoanalytic treatment of 
fro ations to hae d id free, the libido from 
Mits orig: the original object (mother) and 
8atifion ss iginal aims (oral-anal, i n 
fory, ations from thes ral-anal, infantile'sexual 
ard to the tne mother) amd fo move it 
; genital phase, the position ofthe 


BSycl 
follo 
this c. 


DI 
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libido which is a pre-condition for mature func- 
tioning.» At the same time it Was necessary to 
help the patient gradually to accept and to 
tolerate her denied impulses consciously. In 
order to achieve this it was necessary to modify 
and eventually to resolve the psychosomatic 
relationship. In the course of this procedure d 
better fusion of the freed libidinal and destruc- 
tive impulses could take place, a situation which 
is important for the sublimation of such im- 
pulses. Psycho-analysis initiates, promotes, and 
brings to a conclusion these complex psycho- 
dynamic processes which eventually result, as 
they have done in this case, in a better solution 
of the struggle between the destructive and the 
libidinal impulses, and lead to the establishment 
6f stable, that is, less dependent and less ambi- 
valent object relationships. I do not know of any 
other treatment which could achieve this. . 

It is hoped that a better understanding of the 
genesis and the interrelation of psychosis and 
psychosomatic illness will relieve anxiety in 
those who treat these cases and make available 
the, full benefits of psycho-analytic therapy to a 
greater number of psychosomatic patients. 
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NOTES ON MENSTRUATION ` oh 


By EMILIO M. RODRIGUE, Lonpon ^ 


In tàis paper I shall describe some changes in a 
3 which occurred over three consecutive 
i Pct in the course of her analysis. I 


Was perfect 


ng young man, riding reck- 
lessly on his motor-cycle, inyu 


he also idealized her mother: 


not to blame: my technique C cold’, 
ing) was held Tesponsible, 


Another Significant feature in t 


walls of the consulti; 


xz k, for ian 
“impulses she brought herself to -spea way 9 


- He was often re- 


s of the 
had to protect me irom the EA 
external word by keeping me E I indicate 
responded: with great anxiety iere was o 
the strong coatrolling element But she als 
cealed behind Her protective urges. = connecté 
began to produce new Nue ee sexua 
witht her fedr of-her fiancé aga ganga appease 
object. Concurrently, asimilar s had the 
in the transference situ-tion wn a xually Í 
thought that I might assault a outside th 
happened fo see her in the’ stree 2 QUI 
“four walls of the consiilting-room . 


VLA MED ERIOD 
^ THE First MENSTRUAL P 


xual 
jeu Gs ese Se 
Fóllowing the expression of th 


the 


first tithe, of her menstruation: R significant, 
introducing the topic was in itse of what $ 
he started one session complaining | which il 
called ‘her < Washing mania’; Sed to This 
meant that at times she felt compe time 2 
ër accumulated washing at’ one al Way; 4 
task was carried out ‘in an edid ni ne 
She was unable to stop until she ha her fat d 
€ previous evening, she told m guests, 
ad invited her to join him and RART jent 
she had refused because she was wi the pati he 
er ^ washing mania’ reminde reveale* sri- 
of her first menstruation, and she then OF in 
fear, Shame, ard agonizing pain 


time 
3 first 
enced. Concurrently, aná for the 


f 
other fo 


MH er nt om 
- her analysis, she openly criticized her 7 fi 


5 
: j receive wa 
the little understending and p that SMe en 
her at that time. Then she ded that ae hef 
meristruating that day, and ad h to T pet 
Strual pain could be acute erin whe the 
to the point of fainting. F as querit. felt 
refusal to join her father w 


ting >”, 
> Confined within the four’ patient said that when menstrua m". d 
ig-room, The patient her- repelled by men. s 4 charactéri wa 
erceiving me ‘thus she A very depressive moo tern of €? e wê 
cé. The, reason next two sessions.. The pat neral ther a 
count for her attitude was that she significant. In the Airst the ge : societ : 


Mrs, Klein’s s 1 
Opportunity: of ex 


ical 
elytic? 
Read before the British Psycho-Anzl/ 
17 October, 1951. k z 
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i belief that she could keep nothing inside her- 
c In the second, a contrary complaint was 
cS theme: she was in despair because 
d ing and everyone was, as she put it, * in- 
ane A her?" On, the first day, everything fell 
i in tom hér;;she could not think or con- 
"m rdte, her head was empty, like a * vacuum °. 

knowledge received at the Art School or 


elsewhere seemed to have been lost. In the mood 
D 


that characterized the second session she felt, as 


ka i i : 
‚an artist, at the mercy of countless influences 


m brought a feeling of complete chaos 
Ree. Ing aesthetic values, and,the very un- 
one sensation that her work:did net belong 
E rd f She told me «sf the following episode: 
Who raped shown hér work toa publisher 
li ay after glancing at, her portfolio, said, ‘I 
Varies Couple of tlie pictures here, but your work 
rud ds much! in quality and technique that it 
TAN to believe it has all, been done by the 
E Person. , In fact the patient felt, as she 
artist a it, "possessed by, a community of 


These emotional patterns accompanying men- 


St 


o; 
ote fint menstrual evént and its emotional 
an EA s. The patient felt that my interpreta- 
et feh re of little, help. Everything I said to 
rede? and could not be assimilated or, 
ideas SN * I was influencing her and putting 
Pretatio her head with my words. My, İnter- 
D TM were „therefore either useless. or 
dud uu In either case she felt repelled by 
felt m m I had become the mother who was 
5 Digi shown little understanding arid not 
Seer] given the required assistance. At a 
c event her feeling of emptiness following 
a hee tae to me ‘her menstrual difficulties 
dude itterly reproachful attitude to her 
or p vas understood as a paranoid reaction 
Caus 
Eia given up a secret or, rather, 
Versely j ie a peken it away from her; and con- 
Stirred decs eeling of being influenced byeme 
ban re A phantasies in which I was felt to 
Kia er invading her inner world, creating 
STD - 
Datieg Pint I wish to single cut here is thé 
leeding AUR EE. belief in the menstrual 
simultane San uncanny event through which she 
s "pe lost everything inside her and 
Bil sd from outside. ‘The massive nature 
lurring Ss and, invasion was accompanied by à 
felt she of.the ego boundaries. The patient 
Was menstruating with her whole body. 


Tuati i 3 ienci 
tion were interpreted’ as a re-experiencmg , 


hi7 
aving confided in me—she felt empty be- , 


g 
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Tue SECOND MENSTRUAL PERIOD 

The analysis of some of the main phantasies 
that were so acutely,expressed: during her men- 
struation went on during the following weeks. 
The notion that her work possessed no artistic 
individuality led to depressive self-reproaches 
that she was a fake and a failure as an artist. 
These feelings were also expressed in other 
connections, especially in her so far unshaken 
belief in her devotion towards her fiancé. She 
could not bear the idea of having been a failure 
in that regard too and showed great anxiety 
when I interpreted her contention that her 
fiancé was missing and not dead as meaning 
that he was ‘ reported missing ° within herself as 
well. When her next menstrual period arrived 
she was still working through the same anxieties 
after having been, for the first time, consistently 
depressed for a long period. 


The night her period began she was awake and 


restless for a long time before sleep brought the 
following dream. She was at a big party Ee 
oupie, 


all the interesting people. couple by € A 
began to fight duels. Gradually the number o 
duéllists increased. It was a fascinating spec- 
tåle to watch. People at first fenced in the 
house, but then the fighting spread beyond, M 
the fields, in the twilight. The patient throug 
Gut admired the skill and daring shown by the 
duellists, but she was too frightened to oe 
active part. Instead, she joined a very det 
'dull group of people who were talking Es x 
In fact, they were so dull that she decide a og 

home. From this point the dream s R 
frankly sinister character. On her way ho: 


the skin and flesh o nito: BEN 


The flesh bulged out S QUE 
j il she could no yu 
p msn hoking, and began biting 


She felt as if she were c i 
and chewing big lumps of flesh, some of er 
she swallowed; the rest fell on the groun $ 
Finally she reached home and looked at lere 
in a mirror: the skin of her cheeks was thin an 
there was a hole in one part. The dream then 
faded out. s 3 

First among her associations was the recol- 


lection’ of a party she had recently eens 
"Where she had met a man who reminded her o 
ian interest in her 


me. This man (Mr. X) tooK^an ! 
at first, and this made her feel pleased and 
excited, but uneasy. ^ bitter disappointment 
followed when Mr. X spent the rest of the even- 


ing with another woman. The patiens blamed 
herself for being so sérious that,she made men 
ison’. “She 


yun away from her as if sh» were 5 pol: 


E E 
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complained of not being able te i ei Ga 
t parties; she always remained a as 

fecha observers witnessing everything, as she 
put it, in the ‘ cold light of reality °. 

The duellists in the dream reminded her of 
some frightful quarrels between her parents and, 
in particular, of one episode in her childhood 
when she witnessed her father threatening her 
mother with a razor-blade.? Finally, although 
the, patient was more interested than usual in 
this dream, and associated freely, she showed a 
strong, disinclination to deal with that part of 
the dream where the flesh of her mouth began to 
grow. She repeated several times that that part 
was uncanny and said she felt * in a muddle *. 

In the course of the analysis we came back to 
this dream on several Occasions. One imper- 
tant aspect of the dream was the shifting of 
moods—the admiration she felt for the skill and 
daring Of the duellists changing little by little 
into a feeling of apprehension, then to boredom, 

and finally becoming Positively uncanny. I 

pointed out to the patient that the ducllists, her 


exciting or dangerous. 


sharp contrast to the picture she maintained of 

me for a long period of 

like, half-alive creature, 
ancé—as a ghost meant 

Sexuality and thus t 


feelings of love, but onl A 
the parental couple. 

Her association. about < 
Specific reference to them 
lying the dream. -M 
equated with the aoti 


poison? was the ürst 
enstrual event under- 
€nstruation seemed to be 
on of poisonous substances 


RODRIGUE 


n 
being contained in her body (cf. us Ma 
mania), and thus the repulsion she felt f E 
when she was menstruating covered the Her 
anxiety that men were repelled ,by Ad an 
reference to poison was also unide?stoo but un- 
nection with her oral and anal trends, dis 
fortunately I cannot dwell on the pees, cipa- 
of her phantasies which involved the p This in 
tion of nearly all the erotogenic zones. as well 
itself I believe to be significant; with e the 
as with other female patients I have felt * 


3 during 
very richness of the material presented 


P from 
their menstrual periods prevented oa of the 
dealing‘ with it thorougnly. This asp f the 


/ re ut of i 
material was understood as a ees d enstru? 
phantasy ef flooding the object with 5 3 
blood.* Lpi 


‘ces an © 
The first part of the dreara pictures | s wit 


exe 


$ : : P È e wa 
ternal situation: parental intercours' as the / 
n 


nessed and her hate, projected into-it, rast 
dream progressed it became more sa tercouls’ 
the second part of the dream parental in in het 
became internalized. and took place ut m 
movth, the internalization bringing abo rousin? 
lation, (* expérience de l'horrible ’) an outh 4 
acute anxiety, The mutilation of her moate 
the primal scene imagery evoked was t (o 
the menstruation that was about to y ci ured, 
already started) when, the dream Ne i 
enstruation was unccnsciously CERA. jao? 
& mutilating, sadistic intercousse that to 
inside her, 


& ‘ : enst fi 
As in the case of the preceding m% gss 0 


lo 
Period, the elements of confusion of 
€g0-boundaries were: again present. cous! if 
and flesh in the dream stood Sanaa as We 
the two parents destroying one snr in we 
as for herself destroying'both paren elf AP” ine 
no line could ke drawn between ws at, of 
Objects. The patient herself oes growth to 
Opposing dangers represented byt re carti? sell 
esh in the mouth. If the biting We ia 


ing Be. 
its conclusion she would, finish per. the and 
up; but if she did not bite and spit and mrs 
plasm would finish by emothengs uit te 
her whole body. During the P 


en 
D expe? 
Strual period the bleeding had been €^. pen 


. g " i t a 
in a similar way, for the patien d that 
that she was losing everything, an we 


n 
no O ed 
ite giles 

XE rial d fulfi rj» 
* Also, the fact that the ciinical martial une aM py 
Toused an interest in me taat wes left estion f how”, 1 
would confirm Michael Balint's Sue station Font al 
valent attitude of seduction ana fru M. oe 
Women at their menses. (See Balint; atio £P. 
tion to the Psychology of Menstru 


Quart., 6, 1937 ) 
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thing and everyone was invading her. During 
Ee present period, however; there was a change: 
though the phantasies of loss and invasion had 
ed am dtamati¢ expression, the biting and 
e growing reached a standstill. From that 


point of vievy'the patient was not only biting but 


Er bing her mouth. With this compromise 
€ previous phantasy of her whole body men- 


ks : i : 
treating was modified; menstruation now was 


Confined to her mouth. © 
Buster associations indicated that the force- 
de Od of the sexual parents felt as des- 
Oe zu her oral-sadisüc impulses was at the 
time "d her menstrual anxieties. At-the same 
UN ji dreant showed that sexual intercourse 
aa - to be destructive because: the patient 
Td i T pt ojectéd. her poisonous hate (faeces) 
Shake ut, her sadistic,self as well. As a result 
Si 5 projective identification a part of herself 
a ost and she became (at the end of the first 
z ot the.dream) dull aril asexual.* 
iren was a distinct'improvement in her con- 
fine D this^ material chad “been worked 
the Hs . For the first time she was able to face 
Em that her fjaric&'was dead.” Her emotional, 
after th was reflected in à dream she had a week 
ale i e dream about the duel. Jn this dream 
wilal W exotic flowers of great beauty growing 
Nds 7 among rubbish in her'roof garden. She 
a tee tu find that such beautiful flowers 
grow im spite of lack “of care. Hare her 


associat) : A 
Ociations, including a*reference to. manure, ` 


Ps nu to»interpret that the roof garden stood 
DEN inside, here represented as untidy but 
ARN There was a gtowing belief that her 
pm might be safe, that she not only contained 
pocius faeces and that,she could feed. her 
Bon gg precisely because she no longer felt 
cae ed to control it so much. The patient 
si med my interpretations by saying that she 

no longer insisted on believing that her 


ancé $37. 
ance was only missing, and, that by admitting > 


hi 

ee she actually felt him to be much more 
a her memory. e 

to Mer d time a new aspect of her relation 

escribed er came to the fore. He was now 

as she h be ill-tempered but witty, kind, and, 

capabl erself put it, * the only one in my family 
AE € of showing realfeelings". — - "aa 

c jets D ME of her control over her internal 

recalled owever, roused new anxieties. She 

PORE tliat at the age of seven she planted 
ething in her indow-box which later turned 


i Ü 
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out to be a weed. She did not mind this out- 
come af, all, thrilled as she was ‘by the amazing 
weed which sprouted a long stalk and looked so 
robust. The whole family became very fond of 
it and called it simply the * Weed °, with a capital 
letter. When they moved to another flat they 
took the Weed along with them; this time it war 
placed in a larger box and grew much bigger. It 
grew so big, in fact, that it became a menace to 
the other plants, and there was no choice but to 
destroy it. However, it proved impossible to 
get rid of it entirely; because of its roots, its off- 
spring kept popping up again and again. 

This memory was reported about halfway 
through the inter-menstrual period. Neverthe- 
less, the contents of this recollection bore a 
striking resemblance to the theme of her asso- 
ciations during the previous menstrual period. 
In the life history of the Weed we find a counter- 
part to the duellists: first bold and admired, 
then dangerous and feared. Besides, both 
suffered the same fate. In the same way that the 
growth^of the mouth ended in mutilation, the 
amazing but cancer-like growth of the Weed 
called for its destruction. But here the immor- 
tality secured by offshoots of the Weed repre- 
sented a more optimistic type of compromise 
than the one hitherto pictured. 
> At the same time, there wi 
mainly persecutory to mainly 
Inothe oral mutilation the le 


been a persecutory one, the 
ah bots eNe anxiety appeared y 
the Weed-theme, in the threat to d 

flowers in the box. If the Weed stood for à 
fiancé, it was clear what this ideal object man 
to her in phantasy; it had the power to Se 
her whole life, its very strength suffocate to a 
point of extinction all her other interests an 


drives. A with the danger of * fas- 


Her way of dealin i S 
cination ° by this single object had been to spe 
it into many; but this also led to à splitting 


her own self, with a consequent experience o 
the fealing of utter 


loss of individuality creating r 
emptiness and dullness already described. The 
community of artists, "within herself, who forced 
> her in reality to paint in different styles is one 
example. But here T shovld'like,to give another 
brief example which at the same time-indicates 
another change in hen feelings. 
Twa days after the session in’which she re- 
called the episode of the weed, the patient 


ading anxiety had 
destruction of her 


* See Melanie K'ein's paper: 


- s 
* Notes on Some Scnizoid Mechanisms ^ Ini. 


J. Psycho-snsl., 27, 1946. 
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e following dream: she went into a 
p d her father joking and laughing 
in the company of twenty Negroes. He was A 
such friendly terms with them that she thought 
those Negroes were his relatives. She was 
nevertheless surprised, since her father was in 
“ality a notorious Negro-hater; but, on closer 
inspection, she saw that his face was distorted 
with anger. She then realized that he was being 
forced to pretend friendliness because he was 
outnumbered by the Negroes. 

“It serves him right ^—that was the moral of 
the dream according to the patient. In so far as 
in the dream her father stood for herself, she 
was forced to behave and to be like those traits 
and parts of herself that she had disowned and 
put into her objects. Thus a reversal of the 
Projective identification was brought about. At 
the same time, the crop of outnumbering 
Negroes às internal objects was but another 
version of the crop of choking weeds. 

When we understood that the Weed basically 
Tepresented her own greed projected into 
another object, we could then make more head- 
Way with the analysis. Side by side with this, án 


THE Tump MENSTRUAL PERIOD 


Ona Monday she told me th 
eventful week-end; she had 


and her menstruation had 


appeared on the 
day i She felt exhausted er account of 
at Sunday ran as follows 
ae í he met two youn 


en riding a 

T ) just: fly et an effortless 
Ne patient felt elated by this descrip- 
f s 


he knew exactly what th 
ev 
felt. At S stage she told me that it was an 
extraordinary Co'ncidence to 


Position. Riding on the motor-cycle cou 
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of young men riding motor-cycles ’, ar |. 
that that might be one of the reasons B od 
feeling so exhausted. But that very ere ae 
proved very helpful when she ayy m E she 
that day with the man she liked; Hither 


" hat - 
had always felt socially awkward, ut en 
evening she was so tired that she had no 


3 he 
left to Worry, or to be shy or stone. si 
could freely enjoy the time they spent puc. 
In fact, she considered that day to bea E the 
point in her.life. Her ‘relationship ie ree 
young man became a steady one, an A 
months later she marri¢d him. A nts of 

The ménstruation accompanying theni tmb 
that Sunday had been pairless for the any 
Her ‘motor-cycling experiences RE. 
menstruation, while similar to her peer 
about previous menstruation irr that the of the 
cyclists retained the dashing es in 
duellists aná the Weed, nevertheless o: "vem 
One important respect, The motor-cyc A ber 0 
not dangerous objects who would:outnu ha 
choke her. 
forced he: 
cyclist. ."The emphasis in her ,acco 
Sunday «fell on ber Sympathy with 
based on her assuming a. feminine T£ 


n. 
the ma 
ceptive 
jd thus 


H i o 
€ interpreted as 4 symbolic expression © «e 
Teadiness t 


It was a piee Ge 
experience.. When I asked lier Bi been 
austion had felt like, she said it ha 


i 
e 
This sensation of 1°% fe 
emptiness was the very opposite in d mes 
“vacuum ° State experienced in the fi nificant 
Struàtion described here. It is very d not jas 
that whilst on that occasion she could m no 
her father because she was menso uia m 
sne enjoyed the company of a man be : 

was menstruating. UN 


e 


i S' H 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION: ries 


+g S€ 
:anitv in a e! 
I have tried to show the cone "o a 
* of phantasies over three menstrua. t 


main feature in this sequence S Nd ed 
patient's anxiety, of a rere depress. 
first, diminished and became ah P arit! , di 5 
in quality. With the lessening o tration io 
patient's symptoms of*pain in s hers d 
appeared, and she was able to um oe eri 
fall in love, During the first meas 


P 


—— — ee = 
i 
Y ee m ———— —— 


NOTES ‘ON MENSTRUATION 


the patient felt herself to be permeated by a to 
a fro movement, of shapeless objects which 
peered as vague outlines, and which she 
meee ^as 'someone?, ‘everyone’, 'any- 
"Ing ', etc.’ She felt herself split into a com- 


munity of * someones’, whilst I was perceived 


^as ilie double of the shapeless internal objects. 
€tsecution was experienced during the second 


Menstrual period, by a host of controlling and 


Controlled objects. These objects—the duellists 


; —had human charactéristics. At the same time 


a less drastic control and an increasing concern 
E good object could be observed in that a 
m earlier phantasy about a weed changed to 
th min interest Anegood flowers. The third 
shi S a petiod ushered in an, object-relation- 
: FEN arácterized bya loving attitude and a 
emae of, experiences with an object while 
andi ning at the same time comparatively free 
vdependent of it. 2 
is ae of the, changes in this patient 
" ci itated if we consider the process of 
milation described by:Paula Heimann in her 


Pis on sublimation: She suggests that the 


„© Capacity to-subliraté entails a-relationship, 


With j $ x 
With internal objects which are not overwhelm- 


mi dr rSecutoty or idealized; for in either of 
Vile ases the work of sublimation carried out 
A direst ds primarily. done-out of fear-—fear of 

3 fete d persecuting or intolerably exacting 
ont Teating under these conditions;is not 
takes Umm and personal endeavour, but 
toward e form of a placatory or propitiatory act 
Tds an object felt to be an alien to the self 
CURTIS object). In the ‘present 
relation As was seen that the patient had a 
jects, Ship with idealized, or persecutory ob- 
Special E one stage particularly they had a 
uelli te aracteristic: that of fascination. The 
Sts, the Weed, and the Negroes were 


exa: ei : RNS 
mae of “fascinating internal ‘objects that 


Tens her feel at their mercy, During the last > 


sympatte Period, however, the patient was 1n 
Sbellbois With her object while not feeling 
Capaci und or threatened by*its power. This 

ity for sympathy with an object—a feeling 


o the : 
ow, ness with it, in which she still retained her 


i | free self can be seen asethe result of an ` 


e s : 
ane elation with an assimilated object. 
assimilation was possible only when the 


‘It must be assessed in relation 


' Klein has poi 


J g 
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patient realized to what extent she had put her 
own impulses into her objects. > ò 

If the fact that the patient could have a good 
relationship with a man because she was men- 
struating is borne in mind, it follows that this 
event was a helpful experience. It was so, I 
think, because with the assimilation of the goo? 
object a certain balance in the mechanisms of 
introjection and projection was reached, in the 
sense that she achieved the unconscious belief 
that the bad object had been ejected whilst the 
good object remained in a safe inner world. By 
the third menstrual period described the patient 
felt that her inside, as a result of the genital 
bleeding, was empty, clean, and safe, ready to 
carry her future children. On this occasion she 
took a predominantly feminine rôle. Con- 
currently with this gain in femininity, with the 
diminution particularly of her persecutory 
anxiety and the lessening of control over her 
internal objects, her libido, which till then had 
remained fixated to the lost object, could now 
be transferred to a new object. Her new choice 
was significant because in the new man she now 
loved she had been able to retain some of the 
admired qualities of her lost sweetheart, viz. his 
interest in motor-cycling. This improvement 


t fully maintained was significant. 
veo Rd rs to the fact that the 


tment in her 


E d adjus s 
patient later showed a good adj y for happi- 


marriage and hada greater capacit. 


ness. i kha . 
I think it worth while pointing out that men: 


struation can be experienced as good pie a 
ful, because in the analytical litera ? 
oni aspect of menstruation has been con 

ein neglected. Most writers dealing with 
this topic have over-emphasized the traumatic 
aspect of menstruation, considering it almost 
exclusively as à revival of the female castration 
complex, as à cyclic abortion, as Son 
dirty equated with faeces, etc. These are Wi " 
spread anxiety situations to be found in the 
analysis of every woman, but I believe that a 
better perspective is gained if the constructive 
aspects of menstruation are contemplated as 
well. It is important to consider, as Melanie 
nted out, that ‘ menstruation can 
sitive,in so far as it 


also be experienced as po 
Helene Devtsch has 


indicates fertility ',* or as 
E 2 


Be x - * 

1 P. « 

T Rela ontibution to the Preblem of Sublimation ead 
is £ Di SUTA. 

Sycho- Anal., 23. Se! of Internelization °, 


n i F 
Dr, Marje t book dealing with. female psycho:oBy, , 


€ Langer Folds the same view. ‘Each men- 


= i 
on signifies, it is true, ihe loss of a hope of becom- 
Vip eco at the same time, it symbole ee 
youth and fecundity for the woman, her Cane Phe 
continuous regeneration, and TO ‘ 
maternity.’ _Materniaad y'52x0, 1951, p. 165. 
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stated, * menstruation one z decisive experi- 
ip this process of feminization’. . 
es hoad like to deal briefly with the 
feeling of * uncanniness ° that So often accom- 
panies menstruation. Practically all papers on 
this subject refer to the taboos, superstitions, 
“and prohibitions, old and ew, that have 
gathered round the menstruating woman. The 
work of C. D. Daly in particular has given us a 
wealth of valuable information, drawn from 
literary and anthropological data.7 Several 
explanations have been put forward to account 
for the widespread horror and the creation of 
taboos that this biological phenomenon evokes. 
C. D. Daly considers the most 
virulent ' and ultimately 
ressed early in- 
o his mother.’ 
s to be found in 
genital bleeding 
stirs in the boy (and in the group). . 


ay'in which men- 


elf. Leaving aside 


ely as uncanny by - 
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period *, adding that they forget from. monti 
month that their periodic depression is S RES 
by the approach of the merses and bre lies 
relief when the onset of menstruation-sup s 
a rational explanation of this depression ture: 
cit., p. 174). This forgetting the periodic "— 
of the depression might be due to the e 

stirred up by the relatively fixed mens that 

timing, provoking in the woman the feeling tien, 

the inside of the body is controlled by P 

powerful forces, followir an immutable 

oral law. ‘ e 

Phe findings of Melanie Klein ? regarding thi 

sexual development of the girl suggest n in 

direct Oedipus complex «alternates witb, “ancy 

verted Oedipuş complex from early jn with 

onwards. Vaginal sensations "associate eptive 

phantasies of a typically feminine rec girl's 

nature frequently accompany the yoma her 

heterosexual impulses, It follows fro urs in 
views that when the frst. menstruation occ does 
puberty, this event, important though it pho 
not bring in its train a new, specifically ender” 
conflict. "Its/deeper meaning has to be viety 
Stood iti the light of tite phantasies and " the 
situations Pertaining to the early Sage e first 
Oedipus complex in the girl. Fhus in.th 


à ide? 
two menstrua] Periods here described m 
of the uncanny appeared. The analysis t felt 
anxiety-situati 


Ons revealed that the pud az 
i either invaded by or lost raw 
Object, and she Was unable in either case fo ting 
a line between herself and the bad (d 3 
Persecutory) Object. This inner confusio ale jn 
failing'a notion of unceality, must play 2 men 
the < secret and mysterious fears’ that 
Struation so Often arouses, - 


at she was 


5 


* * Der Menstruation 
and ‘ The Menstruation 
anal, Quart., 4, 1935, 


skomplex * Imago, 14 192 
Sree. » 14, 8, 
Complex in Literature ^, Psycho- 
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CLIMAT. X 
3 NICAL AND THEORETICAL OBSERVATIONS ON — 
'.— „MALE HOMOSEXUALITY | 


By THOMAS SREEMAN, GLascow 


a 
Any on deiat á ; 

Mec ation of problems relating to male 
DS thc y is limited by a number of factors. 
panic ae are the unknown importànce of 
A Ed (consaitutional, hormonal) in 
Bins of hon [y the coudition, the different 
nation sees qu behaviour, and the alter- 

Scenes in, the same individual. 
Reticnts he ytic- investigation of homosexual 

iv s shown how much can bé achieved 
CURES ANUS Gg whilg being given adequate 
red, Set is ‘left: temporarily on oae side 
ed the ger, Ferenczi and others have slari- 
Operative pom psychological mechanisms 
Viewing th this perversion. Nunberg (17) in 
ij Cre psychological factors wrote:;.. 
the RS identification with the mother, 
dice (indt a. narcissistic type of object 
© male ding herewith the overvaluation of 
Other END and fear of the father or, in 
Pethaps E S, castration anxiety. Finally, and 
favoured tige fundamentally, homosexuality. is 
Ove die Reeve ana attitude towards the 
reu É 
nothing AD has, emphasized that there is 
ences. Ee about such psychological in- 
nothing * t has pointed out (9) that ‘ there is 
most cim gained, however, by separating 
ü On the Pisas types. of inversion from tlie 
à at king is of constitütional peculiarities of 
Uicient x What we find as an apparently 
» Medion of these types can be 

IE ii to be present; though less 
$5 and of xin constitution of transitional 
formal,’ ind ose whose manifest attitude is 

Om! s eed when certain patients suffering 


S»; “pot j . s 
ta lect d ence and ejaculatio praecox are 


if , under. 3 
peical Stand what constitutional, psycho: 


D En s 
am fe environmental forces prevented 
w;cOmparis eveloping into overt homosexuals. 
Xith those cn of sucn non-homosexual patients 
d May ner Pating of homosexual tenden* 
è “psycho Ip to a further elucidation of some of 
ological problems associated with 
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ed t : 
o .psycho-analytic study it is difficult 


e 


homosexuality. While the aim of this werk is 
to present some clinical and theoretical observa- 
tions on male homosexuality, the author feels 
that it would be premature to use such material 
to support any new conclusion regarding the 
nature or aetiology of the condition. Clinical 
data and tentative theoretical speculation have 
a right to presentation without the construction 


of fresh hypotheses. Two sets of patients— 


three suffering primarily from inhibitions of 
from overt homo- 


genital potency and three 

sexuality--comprise the clinical material of this 
report. The ages of the patients range from 22 
to 39. They were under treatment for periods 
extending from seven months to over two years. 
Only one patient had less than one year of 
analysis. No further details of the patients’ 
histories will be given now. In the text the non- 
homosexual patients will be designated A, B, 


and C, and the homosexual patients X, Y, and 
Z 


‘THe CONFLICT OVER PASSIV. 
The three homosexual patients to be described 
here are representative of that group of homo- 
sexuals in which is found a preoccupation with 
masculinity. Such patients behave in an 
essentially masculine Way and have no desire to 
appear effeminate OT act in a feminine Way. 
. Ferenczi (7) has designated these individuals 
" <object homo-erotics °. “Such a patient feels 
himself a man in every respect, is as a rule very 
energetic and active.» and . there is nothing 
effeminate to be discovered» in his bodily or 
merital organization. The object of his inclina- 
tion alone is exchanged. - - - Patients like 
iMr. X cut across the clear-cut division which 
^Ferenczi made between the. object, homo-erotic 
and the subject homo-erotic. At the timc of his 
analysis. Mr. X «could» have been accurately 
described as an object” homo-erotic, yet several 
years previously he. had behaved very effemin- 
ately, fulfilling the description given by Ferenczi 
of the subject homszeretic individual. Such 
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E 
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patients raise the question of the essential 

nature of the masculinity of the object homo- 

erotic and how far the sexnal behaviour may be 

regarded as an expression of masculine tenden- 

cies. A pride in masculinity is to be found 

equally pronounced among patients whose 
“genital sexuality is impaired. 

Psycho-analysis has demonstrated that _the 
sexual drives have both active and Passive aims. 
Nunberg (19), on the basis of numerous observa- 
tions, has concluded that femininity in a man 
must-be represented by the passive aims of his 
sexual instincts, and he holds that feelings of 
femininity in both sexes have their origin in anal 
sensations. This view is in accord with Freud’s 
(10) statement: * The passive 


anal erotism, the €rotogenic zone of which corre- 


reached.’ z 
Homosexual patients frequently try to hide 


they 
This 
ening 


- Y related Several incidents 


when he had been fi 


1 í on.such 

Occasions, Behind this concern lay considerable 

anxiety Tegarding the Woman's sexual intérest in 
IS body, The idea 


€ genitalia 
was a repugnant thought. Alt i 
what less de “ une 


passivity. When Mr. B had fr 


fear of giving Way to Wis Passive wishes h. 


, as he eared hë 


‘failed to do se he was depressed. 
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announced that he had the strongest desire n 
his girl friend to caress his perineal Pe his 
to give way to such a wish, would Da ife to 
effeminacy. Mr. C did not iike his Dent 
touch his genitalia. On one.occasion whe per 
wife took the initiative and àdogted the a tn 
position in coitus he was sufficiently A T. 
avoid intercourse for some time. $ Ag WI jour 
B, he was afraid that such passive pec 
might be interpreted as effeminate. In ea assiVe 
a fear of effeminacy «bstructed the P 
sexual wishes from reaching expression. £ these 
Concurrent with sthe discussion T atients 
passivity problems the nonhomosexna d ana 
Showed 'the presence 4Of considera sation: 
interests. „ Analysis -represented defae whic! 
The treatment was likened to a cesspit hioughts- 
were deposited ‘ dirty °’, unclean . b nos 
Words and faeces were equated. T. fe. i 
striking example was afforded by M 
this instance not on!y were words ee 
Same way as faeces but: they were equiv o 
Semen also. ` The: patient: had complain a 2 
inability to remember kis dreams. To m dow 
Sate for this he had taken to wr iting p notes 
in theeniddle of the night and bringing Jained of 
to the'interyiews. *At this tiie he comp $ to Ws 
a precipitate defaecation in adero ea 
Symptoia of ejaculatio praecox. aie desire 
that when love-making or when the ove f0" 
defaecate appeared he was ofraid to e soiling 
fear of ejaculating in the ong instance “i ing? 
himself in the other. One day while ks e mid 
his difficulty of Writing down dreams in ; 
dle of the night withthe aid of a for f 
Pired that he kept paper and pencil jslike © 
pillow. The Teason for this was not 2 ove 
Setting out of bed but a fear that if he me syst 
zeam Would disappear. The eee i 
ody would result in the,loss of his faeces: 
Would lose semen or d use 
Mr. B ‘showed by his behaviour “alysis ly 
b he ana; ar 
Words that he wished to control t es DAS nd 
as,he attempted to control his faec girl ff go 
childhood, Hie chief love objects, A pe 
and his mother, were identified with hen 


a 
n S 
Constantly tried to control chem a r. wr 


and bee 
yiour Ji 


nt to 
f an 


£hronic sufferer from constipation 
rhoids. Mr. C's transfereace bebe co 
repetition of a pattern of alternating © 
and rebellion. When in the oa 
brought, as mentioned above, vd nly 
notes dealing witk dreams aid: ; Eo s 
but when in tite latter state he Wa 


thou 
ilent 


n the 


- 


d 
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` Mother in boyhocd. 
Conscientious’ and; submissive or rebellious and 


. Pre-oedipal phase (3, 15). 


, and 
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disgruntled) » This behaviour, was identical not 
only with the way in which ‘he produced faeces 
In infancy but also with his attitude towards his 
He was either over- 


"negativistic, With both Mr. B and Mr. C talk- 
ng had the further significance of urination. 

: The transference manifestations referred to 
above are now understood as an aspect of the 
Bed The recovery of 
Memories revealed thdt the patients’ mothers 


j E been over-concerned with the bowels. This 


lous concern was*reilected in a habit of 
had > After passing ‘a stool he compulsively 
m o look at iv and niake a mental note of its 
bein and consistency. Mir. C clearly recalled 
us given Jaxatives and only later in the 
eee was proof forthcoming of the adminis- 
on of enenias in his second and third years. 
Eu „the three hómosexval patients Mr. X 
: ited the ‘mest promaünced, anal erotism. 
or a small .child he had been regularly treated 
om Constipation by the insertion: of pieses of 
a D into the anus. - Thi$ had eventually become 
fene of libidinal pleasure. “He was a very 
à he epis and gave up his words reluctantly 
little ad his faeces in childhood. . Mr. Y had 
‘cont Conscious awareness of his anal erotism (in 
aa to Mr. X) apart from a complaint of 
Ae oliin and aemorrhoids. As a child his 
Bhaut theories were, set against‘a background of 
iffe of He believed that men and »women 
of dif noton the basis of anatomy but because 
belief erence in ‘the excretory functions. His 
Was that while men passed both liquid 
E excreta women passed only liquid. In 
in atency he and his brother were interested 
Jen intestinal gases^and they distinguished a 
Wn’ and a ‘green’ smiell — Reactión 


format: * 
Tation was a well-defined trait, and he ex- 


T. 


Evi patient, both. homosexual and non- 
in S E suffered from severe constipation 
Beis hood. As will be mentioned later, the 
eee of Mr. C, Mr. X and Mr. Z revealed 
it v rikingly how reluctant they were to part 
as ouar faeces.. This reluctance and obstinacy 
à Ue to anxiety. The dread of having their 
ns €S removed without their consent, e.g. by 
mata as in the cases of Mr. C and Mr. X, had 
effe extensive psychical- repercussions. Such 
Whine Were: reflectéd in the powerful defence 
ia these. patients had instituted against the 
Tess caused by separation from loved ones, 


e 


ited all the characteristics of the anal charac-,, 
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in early childhood. In the treatment situation 
both patients reacted initially with a denial of 
the separation trauma at holiday breaks, and 
only later did the underlying depression and 
anxiety appear. As in the case of Mr. B faeces 
were identified with love objects. E. Sterba 
(20) has described a child of two and a half years~ 
old who suffered from psychogenic constipation. 
The child not only tried to control his love 
objects as he controlled his faeces, but he also 
regarded the forcible removal of his faeces as a 
castration. Fear of loss of faeces hac: been 
recognized as a pre-genital forerunner of 
castration anxiety (Freud, 14). The equation 
faeces — penis — love object was valid for all 
patients and in respect of fear of loss ofæither 
faeces, penis, or love object the non-homo- 
sexual patients were no less disturbed than the 
homosexual patients. es 
Unconscious feminine identifications were 
equally marked in both groups of patients. 
These identifications were with the mothers and 
other feritale figures, both child and adult. Mr. 
B had the habit of speaking to his girl friend mi 
the’ same solicitous manner as his mother ha 
spoken to him. On the night before his mother's 
birthday Mr. Y dreamt that it was his own 
birthday. This patient was given to dretublnt 
of princesses, and it was some time befor " 
was discovered that he was the pi ie 
boyhood he called himself the os a S 
family. His dreams, like the fairy E. kie of 
the unhappy Leo e S A ra head’. 
$ i irl with & É 
T rennin him of his early ue: We 
during asthmatic attacks, his mother p ther 
shawl round his head and back. poa ed 
instances could be cited (e.g. Mr. e ds s il 
rom severe backache 
with pyelitis) to indicate J 
Hemd Aids aori were no more oue 
ing in one set of patients than in the other. : 
nature 4nd extent of the patients reactions to 
their unconscious feminine trends will be dis- 


cussed later. E ^ 
Important information was obtained an Ed 
patients behaviour im the psycho-analytic: 
Situation. Mr. A found it difficult to relax on 
the couch. Usually he lay with one leg over the 
side witk his foot on the ground. This, as 
subsequent events confirmed, was due to e) 
unconscious fear of being sexually assaulte 
during the interview. He recalled that as an 


adolescent he had entértained ideas of entering 
å monastic order. ‘xe "was friendly with two 
d y" 22 

) 


a z à 


" 
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clergymen and they were in the uud of RE 
cussing sexual topics with him. d s 
such discussion one of the clergymen em m 
him and gave him a kiss. He was alarmed y 
this behaviour and had to restrain himself from 
hitting out. He had noted identical feelings 

dts lying on the couch. He felt tense and only 
with difficulty remained in the room. The 
interpretation of his transference fears led to 
meriíories of boyhood and adolescence. He 
remembered being sexually aroused when watch- 
ing afother boy urinate. As a young man he 
was excited while helping a friend into a theatri- 
cal costume, 

Mr. B had similar unconscious conflicts 
regarding Sexual passivity in relationship to men. 
Early in the analysis he had the following dream. 
*Heisina barn; there are two doorways, one 
in fror:.acd one at the back; he is standing at 
a workbench: suddenly he feels afraid, as if 


Someone has come in and is going to attack him 
from behind,’ 


his Opinion, was always 
Whenever she had tö yo 
he displaced the proiected 
dlady. He had 


Mr. C, like Mr. A, four 
to relax during the int 
time he often felt 4 
need to be consta; 
equally afraid of a 
dream illustrates, 


im; he manages to fight it off.’ 
small chi!4 his’ father had held him 
his mother inse. ied th 


© enema syringe into his 
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anus. He had the greatest difficulty ‘in bert 
ing the connection between his uneasinese Mk 
analytical situation, with Certum types o ES 
and his unconscious fears of icio € 
passivity. This attitude was rene 
equally strong unconscious feat of ors. gented 
In the treatment situation he bitterly a He 
having to ‘ swallow’ any kird of rubbis S e 
distrusted what he was told and felt M e 
it. After a long periód of intense resista ii 
said that there was a ‘similarity bet S father's 
feelings about interpretations and his stipes 
efforts tà get him to táke castor oil for co castor 
tion. Usnally his father had to force bes 
oil down his throat aftér a fiefce eae e 
bot situations he feltthat he was being whic 
and tricked into accepting something tervieW 
would be unpleasant. An an ensuing E 

he smelt ;' Gregory's Powder *, one example 
purgatives he used to be given. we rds an 
illustrates the patient’s equation of wo osexu4 
dangerous liquids. One of the a jdeas 
patierits, Mr; X; entertained very red le 

of oral attack and coritamination wh rations 
an’ equal difficulty in accepting interpre ere pre 
` The three non-homosexual patients W sexual 
occupied with conilicts regarding d The 
aims both With regard to men and wom ressiO? 
former conflicts were warded off by reP rojer” 
and other defence mechanisms such as Fon: 
tion." The latter Were not opposed so 15) pave 
Brunswick (3) and Lampl-de Groot e drives 
demonstrated that all passive e erelations 
originate in the pre-oedipal" mother- ate in ? 
Ship. Not only did tre patieats par buy 
Passive-ana] relationship with the mo tbe 
other erotogenic zones were stimilaten e p^ 
mother’s activity Mr.’ B recalled he 


girl friend, as har been mentioned Wir sub; 
both Mr. A and Mr. C the penis had a 
jected to considerable stimulation bis wos a 
and fourth years. In the former as e latte PH 
to an infection of the glans and in t nstan for 
tight foreskin which had to be va the jsh jse 
tracted. They‘ were unconscious 0 sedli u 
Fassive satisfactions, but the repress® 
expressed itself in the insistence jen pen? od 
that their wives should manipulate. maintain re 
ensure an adequate erection. ee mono" at 
fhat they had no pleasure out of thi attemP, s. 
Which was only done to permit oe this 
coitus. Abraham (1) has refe:re 


PA 


x 
a ea 
X ———— A 
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Conscious*desire to have the penis handled by a 
Ren (e mother) in patients suffering from 
E of atio praecox. Passive conflicts regarding 
i) are im continuation and displacement of 
_ ons Probles originating in the mother 

A En aba Tog example, Mr. A was horrified 

SA l that in boyhood Fe had not objected to 

bx 3 Oys trying èo grasp his penis in rough and 

e ganies. Homosexual patients, e.g. Mr. 
io in anal coitus the libidinal satisfac- 

a achieved when sdap was inserted into the 

i = in childhood by his foster mother. 

a As preference for passive libidinal aims leads 
pci situation. when the phallic stage of 
ote pment is’ reached. Freud has described 
c Red occasions. why" passive sexual wishes 
States aoe men, must be avoided. He 
masa 3), . "uhder,the threat to the boy's 
cM inity by castration, his inclination be- 
mi Strengthened to deflect in the direction of 
jm Inity, to put himself iüstead in his mother's 
oes over Mer rôle as object of his 

is -S love. -But the fear of castration«makes 

Solution impossiüle^as "well ~The» boy 


u Uu i LJ 
inderstands that he must*also submit to caséra- , 


t n 
ve he-wants to be loved by his father as a 
ad aoa The three non-homosexual patients 
Mite ar unconscious phantasies of a sexually 
Riven pe father (details of this material. will be 
nea Phantasies of sadistic coitus were 
ra OO example, Mr. A used to wander, 
With hi hood, if the stallion injured the mare 
is heoves düring coitus. ; 
Sa homosexual patients were equally con- 
Passive with unconscions conflicts regarding 
attack EUM aims. „Mr. X was afraid of being 
in dif from the back. This fear was expressed 
Varia erent forms in the transference. One 
. ant of this phantasy was an attack against 


is pen; : t 
2 a Benitals when he»was not looking. As an 


a 


ux à mouse might enter his anus. He was 
SM and frightened whenever he saw or heard 
This het who had suffered a bodily injury. 

‘fear of injury extended: to homosexual 
omo His conscious conflicts regarding 
Whe. Sexuality and his neurosis had started 


y, 
fn he developed an, anal discharge. „He, 


cae then that he had injured himself asa 
imet of chis sexual experiences which at that 
(17) ok the form of coitus per anum. Nunberg 
t Teported that his patient *. . - although 
Vu excitable in the anal region for a long 
R (he) did aiot contemplate passively sur- 
ering himself because his fear of injury to 


Olescent he"had a fear that at night, while, 


3 
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the anus was even greater than his fear of 
injury t the genital’. It is dificult to wunder- 
stand why Mr. X, ia spite of his fears of bodily 
injury, was able to indulge in anal coitus in the 
passive róle. A. Freud (8) believes that such 
passivity may hide an underlying masculinity 
which for the time being cannot find expressiori? 
The virility of the homosexual partner repre- 
sents this lost masculinity. The homosexual act 
may, as Nunberg (17) suggests, represent a 
means of appropriating the partner's mascu- 
linity and simultaneously procuring his. castra- 
tion. While the homosexual patients were free 
from conscious desires to indulge in anal coitus 
at the time of treatment it is more than likely 
that the above-mentioned hypotheses explain 
the unconscious motives underlying Mr. X's 
earlier passive inclinations and experiences. 
Although coitus per anum is not uncommon in 
homosexual activity it is relatively rare in com- 
parison with the incidence of mutual masturba- 
Eon and fellatio (Brun, 1951). This may be due 
to the fear which most homosexuals have of 
bodily injury if they give way to passive ange 
teüdencies. When they do so some xd 

rémoving the anxiety must operate to permit e 
gratification of these wishes by anal coitus. 4 

Mr. Y did not indulge in sexual relations We 

adults but only with boys in which he took t of 
active part. While analysing à phantasy 


masturbating a boy Who is tied up ana A 
ightening it wou c 
dene is Ai an incident 1n boy- 


el mbere y 
vulnerable. He reme Tied to grasp his 
He struggled so 


hood when an older boy i 
enis without his consent. t 
rently. that the bigger boy let him go- xs 
described how in his sexual relations he not on y 
had taken the initiative but retained contro! af 
the situation throughout. This need for contro 
his behaviour 1n the 


was equally apparent in ) y 
non-sexual sphere. His own unconscious pass 


ive wishes were expressed in the phantasy of the 
tied-up boy. In a memory of childhood ie 
called being out for a walk with his father. 5 
latter had him by the hané and seemed to be 
pulling him through the air. ‘This was a pleasant 
sensation. Such passive wishes had now become 
very. frightening, as the following dream dd 
strates? ‘ He is beidg chased down à flight o 
steps by:a man wearing glasses (the analyst) who 
has a knife in his hand: he just manages to get out 
of the Fouse and close the door.’ 'He wakened 
in-fear. > 

The analysis re 
had been deeply impres 


vealéd that in childhood Mr. Y 
sed by» the castration 


i 


6 
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id he vaguely recall such a 
ue P nen. but an accidental 
Gi ead ( 2°a screen. memory) of high 
ode content must have confirmed the possi- 
ilit “of an injury to the penis. As a very small 
us 6" had a pet canary of which he was very 
cR One day while being allowed to fly around 
ihe room the bird came too near the fire and was 


he lifts a gun 
and shoots it; he is afraid of being found out 


had an amnesia for looking at or touching his 
penis in boyhood or puberty.” He did not 
about sixteen. Prior 


eans of avoiding. the 


masturbation prohibition in a homosexual 


patient. - A 
Castration fear has resulted in the repression 
of active phallic behaviour towards a hétero- 


sexual object. Dreams and exhibitionistic 
tendencies (the wish i i 


other with his 
In the interview followi i 


occasio» he described this as i 
Was trying to get into something small, 
Sensation, which occurre, 
out the aralysis, Was mo 
by castration themes; 

occasion while Aelating, 


former, whereas for the 


i rôle until he developed an anal 
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i al- 

thought that a woman looked mich ting E 
though she had no penis, the»‘ swe ing this 
sensation suddenly” appeared. _ Darne fam 
period of analysis of thẹ passivity aes ife and a 
of * being attacked by à man with [: his’ hole he 
bloody hole made in his chest ". T relation of. 
equated with the vulva. The interna a jmme- 
his fear of being made into a woman = of athe 
diately followed by the pep EATS S whied he 
swollen-up feeling. The femininity eans 0 
feared so much was disposed of ee e 
projection. Whenever he encountere boys be 
felt to be.traces of effeninacy in men -oeni in. 
was disgusted., This reaction was pr the fact 
both Mr. X and Mr. Z, notwithstanding d very 
thateat one time Mr.. X had bepa ibed this 
effeminately. “ Nunberg (19) had. rwr 
projection of feminine trends bw his pet 
eliminates these unwanted aspects O 
sonality. «. i o } 

As wil be'shown leer, Mr. Y had no trast 
in boys who ñad been circumcised. | dis gusting 
Mr. X.found the uncircumcised penis si of the 
Castration arixiety motivated the distas ircum- 
latter only the amber 
cised penis was completely masculine. . ot only 
(19) has shown that circumcision ^f fnascu" 
liberates the glans penis, the symbol o repuce: 
linity, but frees the man from the dirty P B 
the symbol of femininity, Like ala 
patient, Mr. X Projected his. anality Pagin?! 
Woman.. The vulva was a (joaca an : g 
secretions . were equated with Fare though! 
experienced intense disgust even at the 
of the female genitalia, iety may be 

The intensity of the castration ene Pether a 
the etermining factor in deciding massive an? 
not an individual can give way to P anm pass 
Wishes. In spite of Mr. Y's anal fix repress” 
ive tendencies had been pompletely P boy i: 
and replaced with an active fap pa siy 
The homosexual who can indulge he can de 
anal wishes may be able to do so if ring © n 
the possibility of bodily damage dis igaored fe 
Only when reality can no longor Mr- Te 
this denial dissipated. For examp Sie pu. 
able to participate in anal coitus in ischar! 


erest 


‘ atisfa" a 
Only then did he give up this form gr 1 mastur? 
and resort to mutual phallic‘and an 


d 
: NT 
tion and fellatio. ishes diff" al 
" Bind vate d ue shes u 
Although passivé libidinal A ó Ose op 
tewards womer: are not obvious 


‘present. , on 
patients, they are nevertheless D es ith © 
talking of his passive coital experie 
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Mr. X likéned the sensations.in his anus to those 
he fel when his foster-mother inserted soap into 
the anus, beca\\sé of constipation. He recalled 
that he even adopted, the same posture in homo- 
_ Sexual relations 7s he had done with his foster- 
mother -whilé she intreduced the soap. In 
adolescence he masturbated by inserting pieces 
of soap irito his anus, thus repeating the pleasure 
he liad experienced dis a child. Towards the end 
Of the second year of analysis Mr. Y revealed his 
' hitherio repressed interest in women's breasts. 
He had become, aware by himself of shis uncon- 
SCious equation of penis and breast. His wish, 
never fulfilled, to: perform fellatio with' boys un- 
doubtedly représente" his unconscious wish to 
Suckle his mother's: breast. Siravltaneousiy he 
bogan to verbalize one.of his unconscious phan- 
tasies of the mother. Vihen he was about fifteen 
ke had been ‘attracted, for the first and only 
time, to a girl some years older than himself. 
He felt so inadequate, ani inferior in relation- 
Ship to her that it' seemed as if she cüme from 
anotker planet. . While on holiday during the 
analysis he had» been’ yery impressed ‘and Over- 
awed, as before, by à very, handsome girl. “He 
mi distressed when he heard’ that a man had 
3 en her out. He felt she should remain pure, 
eser and immaculate, This phantasy of a 
ERR female, free from the" dirt ’ of sexuality, 
W A his method by which he denied the existence 
i is parents’*sexual life. The fellatiovexpeti- 
al ces of Mr. X with boys were to be explained 
Saat simizar lines to those wishes of Mr. Y, 
ien Will be referred to later in a-different con- 
M The oral, anal (non-coital), and genital 
E lvity reported in most cases of homosexuality 
Presents a repetition of the libidinal satis- 
Sn s of the pre-oedipal phase now re-enacted 
A the homosexual partner. Experiences with 
Phallic mother are preferable to the dangerous 


fulfilment of the negative oedipus «wishes by 


ms of coitus per anum. Nevertheless such 
ES Conscious desires" often break through from 
te uon and appear as phobias. Lewinsky's 
tient (16) complained of a burglar phobia, and 
r. X had z mouse phobia. 
"Nunberg and others have demonstrated the 


c : B . "n " H 
Ose, relationship existing between anality, . 


Passivity, and feminine trends in the male. The 
Pronounced anality of*all six patients had re- 
Ulted in conflicts regarding, passive-femirinity. 
n © patients had an intense distaste for any sign 
it femininity in themselves. Their own feminin- 
Y was projected on to women. and. other men. 

asculinity was the ‘deal, more obviouslv 


exaggerated by, such identifications. 


^only when his denial of bodily in 


gratification by coitus 


ə 
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expressed by the homosexual patients, as repre- 
sented Dy the erect penis. For éxample, Mr. X 
was repelled by men with what he termed a 
flabby penis, which he equated with the pendu- 
lous breasts of parous women. Mr. Z expressed 
similar ideas and was contemptuous of men who 
appeared in any way effeminate. The non- 
homosexual patients while likewise projecting 
their femininity (best illustrated by Mr. B, whose 
girl friend epitomized his own rejected feminin- 
ity) could tolerate it to some degree in the hetero- 
sexual love object. : 

The emphasis on masculinity in the type of 
homosexual patient described here appears to 
be in part a defence against passive-feminine 
(anal-erotic) wishes. In this respect the homo- 
sexual patients were no different from the non- 
homosexual patients. Both had pronounced 
unconscious feminine identifications, and both 
equally feared the passive wishes stimulated and 

The opin- 
ion that the masculinity of the object homo- 
erotic individual is essentially defensive 19 CUT 
P ; d by Jekels (1913) 
écho of the views expressed Dy <0" we 

D : - ‘Jn his opinion 
quoted by Bychowski (5: 1 we 
“active homosexuality is only seemingly ac ee 
in fact it is passive, SO that there 1s ng o 
homosexuality at all but the passive kind. im^ 
Every inversion is a drive with a passive e i 
Jekels regards the determining factor pote 
erotism, which, in his opinion, sets the p 


for the passivity of the libido.’ On pe TES 
passive tendencies seek complete fi a 
coitus per anum. On the other hand the a eie 
ment of such passive aims would E su pm 
to the acceptance of femininity an cas à m 
Mr. Y demonstrated by his reaction to udi 
analysis of his passivity fears d unconscio 
regarded giving way to SU $ 
E a the ‘hole in the chest’ dream. 


Mr. X renounced his passive gue em 
longer be maintained. From then on ded 
only interested in masculinity, deteste e es 
nacy, and his passive tendenivies were represse- 
This conflict between the wish for passive ana 
i S (the fulfilment of the 
negative oedipus complex\ and the fear E 
femininity (castration) mus? be active In the n 
majority of homosexuals. This SUP 

view that all homosexuals, if not actually su i 
ing from a psychoneurosis, do suffer wt 
severe, chronic neurotic conflict. The 1s!s T 
on masculinity also obscures the fact pron » 
homosexual. practices engage’ in are in 1a 
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i re-oedipal mother-relation- 

E RP eng at zd phallic drives may 

be satisfied without the darger associated with 
coitus per anum, Which is symbolic of the sexual 
act with the father and must demand castration 

uisite. ; 

a Repudiaton of femininity is not limited to 
only one group of patients but applies equally 
to both. This is in accord with Freud s state- 
ment (1937) that * The repudiation of femininity 
must surely be a biological fact, part of the great 
riddle of sex’. (Coll. Papers, vol. 5, p. 357.) 


PROBLEMS OF NARCISSISM AND EGO DEVELOP- 
MENT 

The“ transference manifestations in the non- 
homosexual patients were particularly free cf 
chronic reactions to narcissistic injuries. The 
patients_were not withdrawn. They were pre- 
pared to attempt the formation of a new object 
relationship in the analytical situation: In con- 
trast Nunberg (17) has commented upon a 

i effec: 85 


AS a reaction to hurts, 
emotional, he had withd 


ences which 
For months he was unable 
the analyst Spoke first, 
frightening thought 
. His 
» however, hid ar extreme 


» ne day’ he appeared in new 
Clothes, He said with some difficulty that the 


analyst hight think that if ke could afford new 
clothes he could pay for treatment. (He was a 
non-paying clini¢ patient.’ This fear that the 


holiday interviews were taken UP 
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analyst might have- terminated un i 
cause he did not pay was a c Et 
anxiety frequently endured in ckildhoo avis 
the foster-mother threatened to Send Tim ney: 
if his own mother did not send:het rore ds the 
The analyst was unconsciously pictured eiior-' 
foster-mother who demanded thoughts, "n 
ies, and money. k; ^act 
It was equally difficult to make verbal cs 
with Mr. Z. He felt ur.able to discuss Ex. any, 
sexual problem because He was sure ti ist him 
confessions he made would be used again olie. 
if he was' by chance apprëhended by me Frings 
The causé of this attitude lay in his early behave 
with his mother. Wher he lid Ee an 
himself she- would induce him to eon miliated 
then punish him. She frequéntly au misse 
him in front of his siblings. He ed been 
interviews end would never say why he an who 
away. His'mother was the type oan an 
always wanted to know where he had hen this 
what he did? He was disconcerted X m the 
behaviour was - riot: forthcoming PN type 
analyst. “This patient’ rebelled agains “come 
of conformity.’ He séid that having be to 0€ 
analysis each day was as bad as havi E sit 
faecate daily, He'recalled being foren, 
on a pot for hours until he passed a oe i 
made his withholding of information m 
comprehensible, ^*^ . : 
"Mr. Y differed from the other two e 
Was mort cooperative in the analysis rin£ intr 
freely. He too had difficulties in in itsel 
emotional relationships. This expre ce à a 
in an exaggerated need. for independen nad 


t he 
n tha ked 


à 


excessive fear ‘of losing self-esteem. * wh i 
brother three years older than himse' othe 
he was three and a haif years O i lida" 
brother was born, He was on summe " oe 
at the time with his aust end brother. red t0 i 
birth of this sibling his mother pp i oag 
all interest in him. Both at school 2 di 


sta. (je 
life he showed himself to: be ph iu 
meraber of the family, yet his motor alysis Wine 
attention. Holiday breaks in boe v 
Tepetitions of the mother's with regularit 
time of the brother’s birth. With with ii days 
r ho 
tions concerning the brother, ceci p 
and symbolic allusions to birth bg a dream 
and dreams. For example, here 15 break ! 
duccd two or three days REDE gnd y’ jt ? 
analysis— the patient, his landla X ope ta 
brother are walkiig up a PE efe see” 
rocky and slimy, at the bottom. 
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bea woodyn gate. His brother falls into a hole 
Tight up to'his neck and is ‘completely covered 
In mua.’ Tho Jack’ of interest on his mother’s 
Part must. have; resulted in a gradual libidinal 
Withdrawal. I: adult lifeħe liked to give boys 


„that attention and affection which he would have 


liked to nave recdived from his mother. His 
transference | affects indicated that he had 
suffered from a depression at the time of the 
Sibling's birth. Much of his behaviour wa3 a 
defence against the libidinal deprivation suffered 


' at that time. 


The childhood histories of the rion-homo- 
Sexual patients provided a striking sontrast. 
here was a close relationship with both parents 
gud siblings, with the ‘exception of Mr. A who 
E enly. child: Although the relationship 
P d the mother was close it was by no means 
O isturbed. In two instances (Mr. B and Mr. 
ale) with older brothers was am important 
ee in in stirring up Violent, hostility against the 
manne This was repressed, and'oaly expressed 
Bd indirectly during childhood years. In 
a Ut Life this unconscious, hostility was vented 
5 eani all women. For example, Mr. C woyld 
ad women friencs on.onlyto disappoint them. 
m symptoms of! impotence and ejaculatio 
zi vor served to demonstrate contempt for his 
ner. ‘iis patient eventually realized that 
oselling of the woman's genitals with semen 
x equivalent to urinating oa; her (1). At the 
ee of 16 he urinated on the spot where hé and 
4 us friend used to lie after she had given him 
om a: another hoy. `The mother-relationship 
ud urther upset by sexual difficuities. In each 
h _the mothers expressed disapproval of 
Phallic sexuality and sexual curiosity in general. 
A s related that because of his mother's 
fe € to his penis he gradually,came to believe 
CARS voy r anomething to be ashamed of. In 
Eee hodghe gave him strict instructions 
he o pen to boys who talked àbout sex.” 
vee ted in an inhibition of sexual curiosity 
anes into early adult life. This particular 
du s was present in all tbree patients and 
LOW e related.to prudish parental attitudes 
e S genital sexuality. The inhibition was 
S uorced by anxiety-laden phantasies of the 
agina dentata and the lixe. Frank discussions - 
about sex, embarrassed and disgusted Mr. C, 
but if there happened-to be an atmosphere of 
Secrecy he was immediately interested. "This 
Tepeated the situation in his home where there 
was no open” asknowledgement of sexuality. 
Under such ‘conditions the sexual (phallic, 
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scoptophilic) drives had little opportunity to 
develop favourably. h i 

In spite of these difficulties; in the mother- 
relationship the patients did not abandon 
heterosexuality. Similar difficulties have already 
been referred to in the homosexual patients. 
More striking were the complaints of a lack of, 
love and attention made by the homosexual 
patients. Mr. X stated that his happiest time 
as a small boy was when he was ill in hospital 
and enjoyed the attention of the nurses. Mr. Y 
recalled lying in bed crying, hoping that his 
mother would come and comfort him after she 
had been with his younger brother. However, 
even such experiences do not account for the 
development of homosexuality, as many patients 
are encountered who have enjoyed a favourable 
mother-relationship. It would seem that neither 
violent hostility against the mother, the re- 
pression of sexual drives, nor a chronically un- 
happy mother-relationship need lead to that 
specific narcissistic cathexis of the ego character- 
istic of the homosexual. , 
. What is the significance of the excessive 
namMissism characteristic of the homosexual? 
Bychowski considers that this narcissism is 
pathological and leads to à weakening of the 
ego. He points out that the homosexual has dd 
ntilize primitive regressive methods in dm tlic 
tempts to make contact with objects— like s 
dream, which is a, thinking operation on 
aichaic level, homosexual perversion EDER SS 
an attempt at social experience me E wn 
level’ (5). One instance of such E 1 
behaviour is the tendency to the nue us 
of object choice. The cover-investment [o S 
ego with narcissistic libido has other T 
sions on the function of the ego. In the case 0 
both Mr. X and Mr. Y the increased MEA 
ego cathexis was accompanied by episodic 
alterations in the body ego boundaries. These 
alterations manifested themselves in attacks 
during ,which the patients felt, their hands, 


fingers, lips, and sometimes legs and feet to be 
swollen up to a gigantic size. These, sensations 
feeling of intense 


were accompanied by 2° - 
anxiety. During the attacks the ego’s capacity 
to test reality was partially lost. This was 
particularly pronounced if the eyes were kept 
closed, for it was then impossible to believe that 
the limbs were their normal size. 4 

Mr.-X experienced ^periods in the analysis 
when his reality. testing became jelatively 
defective. He relived traumatic episodes SO 
intensely that it was difficult to make ‘him aware 


a 
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M is behaviour. Mr. X 
eee Spur ie ME 
d aes unable to begin speaking. This pe 

ly possible when the analyst spoke first. n 
Wunde ch as * Well’, would be sufficient. This 
word, ie the product of a condensation which 

SOR D overdetermined. On the most 
i AAN level the patient was obeying the 
ead enforced at the Boy’s Home of not 
speaking until he was spoken to. It was also 
due to a dread of betrayal. This had occurred 
in childhood when he had confided some minor 
misdemeanours to his foster-mother. The 
result was his removal to a Boy’s Home. Ona 
deeper level the silence expressed a means of 
gratification of oral and anal wishes. Asa small 
child his foster-mother frequently punished him 
by refusing to give him anything to eat. An old 
lady who lived in the house would 
come to his rescui 

This would ma 


words also represented the 
ster-mother inserted into the 


faecation. The silence was further reinforced 
by a fear of oral (verbal) intercourse On the 
one hand, the analyst 


venereal infection, he 
ingesting * germs’. partly 
caused by his experience, already mentioned, of 
The silence 


of a repeti- 


Finally 
the ingestion ef the analyst’s words would result 
in a contaminating internal disease, This fear 
screened unconscious 
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who 

Denial was best illustrated by Mr 2 nom 
stated that he had, been in ee QD has 
struation until the age of 21. , Thorn ton in bis 
described a similar dénial of mE y’s 
account of a homosexual yea a with the 
denial was intimately associate nory, which 
castration complex. , He had the gee 1l boy he 
he knew must be false, that vas a sm lote att 
had seen a little girl’s genitalia à that 
penis and testes. Bychowski (6) has uenly € 
the defence, mechanisms’ most freq ae 0 
countered in analysing homoa a ince 
introjection leading » to: totdi sissistic wiih- 
denial, turning against * self, uc com. 
drawal, and | eda im p the two sets a 
pariag the defence mechanisms. 0 scinosexud 
patients’ Mr. Y resembled bem X r 
patients much more closely than d impressi? 
Mr. Z. In general Mr. Y gave Ern other "E 
of having & more intact ego thai ron ounce’ 
Denial of sexual knowiedge was p c r 
with Mr.A ás with Mr. Y, while rea Mr-Y. y 
ation was as marked in Mr. C as i o a 

Homosexual patients? of. the, oF ot only i 
and Mr. Z reveal an ego Which is ploys io 
Stable sin its adjustment but projections f ; 
Primitive defence íaeasuresS,' e.g. Enger ie 
deal with internal and external "n Wien ne à 
does not'mean that ail hemes e oral on 
an abnormal ego; "The-imprint 0 o was tod 
anal libidinal pkáses upon n N and 1° a 
found equally among the homosex ape u^ 
homosexual patients: Oral uer ‘to toler. 
Patience, greed, and an inpo i both Min 
tensiou were equally pronouncec were 10 fol 
and Mr. X. - Ang] characterise is d al 
found in almost every pue homose? ual 
Whether the concept of a typica Jl omos 
ego? could be upheld if pecu 
patients were investigated pos s 
The ego o; niany non nom ra o 
‘defences employed are very s:mi roxim 
Mr. X and Mr. Z, while Mr. X nid 
what may be termed a * norma etition’ CO. 
(18) has emphasized that the Eo uo] rev 
sion is responsible for the us the € 
early fixations which pin in 8 p jlys 
making adjustments to reali i in the 95. ‘ 
Mt. X and Mr. Z behaved bot jivings t^ eme? 
and outside it as if they iecit man p 

m 

happy early years. hw nd T emen 
of tke transference very, etitive € 
ally became aware of the rep ; did, 9, 

: 1 E Z neve. e T' 
his behaviour, but Mr. bs Th 
ofr treatment aíter seven months. 


OBSERVATIONS ‘ON MALE HOMOSEXUALITY 1 


of such éarly traumata leads to repetition in 
action ratier "than remembering and to the 
zefusal of the*patient to sse the analyst as any- 
thing qiter tha a jnalevéilent persecutor. 
L . Freud (12) has deseribéd how the ego is built 
i a result of identifications with the love objects, 
he. parents. Gradually the love objects are 
Blven up as objecta through which direct libidinal 
gratificatioris can be attained. Their image is 
f within the ego, thus remaining forever 
1 i ae object towards^which the id impulses may 
(ide irected. This process of ego development 
i "ntification) is accompanied by desexualiza- 
Ne of the libidinal. drives. Ip this way are 
"c the aira-inhibited drives, which are so 
n essary fot effective. interpersonal relstion- 
nen M the same time the capacity to sub- 
a T ie, the "displapement of the libidinal 
is i. ses to non-sexual aims, is developed. Love 
ihe means whereoy, the child can renounce, for 
Rt a sake, many of the instinctual 
ie S Whether libidin al or aggressive. The un- 
S early life of S j many homosexuals does 
to Amer ai this efitinciation. The capacity 
ins splace the libidihal drives to. noh-sexual, 
un the avility to * sublimate is , often 
er le amaged. E Aim-innibited love, homo- 
uti y osexaally directed, is defective. This no 
accounts for the fact that the’ interper- 


Son i i ; 
al relationships of certain homosexuals are . 


a : 
conas sexualised and consequently give gise to 
ie de Identification occurs with the,frustrat- 
i Mentis Aisappoiating love object, but this 
AH must be unstable on account of 
satisfa Asi _ The failure to experience a 
childho su object libidinal relationship in early 
NEM must predispose to a narcissistic 
ESSO 8 of the ego. "This narcissistic cathexis is 
Wap ees by a failure in the efficient develop- 
ipsc onto boundaries and the growing 
GE or veality testing. Under normal 
à SOS M the love object. leads the child to 
and he} GU improving awareness, of reality 
Which es to tolerate the painful frustrations 
ove obi ity entails. The absence of such a 
rather has predisposes towards a withdrawal 
fendenc an an advance towards reality. .The 
TdàBor nr to maintain a hazy, indefinite 
always up with the external world which.1$ 
ud rCgarded as dangerous and destructive. 
ists in attitude encourages defence mechan- 
ten denial, reversal, and projection. » The 
re to which Such defeices operate will vary 
CORN A to patient aüd depend to some 
upon the early life experiences. : 


` the transference references the 


. her for a ride in his car. 


"phantásies of his a 


ə 
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Anna Freud has remarked (8) that the absence 
of a streng father may predispose to the develop- 
ment of homosexuality. Itis a.common observa- 
tion among homosexual patients either that the 
father was absent in early childhood or was of 
little consequence in the home. This was the 
situation with the three homosexual patients 
Mr. Z’s father was always away on business and 
he rarely saw him; Mr. X was illegitimate, and 
Mr. Y’s father played a minor róle in domestic 
affairs. About puberty this patient had the 
phantasy that he could tell whether or not a boy 
was circumcised by his appearance when 
clothed. As has been mentioned he disliked 
boys who had been circumcised. During the 
analysis he had the following dream. : He is 
standing in his pyjamas; à dirty-looking tramp 
peers through the window; he comes into the 
room and picks up a plain pen lying on the bed; 
ina contemptuous voice he says that his (the 


patient's) fountain pen is no good.’ Apart from 
patient’s associa- 


the onlooker and the 
and the foun- 
sed and un- 

t was the 


tions revealed that he was 


tramp his father. The plain pen à 
tain pen symbolized the circumc? 
s respectively. 


o " . I 
circumcised pent : A 
patient who oe contemptuous of his ae s 
circumcised penis. He recalled that he 2a 
he fact that his 
Once he had dis- 
he could no as 
A $ E 2 e may have 
believe in his father's ei ds dte i the 


1 * defec 


home to this anatomical OC" / 
X nor Mr. Z came into intimate e Ta 
adult males during their early © 


for 
Nevertheless the longing E ta ali boy o f about 


four or five while living wi 


he was very jealous o 
out, whose father visited he 


patient rushed out to the car an! e 
A. struggle ensue 1 : 

Fs During -his analysis 
men 
children. No doubt ke had man 
bsent father of the P 
described by Burliugham, and rreud (4) i x 
these were never ‘unearthed. {To what ex a 
the patient’s passive homosexual phase "s a P 
unconsvious seeking; or: the father 1s problem 


ps W i different with the three 
ituati uite different WI 
The situation was quite l end 


non-homosexual patients, Is 


4 
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i i i italia. He often referred to 
m of ee aioe bull’s penis. He would 
rà inn sto why large animals are castrated. 
im E it was to make them less dangerous 
iie manageable. As a child he had pre- 
fe ed women to men. He found men rough 
d crude whereas women were soft and gentle. 
S nen he was eight years old a Workman, whom 
he was irritating, threatened to castrate him. A 
workman was a suitable father substitute be- 
cause he always remembered his fathe 
in dress and manner although he 
kind and considerate. 
a large black penis whi 
damage’. In his case 
with the enema tube, 


r as rough 
was in fact 
Mr. C had phantasies of 
ich could ‘ do plenty of 
the penis was equated 
Although the size of the 


father's penis frightened both Mr. A and Mr. C 
their admiration 
identify with, 
identification 
anges in the 


because of their passive anality, 
enabled them to aspire to, and 
this symbo! of Masculinity. The 
with a virile father leads to ch 
developin 
of such identifications, 


tates the 
tions in ti 


vary considerably, The 
umatic the childhood the 


ego. «The 
to treatment. The 


K. (1917), « Ejaculatio Pra 


ecox ’, 
nalysis, 


(London: 
(2) Brun, R. General Theo, 

York: International Universit 
(3) BRUNSWICK, RM. * 


of the Libido Development * 


» Psychoanal, Quart., 
1940, v, 293. . s 
(4) BURLINGHAM, D. and FREUD, A, 
Without Families. ~ 1944.) 
5 BycHowskt, G. ‘The Ego of Homosex;als 2 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1945, 26, 114, 


ture of Homos 

» Psychoane; Quart., 1954, 23, 48 

(7) FEKENCZI, S! (1914). * The Nosology of Male 

{First C^ntribis, 

Analysis, (London: Hogarüi Press, 1952)» - 
A. 'Some Clinic 


tment of Case, 
Sexuality *, Dit. J. Psycho- Ang!. 


2xual Acting-" 
à 
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ilized 
patient employs all the manoeuvres Jie wee. 
in childhood to esċape from his for ado 
happiness. He repeats both within a RE l 
the analysis the emotiùnal upheatals a andi 
in his early years. He is beset, vichasev 


inalvsit is broken. 
ety from the start. Often the analysis 1$ bro 


Ws s 5s3lS- 
Off before it has properly begun. The, pui 
tic withdrawal acts as a barrier to the aic. 
ment of a sufficiently strong positive Dim p. 
within the shelter of which the patien nd the 
tolerate unresolved conflicts, traumas, aa inay 
associated effects. The degree of ego'defe nether 
be the decisive factors in. determining bw. 
or not a homosexual patient can undertaky 
benefit from psycho-analytic treatment. 


a 


"Ma e ef 0€ 

d m 

AME confirm? 

The clinical material presente fic about 
Freud's views that there is nothing spe 


sug’ 
xual 


Inapis they'differ 1n pote 

n patierits sutferng. imd specific 
difficulties. It is unlikely that thers nad ta 
“homosexual e o”. “The more dise normal 
early childhood experienzes the more 4 
will the ego be, and s eq 
panied ‘py manifest masculinity. It ! uali 
possible, as has been seen, for homos. smy ego 
occur in the presence of a relatively 1n 
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A NOTE ON BLATHERING’ = 
By W. CLIFFORD M. SCOTT, cd 


à * is the best verb found to identify an 
E Lun which may be described as a rapid, 
noisy, recurrent protrusion and withdrawal of 
the flattened relaxed tongue through moderately 
"relaxed lips and jaws’. This description may be 
accurate but it may not really indicate what is 
meant. What is meant is... (the author 

illustrated the activity—the audience laughed). 
The Plate *shows the lip and tongue movements 
during one cycle of blathering. The camera rate 
was sixty-four frames per second. Approxi- 
mately eleven pictures constitute one cycle. The 
approximate rate of blathering in the illustration 
is 360 cycles per minute. Three counts of ten 
cycles each in the subject illustrated gave a rate 
ranging from 290 to 380 Per minute. Three 
counts of ten cycles each in a second subject gave 

a rate ranging from 260 to 340 per minute. < 

Perhaps what happened in the. aud) inve when 
the author blathered illustrated the ^d'ficulty 
Words often do not 
is meant, whereas 
of an interpretation 
not. Blathering may 


Word to describe this activity, 
The O.E.D. defines blathering as * 4 


^ contrasted with the tongue, gums, or 


poncërned with the kinaesthesia 
> related to 
tongue Moveme its. "The. 


1 i :vities, na 
‘ot any;of'these egossyntonicractivities, 


y) à e 
BEIHLEM ROYAL HOSPITAL AND MAUDSLEY HosPrr/L, LONDON 


1! " E the 
pared to licking, mit pukiag, sping 
nipple, the breast, or milk. Oe oe er- 
The defences against the emergency [i bes 
ing are manifold and over-dexermiriea. = spitting 
specific symptoms of defence are fears eae aS, 
and vomiting, slowness of tongue, mo flatten 
roundness of the tongue and inability Me: a 
it, stiffness and anaesthesia of the BPS symp- 
sensitivity in the tongue, lips, etc. oe ns ai 
toms appear to be mortly, anxiety symp pe 
to be dus to repression. E gu c short 
Blathering ray occur in infancy og t in the 
or a, long pe iod, but. is mostly pre EA of the 
latter pzrt of the first year or'the fsp 
second year. The adult ego-syntonic € um an 
of blathering may be seen in free ^h. freedom 
lip movement, speedy and easy: speech, tood 
from anxiety when, k¢ing misunders® enjoy” 
when being iccused ci talking nonsens, ring 
ment of nonsense, freedom from anuli sym. 
and ease of Spitting, vomiting, etc. A l 


rs 
A e reve 
toms related to .blathez;nzsmay be th mely» 


vatives 


ent, 
restricted and difficili tonjue-and lip mesandel 
slow and difticult speech, fear of bej E dislike 
stood, fear of making mistakes in spe* etc. 
of nonsense, fear of spitting, vomiting, ^ ^. the » 
-..The appearance of actual siet lathering Y (f 
appeázance of a defence against bis to 


ariy 

Li 9 Iw 
*he transference Situation may be Tu t oa 
of the defences already mentioned. in D » 
Scription follows of an interview rt 


lathering appeared in a female T ocn j analysts 
five. After two weeks’ privately ro " 
she became excited and was admitted ter SEV. 
for several months. On discharge x -patie 
months she was treated;as à hospital. s 5 
The initia complaints when anal» n her one 
‘Tear of vomiting and anxiety nile né. vw 
especially when away from, aer ho marii Aj 
in hospital her excitement showed anre? e 
depressive features and many ty’ Mere E. 
feelings and hypochondriasis app pb a 
years later slowness of speech, tight | t pou 
tongue, frequent slight movements e jeties ^ far 
^n of the mouth, combined with e tting 9 pert 
taiking nonsense, occurred in the sett! hen 


is tons" 


* Slightly, modified Srs 


d m à short comm 
before a meeting of thc Fciti: i 
Society Mr 4 ritish Psycho-Analytical 


n the to 

the Tapidity of the early maternal transferencz wr WE of 

i710Vements are com- fear of blathering now and in in versi at 
unication réad 


- mars Uni * meh, 
Ciinical Researc'o Instiiüte of Psychiatry. Dept fun 
London, by Dr. F. Saipzbury. Work ihe Reset try: 

is partly supported -by a grant from t of Psych? 
Allocation Committee cf the Institute 
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A NOTE ON BLATE ERING ` i 


BY ^ e 
w., CHIFFORD M. scri 
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Koen) MON B 
‘ e tied up.Lfelt. The joy went out of.- may, be connecte 
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A NOTE ON BLATHERING 


Ede 4 gon-acceptance of it as a libidinal 
fie. Y vayninterpreted, her responses were, in 
iba n wixch they appelired, as follows: 

) "eA MTM of three. or four 
(2) stamirrering Speech; 

» (8) a fear shat shë would stammer all the time; 
(4) tremulousness in her Chest; | : 
H anxious trembling in her abdomen; 

9) memories of abdominal hypochondriasi3; 

j trembling in arms and legs while she 

5  iesoribed (5). and (6). 3 
E the SE cead- əf anxiety was inter- 
Meta ; as the, spread which occurred after 
ha Wi first rejected ang was neither 
ars ner reciprocated, and asthe anxious 
chee hy vieasvrable feeling froth muth to 
id camen and general musculature, etc. I 
fot nu D waated to blather more than three 
tee mes and had wanted meto blather 
p kd z was ivìmediawels relieved, blathered 
em me it was just like vomiting, without 
Severiil weeks later $ j the fo 
lie you what. I ri 
En Seed quite jolly 4 
Gea eet mind Sving something silly). I 
e ae again but I couldn’h I don’t know 
such af pè that it would ‘have made me feel 
ool. The longer-I couldn’t or wouldn’t, 


^ wrote the following; ET 
? You did it too and 


i: ; 
lugs. I began to feel remote—a bit $ád—I 


zlways jolly i£some- ' 


She wouli have liked her mother or nui 
Dr pd after she had blathered to Mm or E: 
ia d she had blathered without being seen 
) Balint's (1948) report of infantile sucking has 
in my opinion, two important implications Cont 
nected with what has been described, neither of 
which were discussed at length in his articles. 
One implication is related to blathering. 
Balint showed that the speed of tongue moye- 
ments in feeding might be very rapid and also 
that during one phase of feeding there may be 
a positive intra-oral pressure. During this phase 
milk is kept in the mouth by a sealing action of 
the gums and lips on the breast or nipple; other- . 
wise there would be considerable leakage, His 
oilservations point to the need for more know- 


ledge of the type of "oesophageal movement 
ngue movements. We 


accompanying such fast to 
should lok for clinical evidence of recürrence of 
very ast oesophageal peristalsis in contrast to 
the slo. a;tult peristalsis. The suggested hypo- 
thesis 1s ahat one later derivative of the early 
fast/tongue movements during feeding described 
by Balint is what is here called blathering. 

A second implication of Balint’s work is that 
memories of the positive pressure p 
feeding may be distinguishal 
cf the negative pressure sucki 


“he positive pressure 
d with 
aud breast. 


contact with nipple V 
"balance of inti 


fund Y couldn’ É i 
couldn't tatk without falling over words." have à characteristic al 
C ay be allied to the positive 


minute later»my tummy muscles began 
of ea aes Ki independently of the Eom 
dune bei is seemed a new feeling and I couldn't 
ike e leve it. Thend began to tremble all over, 
SES yc! do after a panic. I began to get 
: Hee and wondered how L.could ward off 
ont ng renic. Yon, went on talking but I 
remembë. what you said. Were-you saying 


tre 


IET w, 
anted to? Anjtvay, it seemed like that, and 


sudd: ‘ai 
e nee said “Js it just****? (rubhish 
tonne as immediately the tension broke and 
irembling. I was surprised and relieved 


` and fi se =, 
d felt as if 3omething in me had been released.’ 


IL. sentence of this quofation shows 2 
me m She wrote: Y showed you what=! 
E gu did it too . . ^ In fact it was fol- 
blah; my interpretation of anxiety about 
dem ering, during which, interpretation I blath- 
ie that she was able to blather for the first 
wnd She describes the sit»ation more as she 

have liked it to have beea in childhocd. 


that + 
-pêt I had pushea't down and could bring it up* 


T 
. the transference sifu 


fantasy mi i 
hase of feeding. Some memories seem 


or less equal emphasis on “taking in’ 
and ‘ going into’ the object fed upon. Blather- 
ing may be a derivative of the positive pressure 
phase of feeding rather than of the negative 
pressure phase. Smacking and kissing move- 
ments which have already been described in the 
literature may be derived rather from the 
negative pressure phase of feeding. 
h SUMMARY- ^ ! 
Blathering may be a useful word to apply to 

a specific early, oral, libidinal activity and its 
connected fantasies. During interpretation of 
ation; when blathering | 
nt, Elathering, ioc 


projective 
pressure p 
to put more 


anxiety is unconsciously prese 
asa word but as an act, may be useful. 
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ON DETERMINISM `^ 4, 


By DR. HANS LAMPL, AMSTERDAM 


The concept of psychic determinism has played 
from the very first a decisive róle in psycho- 
analysis. The way in which Freud looked upon 
most psychic, and especially psychopatho- 
logical, phenomena was different from that of 
his predecessors, 

The Concept of determinism is, naturally, jas 
old as human thinking.. It might even be sid 
that it came into being together with causal think- 
i was the first form of logical 

thought. ^Tt is hardly possible for us toforra an 
of thinking, beca;:zz It i5 self- 


1 1 “Why. does O4€ see oneself in a 
mirror?', etc. Such compulsive 


Up à completely free attitude 
problems, ofte 


certain embarrassment by the Way in which they 


answe; - ‘They may thus estab- 
lish a of ‘ prohibitive barrier * (Verbot- 
Schranke), althougl; their words contain the teal 


I have á sand- 


consciously, a 


child when asking aboat “the how and why of 
sexual Problems, ring. Zi; .t a Shifting to other 


, 5v "wledge in generg:. 


- rang 
fields of the impulse to ask. The pisei 
(craving for knowledge) the need for c 
comes into existence. A le, to track 

Thus it is impossibie for us, as a ru ME for 
down tli process of development of | ossi 
causality in Yhankind, “Tt is, howev, T (in 
to ‘observe chat deve'opment outo og < 
the young child). utn : 

Perhaps the myth of Adam ani Eve pu into 
us the way by which causal th'iking oan rigit 
being. According to this s'óry, e different? 
human pair knew ncilíng at first of the 
of the sexe’. It wag their eating of 1 suppli 
from. the *iree of knov/edz2* which zd wi 
them with the relevag;* information ke 
is this story, Gens 
develosment of Frewing, of reccgnitio > in 


i 
nc t aes Ol, ifference 
Associated with the dis’ Wery of the diffe; knoW: 
sex and of sexuality. Now M an wants 0 «and 


he thinks about and asks for the x pu 
"- In earlier times the genesis 4 whos? 
“thing is attributed to the omiripo*tent er ( 
Power is responsitle for all that tion s 
Simple Processes, such as the en 
clouds, rain, the occurrence Of ED D s nó 
are willed and causec by God (or the Ba ted 
thus, to primitive Man, everything 18 2 
for. He ks 
brought-up child, who, when he asks» 
must [ 

parents’ 

, Questions, 


hows. 


very” | 


wh 
* ildren; bs 
Of course, there are contary chil se 


are Not satisfied with «Ww; par emt at 
Lik2wise there must have been, 1n ES io 200 
rebellious sons ‘who were unwiling ink g 
the dictatorial God. They began selves, Ws 
to search for explanations for ponte f w- 
so deprived thr * God’ of part at fou 1 jo 
vmnipotence. The present status 1 ways a 
ledge forces us to bear in mind, à 2n] i S ah 
every field, that we are successful E His pow 10 
the so-called God of only à part o 5 y 
cz, in other v ords, “ihat Science 5 zA 
reduce the scope of'the mystery to $ 
arid not to make it vanish. , 


e ex! 
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Y ON DETERMINISM "M 


al 

The determination of `psychopathological 
phenomena’ va§ loùked for,’ in the pre-analytic 
era, either in Yorhatic procèsses only or in the 
machinations oz gods or devils. In discovering 
the unconscitu$ life of the psyche, Freud made 
an entirely "now and highly important contribu- 
tion to the’ explanation of abnormal and of 
normal pkenomena. 

However, little able as we are at present, to 
explain fully the simple phenomenon of rain 
(attributing it no longér to God's will, but to a 
number of physical processes), can we hold the 
view that Freud, by nis°discoveries, has fully 
accounied for the entire psychic process? Here, 
too, he iobbed" the Mystery o? part of its 
Dower m W 24 ^ 5 > 

Not sè löng ago, investigators, at” first in 
physics, hiten ‘psychology as well, became 
engrossed in a branch of science which suggested 
to many thet,” besides | deterministn, another 
factor might play a part, Che that had nothing 
to do with the’laws of “sausality, vi. the theory 
of probability.. Isewa’s believed that something 
entirely new had i: discovered, ^a factor 
Operating independently “of any deter SE. 
à kind of occult, secret forcé This may;help to 
account for the fact tha’ we form an idea Of the 
laws of prob~bility, which is eiter vague or too 
exact,  "' * Pus 

To cite a simple exariple. We toss a coin in 
the air; it fa'ls' jn the groünd, ‘-heads’ sr’ 

tails *. According to our conception of proba- 
bility, heads turns up as frequently as tails. If 
We were to perférm the same action a million 
times, heads would come-üp 500,000 timés, and 
SO would tails. If this did in fact happen, we 
Should really be compelled.to speak of some 
Secret force bringing about this mysterious 
event. Actually, however, things are quite 

ifferent. {%eads ma; turn up far more fre- 
Quently than ta''s, or the reverse. » “. e 
. We know by ei serience that the fluctuations 
In the numbers do nici exceed a certain limit. In 
Medicine we are accustomed to work with 
Probabilities, e.g. the’ mortality from typhoid 
fever is x par cent. If we study a very large 
Number of cases, we always meet with the same 
Percentage." Broadly speaking,*this is correct; 
it is not correct, however, upon closer examina- 
tion, for then we find, 2.g. in one study, a case 
Mortality rate of 10-35 per cent, in a second 
Study one cf 10-15 per cent. We then speak of 
3 mortality of 10 per cerit. Tis same holds 

* e. 


2 
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good fos) all statistical calculations: they are 
correct cnly in a gross sense. — 9 

Let us now study the following train of 
thought: What will happen if we let a protess 
run its course several times in exactly the same 
way? The problem itself is wrongly stated, for 
it is impossible for us to make a series of event? 
repeat itself exactly. Let us imagine a par- 
ticularly good marksman shooting at a target 
with a rifle. We are not a bit astonished when 
even the best of shots does not invariably hit the 
same spot. Now we change the experiment: 
the rifle is fixed in a concrete wall, and once 
again we shoot at the target. The "points of 
impact will now lie much closer to each other, 
tut even so they will not entirely coincide. 
Upon microscopic examination of the target 
we could see the scattering clearly. Our error 
lay in supposing that we could bring, about an 


absolute similarity. It is MER Pn 
' SP č ber of bu: 
stance, to^make a num the layers 


"explosive charge is precisely equal; 
of ait ME. which the bullets e d 
ex&ctly the same in both cases; the du es 
tufe of the rifle barrel is not constant, bos fat 
"On close examination it becomes © Vi Wee 
we ĉan never speak of abs Sdn m 
conditions in two or more ere E onse: 
of approximately equivalent one E 
quently, all laws of probabili AM 
approximately true; they are m termined by 
valid. They are influenced and x spe ust 
other, variable factors. Logica 3>, adorns 
assume that the latter do not vary , a UE 
but are in turn influenced by decisiv 
factors. 

Thus we arrive at the con ee i 
process of determinism is not 200 detedninice 
laws of probability. Here ee nicer 
factors play a decisive part, altho s ei 
instances our present limitations O Seton In 
-do not permit us to observe these he Light if 
The Course of Natural Science, dn ied 
Psycho-Analysis + Sandor Rado d t p 
have heard of the Galton Poard ar icis 
uscd in the Tivoli game. Nails fixe E 
are arranged on this Board, in such i a 
“that. they are equidistant. Circu nt 
exactly correspondi&g in size to the SOY 
betweea-the nails are on the bonen wae 
start the following experiment: we make Mer 
numer of such discs fall from between punc 
tlie uppermost nails. WA ask the exper t 


Jusion that the 


1923, 562). 


> Summarized ii: Bulletin of the International Psych 


o-Analytical Association Qni. 2. $ 


zsrcho-A«al., 4, 


& 
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he distribution of the discs arriving in ihe lowest 
: S will be, according to the laws of. classical 
SN a He will not be able to answer this 
p estion, although it refers to a simple pheno- 
P Ron of movement of measurable means. 

z ; AT E E 
“The result of this experiment", Mieses re 


problem can be 
idealized by assuming that board and discs are 


ideally perfect: the board ideally flat, the nails 
and the distances ideally identical in size, the 
yet still the predic- 
tions will prove futile because the final result of 
i on the innumerable 
small details which have been excluded when 
Mathematical accur- 


honest and closer to the truth if we 
pect the paths of the discs to be acci 
then the new questio 
Properties of such 
Studied,’ 


Were to ex- 
dental, and 
n at once arises, how the 
accidenta] events can be 


Wants to preclude the 
Possibility of determinism, In our opinion, 


however, it is far more rational to Presuppose, 
in this event also, a determination of the various 


are unable, as yet, to 


In this connection 


Special Significance, 
used in a Prophetic Wway,te.g, are st 


people feel convinced that they žy 
bound to win, This use gf dreams 
is net important; for 


ors — 
, ie d 3 r of errot? a 
and arbitrary estimation ‘af the numbe vU 


ede fe num 
,tOvWwrjte: no matter haw large th ut 


“consciousness, 


HANS LAMPL 


. we 

interpret numbers which occur in cae aa J 
do other dream-elé nents, ard if we Pe danbin | 
ful in finding connections betivedn t ee i 
and other psychic Contents, we often i choice 
disclosing the factors determining bers UO 
of the numbers. But what of num caduca 
occur to us spontaneously iv. WELD. | 
in answer to someone's request ? sous : 
Bud describes the analysis of a spontan 
thought of a number., im that I, 
E In a letter to a frieng I informed iim ie 
had finished reading the proof siret em 
Interpretation of Dreams, aná that it." even 
intend tu. make any furtlier changes in : diately 
if it contained/2,467 mistakes ”, Limes r, an 
attezapted 4^ ‘explain to myself the nio to the 
added tiis little analysis as a posiscr'p J wrote 
letter. It will be best to, quote it DOW Gone - 
it when I caught myself in this tse 

‘“ I will-add hastily another pee 
the Psychopathology-of. Everyday Life. a jocos 
find in the Ištter the number 2,467 as 


n to's! 


1 mean 


that may be found in. the<dream;book. ber 


might 5e, and this;.one presented ie. 
there jg nothing afbitrazy"or undelerPe d 
the psychic lif}. You will «thesefore Ad 
Suppose ' that tke unconscious ha or te by 
determine the number which was m rea 
Just previous 4o. this m been 
in the paper that General E. M. e YOU M 
‘tetired as Inspector-General of yam. D. 
must know that I am interested in 1 students 
ile T was Serving a3 military medica hospi 
he, then a Colonel, once came into the ake me 
and said to the Physician: “ You must m2, do 
Well in eight days,'as I have some wor 3 
foi which the Emperor is waiting.’ his ma” $ 
‘At that time T decided to follow ve r 
£areer, and just’ think, to-day (1999) he nce à? 
end of it—Inspector-General “ot oranan what 
already retired. Į wished-t figure out ing that 
time he had covered this road, and e That 
[had seen him én the hospital in: 18 my wiles 
would make 17 yewrs, I related this to ould p 
and she remarked, * Then you, toc. 4 forb! he 
retired? And J protested, * The rd i we 
Aner this Conversation I seated Dm in 
table to write to you. ,The pae is e 
thought Continued, and for good T as recolo, 
figuring was incorrect: I had a € - day 
tion of the circumstances in my Sith pirth cut 
celebrated my comizig of age, my ent with 
in the military prison (for bejng.a 


soul 


ON, 


1 ` 


Pore oA z 
permission). , Therefore I must have seen him 


nin 1880, which makes it 19 years ago. You then 


have the nuniber,74 in 2,467! Now take the 
number that represents my age; 43, aud add 24 
years to it, and. you’ get’67! That is, to the 
question whether’ T wished to retire I had ex- 
pressad the wishtó work 24 more years. Obvi- 
ously I am annoyed that in the interval during 


; Which I followed Colonel M. I have not accom- 


plished much myself, and, still there is a sor? of 


"triumph in the fact that he is already finished, 


while I still have all before me. Thus we may 
justly say that^not svex the unintentionally 
thrown-out number 2,467 lacks* its determina- 
tion from the unconscious.” ? ği 

It is difficult for Ùs td yerify the'zorrectness of 
this and'ysis; becduse we do not knéw what 
Freud máy shave ,omitted for reasons of discre- 
tion.." The exemple:is not entirely convincing, 
at least it is not so to me. * A possibfe error may 
lie in the fact that in'a&àlysing"associations 
relating to numbers we ‘are sõ üften, satisfied 


with finding a reason: why d-partjcular number : 


croppéá up. Tli téc'mjqnue'of suth an inyesti- 
gation coüld be conipared with-a-dream analysis 
in which -we were to. be sátisfied with the inter-^ 
pretation of the.day’sesiduts.’ I may cité as an 
exampie the wolf dream of’ Froud’s patient: in 
this technique tlie explanation. of the wolf dream 
would be given by finding: that it was dreamt 
before Christmas and in anticipation of the- 
Christmas tree. — ' S A 

The complicated arithraetical operations that 
sometimes occus in number associations are 
particularly striking. Ihave never observed 
such operations, either in my patients or in my- 
self. At the periodin which Freud expressed 
these thoughts, he was stil strongly influenced 
by Flies. We know, from the Fliess Letters, 
how strong. Fliess’ tendency was to work with 
numbers, in’ connection with? his theory of 
periods. 
multiplication, div'sion, etc., fle always managed 
to have the humbers fit in with his * periods ’ of 
230r28. , 5 

There'are people who have/a special addiction 
to puns anc plays on words. Perhaps there are 


also people who possess a special faculty for < 


playing with nümbers, ad the series of assesi? 
tions relating to rrumbers described by Freud 
are, in these types, possibly more significant 
than in other persons. : 
Freud quotes a paper of Jung on the dream.of 
numbers (Zentralblatt, I, p- 567). Jung writes 


e e 


about a patient who dreams: of the number - 


DETERMINISM 


By mans of addition, Subtraction, _ ch 
word associations. 
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2.477; this number was thought to resuft from 
the fact that, in his dream, the patient had added 
the dates of eight different birthdays to hi$ own 
age and that of his lady friend. 1 

Although Jung casts a sceptical eye upon this 
example (and on others, too), one gets, on read- 
ing this paper, a slightly peculiar sensation of 
discomfort and doubt as to the exactness of his 
observations and presentations. However this 
may be, the paper cannot strengthen our belief 
in the psychic determinism of all number 
associations. d 

I now propose to quote something” from 
Bleulers highly interesting book, Jas autis- 
tische undisziplinierte Denken in der Medizin. 
You will perhaps remember Freud’s analysis of 
the word ‘a-liquis’ in the Psychopathology of 


-Everyday Life. Bleulér examiped 100,000 asso- 


ciations of word-divisions. In normal people 
he never came across a word-division’similar to 
the one in Freud's example of ' aliquis - 
Bleuler infers that in the Freudian division ae 
‘a’ and ‘ liquis ’ chance is practically eh > 
anC he believes that we are justified in accepti : 
Frud's determined explanation. As 
relating to numbers, however, are Oi ing 
Usvally we are dealing with numbers con iad 
of one or two digits. The probability o apes 
body’s thinking of a given number 15, 1 E 
of two digits, one in ninety. For on NES 
numbers that probability is only one end 
Chance can thus play a far more impone s 
Trall likelihood, numbers have, t Us ae a 
psychic significance than have Wor 3) we 
sumably because they are a much more re 
invention of mankind. , ree 
Originally, there will have been a i e 
tion only between ‘one’ and ^ many - sor 
course of. time, this rne n DECR DE 
differentiated. The concepts of large Me 3 
are relatively very young. In associe A d 
few letters, chance plays a greater part z 
: There are only 26 letters a 
Iphabet), whereas 


i tin our à 
our disposal (at least i "aber of words 


we can think of an ehormous nui 
and combinations of words. k ‘ 
We could think of the following pasam 
(a) <A very large number, of people are as 
* to mention any number O i. 
any letter. «If the number of test sen 
.is large enough, all digits or letters hiss 
‘appear with approximately the sam! 
"frequency. . ie Ads 
(b) An unmusical subject is asked 5 os 
various keys . of, the „plaho; i 


of one digit or 
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another. It is impossible then ti, demon- 
strate any psychic determinism. , 

These experiments took place in accordance 
with the laws of probability. As we showed at 
the outset, we must, here again, accept determin- 
ism. There will be factors determining why one 
Subject mentions a and another b, though in 
most instances we are unable to discover these 
factors with our present analytical methods. 

Thus we are not justified in looking for this 
form of determinism in the Psychic realm alone. 


We do not know as yet which factors do play a 
part. Recent investi O electric 


x gations point t 
processes in the brain. 


LAMPL 


SUMMARY 


I have tried to demonstrate: (i) that the law * 


of probability does not refute he problem of E 
determinism of psychic pbeno:-nena;' (i) aa 
there are, however, psychic phenomena M 
are unjustly considered by vs to be exclusive y 
psychically determined, whose determining fac 


isclose 
tors we have been unable so far to disclose 


completely. Thus we can only investigate tiem, 


f 
for the time being, aleng the lines of the laws © 
probability. . zo 


+ (Received 30 March, 1954) 
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Alt : 
eeu the cencept.of psychic detérminism is 
aes Y 3 ccepted without qualification as an 
E. D dre causality, it^ Sometimes 
sem z t tò reconcile it with, the feeling 
ia d M One of Freud’s 41) state- 
oes is,was to the effect that the belief 
Rm 1c € is deep-rooted but un- 
res 2s D d that, it must give gund before 
PUT - ofa determinisra which governs even 
Seen at B This was Written oefore, he intro- 
Peta : structural. point .of view, and the 
PEE 0 this tiet note is ‘to. mention that the 
gnition of the subsequently-developed con- 


cept of i ic di 
pt of intra-systémic difféventiation of function” 


wil is 
M MS ego permits an understanding ‘of the 
eer nm existence of both Qoncepts without 
Am des je de: up, as Freud.suggests, or mak- 
romise with detérminism, s 

d cdi érminism, such as 
ple, Gloyer’s (2). Th rri t 

ilis « lover's (2). e latter, writes that 
tr aec Ems determinism is one that 
i. ) «discomfort in the, minds of 
ar as well as metaphysicians ^, and goes on 
b ogee the difficulty can be overcome 

mbering that in So far o 
A a as the ego gai 
iun p unconscious impulses. "t jen 
a i i t 
SIDES im it has acquired some *'freed- 
The feeli; É ; 

SF the sabe pet freedom of will seems to be one 
originating i sensations of the normal ego, 
ite ee estmably, in the awareness of thé 
eee hate impulses. The 
Pate nce espite the intellectual acquisition 
Gent De: ape of causality; , even the subse- 
freely be of a specificAaction felt to be 
eaters 2 does not dispel the feeling. For 
e ane may choose a number at random 
RT its determinants by means of £- s 
ation, yet stili retai i AE 

n i retain the feeling that tn 

number was chosen at random, and, of Satie: 
se a bes that onë is*again free to make 

random choice.» Conversel: i 

i om | 3 7S y, reactions out- 
Bad the range sof the feeling of freewill are 
monly felt “as symptoms or other types»of 


ego-dystonic intrusion’. ` 
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A NOTE ON THE COMPATIBILITY OF PSYCHIC 


2 


FREEDOM OF WILL » 


Bu SAMUEL D. LIPTON, M.D., CHICAGO, ILL. f 


It follows that the concept of psychic’ deter- 
minism is foreign and repugnant to the aspect 
of the ego which senses its own functioning and 
integrity as foreign as the id, of which determin- 
ism is the intellectual representative, and subject 
tp a similar repression. The concept can be 
accepted only by the intellectual faculty of the 
ego, which has the capacity to stand*üpart from 
its sensation of its own functioning; in other 
words, the concept can command only intellec- 
tual, and not emotional, validity. In other 
fields of science there are many such concepts 
which depend exclusively on intellectual valida- 
tion and cannot be felt, but in psycho-analysis 
We know that that type of validation is ordinar- 
ily insufficient. It is perhaps, uniquely, deter- 


minism which we can experience no more 
ism, in distinction 


deeply. A feeling of determin n c 
to an intellectual conviction, may indeed exist 
V an ephemeral or 


in various forms, but only as à 
e in ego function. 


f such disturbances can lead 
equivalent to 


primitive than 
f will, but still the under- 


y is a 


determinism is gene 
the feeling of 
standing of causalit 
acquisition. 
Therefore, in the light o 
ego function, it may be sa i 
necessarily has a feeling of freedom of will as à 


conseqnence of normal ego function, and can at 
tain an intellectual convic- 


the same time main 
tion of the unqualified validity of psychic 
determinism. JH 

After this note was submitted fo: 
my attention was called to Dr. Robert P. 
Knight’s paper, published “in 1946 (3). and I 
read it for the first sime. Dr. Knight has under- 
taken,a much broader discussion of free will 
and determinism and important questions to 
which’ these concepts relate In sọ far as 
Knight’s conclusions relate to the limited area 
of this note, they are the same, ihcugh differ- 
ently expressed. All that’ the iidte can add is 2 


f the differentiation of 
id that an individual 


r publication, 


! 2 ^ 
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rmi i LE i specific reason for the diffi- 
i i - the suggestion of a speci : T 
; an explicit statement «n intra 2 [ ic re à z: 
e aA of function, ‘a point culty this question causes in 5sycho analy’ 
sys 2 ion Unc j 
Which is clearly imnplicit in Xnight’s paper; and 
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The Mind and the Eye: £ Study of the Biologist’s 
Standpoint, with Bibliography and Index. By Agnes 
Arber. (Cambridge University Press, 1954. s Pp. 
» 146. 16s.) anri 

Psycho-analysts will enjoy this short book by a 
botanist. The author brings together her views on 
Scientific method and aim, language in its relation 
to non-verbal thought,.and the relation, between the 
.Scientist's unconscjous; ideas "and his scientific 
findings. Her bibliograply is long amd many new 
Sources of eatlier work may be suggékted;'especially 
to those whose interest is ego psychology. 

D s » ^ W, Clifford M. Scott. 
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The ‘Roors of Perception, By Aidous Huxley. 


In this short book Mr. 
his ow» experiences ‘after ‘taking four-tenths of a 
gramme of mescalin. Thesé, exhilarating and reward- _ 
ing for him, are extreinely, interesting and-vividly, 
recounted, as one would expect from such @ brilliant 
writer., For this alone the book is worth reading. 
There is, furthermore, à fascitting dissertation 
upon the folds of drapery; ^as. well as an excellent 
account of the artist's relation to this subject. It is 
a pity that Mr. Huxley did not stop here and leave 
this as a statement of his own experiment: Mr. 
Huxley, however, is interested in mescdlin itself, 
its history, its relation to schizophrenia, and 
especially its possible benefits to humanity. His 
subject is therefor wide and general, and not all 
the problems he touches upon can be referred to in 


this review. 

He feels that previous 
have stopped at a point ‘ well this» 
Whether hé himself has. +s open to 
not enough to generalize from one's pven experience, 
and this is whai he has done. Y 
subjects, have take, comparabie amounts of mes- 
calin, end had quite different results froni those of 
Mr. duxley. Some have had extremely disturbing 
and unpleasant ones. Dr. CERA gave a 
comprehensive account of the drug’s effects in 1936 
(Journal of Mental Science, 82). This was based on 


personal observations on sixty subjects, mostly 
normal. Since then, 


there have been furiuer 
accounts 4f the druy’s effects on normal subjects, 
confirming the variable response. 


investigators of mescalin 
side of idolatry ’. 
question. It is 


Dr. Guttmann, 
after mentioning the physica symptoms (sfich as 
mydriasis, _rapid pulse, raised blood pressure, 
nausea, or vontiting) goes on to list the chief effects— 
the well-knowns'hallucinatory and perceptual gis- 
turbances, the clianzes in,moed, the splitting of the 


(Londen: Chatto and Windus, 1954 Pp. 63. 6s). 
‘Aldous Huxley describes » 
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personality, and disturbances of volition (with lack 
of impulse and spontaneity), of thinking, and its 
anaphrodisiac effect —sexual ideas playing no special 
rôle in the experiences. Mr. Huxley's account of 
the drug's effects is incomplete and certainly mis- 
leading. f, 

Mr. Huxley then considers perception and says 
how often perceptions are restricted. He has high 
hopes that mescalin might increase awareness of 
one’s inner and outer worlds, not only, during 
intoxication but afterwards. It is strange at this 

' stage that he says nothing of psycho-analysis. The 
revealing and sometimes dramatic alterations in 
perception that occur from time to time during 
analysis are extremely interesting and often of great 

. value; especially when an understanding of how 
unconscious factors concerned with instinct and 
relationship have produced such an alteration of 
"perception. This aspect is altogether omitted from 
the present account. 
In conclusion, as long as this book is accepted 
as afirst-rate account of one individual’s experiment, 
it is strongly recommended. It is, however, mis- 

Jeading as an account of the psychiatric effects of 
the’ drug. The author's expectations of mescalin 
are founded on his wishes and not on a scientific 
bafis. One wonders why there is such a severe 

‘attack on accohol. ?An example of the beneficial 
effects of mescalin is given, namely the devout and 
well-behaved Peyotists of the Native American 
Church. It is doubtful, however, if their behaviour 
can be attributed to taking of the drug. Mr. Huxley 
seems more at home with mystical experiences or 
chemical theories, and he avoids the problems of 
man’s instincts and his relationships which are 
certainly not solved, and perhaps not even helped, 


by mescalin. 
.H. E. W. Hardenberg. 
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Medical Psychology. By Paul Schilder. Trans. 

and ed. by David Rapaport. ' (Ne 

national Universities Press, 1954. Pps 
This is the first English translation of a book 

writtén in 1923. In his freface Schilder says that he 

ojs attempting, to integrate phenomenology, expert- . 


T i C cho- 
mental! psychology, brain pathology, and psy 
; i a ig, to some OR he succeeds; 


analysis., and in thi 
alib he may convince the psycho-analyst of the 
unity of the whole neryous and psychic apparatus 
. . - 
adsily than his other reddes. , n 
"the peak may be'divided into two mail Lee oe 
first of which is concerned with the theory 9! E S. 
* ception, action ind Tangilege, ånd- memory. 
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hi ok is tha} psychic 
Hos e i LO Sine of tie total 
acts are, d " e 
: 5 the course of psychic pro 
Bc e do lesión. His views are of 
omens -day when so many psychia- 
special importance to-day X m ME 
ists turn to leucotomy for psychiatric trea ment. 
The second part of the book is concerned with 
irstincts and the ego, and as such is more concerned 
with psycho-analysis. Even at this relatively early 
stage in psycho-analytic knowledge, Schilder's 
emphasis was on object-relationships; Particularly 
interésting are his remarks on ego functioning, 
especially in relation to depersonalization, which 
he believed to be one of the nuclear problems 
of psychopathology. Of more than historical 
interest aré his speculations about the nature of 
empathy. When he speaks about the nature of 
appreheasion (in the sense of. knowing) he tries to 
link projection and identification, and appears tc 
moving towards the concept of projective 
identification. 
A good" example of Schilder's capacity for 
stimulating thought is the chapter on geniuses and 
their creativity, especially in relatior to the pheno- 
mena of religious Conversion, 
One's reaction to this b 
tion for the erudition 


H. S. Klein. 


Maternal Dependency and Schizophrenia. Mothers 
and Daughte 


Analytic Study, 


By Joseph Abrahams and Edith 
Varon. 


(New York: International Universities 
Pp. 240. 4.00.) 


group of eight, made up o; 
and daughters, 


adolescent wome with schizo 


phrenia, and in-patients of the hospital, 
as a group, once a week fo~ 


period concerned, 


IS in a Therapeutic Group. A Graup- 
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The authors devote their first cuapter to baz: 
approach to the investigation. Chaptet II En 
the mother-daughter pairs, ard Chapter I“, ines 
longest chapter in the book, presens the dS 
ment of the group through its verious phascs. ups 
follows an analytical summary ' of “the SR 
development and the mother-daughter regnon 5 
and finally the authors give their conclusions. aie 

This is a piese of work of theutmost spires "b 
the problems of Schizophrenjc illness. and ne of 
samé time a beautiful illustration of the value © 
group-analytic observation, 
quite excellent, E a Foulkes. | 

Steps in Psychotherapy. ‘Py J. Dollard, F. aues 
and A. M. White. Edited Sy Daél Wolfle. ( 
York? Macmillan, 1953, Pp, 222. $3.50.) sient 

The authors’ describe the treatment’ of a ace A 
Who was suffering from attacks of depresso! 2m 
feeling of hopelessness, and muck pipe py 
Short, a neurstic depressive reaction. The s So 
is stated to lave beep conducted under. the 


e i cca 
‘Stars of Freudian psychopathology and reinfo 


I ; the 
‘Ment-learning-theory, The former provided 


^ S cedure. 
power ánd the latter the precisior of the B the 
It was a short-term technique, designated ing t0 
autiors brief Psychotherapy, which, accordi 


their definition, is treatinent lasting from SIX 
thirty hours, f a 


The authors do£q 
treatment, as they 


* one, as indeed the pro 
teps, the left ‘oot forward b an 
Us session with the patient, ^ 
Tvision session, At each id bY 
Tecord'ng of a7] that was Sal 
udent therapist was playe 


Pos. Such 
In the presence of Student aud supervisor. tight 
supervision Conducted in ‘a precise and the 
Teined way, 


which might - we]; paralyze his initiative. pe 
Case, however, the helpful approach of Exe cont 
visor and the stabili.y of the str dent therapis 
bine to produce Steady progress. ‘ation WS 
Though the technique of free xL ey (ine ^ 
used, the therapy w.3 pushed forward py ip ovidin! 
a term used by the au.hors to describe the n the 
Of words and sentences by the therapist, rticulate 
linking of them to the vague but intense, ina 


^. quc 

5 E is is M 
fectiigs of the patient. Psycho-analy: SS escribed, 
more comprehensive than the reatment hasis 


but in such treatment there -was the same ont 
upon ihe study of problems ‘brought fo ther 
the session, in the light of their origins. T 
words due importance, was given to “he P 


the re-enactrzent cf the past. 
it was 


sent n 
1 9 

In <9 short a leage 

. H f V e 

quite impossible to carry back th 


The presentation 15 


! 


its planning and in the 


narrative reports of each ‘meetin 
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a `h i 
Godiva poe have been desirable. The authors to be the most suitable form of recording. but wire 
iss 3 1 1 H 
Ni ist recordings (with an unconcealed micropho 
1 H H i : D 
. pesos je pee EDT but in so short a also used. After discussion betweeil is Puoi] 
è was no opportunity for it to play as the observer, summaries of the meetings were 


c MA ee á ] * 
entral'a part;'ss it üoes in psycho-analysis. No prepared. The aim of developing an objective 


aped E PE. yok coni say = epic method of studying group therapy led to the isoia- 
i nnet. Something had to be sacri- tion of specific problems as experi 

t a, ne experienced by t 
ficed; but both epic and sormet have thetr appro- therapist. A form of * taion analysis wat 
Ue places in literature. _The brief psychotherapy devised to sift the vast material and to bring out 

ere “described has sornething of sonnet elegancg in cause and effect relationships. 

inexorable progress over The groups of neuroti i i 

; l x rable c clinic patients were open 
seventeen sessions to a conclusion, incomplete, yet ones over relatively short periods (three to tea 


in its way successful, as follow-up one year later months) Attendances were rather irregular, aver- 


showed so plainly? > *0 ° aging five patient i i 
. Even if the result happened to hdve been a lucky individual beni Sa ps ARI s 
ore even a fortuitous ne, theauthors, by their the patients who improved under combined indivi- 
adherence to" the advicé given by Freud to, Van dual and group psychotherapy, the doctors ae 
Ophuijsen to,set ,agide thyrapeutit ambitions and sidered that the main weight of the therapy had been 
try to-undefstand what is happening, havétaughtus carried by the group in*spite of the more intensive 
a great, ded?.» This'book gives a valuable lead in the contact in individual sessions. For another 13 per 
qaest for short-term technique, and ng the least of cent both types of therapy were considered of 
its merit lies in the? fact that there Ras been no equal importance, and in about 40 per cent group 
relinquisfiment of scientific; dsciplipe,, therapy was judged to be an important factor in 
The Weakest -part. of the’ work is the section on - their improvement. Many patients left the group 
psychological tests carried out»on the patlent and ' treatment. 
their intérpretation. by two ‘different ‘psychologists. . The account is rich in illustrative material from 
The concltision that such psychological x pointers > . greüp observations. Early and late meetings during 
were of little value’in this particular case does not? th treatment course are compared. A valuable 
help us, as no generalization is possible from one , study is that of the changes in tension in relation 
case, a Sact admitted by the authays. "Perhaps they to the themes. There are chapters dealing, amongst 
include these reports only. for Completeness, Or + other points, with hostility towards the doctor, 
perhaps they-wished to provoke further investigation antagonism between group members, introduction 
into the usefulness and reliability of such tests. — * of new members, the relations between individual 
* d different kinds of resistance. 


jei A. Hyatt Willigms.- andegroup therapy, an c 
i Y ə The groups of schizophrenic patients Were very 


ó de a : e 
Studies in Methodology’ large ones, ten to fifteen patients being considered 
her treatments were given con- 


of Research and Therapy. By Florence B. Powder- optimal, and ot s I 
Interpersonal relationships were con- 


maker, Jerome D. Frank, ard others. (Cambridge, currently. p à 
É sidered as of fundamental importance. The doctor’s 


Mass.: Harvard " University Press. London: ier 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, ,1953. Pp. 615. 42s.) acceptance of hostility and the absence of any 
This account of a rese retaliation were also of particular import. Sexual 
acting out (masturbation, exposure) Was only a 

problem for the group if it was a problen: for the 


two sections: the first is concerne: h £ : 
neurotic patients at the Veterans Administration 
1 in Waghington, D.C. doctor. 
A very large group of eighty-seven schizophrenics 


Mental Hygiene Clinic A igtc ) 
and the other with chronic schizophrenic patients, 3 h 
„was studied for one and a half years and is also 


at the Veterans Administration’s Hospital at Perry ^W? i : : 
Point, from July 194; tg May 1949. The. research reportec on mainly as showing an efficient method 
staff cohcernéd with both parts consisted of four of preparation for individual therapy or- small 
psychiatrists, five clinical psychologists, and two groups. i M m 

psychiatrie. social workers, apjrt from a further The presentation of this» report is altogether 
twenty psychiatrists:in charge ofgroups. ^ excellant, and it provides an abundance of informa- 


The therapy was analytic in orientation, and its tion of.great interest to group psychotherapists. 


goals. those’ of psychotherapy i general. ..The o 1 S. H. Foulkes. 
dynamics of group jnteraction in its relation 4o gue. LS jt . 
therapy was a special feature of the research. Each Group*Work with the Aged. By Susan H. Kubie 
psychiatrist used his own , approach, but as the and Gertrude Landau. 4New York: International 
project developed thé different approaches tended Univeistties Press, 19532. Bp, 214. $3.50) 
to converge. à F : o »This' book gives ap.account of'the first-nipe years 
The groups Tigged one and a half hours, and were of the Wm. Hodson Community Centre (in U.S.A.), 
a day recreatioh cluh for. elderly men and women. 


ended by a‘(niostly silent observer who prepared ° I en an : 
attended by a (mostly ) It is cf consi rable interest, Gnd the style is 


Group Psxchotherepy. 


g. This was found 


© 
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CIE s a sense ol warmth 
clear, Curr dcs ae subjects : ped 
and afecionats the obvious, sincerity which ha 
ei orkers to succeed in their pioneer 
enabled the LUN in non-technical language that 
oe tie the general reader, but contains muc! 
Come d psychological understanding. 
thought an one of the most Interesting chapters 

ene group feeling that influences me 
CR nata members ’ (stimulating a cripple 
ndefvail old woman to make the arduous journey 
ERE just to sit among her fellows), neverthe- 
iem m of the book is concerned with describing a 
eae of activities—craftwork, Poetry, "m 
drama, discussions, self-government, etc, n 
contention is well Supported that ‘change an 
growth have no age limits + 
The Centre has 
the right to live 


Marjorie E, Franklin, 


Essays on Sociology and Social Psychology, By 
Karl Mannheim, Edited Kecskemeti, 


(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1953, Pp. 
310, 255.) 


With this the Second vo 
Volume form al! the shorter Papers written by Pro- 
fessor Kar] Mannheim, Jt i 


Y originally Biven at Oxford. 
The PSycho-analyst wil] much to interest him, 
particularly S and more generally 
throughout the volume, k E 


in responsa 
historical ‘situation, annheim stressed that a 
^ality will be 
fror1 which it is 


to 
t. Ves urgency s 
: His experience in Germany’ gave an urg rd 


$: i S. 
\ al situation 
interpretation of complex general si 
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ith different social and 
viewed, and will vary with Tee ae the 
historical settings. Part I of this m Thought: 
important chapter on E exo a 
illustrates this type of sociologica te nnbeim him- 
It is thus relevant to note than Je Frankfurt for 
If changed after 1933 when he left Fra sllectuals, 
mE Like many of the Weman aao PTE 
he had seen himself as part of a bdl ee part of it. 
intelligentsia *? analysing history ee 1. and doof, 
His approach was historical, ‘theore lieved he was 
though the intellectual liberal in him paare Mean- 
part of a creative social forte for wes ‘intelligentsia 
while, history was to show that ift i Mannheim 
are to act as ‘night «watchmeu x4 usually the 
wished, and since night watchmen Ae they mys 
first to detect the presence, of ee nis until help 
learn to grapple with their assai ar d by Julien 
: BS ier i scrioQe im 
Comes. «This, situation, once de: 4» “Manne 
Benda as ‘La Trahison des oA. vö remedy 
experienced to the full and sougnt la atic, and wit 
England taught him to be more a ae he came 
this direct experience of social oa uence history; 
think more in, terms ‘of how to influe ; E: 
ing tow' 
teaching; and since Le saw Englend m e 
à social crisis, he drew. kp E tlieir 1008 T 
Germar. sociolcgists, ac a a devised for oe 
experience of Social crisis, c 


3 ruitful ' 
present volume , contains donas with à uy 
deating with this'aspect of his w stera sociolo% 1 
Parison between Gérman and bn of a so ch, 
Clinically speaking, “his “experien ow appro? 
cr'sis ‚force? him io a ‘here atn work. fa 
with a consequent enrichment of hi the. result O 
“For Marnheim social reality 4 antagonism D 
dynamic interplay of forces, am 


es à 
: he ow 
Conflict are its Very essence. Here 

deal to F; 


Structure 


eim De aes 

and can be made in‘elligible. Man A blin a 
that * the clash of forces exhibits » highest £^ eing 
mism but goa] difectness. . à na cousists in D^ 
Breatest happiness of the ee are £0! akes 
jn tune with tha creative forces V dkewise he T ways 
in the depths * of social reality. tation ’, but action 
frequent use of the word * adapta f an ime of 
in a. dynamic sense and in E in the e with 
Thus Mannheim, , whilst e pr in touc 
Spencer, Marx, anc Max Weber, was ? .. atten! 
the dynamics of his own time. rent in bis ** core 

Tiis last fact is not least EN sciences, 4P; socio- 
to relate sociology to otb^r socia develop 2 
pa-ticvlarly to psychology. 18 Freud'sn Pious 
logical psychology * he turne he was OV et he 
analysjs, but at times it seems, As a socio yoi a 
not to appear contaminated. f socie*Y that « we 
argued that ‘the po AQE Sa * an t ations 
million times that ofan indivi néral obse 
car.nct jump straight from the P 
cf individuals and their psychic r- 


T 


- 


A ` 
Y ) 

analysis of sqciety *. He takes the same line against 
Dr. Edward Glover in a paper included in this 
-Volumé, ‘ War-conditioned (Change in our Psychic 
Economy". Although he stressed that a reciprocal 
process wastat work between society and the 
individuai, he viewed this process from the point of 
, View, of Society, believing that gradual transforma- 
“tioi in ‘the individual were brought “about by 
certain social mechanisms. Throughout, however, 
he temained’ externa} to the processes within the 
individual. In a paper ‘ Impact of Social Processes 
on the Formation of Pérsonality ° he considers some 
of these sdcial mechanisms which transform the 
individual, for instance isb‘ation, división, of labour, 
democratic organizaticn, compétition sand ‘in- 
dividualization’,  He',undoubtedly makes many 
important bbservatior jn ' Analytical Psyeho- 
sociology ’, as for instance about Competition based 
‘on propery; * what the liberals do not Understand, 
and what the Russians» in spite of many failures 
have proved by, experimént, is that competitiveness, 
` acquisitiveness, and" property, sense ale not in the 
least idéntical but rather ay historigal combination 
of attitudes united inte: one single complex in our 
society". But, on. the more “general ‘problems of 
` how tiie individual influences society Or why 
certain interactions " take- place. at “one historical 
period and others: at anotlier: on all this ‘we gain 

but little insight. ^^ — ; — » ^ Ed 
Maznieim in his sociology wis always exercised 
by a fundamental question once expressed by Max 
Weber: Aze freedom and democracy in-the long 
run compatible with the development and the 
continued exis‘erice of capitalism? % seems that 
Mannheim never found a» satisfactory answer to 
this problem, and to the psycho-analyst the nature of 
his difficulties is 5f interest. In the first place he 
never clearly differentiated between those social 
mechanisms which strengthen the super-ego and 
those which fortify the ego, to the impairment of: 
his analysis of the problem of freedom. In general, 
too, he failed to understand the development of 
the super-ego and to distinguish between its primi- 
tive and pezsecutory forms, and its more fnature 
ego-syntonic ones. Such difficulties arose from his 
rejection of the psycho-analytic emphasis on early 
«childhood and front his belief that * at least as much 
attentibn [should be devoted] to the capacity of 
institutions for influencing the psychic life of adults °. 
For an historian this sudden ¢Znial of an historical 

perceptive is remarkable. j ` 
More fundamentally Mannheim’s brand of 
'* Historical Idealism’ which owes much tq, Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau and his ‘ L'homme est mé libre 
et partout il est dans lis fers’, does not take into 
account the Death Instinct with its attendant 
destructiveness. This prevents Mannheim from 
analyzing ‘2 situation where good objects are asso- 
ciated with pajn, hatred, and ‘death wishes. The 


final result is'that he fails to understand the frequent . 


~ outcome given io this situation, with the splitting 
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of good/and bad objects and the consequent pro- 


jections.Assuming sociological forms. 
H F. M. Turtuet. 


The Sexually Adequate Female. By Frank S. 
Caprio. (New York: The Citadel Press, 19534 
Pp.219. $3.00.) 

In this book the physical and emotional causes pf 
sexual inadequacies, especially frigidity, in women 
are discussed; the measures to correct them are 
described, and suggestions are made and advice 
given on how to maintain happiness in the miarital 
relationship. 

With pleasant frankness, 
author fills a need in the 
relations for laymen and doctors alike: He draws 
on a wide medical and psychiatric experience and 
analytical literature of the various schools of thought. 
Although Freud's ideas are given some respect the 

* &erm ‘ Oedipus-complex ° or * -problem ’ 5s strictly 
avoided. * Electra-complex ' is substituted for it, 
and it is a pity that the author has nct made more 
use of Freud's Three Essays on the Theory of Sex. 

. The excellent case, material and the large variety 
of symptoms would have made a more coherent, 
mote closely knit and clearer pattern. 


^ 


in readable style, the 
literature of marital 


M. Dale. 


-The Troubled Mind. By Beulah C. Bosselman. 
‘(New York: Ronald Press, 1953. Pp. 206. $3.50.) 
This book presents to the lay reader an account 
„of the disorders of personality, their origin and 
treatment. 

The work fails into three parts. The first deals 
with emotional deveiopnient from birth to maturity, 

‘and with the further adjustments thereafter until 
old age is reached. The second, clinical, part is 
devoted to accounts of the various forms of emo- 
tional maladjustment, neuroses, psychosomatic 
disorders and psychoses. In the third and final 
part the problems of treatment are discussed. 

The book is a readable and succinct exposition of 
its subject. In the clinical section added interest is 
provided by a number of illuminating cases which are 
briefly described, though it is felt that these could 
have been fuller, as could also the sections dealing 
with the psychiatric disorders of the pre-adult years. 
In the chapter on treatment little-mention is made 
of the very considerable amount of work being done 
in the psycho-analytic treatment of the psychoses, 
and the reader is left with the impression that 
physical methods of treatment (insulin coma and 

> electre-shock) are the only ones available in these 
corfditions. * $ ote j a o 
There is a useful 'bibliog'aphy which might have 
been éxpanded with advantage. 9 fi 
^k o |} oM. DIIM Jab 
538 . e 
> Thé American Sexual Tragedy. Alb 
Ph.D. (New York: Twayne, 1954." Pp. 


$4.50.) ag De MMC 
The thesis oÑ this’ book seers to be that the 


By Albert Ellis, 


e 


> 
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American sexual tragedy, which the authhr docu- 
ments in so detailed and convincing-a ae 
the outtome of what he calls "taught or learne 
attitudes. These he deplores if that they sometimes 
require many hours of psychotherapy to correct, 

' His description of the hotch-potch of mutually 
contradicting laws of conduct which prevail in 
America could be applied equally well to Europe 
or to many other parts of the world. ' 

Much that he says certainly needs saying and 
should be said, if only as a step towards a greater 
awareness of the amount of avoidable human 
suffering which exists in the complicated human 
relationships involved, 


M. Burke. 


Aggression and Its Interpretation, By Lydia 


ackson;D.Phil,, B.Sc. (Oxon.). (London: Methuen, 
1954. Pp, 237, 21s.) G i 


This buok records 
Cover, through the s 


it is again Te-directed i 
Dr. Jackson claims 


» and presented 
aes devised à Pictorial 

of fami attitud ich is a1 
described. She relies on podes, which 


a 1 he Conscious or 
f the Mother, 
"s PSychologica] 
"analytica] terms 


Psychological Reflections An Anth | 
s) a - A logy of the 
d sags of C. G. Jing, Selected and edited by 
£ ande Jacobi, ¢ : Routledge and 'IZegan 
aul, 1953, Pp. xxvii + 342, 30s.) H 


. *his book, 
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This volume consists of a careful selection o 
of the more pregnant passages in Ji pr dnd ae 
works, and will thus appeal to such as mer) uns 
his writings tiresorae to Tead owing to eR 
tematic nature of his thought. 'd he s#lerte da n with 
are more concerned with his "pam ied; amd. 
the arguments upon which these are | eral point 
they preseat a very gooë picture of his eat ogical. 
of view; philosophical no less than psyci s ufder 
The, selections are arranged' in I e an 
comprehensive headings euch as * Conscious *. fhe 
the Unconscious * and * Dottor and Paton full o 
sections are of unequal value; and somé Ei 
what appear to be arbit-ary p iis master 
Prevailing atmosphere being rather that o these pro- 
instructing liis pupils, That some of not.to be 
nouacements contain muck’ wisdom .is to thought. 
gainsaid; and mahy provide a challenge rat Jung! 
Doubtless readers who hold the view bes will be 
influence chiefly resides im his personai aA al 
confirmed in their opinion. Be that as EE. 
will agree that Jolandi Jacobi has peu 
Most efficient editorial Bas D. Fairbairn. 

> 


ar E e Lip Wilhelm 
Patterns of. Psychoséxual Tofantitism. e bs. A. 
Stekel. Edited and with za inttoduction by Fm 39, 
Gutheil’ . (London: Peier Nevil, 1953. E. 
185) a. i : d + terest! 
] imb of this Journal will’ be little ee 22, 
It was originally publishe slation Í$ 
though oaly the date of the present rable charac" 
Bivzn, and shows many of tne less. igi that date 
teristics of the Popularizing writings O 
which werg inspired by posu Ker men 
në editoria] footnotes to indicate i e «i that the 
Psycho-analytic thought since that time, as: ' The 
lay reader is faced with.such e o eh omple* 
Freudians point incessantly at the Oedip eglect the 
the son’s love of the mothér) and = rel elliot 
homosexual] Component in . the a representó 
against the father ° (p. 57) as though t rate desci? 
Current opinion, let alone being an accur?" 
tion of views held thirty yeais ago. 
elt is difficult to credit some of Steke 
as that ‘I h 1 suci 
Physical or psychological harm done p paragraph 
Seductions of boys * (p, 62). Yet uen the first. 7 
informs the reader. that ‘ Very ae choice [a 
Perience determines! the individue the case muU 
Partner’, which is illustrated by ually PO pis 
à 2 later sex as. 
thirteen-year-old boy who was mé style 2 ty, 
only with women “uressed.in the gem serio 
sedvctres, This is confusing and, * ley 
misleading, Noel Bradle. 
E , 


) , ' à 


[e] v^ 
idence 
ave nowhere seen evide early 
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e. A* 
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Aue wit ` 


. A NY E 
-4 Brees of Sigmünd Freud in pe Arkadenhef of the 
University of Vienna > ` 
Om 4 February, 1355.08 bust of Sigmund Freud, 
the donation of Dr: Ernest Jones, was unveiiéd. 
Preceding this ceremony à congregation took place 
‘in thé Auditorium ,Maximum of the University. 
After an opening speech, by, the Rector? Professor 
Dr. Hans Radon, the Dean of the Medica] Faculty, 
Dr, Franz Brücke, brilliantly presented Freud’s con- 
nection with-the Unjversity. Dr. Hans Hoff, Pro- 
fessor of Neurdlogy and bs chiatry, who inaugura- 
ted the erectioh of this memorial, describez"Freud's 
revolutionary, influenée on modern psychiatry and 
on the" sciences in general. He was followed by 
Dr. E. Krapf, the dglegate*of the World Health 
* Organization, and: by Dr: i6o Bartemeier, who 
spoke en belialf,of the Amietican Medical Associa- 
tion, the American Psychiatric Association, and the 
American, Psychoanalytic: Association. — Firally, 
Dr. Adfred, Winterstein, President of the Vienna 
Psychoanalytic Association; recalled to the: con- 
gregation how Freud, the 


(man and the szientist, 
came to, make those far-reachihg discoveries Which 
have become the foundation of the sience of psycho- 
analysis. 2 e as E 

The bust bears the inscription: 
bs cà kel" alviyyar’ ğõe Kat xpáraos Ñv, àvi]p 
(Greatest of men, he held the key to the tidepest 
mysteries.) Am A p. z 

On the evening preceding the unveiling a banquet 
took place, arranged by the Vienna Psycho- 
Analytic Society. Dr Alfred Winterstein, who pre- 
sided, welcomed the „delegates from abroad, the 
head of the University Clinic of Neurology and 
Psychiatry, Dr. Hans Hoff, and the Director of the 
Museum of Art, Dr. E. Buschbeck. Messages -of 
congratulation were received from the psycho- 
analytic organizations of Switzerland. (Dr. Philip 
Sarasin), Germany (Dr. Carl *Milller-Braun- 
schweig) Great Britain (Dt. Sylvia Payne), Italy 
(Professpr Perotti), Belgium (Dr. Lechat); France 
(Princesse Marie Bonaparte). Dr. Leo Barterlieier 
replied to the foast. ` 


` 
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The Third International Congress on Criminology 

a will be held. in London from 12 4o 18 September 
this year, under the chairmanship of Dr. Denis 
Carroll. Aspects of Recidivism (Statistics, Déscrip- 


‘on, Causes, Prognosis, and Treatment) will be the 
aa : Address: 28 Weymouth 
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i; "NEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Ernest Jones Lecture 1955 
The Ernest Jones Lecture organized by the 
British Psycho-Analytical Society was delivered on 
14 March in the Barnes Hall of the Royal Society 
of Medicine in London. Mr. John Wisdom, Feiiow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, spoke on The Logic 
of the Unconscious. The vote of thanks wa. pro- 
posed by Mr. Roger Money-Kyrle, Ph.D., and 
seconded by Miss Cecily de Monchaux, Pn.D. 


tè 


Freud Anniversary Lecture 1955 c 

The Fifth Freud Anniversary Lecture organized 
br the New York Psychoanalvtic Institr*e and 
Society was delivered on 10 May, 1955. Mr. 
Lionel Trilings subject was 'Freu? and the 
Crisis of our Culture". Dr. Ernst Kris introduced 
ihe speaker? 3 

° 
Honorary Memberships have recently been con- 
ferred on Miss Anna Freud by the New York 
Psychoanalytic Society and by the Nederlandse 
Vefeenigung voor Psychiatrie en Neurologie. 
Dr. H. G. Van der Waals, the former President 
* cf the Dutch Psycho-Anclytical Society, has made 
arraugements to join the teaching staff of the Men- 
ninger Clinic, Topeka, Kansas. 

Dr. W. Clifford M. Scott, formerly President of 
the British. Psycho-Analytical Society and Director 
of the London Clinic of Psycho-Analysis, has been 
appointed Associate Professor in the Department 
of Psychiatry of McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada. He is in charge of the psycho-analytic 
training inaugurated by Dr. D. Ewen Cameron, 
Chairman of the Department of Psychiatry. 


a 


Drs. Hans Aufreiter and Dr. Friedl Aufreiter, of the 


a Vienna Psycho-Analytical Society, have moved to 


"Montreal, Canada, where they have joined Dr. W. 
Clifford M. Scott to establish psychd-analytic train- 
ing at McGill University. 4 ^ s 


o e 

Pr. Lajos Levy and Mrs. Kata Levy, »wHo quite 
recqnity obtained permission to leave Hungary, have 
-settied in London and have been elected members of 
the British PSycho-Azalytica? Sotiety and or the 
Institute of Psycho-Analysis, London. Dr. L. Levy 
was a founder-member of the Hungarian Psycho- 
Analytical Society (19 Mays 1913) and Mrs, Kata 
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GENERAL SECRETARY 


MEMBERS OF THE 7 
o INTERNATIONAL PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL ASSOCIATION z 


Ses List of Members of 


CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS EEE 
the International Psycho-Analytical Associatic: a, ; 


published in Int. J. Psycho-Anaí., 35, pp. 455m 498.) ; 


G 


P. 452 Faea Presidents E IET. z 
: Carl J. Jung to: Carl G. Jung. 

à pos - (6th Congress, 1920): Prov. Pres, Ernest, Jones. 

3 x (10th Congress, 1927; President Max ae t 


THE AMERICAN. “PS 
1. Members Elected December, 1954 


a 


Altman, Leon L., M.D., 1 West 64th St., New 
York 23, N. Y. 

Carter, sn [DD M.D., 2025: Eye. St., Nw, 
Washington 6, D.C 


Console, William A. 


EN D., 24 Fast 94th St., New 
York 28, N.Y. 
Gates, Phillip H., M. D., 51 Brattle St. » Cambri ‘dge 
38, Mass 


Hoedemaker, Edwar 
Clinic, 4033 E 

Hollender, Marc , M. 
Ave. n Tl. 

 Lipin, Theodore, MD, 


D. Tbe Northwest 
ast ! Madison Sen , Seattle 2, Wash. 


D; 664 North Michigan 


» ll East 68th St, New 
York 21, NY. 
Meyer, Bernard C., M.D., 240 East 62nd St., New 
York 21, N, iX. 
Ferson, Paul G; M.D., 1093 Beacon St., Brook- 
line, Mass, j 
Orens, Martin H,, M.Ð., 89 Bayview Ave, Greit 
Neck, N.Y. 


x enneker, Richard, M.D.; 
Ave, » Chicago 11, Id. 
Rubinstein, 3e 


664 North Michigan 


njamin B., M.D. 4 350 Central, Park 

West, New York 25, NY. 

Silverman, Daniel, M.D., 269 South 19th. St., 
Philadelphia 7 3, Pa. 

Stewart, Walter A, M.D., 167 East 63rd 3 5 New 
York 21 » N.Y. 

Waldhorn, He: ‘bert F., M. D. , 1040 Park Ave: New 
York 28 N.Y. 

Zavitzianos, George, M.D., 1100 PA Rd., 
Ann Arbor, Mi ck, 


” Binger, Car] 


YCHOANALYT IC ASSOCIATION . 


I isting 
2. Changes of Address in Alphabetical us Drive; 
Beckwitt, Morris C., M.D., 124 South La sS. 
Beverty Hills, Calif. bridg^ s MES 
MD, 21 Lowell St. t psychiatry, Me » 
Caveney, Elmer,’ M.D. Dept. of gU South, 
College of Alabama, 1919 7th 
-Birmingham 5, Ala. 


rk West 
Daltroff, Wilburta, M.D., 315 Gentral Pa wW 
New York 24, N.Y, 89th St. Ne 
Davidman,. Howard, M.D., 4.East 
York 28, N.Y, Aitan Ax 
Fleming, Joan, M.D., 664 Noith d. 
Chicago 11, Ill. k Res 


ronec 
Glauber I. Peter, M.D., 121 Old Mama ye. 
White Plains, N.Y, 2 Maryland ni 
Kaplan, Alex Hillier, M.D., 465 
St. Louis 8, Ma, Street, N 
Kelley, Kenneth, M.D., 49 East 68th St 
g, York 21, Ny. 300 East 57th 
Krimsley, Joseph M., M.D., 
New York 22, N.Y. dere 
Lomas, Jack B., M.D., xf North Cam tace. 
lif. P ac , 
etm His du "M. D., 450 Sutter privè 
f: en 
Sue, Qut MD. 427 North Camd 
Beverly Hills, Galif. goth. St. 
"facibus Sidney, M.D., 123. Fast yol 
k 21, N.Y. New 
Weyl, Simon M.D., 1140 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y 


prive y 


k 28, 


tof 
P.466. Pease correct name J ‘st, N 
Oxman, Morris E, M.D., 20253 Es 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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í 
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» 23 


~o ARGENTINE’ PSYCHOANALYTIC 
i: :,ASSOCIATÍON 


sCAebciicion 1 Peicoanklitica Argentina) 


ts a eft: Changes 0j Address. GC 
pid 4.5 4 
Garma, Dr. Angeli Ay. a General San Martin 
1102303; Buenos Aires. 
Garma, Mrs. Elisabeth Gode de, Av. Lib. RECS 
o San Mestin 2392, Buenos Aires. 
. P4720 7 
Schlossberg, Dr. Teodorc: (Assoc. Member), Virrey 
° Melo 2472, Buenos Aires? 


° . Add to the List. af Associate Members 

wee 2 San Leo,, Di Gino, d Ee (2822, 
Buenos Aires. « S 

Gonzalez, Dr. AGE Billinghu: st “2335, Buenos 
Aires. 

, Weil, Dr. Jorge, ‘Callao 2006, puenosy Aires 


or 


CN Wo i: 


` "BELGIAN, ‘bsvCHO. ANALYTICAL > 
‘ASSOCIATION , > 7,7 


(Association des Psjchanalystas de "Belgidue) 


d; Add io the. List of. Membyes Effectifs 
Jacobs-van Merleh, 124 rue, Berkendael, Bruxelles. , 


man, ur 
| 4 H a^ Us 
23 Corrections of Names oð 9? 
P. 471 
| Dugautiez, Mr. M; (not Dugaitiez). 
sae. Lechat, Mme. C. 1 


3. Change of Address 
P. 471 


Mannoni-van der Spoel, Mme. M., 31 Avenue 


Ferdinand Buisson, Paris XVI France, 
a 


| 
| 
| BRITISH PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL 
t i Change of: Addr ess 
°P, 471, 
NW. w3. y m 


/ Y 


. DUTCH Psycho- ANALYTICAL SOCIETY 
. “(Nederlandse Y Vereeniging voor-Psychoanalyse) 3 


> 


t ckReczIons SAND ADDITIONS TO LIST OF MEMBERS 


è 


Martin-Flagey, Mme. le Dr. B. 94 Avénue Brug- 


SOCIETY 
d 


Frankl, Dr. Ts 59/60 Belsize Park, Flat 4, regen: : 
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i à SOUTH AMERICA: Ae 


CHILÉAN ?SYCHOANALYTIC SOCIFTY 


Changes of Address 

P. 470 

Whiting. Dr. Carlos, Ismeal Valdes, Vergara 326, 
7 piso, Dept. B, Santiago, Chile. 

Lizarazo, Dr. Arturo, Carrero 7a 2130, Bogota, 
Colombia. 

Matte, Dr. Ignacio, Victoria Subercaseaux 299, 
Santiago, Chile. 


Also, please change: 
de Lanas, Dr. Adelaida Segovia, Brown Sur 366 
to e 


Segovia, M. Dra Adelaida, El Bosque 2043, San- 
, tiago, Chile. 


£F lease correct tne name: 
Bondek de Guzman, Dr. Erica (and not * Bondiek ’). 


QE jROPE AND ASIA. ED 


FRENCH PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL SOCIETY 
(Société Psychanalytique de Paris) 


d 1. Change of President 


p.474 
Cenac, Dr. Michel, 4 rue de Babylone, Paris VIP". 


. Revised List of Members 
Membres d’Honneur 
Freud, Miss Anna, 20 Maresfield Gardens, London, 
N W.3, England. 
Jones, Dr. Ernest, The Plat, Elsted, Nr. Midhurst, 
Sussex, England. 


D 


Membres Titulaires 


Benassy, Dr. Maurice, 4 rue de l'Odéon, Paris MU 

Berge, Dr. André, 110 avenue du Roule, Neuilly. 
s/ Seine. 

Bonaparte, Mme. Marie, 7 
Saint-Cloud (S. & O.). 

Bouvet, Dr. Maurice, 1 


, VIT. 
Cenac; ^Dr. Michel, 4 rue e de Babylone, Paris VIL’. 


Diatkine, Dr. René, 30 rue de Miromesnil, Paris 
VIF. 3 t 

Fain, Dr. Michel, 32 rue Caumartin, Paris IX". 

Fovieau, Dr. Jean, 10 rue- du Bac, Paris VIP. — 


rue du Mont- Valérien, 


7 rue Jean Mermoz, Paris 


o Grunberger, Dr. Bela, 33 rue du Cnamp de Mars, 


Faris VII 
Held, Dr. R., 99 avenue Raymond Poincaré, Paris 


: H i % Change of Address dn age 

| P. cor salleveld, e Mp :M:D. Kon. Wilhélmina- Hesnard, Dr. A. 47 littoral Frédéric Mistral, 

k aan 2, Amersfoort. pira .. Toulon (Yar). ore TA + 
d e this correction un:léb * Business Secre- 


1 To be opiiteted under ‘resident? and ; 5» ip. 


“alphabetical listing-? >a * l 
*: » T s gi 1 


e 2 ue 


9 


» Please mal 
tary’ and also i the alpha ‘vetical listing. 


n 
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Laurent Lucas Championniére, Dr. O. (Mme. le), 


10 rue de l'Odéon, Paris VI°. 


c Ly 


ésident Wilson 
Lebovici, Dr. Serge, 3 avenue du Pr l 


D e 6 rue de Bellechasse, Paris VII°. 


3 H ó 
$ , 8 rue Charles Divry, Paris XIV". 
lus oat pee 22 Boulevard Barbes, Paris 


MS Di Sacha, 80 rue Spontini, Paris XVI’ : 
Pasche, Dr. Francis, 1 rue de Prony, Paris XVII : 
Renard, Dr., 1 place des Victoires, Paris I A : 
Sauguet, Dr. H., 34 rue du Ranelagh, Paris XVI ? 
Schlumberger, Dr. Marc, 

Gautier, Paris XV“, 
Socarras, Dr. José, 

Bogota, Colombia. 


e 


Barajas Castro. 
Mexico. 
Bayet, Dr., 

(Seine). ^ 
Berman, Mlle, Anne, 50 rue Pe 
Boulanger, Dr. J. B., 4050 Che 

Catherine, Montreal 26, Canada. E 
Breuer, Dr, Elsa, 5 rue d'Arcole, Paris Iv’, 


Chentrier, M, Th., 768 Cóte Ste Catherine, M 
treal, Canada, 


Courchet, Dr, 


Membres Adhérents 


Tor 155 0296] Square du Bois de Boulogne, 
Paris XVI°, a 


drée (Mme, le), 25 


Favez, M. G., 29 r 


Athens, Greece, 
Féibel, Mme 


ue Descartes, Paris, 
- Charlotte 
Y, U.S, 


» Montreal 18, Canada, 
82 rue Lafontaine, 

Leulier, Dr, iiéléne, Ta 

(Seine aud.Oise) ' 


Luquet, Dr.P,, 54 Tue de la Bi i e 
var. : lenfaisanca, 


Luquet-Par;;... Dr. (Mme 
faisance, Paris: VII, sa 
Marette, Dr. P + l1 rue de Bellechasse, Paris VII, 


: G. 1 Square Alfred Capus, Pari: D 

» I » Paris XVI, 

Parres, Dr, Ramon, Victor Hugo 76 
o. 


llée des Bocages, Le Vésinet 


Péris 


le); 54 rue de la’ Bien- 


Grèce, 7 rue d 


u “Mont-Valérien, 
"v and Oise), ae 


] 17 avenue Théophile 


Calle 21—No. 622, A. ,203, 


» Dr, Elbe 9-i, Mexico 5; D.F., 
234 rue J. B, Charcot, Courbevoie 
rgolese, Paris XVI°, 
min de la Côte Sainte 


. 


on- . 


rue Gay- 


L. (Mme... le), 16 rue de 


la Tour, Paris x vs 


s 7 West 96th St, New 


T S BEAS 
CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS TO LIST OF MEM 


9 3 «Mexico, D.F. 
Ramirez, Dr. Santiago, Publa 249 3,;Mexico, E 


Mexico. Ta ; asa 
Riete, Dr. E., Institute Psych. di Gruliasco, l 
Italy. . p Y ian VI. 
Stent, M. A. 24 rue Rud p Vii. 
Williams, Mrs. M., 26 avenue Marceau, 33 djustrent 
Zavitzianos, Dr. George, Veterans’ aC S bor, 
Unive;sity Hosp., 1:00 Berkshire Rd., pg 
Michigan, U.S.A. e & " ‘ralek, 
Ziwar, Dr. M., 20 rue Sarzy.el Gesira, Za = 
Cai-e Egypt. m id 
B Mer bres Assovies xs 
Carcamo. Dr. Celes E-necto, Callac 1565, Buer 
Aires, !* rgentina. p . xelles, 
Digan M.;101 rue Emile Banning, Bru 
Belgium. pe * usanne, 
Guise Mmé.,. 54 avenv de Beaymant, La 
* Switzerland. dt ^s. Belgium: 
Lechat, M. F., 118 rue Mesa Brinell e, © 
Repond, Dr., Malevoz, Monthey, Switze i 
GERMAN PSÝCHO-ANALY" IC 
: ASSOCIATION or 
(Deutsche Psychoanalytisch Vereinige: e 


Add to ihe List of Members. eite 
Dr. Herst-Eberhardt Richter, (Adaress i 


947 


wn.) 


h ^ my. 
É = SOCIE 
ITALIAN. PSYCHO-ANALY pe ; 
e © (Società Psicoanclitica Italiana 


fa T Add to the List of M Novara. 
Palconi, Dr. Marcella, Ospedale; Ma Be tesi 3, ROMA. 
artoleschi, Dr, Benedetto, Via V, Borg 
Corti, Dr. Adda, Via dei Greci,ó, d St, 
"jrajzen, Dr. Stefano, 593 cowel St., 

N.Y., U.S.A, ae ilano- 
Fornari, pr. Franco, Via Carroccio 1 Neale 1 
Ossicini, Dr, Adriano, Via di Porta fad 

oma, ^ ia Chiana 38, ROT? 
Ponteni Mayer, Dr. Fulvia, Via Ch I, Milano: 
Sigurta, Dr, Renato, Corso SS , 
Veltri, Dr. Fiero, Via Gomez 5, Milano. ý 


Brookly™ 


s 

suno: 

ilan 
ijan? 


? ber 
2. Add to the List ime EN M 
Barbieri, D., Ville Turro, Via ae 10. 
Berrini, Dr. Marta Elvira, Via | re Milano. 
Ciprandi, Dr, Franco, Via Venini 40, Milano. aA 
Morra, Dr. Mauro, Via Dies Porta Nuovi 3 
Emanuele, Dr. Vittorio, Corso di. 
Miulono. ; £o ait 
; embers» "1g 
3. The following having become bi E of Associa 
names should be aeleizd from he ; 
Members . . 
Bartoleschi, Dr, Benedstto. ND 
Ossicini, Dr. Adriano. s 
Pontani Mayer, Dr. Fulviz. 


we RU 6 e D 


sU 


H 
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MENDES PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL . Add to the List of Associate Members 
oe = V p a 
XR ASSOCIATION e Becker, Dr. “Alois, Vienna IX, Maria-Theresien , 
d “Cwviener “Revefioanalytisehe Vereinigung) Strasse 19. " j e $ 
Go 
1. cing g: LAddfess. E Alphgbetical Listing of 3. Change of Address (Associate Member. y e 
! ir ane. a Members Q p P: 4T8Q Wi 
P. 78 AL ae T 4 Toman; Dr. Walter, Brandeis University, Waltham, 
? Autititer,^ Dr. Friedl, x99, Jine pivediic West, Mass., U.S.A. 
- Montfeal, Canady. P i 


E ui silo pi Avenue West, Mon- SENDAI PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL SOCIETY 
real, Canada. oD . 
|. "tHoliwasth, Dr. Gertrude, I Veridiana 28, Please add the name of recently elected President 


. . São Paolo, Brasi. P. 480 é o 
‘Ficho, Dr. Ernst? Menringer Foundatióp, Topeka, Kosawa, Dr. Heisaku, Psychoanalytic Hospital, 
2 Kansas, U.S.A. E e 608/3 Den En-chofu, Ota-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


= -_ Ge ? F * 


9,9 e 
AFFILIATE Socis Ôr? THE AMERICAN , PSYCHOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION 
2 ES SOCRATION’ FOR PSYCHOANALYTIC ^ "shiell, Jerome y» M.D., 450 North Bedford Drive, 


DICINE oo A -Beyerly,} Falls, Calif ? 
? p. 481: New Address use o $ *Sugat, Carl,, "M.D., 427 North Camden Drive, 


1 k E üt. "New York 18, Y everl§s Hills, Calif. 
ites ovr pa n @*Tausend, Helen, MD., 6333 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
H Angeles 48, Calif. 


` BALTIMORE 'psyehoanätytic SOSEN *Thickstun, James T., M.D., 850 Prospect St., 


Please add the followi ing dE 3g ihe list of. Aqii ve^ — ?La Jolla, Calif. 
Members -qnd delete -fror -the list of doctas *Fidd, Charles W., M.D., UCLA Medical School, 


s Mite 2 og Dept, of ¥syrhiatry, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
p. 483 9^ » * 3 *Van der Heide, Carel, M D., 9730 Wilshire Blvd., 
,Oxman, Morris F.,"M.D., 2025 ye Street, NW. ° , Beverly Hills, Calif. . 
Washingtón 6; D. Gifs i 3 *Vatz, Jack A., M.D., 360 North Bedford Drive, 


e o Reyetly Hills, Calif. 


THE BOSTON" PSYCHOANALYTIC society ^ ‘ 
3 ^ following, having LORD Full Members, 


- P.484. Please list So ' C their names"should be deleted from the list of 
a Myerson Paul, M5, D, 71093 Beacon, St., Brookline, Associate Members 
MERE o EN o? ^^ Shiell, Jerome A., M.D. 
[ Sugar, Carl, M.D. a 
CHIGACO PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY Tausend, Helen, MDs 
Changes of MA ^ Tidd, Charles W., M.D. 
EAE Van der Heide, Carel, M.D. e 
Emch, Minia, M.D., 2708 North Lakeview Avenue, ver, Jack A., MD. «€ e: 
Chicago 14, Ill. o 
Kaplan, Alex, M.D., 4652 Maryland “Avenue, Ste D Active Members: Corrections of spelling and 
Louis 8, Mo. .c changes of address o 


*Crutcher, Roberta, M.D. (instead of Crutscher).. ~ 


10s ANGELES PSYCHOANALYTIC t Futterman, Samuel, "M.D., 415 Nc-th Camden 


e . SOCIETY . s Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif? * 
te New Address © B | *Lémás, Jack B., M.D.5°%427 Neu Camden Driv, 
Pp: 487 š fe Beverly Hills, Calif. 
2324 North Bedford Drive, Bevefiy Hills, Calif ` Y RE : 


E 2. Add to the "list af Active Members " 5. Also please list the names of . 


ak 
is C., M.D., 124 South Lasky Drive, *Harriton, Lyman-L., M.D.. 
5 


*Beckwitt, Morri ^ *Le E M. D) aia . " 
» "os ernst, l. 
Beverly Hills, Calii "es bot e 3 el- o 
D. - AN 
E Member" o£ sk American —— Association and therefore mies acean  Psycho-Anlytical 
* Me Lj a E ee 
Association. " gi? ws A E a. 
T ur , "e : o d > 
* o it 
* 


n e? 
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HE NEW YORK PSYCHOANALYTIC 
5 SOCIETY 


Y Honorary Members 
P. 488. Correct: 


^ Brill, K. Rose (Dr.), 88 Central Park W 
York 23, N.Y. 


v 
"à 


lvzallc. 


vest, ee 


OF 2. Active Members 
Please add: 


*Kelley, Kenneth, M.D., 40 East 68th St., 


New 
York 21, N.Y. 


Lx 3. Change of Address 
P. 491 


CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS TO LIST OF MEMBERS, 


SAN FRANCISCO PSYCHOANALYTIC 
SOCIETY: 


z o 
Active Mimba: Chang of Address 
P. 493 


*Barrett, William’G., M.D., E sis ‘St. . San 
Frau ‘sco $; Calif, : 


2. o 


wh a. 
-o 
e NO 


C 
-THE' SOCILTY Fok PSY: UHOANAT SET 
MSDICINE OF SOUTHERN CAL 


P; 495. ` Please list: n sley ` 
*Pumpian-Min&«n, Bs, M.D., 201 Syath King 


5 2 


ww 
7 


5 Drive, Los Angeles; "Galif. m i 
*Tarachdw, Sidney, M.D., 123 East 80th St, New instead Offi. 6 Z 
York 21, N.Y. Minas, Eugene P., M. D. “ APT 

= ; G 
v * & E D d : ' 
x ie : 
rias THE" AMEPICAN PSYCHOANALYTIC AS. "OCIATION ww er 
i i n 
Members Elected May 1955 ; > George: Kriegman, M. D 1805 Montinen a 
pue ED M.D., 3 East Tist 3trec , New Rm. 614, Kichmond 20, Virginia. - 
ork 21 


Margaret Craighill, M.D., 

. New Haven 11, Connecticut 

Stanley Eldred, M.D., 

j| Bethesda, Maryland. 

Leon Ferber, M.D., 
Washington 6, D Kol 


Martin J. Gerson, o, 95s 
York 28, N.Y. 


v 

700 Lawrence Street, 

7710 Granada Drive, 
e 

2025 Eye Street, N.W., 


a: Ave, 


"XV 


New , Tome A. Shiell-M.D., 450 North poston] T 


ork ` 
Mi:ton Malev M.D., 67, East gaad Sip A A 
28, K 
en M.D. Mectgl By c 
53! Pine Ave, West, Moatreal, P.Q., d 
Samuel H. Ruskin, M.D.,:1306 Davi 
Tower, Detroit,26, Michigan. 


ánada. 


prive; 


ME 


^ 


giene stitu® 1 


Broderick — 


